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By Richard Lemon 


Surrounded by controvers}^ and as yet unsure of their 
exact role, its practitioners liave strikingly improved 
the outlook for the mentally ill in the past decade 


4 T A PUBLIC psychiatric clinic, a 
/ % young woman pays her first 
i visit to a psychiatrist. She is 
pretty, intelligent, has four children, 
and has recently been deserted by 
her husband. Now she is depressed, 
anxious and frightened of herself. 
“I’m afraid to spank the children,” 
she says. “I’m afraid I’ll hurt them. 
They don’t seem to please me. 1 
came close to trying suicide, but...” 

The psychiatrist says he is sure the 
clinic can ^iclp her, gives her two 
prescriptions, and arranges to have a 
social agency “homemaker” help 


her at home. After 40 minutes she is 
launched on a psychotherapy pro¬ 
gramme which has limited goals but 
a high rate of success. During its 
first 14 months this clinic treated 
500 critically ill people; 493 of them 
were able to stay out of hospital 
and function normally at home. The 
clinic has been in operation five 
years now, and continues ^ have 
the same rate of success. 

In a busy city, a 24-year-old man 
visits a psychoanalyst. He has lost 
his job. He is emotionally crippled 
with depression, anxiety tension, 
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work inhibition, social and sexual 
inhibitions, facial twitches, a peptic 
ulcer, fear of aeroplane travel, fear of 
blacking out while driving, fear of 
losing his temper and killing some¬ 
body. For three years he undergoes 
analysis three or four times a week. 
He becomes aware of various un¬ 
conscious parental dominations, and 
frees himself of them. His ulcer dis¬ 
appears. He gains confidence. For 
five more years he makes intermit¬ 
tent visits to the analyst about spec¬ 
ific problems. After eight years of 
treatment he speaks with quiet as¬ 
surance and animation, is happily 
married, owns and operate;, a thriv¬ 
ing export-import business. 

Better Conditions. In another 
city, a hospital employee unlocks 
the d(K)r to a ward housing the 
sickest and oldest patients. A thin, 
birdlike old lady who years ago 
murdered her husband sits with her 
feet twisted awkwardly through the 
rungs of a chair. “They took outxny 
eyes and gave me new eyes,” she 
announces. “If I hadn’t married that 
Robert, nothing would have hap¬ 
pened.” A few feet away, a large 
man sits at a table, smiling vaguely. 
He wears four hats, one on top of 
another. 

Outside the ward, the employee 
says, “Without the medicine those 
people are getting today, they’d be 
taking the paint off the walls. If to 
day’s conditions were here when 
they were admitted, they’d be out 
s^ow.” 

The treatment given out to a 


psychiatric patient today is usually 
determined by what’s available 
where he lives, and what kind of 
psychiatrist or psychiatric facility he 
chooses. People are being treated 
with as few as six sessions or for as 
long as ten years. They are being 
treated singly and in groups. They 
arc paying anywhere from nothing 
to $30,000 a year. The broadest com¬ 
mon denominator is that recovery is 
generally a slow and invisible pro¬ 
cess. 

Whatever his trouble, almost 
every patient comes to treatment 
with the natural expectation that he 
has something wrong, which a doc¬ 
tor can cure. But the characteristic 
common to the largest number of 
psychiatric ills and treatments is 
that they arc not specific. Psychia¬ 
trists do not locale and remove men¬ 
tal gallstones, or even diagnose and 
cure specific emotional infections. 

Varied Treatment. Psychiatry i.s 
the specialized medical trcalrncnt of 
mental disorders. Yet it is not really 
a limited field. Nor will all of it fit 
under the heading “medical.” Some 
psychiatrists even object to the term 
“mental disorders”: they .say that 
the disorders they treat arc erntv 
tional, or behavioural—or even, as 
some drug therapists believe, phy¬ 
sical. It is not surprising, then, that 
psychiatry has developed a wide 
variety of seemingly contradictory 
ways of treating its patients. 

There are several principal ways 
in which psychiatrists today can help 
people. Through analysis, they can 
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give, or enable a patient to attain, 
new insight into his mind and emo¬ 
tions. They can guide him to more 
effective ways of acting. They can 
foster re-learning,, or different ways 
of reacting to stress. They can pre¬ 
scribe drugs. They can give other 
physical treatments, primarily elec¬ 
tric shock. They can t)fTer support 
and reassurance, and they can pro¬ 
vide rest and relaxation, usually in a 
hospital. 

Research comparing treatments 
has been skimpy, and psychiatry to 
day has no sizeable body of statisti¬ 
cal proof to verify the effectiveness of 
any of its methods. One study in the 
1950S, covering 7,000 cases, found an 
overall rate of cure or improvement, 
with psychotherapy, of 64 per cent 
—as against the spontaneous re¬ 
covery rate of 66 per cent. But eval¬ 
uation is difficult because there are 
no cures in the strict sense, while 
impnwement and recovery are mat¬ 
ters of subjective judgement. 

“Medicine 150 years ago was busy 
with epilepsy, pleurisy, pneumonia 
and dropsy, which arc only descrip¬ 
tions of symptoms,” says Dr. Raul 
Wilson. “Psychiatry is still at this 
level. In meclicine you can read one 
good textbook and be ahead of the 
wisest man of 50 years ago. But each 
psychiatrist has to start at zero and 
work his way up.” 

To con^fuse matters further, psy¬ 
chiatrists today do not even speak a 
common language, Dr. Karl Men- 
ningcr, co-founder of America’s 
world-famous Mcnninger Clinic, 


has repeatedly raised an impatient 
voice against “the pretentious, 
meaningless jargon”; he cites even 
the u.se of “neurosis” and “psycho-^ 
sis” as misleading. “ ‘Neurotic’ 
means he’s not as sensible as I am. 
‘Psychotic’ means he’s even worse 
than my brother-in-law.” 

This language problem may be 
more apparent than real, however. 
Dr. Bernard (ilucck .says; “If you 
ask doctors, ‘What has the patient 
got?’ you’ll get 50 different answers. 
But if you a.sk the same specific 
c]ucstions about the same patient, 
they’ll check the .same answers.” 

Fast Removal. As patients do not 
behave normally, there was until 
recently a strong tendency towards 
taking them from the normal 
world. In an institution, the normal 
w(>rld ceased to be much of a factor 
in the patient’s life, and he was 
treated without reference to it— 
if treated at all. “In my student 
days,” Dr. Menningcr recalls, “the 
mentally ill weren’t supposed to 
get well.” 

just 20 years ago, a hospitalized 
mental patient named Lara Jeffer¬ 
son wrote in her diary: “Here I sit 
- mad as a hatter—with nothing to 
do but either become madder and 
madder, or else recover enough of 
my sanity to be allowed to go bafck 
to the life which drove me mad.” 

Today, Lara Jefferson might well 
be discharged, given a regular sup¬ 
ply of psychoactive drugs and told 
to visit her local mental-health clinic 
at regular intervals. The person who 
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suffers a severe mental illness now 
has an excellent chance of living out¬ 
side a hospital and receiving pschia- 
tric treatment while continuing to 
work, raise a family, or otherwise 
partake of normal life. 

One critical factor in the trend 
toward dehospitalization was the 
new mind drugs of the 1950s, which 
calmed the most disordered patients 
and made them treatable by other 
means. Also, psychiatrists got good 
results after opening locked wards, 
giving mental patients both more 
help and more responsibility. 

“One of the things we’ve learned 
is that there is a greater de?tractive- 
ness in a pathological environment 
than in the illness itself,” s.'jys the 
head social worker of a prominent 
mental health centre. “People be¬ 
come hospital-habituated. But we 
found that if a patient got out of a 
. hospital within one year, he had a 
90 per cent chance of staying out.” 

Changini' Attitudes. In addition, 
the profession has modified its 
thinking about what constitutes 
“normality” and “sickness.” Ex¬ 
perience has convinced most psychi¬ 
atrists that mental illness, or health, 
is never total; that the amount of 
health varies from time to time. One 
remarkable study of a neighbour¬ 
hood of 175,000 people in New York 
City found that 36-3 per cent of them 
haa “mild” symptoms of mental 
illness, 21-8 per cent had “mod¬ 
erate” symptoms, 13-2 per cent had 
“marked” symptoms, 7-5 per cent 
“severe” symptoms, and 27 per 


cent were so disturbed that they 
were virtually incapacitated. Only 
18*5 per cent showed no signs of 
mental illness at all. 

Such observatiops have convinced 
many psychiatrists that their proper 
study is not specific diseases, like 
schizophrenia, but the “whole” man 
who has developed a harmful way of 
reacting to his life and himself. This 
is the most basic change during psy¬ 
chiatry’s past decade: the increase of 
interest m the “problem of living” 
approach to mental illness, and in 
those therapies which approach the 
patient not alone, in the traditional 
medical way, but as a s(Kial creature. 
The various social therapies tend to 
treat patients in groups, to empha¬ 
size the present over the past, and— 
at the mo.st innovative end of the 
spectrum—to favour a short treat¬ 
ment and the use of briefly trained 
personnel, working under a psy¬ 
chiatrist’s guidarfce. 

In group therapy, patients discuss 
their feelings and problems together, 
with a psychiatrist acting chiefly as 
referee. 

The unique power of group ther¬ 
apy is its ability to bring problems 
out into the open. The members of 
a group are all equal; the session it¬ 
self is close to real life. The patient 
is both a participant and a therapist 
—giving as well as getting support, 
reassurance, guidance—and his use¬ 
fulness to others increases his self- 
respect. But the most important 
single characteristic is the patient’s 
remisfation that problems he thought 
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were unique and shameful arc, in 
fact, shared by other people. The 
benefits may be far-reaching. 

Another form of social therapy is 
family therapy. It ‘may be group 
therapy with relatives, or individual 
therapy applied to all members of a 
family at once. Mental illness is con- 
tagioi’ and seldom isolated: it is 
common for one member of a fam¬ 
ily to get better only to have another 
member break down. Family ther¬ 
apy is often an analytic exploration, 
with the focus shifting from person 
to person as treatpient progresses. 

Milieu therapy helps the hospital 
patient recover through manipula¬ 
tion of his environment. His achiev¬ 
ing of insight into his unconscious 
mind generally plays a minor role; 
relaxation, support, relearning and 
guidance play major roles. The 
focus is on the networks of human 
relationships—the family, work, the 
bridge club. 

“Everything that happens to the 
patient gets looked at,” says Dr. 
Roy Menningcr, president of the 
Menningcr Foundation. In milieu 
therapy at the Menningcr hospitals, 


the patient’s activities arc tailored to 
his troubles: for example, a bank 
president may be put to work 
scrubbing walls as a means of vent¬ 
ing his need to punish himself. 

The Menningcr complex, which 
has trained one out of every 20 U.S. 
psychiatrists, and includes one of 
the most prestigious hospitals in the 
world, has 80 doctors for its 200 pa¬ 
tients. But relatively few patients 
are ever in analysis; only about one- 
third are in any form of individual 
psychotherapy; all arc in milieu 
therapy. 

In many other hospitals, less am¬ 
ply stalTed, social therapies are a 
matter of necessity. “Direct, individ¬ 
ual treatment will never be the 
total answer to the incidence of 
mental illness,” says Dr. Roy Men- 
ninger. "We’ll never have the 
resources.” 

Psychiatry is a very young science 
(pioneer Sigmund Freud died in 
[939, Carl Jung in 1961), still 
groping its way. Yet it has accom¬ 
plished more for the mentally ill 
during thjs past decade than during 
any other decade in history. 


Hard Sell 

Shortly before a group of American businessmen left for trad<^ dis¬ 
cussions in Japan, a ball-bearings manufacturer in Osaka sent each man 
a velvet-lined box containing a pair of chopsticks and two ball-bearings. 
The enclosed note read; “If you practise using these chopsticks to pick up 
the ball 4 >earing$, you will enjoy eating the food of our country muen 
more, I must warn you, however, that the ball-bearings arc of such peri^t 
symnietry that even we Japanese would find this dimcult. They have, pf 
course, b^n picked at random from our normal stock.” —T. j. 



Tlie work elcpfiant, not to be outdone by 
the mechanical age, is still... 

Asia’s Amiable Dynamo 

By John E. Frazlr 



4 c;ai\st the leafy camouflage of 
a forest in southern India I 
*. suddenly saw him—a mas¬ 
sive, grey-black figure swinging 
down the sunlit mountain road, a 
rosewood log held between his tusks 
and his coiled trunk. There was an 
astonishing grace in his walk, and 
Imitipur, too, as though he, true 


king of the jungles of Asia, were 
amused to find himself working for 
man as a lumberjack. 

That was my first sight of a work¬ 
ing elephant. Working in several 
Asian countries, thousands of these 
wonderful animals spend about 50 
ycafs of their lives patiently fetch¬ 
ing, hauling, shoving, lifting and 
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’ continent’s loads. 

Yoked to a plough, an elephant will 
till the soil alc^ng the India-Nepal 
[•border. Packed with canisters of 
DDT, he will plod* through Thai 
jungles to malarial villages beyond 
the reach of roads. He will shunt 
freight cars in a marshalljing yard 
with his large and well-padded 
head, or set an overturned car back 
on its wheels by the force of his 
powerful head and tusks. 

Put it is as a lumberjack that the 
working elephant excels. In Thai¬ 
land, he will nudge, a twevton teak 
log to the very brink of a precipice, 
then send it toppling to a drag-road 
300 feet below. He will disentangle 
a logjam in a Burmese river by as¬ 
tutely locating the key log and pry¬ 
ing it free, and then step aside 
before the resulting cascade of logs 
can injure him. With a dragrope 
clenched between his 12-inch mo¬ 
lars, he and another elephant will 
pull a log thicker than the height of 
a man. One elephant in Kerala 
State, who has only one tusk, can 
lift the end of a log to the loading 
part of a truck, and then, clamping 
his trunk and tusk around the other 
end, he inches sideways to push the 
log along the floor of the truck. 

The Asian elephant’s amazing 
ability to serve man is nothing new. 
As far back as 327 b.c., King Porus 
of the Punjab confronted the legions 
of Alexander the Great with 200 war 
elephants. Even now, in South Viet¬ 
nam, U.S. Specbl Forces arc trans¬ 
porting f(x>d and medicines by 


elephant over muddy trails to the 
interior. Moreover, for centuries the 
elephant, magnificently adorned, 
has marched with priests and kings 
on festal cxicasions. Several years 
ago, at the coronation of His Ma¬ 
jesty King Mahendra of Nepal, I 
watched a procession of these noble 
beasts, painted in lampblack, ver¬ 
milion and gold, as they paraded 
Nepalese and foreign dignitaries 
through the flag-decked streets of 
Katmandu. 

How is it that a wild animal, bred 
to the forest, one day finds himself 
in a festival procession, or transport¬ 
ing medicines, or hauling timber in 
a teak forest ? The answer lies in the 
elephant’s habits, and in his urbane 
temperament, which makes him 
receptive to training. 

In their wild state Asian elephants 
travel in herds of five to fifty, and 
are kept continuously on the move 
in search of the 600 or so pounds of 
roughage that they need every day. 
When feeding, an elephant tears a 
branch from a bamboo or fig tree 
and eats every part of it; or uproots 
a tasty plant, dusting away the earth 
by knocking the roots against his 
forefoot, then, tensing the 40,000 
muscles in his sensitive, flexible 
trunk, he lifts the food to his mouth. 
To wash the food down, he goes to’^ 
a river or pond to siphon up vast 
quantities of water—35 to 50 gallons 
a day. 

But, eating or drinking, he leaves 
a clear trail, and this greatly simpli¬ 
fies the work of the trapper. One of 
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the techniques for catching an ele¬ 
phant is simply to dig a pit and wait 
for him to fall in. Once in, he can 
be roped and then led out on a ramp 
between two tame elephants. Other 
methods include hand-no{)sing in 
which rope snares are spread along 
forest trails to entrap an elephant’s 
leg; drugging, by mixing opium 
with forest fodder, or by shooting 
tranquillizer darts that immobilize; 
decoying, by using tame female ele¬ 
phants, the Dclilahs of the forest, to 
entice wild males close enough so 
they can be lassoed by mahouts. 
Entire herds are captured in India 
and East Pakistan by th*- ..pectacular 
“Khcddah” method. This entails 
driving the wild elephants from 
their forest haunts into enclosure 
surrounded by a ditch or a tem¬ 
porary fence. 

Some captive elephants are tcK) 
wild or too old to tame. With the 
majority, however, nine months to 
a year of training will produce a 
valuable worker. Let’s follow an 
Indian elephant through the course: 

Call him Ravi—after the noble 
river that rises in the Himalayas. He 
himself is a noble animal, a 
thoroughbred, nine feet tall with 
massive Head and chest, a long, 
sloping, flat bitek, thick, short legs 
and a long tail. He has just emerged 
from the pit that trapped him, and 
one or two pairs of tame elephants, 
pushing close, are walking him to 
the kraal. 

r; The kraal is a strongly-made log 
‘Imilding which houses six elephants 


January 

chained in separate stalls. “After a 
week or two,’’ explains the officer in 
charge, “the mahout will be able to 
enter the kraal, and he will give 
Ravi palm leaves, water him, 
reward him with molasses or bana¬ 
nas, begin to touch his side and his 
face, and talk to him softly. Then, 
in a month or so, Ravi will leave the 
kraal, still nwsed to a tame pair, go 
to the river for a bath, and then lx; 
tied to a tree. He will have finished 
with the kraal for ever.’’ 

The mahout gradually teaches 
Ravi the language of the work 
camp, using a sharp stick to enforce 
orders spoken in Hindi, and always 
with the same inflexion: “Sit,” 
“Bend,’’ “Go forward,’’ “Lie 
down,” “Drink,” “Lift your fixit.” 
How many words will Ravi under¬ 
stand.? Two dozen, easily—but no 
one knows the limit. Sir Richard 
Aluwihare, l^rmer High Commis¬ 
sioner from Ceylon to India, has 
listed an elephant’s potential voca¬ 
bulary at 82 words. 

Regular hours, plus regular feed¬ 
ing and affection, slowly obliterate 
the initial shock of captivity. Ravi 
now willingly obeys even the faint 
touch of the mahout’s toe behind an 
ear, or the tensing of a thigh muscle. 

If he goes to work in the jungles 
of India’s Mysore state, an elephant 
like Ravi labours from 8 a.m. to 
I p.m.; it’s too hot for an eight-hour 
day. When he finishes, the elephant 
walks back to camp, rests until the 
perspiration on him dries, and then, 
<fewn by the river, the mahout 
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scrubs his skin with a rock or a 
coconut husk. He returns to camp 
and eats about 50 pounds of straw 
and 30 pounds of rice, then is hob¬ 
bled in the forest to forage. At night 
he is fed again, sleeps a brief four 
hours, and grazes till dawn. 

Working elephants are treated 
with utmost care. “Wc determine 
the dragging capacity of every ele¬ 
phant,” said Dr. Raghavend Rao, a 
veterinary officer in Mysore’s Forest 
Department. “How much that is 
depends upon the gradient of the 
land, the size of the logs, the dis¬ 
tance they must be'dragged, and the 
condition of the elephant.” 

Although there arc exceptions to 
the rule—elephants that are mean- 
tempered, obstinate, even danger¬ 
ous—the normal elephant is 
obedient, gentle and the essence of 
patience. Female elephants have 
been called the most nearly perfect- 
tempered creatures in the world. 

Can such beasts survive as a 
labour force in modern Asia? Can 
they compete with tractors, or with - 
the new mechanical harvester that 
can fell trees, then strip them, top 
them and stack them? 

In some forests, the answer is no. 
Thailand is augmenting its elephant 
work-force with tractors to drag 
logs, and in timber yards in India 
the use of elephant power is decreas¬ 
ing. But A%ia is big, and there are 


tens of millions of forest acres where 
the work elephant is indispensable. 
He is not only relatively cheap, but 
he is engine, tractor, shovel and 
lift-truck all in one. He is even a 
computer. 

“The compensating movements 
an elephant makes in handling logs 
arc not the result of training,” says 
Dr. John Eisenberg, of the National 
Zoological Park in Washington, 
D.(>. “He himself estimates the 
balance points, holds one end off the 
ground, adjusts the chain in his 
mouth, and moves the chain up to 
the best point on the log. Once he 
gets the idea of what he is supposed 
to do, the elephant will improvise.” 
Can any tractor make that claim? 

Of course, intelligent as he is, the 
wild elephant may well have plans 
for the future that do not include 
working for man. Some elephants, 
a forest officer solemnly told me, 
have developed the ability to grasp a 
long bamboo stick and hold it up¬ 
right with the trunk. Then, as they 
walk leisurely along forest trails, 
they prod the earth to detect hidden 
pit traps. 

The forest officer himself had not 
seen- this amazing feat—he had 
simply heard about it. At a kraal in 
India, I put the matter poi^-blank 
to one of the elephants. Wis this; 
indeed a fact? The great beast said 
nothing, but he winked. 
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The fact that people arc borh with two eyes and two cars, but only one 
tongue, suggests that they ought to look and listen twice as much as they- 

speak. —MarquLw de Sevigne 



For the men trapped upstairs, one bullet meant 
the difference between life and death 


Ordeal at the 
Embassy 


By David Reed 


f iiEN George |acobson, an 
olHcial at the An^erican 
embassy in Saigon, went 
to bed at midnight last January 30, 
he thought he would get a good 
night’s sleep. It was the beginning 
of Tet, which marks the Vietnamese 
lunar New Year, and both the com¬ 
munists and the Americans had an¬ 
nounced a cease-fire. 

U.S. intelligence suspected that 
the enemy might stage a surprise 
attack during the truce, but Jacob¬ 
son had spent the evening driving 
round the city and had seen nothing 
unusual. So, when he returned to 
his house in the embassy compound, 
he retired immediately and was 
soon asleep. 

.v^Jhc next thing Jacobson knew, 
:hi$ house was being rocked by an 
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explosion which shattered windows 
and rained broken glass on his bed. 
For a moment, Jacobson thought 
!• that the communists had hit his 
house by mistake. But then a deaf¬ 
ening fusillade of automatic weapon 
fire erupted beneath his windows. 
He realized that the main embassy 
building, 35 yards away, was under 
attack. He glanced at his watch. It 
was 2.45 a.m. 

Danger in Disguise. The Viet- 
cong forces had treacherously taken 
advantage of the cease-fire to un¬ 
leash a massive ofTcnsive against 
more than 100 South Vietnamese 
cities and towns. Some 3,000 
communist troops had slipped into 
Saigon in civilian clothing, ming¬ 
ling unobtrusively with the thou¬ 
sands of people coming in from the 
countryside to join their relatives for 
Tet. They had even test-fired their 
weapons the night before, but 
authorities had not noticed because 
of the firecrackers being exploded to 
welcome the New Year. 

Soon after midnight, the Vietcong 
fanned out across the city, carrying 
forged curfew passes. Units attacked 
Tan Son Nhut airport, the residence 
of President Nguyen Van Thieu, 
the headquarters of the U.S. Mili¬ 
tary Assistance Command and the 
Vietnamese Joint General Staff, a 
radio station, troop billets and police 
stations. Another group of 19 spe¬ 
cially-selected commandos struck at 
the American embassy, a $2-6 mil¬ 
lion building officially opened four 
months previously. If the Vietcong 


could seize the embassy, even brief¬ 
ly, it would a shattering blow to 
U.S. prestige. 

Using a plastic charge, the Viet¬ 
cong blasted a hole in the nine-foot- 
high wall surrounding the four- 
acre embassy compoundand poured 
through. They fired anti-tank 
grenades at the embassy, but the 
walls were built to withstand blasts, 
and the shells did little damage. 

One of the five U.S. Marines on 
guard managed to close the em¬ 
bassy’s front doors, made of three- 
inch-thick teak. Then, remember¬ 
ing the Vietnamese watchman out¬ 
side, he opened them again, yanked 
the frightened man inside, then 
slammed and bolted the teak-wood 
barrier. The Vietcong fired round 
after round, but the doors held. 

A reaction force of Marines and 
military police arrived within min¬ 
utes. Some vaulted the wall into the 
compound; others remained out¬ 
side, pouring fire at the enemy. One 
after another, attackers and de¬ 
fenders crumpled to the ground. 

Jacobson, watching from his bed¬ 
room window upstairs, tore off his 
pyjamas and climbed into a pair of 
trousers. His assistant, Robert 
Josephson, who had been sleeping 
in the next room, dressed hastily and 
joined him. The two men debated' 
whether to make a break for safety. 
They decided that it would dc 
suicide to venture out. Moreover, 
although the bedroom walls were 
being drilled with bullet holes, far 
more bullets seemed to be hitting the 
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ground Hoor. They concluded thai 
they would be rclativcl) safe where 
they were—for a while. 

They ransacked the upstairs, fran¬ 
tically searching for a weapon. 
Jacobson found nothing but a frag¬ 
mentation grenade. Calmly, he 
crouched at the head of the stairs 
ready to hurl the grenade if the 
Vietcong started up. But he won¬ 
dered if a single grenade could stop 
them. All Josephson could find for a 
weapon was a wooden coat hanger. 

From time to time, one of the two 
men would leave the top of the stairs 
to glance out of a window. They 
saw Vietcong, wearing civilian 
clothing with identifying red arm- 
and neckbands, running from one 
Bung position to another. 


They tried to telephone the Ma¬ 
rine defenders in the mam building, 
but could get thiough only to the 
Marine guar?f in the old embassy 
building, a couple of miles away. 
The guard there, however, was able 
to relay their reports to the embat¬ 
tled compound. 

A 55-year-old combat veteran of 
the Second World War, Jacobson 
had served nine years in South 
Vietnam. Then, after a total of 26 
years’ army service, he had retired, 
joined the Agency for International 
Development and been sent to his 
present post at the embassy. 

Josephson, 37, had served four 
and a half years in Vietnam, first in 
the Air Force and then as Jacob¬ 
sen’s special assistant. This was 
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supposed to be his last night but one 
in Vietnam: he had planned to 
board a plane for Washington on 
the morning of February i. 

From his years as a soldier, Jacob¬ 
son knew that the battle hinged on 
who would be able to reinforce first. 
If the Vietcong managed to do so, 
then the Aniericans—^Jacobson and 
Josephson included—might all be 
killed. But, as the hours ticked by, 
firing lessened. It was obvious that 
the Vietcong were not being re¬ 
inforced. 

Enemy Below! Then at 6.45 
a.m., returning to the top of the 
stairs after a telephone call, Jacobson 
and Josephson got the shock of their 
lives; the two doors leading into 
the house were ajar and there were 
muddy footprints in the hall—and 
bloodstains. The enemy were in 
the living-room below. 

A showdown was now inevitable. 
The Vietcong would be coming up 
the stairs soon—either to get a Ixittcr 
field of fire, or because they had been 
driven from the ground floor. They 
would know by now that their mis¬ 
sion had failed and that only death 
awaited them. They would lx deter¬ 
mined to take as many Americans 
with them as possible. Jacobson and 
Josephson would be the first targets. 

As the two men waited, several 
Marines entered the house. “Watch 
it, there ar^ Vietcong downstairs!” 
Jacobson shouted. Gunfire erupted, 
and a Marine screamed in pain.-The 
Americans withdrew, taking the 
wounded man with them. Jacobson 


and Josephson, their nerves raw 
from more than five hours of agon¬ 
izing tension, were alone again with 
the enemy. 

Ten minutes—an eternity—went 
by. Neither man spoke. Then Jacob¬ 
son was lifted off the floor by two 
violent explosions. Josephson reeled 
backwards, thinking that the house 
had been blown out from under 
them. They finally realized that the 
Americans had thrown two concus¬ 
sion grenades into the hall in an 
eflort to drive out the Vietcong. 

A strange silence came over the 
house. Jacobson listened intently, 
but heard nothing. Was the battle 
over.? I’hen he understood: he had 
been deafened temporarily by the 
blasts. 

Jacobson could not hear the clunk¬ 
ing sounds as the Americans follow¬ 
ed up by throwing three canisters of 
tear gas into the hall. Thus, when 
the canisters exploded, he got a 
full dose of gas in the face. Joseph¬ 
son was almost as badly affected. 
Partially blinded, struggling to 
breathe and heaving with nausea, 
the two men stumbled into the bed¬ 
room. Jacobson kicked out a win¬ 
dow and screamed to the troops be¬ 
low to throw up gas masks and a 
weapon. 

At great risk one young private 
sprinted across the lawn and threw 
masks and a pistol through the win¬ 
dow. Two otners tossed up two clips 
of ammunition and half a dozen 
containers of riot gas. 

With the masks on, although 
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their eyes were still streaming, 
Jacobson and josephson could see 
once more. They returned to the 
stairs, and Jacobson threw the tear- 
gas canisters to the floor below. His 
hearing returned partially, and he 
realized that the firing had stopped 
outside. The battle for the embassy 
was over—almost. The finale was 
yet to come inside the house. 

Dicing with Death. Knowing the 
gas would drive the enemy up the 
stairs, Jacobson backed away from 
the staircase and crouched behind a 
wall. It would afford some conceal¬ 
ment, but no protection from bullets 
—it was made of ply word Joseph- 
son went into a bedroom, still clut¬ 
ching the coat hanger. 

Three minutes passed. Jacobson 
did not hear the Victcong come up 
the stairs. But he saw the barrel of a 
Chinese automatic rifle suddenly 
pushed round the corner of the wall, 
a few feet from his chest. Bullets 
sprayed in an arc, splintering the 
plywood on both sides of him. 

Jacobson leaped out from behind 
the wall—face to face with the Vict¬ 
cong soldier who was still firing. 
Jacobson’s first bullet spun the man 
round. His .second knocked him 
down. Jacobson saw that he was 
dead. 

The two Americans waited for 
the other Vietcon^ to come up the 
stairs. A minute ticked by. No one 
appeared. They edged to the stairs 


and looked down. There was no one 
in the hall. They concluded that the 
others had left the house earlier. 

Jacobson and Josephson stepped 
over the body anc| went downstairs, 
knees shaking. Emerging into the 
now-pcaceful compound, they took 
off their gas masks and breathed the 
fresh morning air with delight. The 
tropical sun blazed overhead. The 
flower beds were alive with gor¬ 
geous colour. Scattered there in the 
compound were the bodies of i8 
other Vietcong. Five Americans had 
been killed and 15 wounded. When 
a reporter asked Jacobson some 
questions, he could hear his own 
voice only faintl). His face was 
haggard, his shirt soaked with per¬ 
spiration. He felt very, very tired. 

It was not until a week later thal 
Josephson could get a plane home. 
Jacobson, who remained in Saigon, 
returned to his 4 iouse soon aficr the 
battle. It was pierced with .some 500 
bullet holes. The furniture in the 
house was in splinters. Four suits 
and several shirts that had been 
hanging in a wardrobe were in tat¬ 
ters. Jacobson glanced at a lacquer 
portrait of a Chinese elder that hung 
on a wall: a bullet, he saw, had 
drilled a hole neatly through the 
elder’s heart. 

It was a miracle, he felt, that he 
and Josephson had escaped without 
so much as a scratch. 


A COLLEAGUE is a person utterly devoid of talent who inexplicably does 
the same job you do. — ^Jea^j^rge. quoted by Clarendon in L0 Figaro 



We may try with our fences to cage the wind, 
to trap for ourselves a bit of the 
universe. But possession is not tliat simple 
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B\ I LAN BtLL MosLLY 


E CALL our home Holly¬ 
hock Hill. It is on a 
gentle southern slope, 
where myriads of these old-fash¬ 
ioned flowers stand like great multi¬ 
coloured candlesticks lighting the 
garden throughout the summer. I 
like to wander among them, smell 
their summery odour, feel the 
delicate tissue of their petals, and 
observe the fat bumble-bees at work. 

It is one of my stations for medita¬ 
tion. Here and in other well-loved 
places—an old stump beneath a 
canopy of apple-tree branches, a 
bench beside a grey weathered shed 
—1 think, ask questions, and supply 
durable, home-made answers. 

Why are all floating things—a 
falling leaf, a silken, unanchored 


spiderweb, a bit of ihislledown~so 
graceful? It is because they have 
surrendered their will to a power 
greater than their own. Why arc 
these sprouts coming up so vigor¬ 
ously around this dead stump? 
Because the force for life is stronger 
than the force for death. 

In one corner 1 sit up high where 
I can sec over rooftops to far fields, 
creeks and woods, and I ask, “Who 
owns this land? Who owns that 
hawk sailing over Murphy’s corn¬ 
field, and those black and white 
cows grazing in Harper’s pasture?”' 
Everyone and no one. I do. You 
do. Anyone can. For, in the real 
sense, who can own the land? A 
cow? The colour and symmetry of a 
bluejay’s feathers? The song of a 
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cricket? The smoke from a chim¬ 
ney? 

Are not all these delights an 
expression of the Creator, just as the 
things are which grow on the land; 
just as the sky and the wind arc as 
they interact to make things grow ? 
A cow is a cow. A man is a man. A 
dandelion is a dandelion. But it is 
all one. Only as we absorb from, 
interact with, rub against, change 
into, appreciate to the fullest, do 
we own. 

Some days when my thoughts 
hang like damp cobwebs in mouldy 
cellars my answers do not come 
readily. A practical pari of me will 
say, chidingly, “But ^ou cannot 
walk into Harper’s field and bring 
a cow home. You cannot sell one 
of Harper’s cows.” But on other 
days when the mind goes beyond 
worldly logic I tell myself, “True. 
But I sec the cows at morning, 
coming, freed, from the big dairy 
barn on the top of the hill, kicking 
their heels and swishing their 
tails. 

I sec them at noon, lying in cool 
shade; I see them at sunset, going 
home, sweet with milk. I hear 
them mooing. Pictures of them 
standing knee-deep in the creek 
hang on the walls of my mind. With 
all this, who can say I do not share 
in the ownership of these cows?” 

I did not always feel this way 
about ownership. I thought in terms 
of legal papers, safes, possessions on 
pantry and cellar shelves. When we 
. first came to Hollyhock Hill, with 


the (feed in a strong metal box, it 
seemed good to erect fences—stout 
cedar posts with stretched woven 
wire. 

For scvcmI^ years, I was only 
vaguely conscious of the great elms, 
oaks and hickories that swept the 
sky not more than 200 feet away, 
the daisy fields that sloped up to 
the horizon, but, alas, outside our 
fences. I was prone to look only 
within our (jwn boundaries. How 
green grew our grass! How straight 
and healthy our trees! How homely 
the smoke from our chimney! 

Ancient Heritage. One spring, 
while transplanting something from 
the Outside into our yard so that 
we could enjoy it, I unearthed 
a rusty horseshoe. Another deeper 
thrust of the shovel brought up an 
Indian arrowhead. I felt that if we 
went deeper we would unearth, lay¬ 
er by layer, artifacts of all the people 
who had oncA* owned our slope. 

Owned? For the first time, that 
word penetrated my consciousness. 
Suddenly I realized that some day 
other people would live here, and 
our land would be theirs. But, and 
the qualification came tardily, only 
temporarily and under a man-made 
covenant, as was our ownership and 
others’ before us. 

It was a painful thought at first, as 
if some silent thief had passed by and 
taken our treasures away. But at that 
moment a mockingbird in my 
neighbour’s garden flew high in the 
air and came down in a dizzy cas- 
ca<Je of song. And something in 
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me whispered, “I own that 
mockingbird song. For does it not 
belong to anyone who has heard? 
How else can one own a birdsong?” 

I looked, really looked, at the elms 
and hickories to which 1 had paid 
scant attention before. They seemed 
to nod in the breeze, welcoming me 
back into the true world from which 
I had strayed. The sun glinted on a 
patch of leaves as if the golden notes 
of the bird’s song had been blown 
there and tangled in the branches. 
And I saw now that we had tried, 
with our fences, to cage the wind, to 
selfishly trap a bit of the universe, 
and had succeeded only in trapping 
ourselves. 

Sitting there by the pile of fresh 
soil, I made a covenant. No longer 
would deeds and fences prevent me 


from owning the grace and sweep 
of my neighTOurs’ stately trees. No 
longer would birdsong cease to be 
mine if it emanated from outside our 
fences. The sunshine glinting on the 
back of some woolly sheep in the 
valley of Kashmir, half a world 
away, shines for me. May someone, 
waking half a world away, think on 
“my” hollyhocks and know they 
bloom for him. 

Now, from the stump, the wood¬ 
pile, or walking where the fences 
used to be, I ask occasionally, “How 
rich can you be?” And back comes 
.1 firm answer. In proportion as you 
refuse to limit yourself. In propor^ 
tion as you perceive that all of God's 
creation belongs to all of His 
creatures. In proportion as you claim 
the universe! 


Symbol of the Sixties 

Who might be taken as the symbolic representative of Western man at 
this stage of civilization? Some astronaut? Scientist^ Film star? States¬ 
man? tidier? Poet? Engineer? We nominate the 29-ycar-old Chicago 
man who, during a recent visit to New Orleans, was knocked into Bourbon 
Street during a scuffle, sucked up by a street-sweeping machine and carried 
for three blocks before the device ejected him. 

—Editorial in the Ailington Northern Vugtnm Sun 


Sin-Drome 

Anyb6dy flying to Singapore is advised to check his luggage labels 
before leaving the airport. When the Bishop of Carpentaria, Australia, 
arrived in San Francisco, he was embarrassed to find,*as his two pieces of 
luggage were placed in his host’s car, that each one was still labelled as it 
haa been in Singapore: first class sin. —The AngUean Digest 



The Silent Voice 
of the Russian 
Resistance 


B\ Mkiiaei Logan 


I nRsr MET Victor Lcsrrk >v five 
years ago. Victor -whose name 
I have changed, as I have 
changed some of the more lecogni/ 
able details of his Iik- was then 2^, 
studying at a Leningrad architec¬ 
tural institute. I was an exchange 
student at Leningiad University 
When I visit him now, in a dreary, 
decaying district of Moscow, 20 min¬ 
utes’ walk from the Kremlin, he 
opens the door, grins broadly and 
wraps a lanky arm around my 
shoulder. But he docs not offer a 
greeting. He leads me quickly and 
silently down the dark corridor, 
past the communal kitchen and the 
rooms of the other families to his 
own narrow rectangle at the end. 

The silence in the hallway is an 
automatic precaution in Moscow: it 


IS assumed that one person in every 
communal apartment is “on retain¬ 
er” to report unusual occurrences to 
the police, and the sound of a 
strange accent is )ust the kind of 
unusual occurrAice people aie care¬ 
ful to avoid. 

Victor has special reasons to dispel 
the suspicion of his neighbours: he 
IS a member of the political under¬ 
ground that has come to life during 
the past two or three years in major 
Soviet cities. Victor is not famous 
for his underground activities; his 
name is unknown in this connexion 
except to a close circle of trusted 
friends—and to the secret police. 
Indeed, he may have been arrested 
by the time this article secs print. 

For Victor is precisely the kind 
of man the secret police have been 
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\yatching more and more relcndess- 
ly and persecuting more and more 
ruthlessly recently, in an attempt to 
stamp out the “traitorous, anti- 
* Soviet virus” of liberal ideas. He 
and a relative handful of like- 
minded intellectuals are responsible 
for the most remarkable new devel¬ 
opment in Soviet life—open protest 
against government repression. 

A great deal has been written in 
the Western Press about the new 
“wave” of protest in Russia—but 
little is reported about the repres¬ 
sion, the harshest since Stalin’s 
death, that is its c^^^unterpart. Vic¬ 
tor’s fortunes as a protester arc not 
typical—he has been luckier than 
many—but they do illustrate the 
position and prospects of Russians 
who challenge, however legally and 
humbly, the decisions of their 
government. 

Brought up on a collective farm 
some 500 miles cast of Moscow, the 
son of semi-literate peasants, Victor 
won the gold medal at school and 
was the natural leader in all Young 
Communist extra-curricular activ¬ 
ities. 

He went on to graduate from 
Leningrad University with an excel¬ 
lent academic record—good enough 
for him to be assigned to work in 
Moscow, the dream of all Soviet 
students, who dread assignment to 
the dismal, still-primitive Russian 
provinces. He was placed as a junior 
architect in a construction enterprise 
that builds apartment houses and 
stores—job he still has. 


In his student days, Victor was a 
firm believer in communism. With 
all its faults, the rcstrictiveness, the 
ineflicicncy, the incessant propagan¬ 
da, he was convinced that the system 
was essentially superior to capital¬ 
ism. He believed it was only a ques¬ 
tion of time before the Soviet Union, 
given peace, overcame its tempor¬ 
ary, irritating defects. 

Blighted Ideals. This was the 
typical attitude among students in 
major Soviet cities. Victor’s next 
few years were also typical. He 
didn’t change his mind about 
the essential rightness of commu¬ 
nism. 

He simply stop|xrd thinking 
about politics and buried himself in 
private pursuits: his job and career, 
his reading, music and friends. To 
some extent, this was the natural 
development of young men every¬ 
where after the idealism of student 
days. In the case of Victor and 
his friends, disillusionment about 
the promises of the Soviet govern¬ 
ment was also responsible. 

But Victor would not have been 
pushed to the hazardous point of 
open protest were it not for the cele¬ 
brated affair of Andrei Sinyavsky 
and Yuli Daniel. 

In February 1966, these two Rus¬ 
sian writers were convicted ill Mos-, 
cow of disseminating “slanderous 
inventions defamatory to the Soviet 
political and social system . .. with 
the purpose of subverting or weak¬ 
ening the Soviet regime.” The pro¬ 
ceedings were so crudely unfair that 
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the case became an instant cause 
cHihre. 

Sinyavsky and Daniel were sen¬ 
tenced to labour colonies for seven 
and five years respectively.* 

In violation of Soviet law, the 
trial was closed to Press and public, 
except for handpicked witnesses 
who were forbidden t(j take notes. 
Nevertheless, a partial transcript 
was smuggled from the court, and 
copies were soon circulating among 
intellectuals. Victor saw a copy a 
few weeks after the trial. “It was 
more than a shock,” he told me. “It 
made me sick. I wasn’t naive about 
how things arc run in this country, 
but this case put ever) thing in a 
new light. Everything we’d been 
hoping for, even the bit ot progress 
since Stalin’s death, seemed to be 
wiped out by that trial.” 

Brave Stand. Ghxim descended 
on Victor and his friends. Then he 
did something that, under the 
circumstances, was extremely cou¬ 
rageous—“or,” he now says, 
“extremely stupid.” He drafted a 
protest to Leonid Brezhnev, gen¬ 
eral secretary of the Communist 
Party, and Alexei Kosygin. 

Victor’s appeal, a short, moving 
statement, pointed out that “this 
episode has done far more damage 
to the reputation of the Soviet Union 
than any number of anti-Soviet 
novels, because novels arc, after all, 

* Lfltt October. Daniel'* wife and two other 
Ruasian* were sentenced to extfe, for terms vary¬ 
ing from thiee to five years, for staging a protest 
in Red Square against the invasion of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 
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only Tiction, but the trial is fact. 
And the fact is, these two writers 
were persecuted not for any misdeed 
but for their thoughts alone—a 
violation of the most basic law of 
civilized society.” 

Harmless as this kind of petition 
would seem in the West, in Moscow 
it was revolutionary. For Victor 
signed his name and gave his ad¬ 
dress on the letter, as did the 23 
others who joined him in signing 
it. Without co-ordination, dozens, 
perhaps hundreds, of other similar 
petitions were dispatched to the 
highest Soviet authorities. This was 
the beginning of a previously incon¬ 
ceivable protest movement. 

Voice of Liberty. Then some¬ 
thing happened that, although never 
reported in the Western Press, was 
still more astonishing in Soviet 
terms. The single witness permitted 
to speak for the defence at the Sin- 
yavsky-Daniek trial was Victor 
Dmitrievich Duvakin, a professor of 
Russian literature at Moscow Uni¬ 
versity. Shortly after his testimony— 
a moving performance—he was 
dismissed from his post. 

Duvakin was one of the most re¬ 
spected and best-liked lecturers in 
the university, and the students’ 
reaction was immediate. Some 200 
pushed their way into the office of 
the university’s rector, and demand¬ 
ed a public explanation. The rector 
agreed, reluctantly, to a di^iussion 
of ^e affair. 

The news raced through the 
university and intellectual circles 
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in the city. The auditorium seats 
some 1,500 people, but this even¬ 
ing more than twice that number 
packed the aisles and rails. 

The meeting began in an atmos¬ 
phere of electric expectation. The 
rector spoke first, then a high official 
from the Party ideological bureau, 
a grim-faced man. He warned that 
the Party would not tolerate “anar¬ 
chism” or “pseudo-liberalism.” He 
was shouted down—“get to the 
facts!” Booing drowned out his 
reply. The rest of the long meeting 
was given over ro criticism and 
expressions of outrage, the depth of 
which astonished even the students. 
No aspect of the dictatorshipcscapcd 
attack. 

Violent Reaction. At first the 
official was shocked. I’hcn his face 
grew scarlet with fury, and he 
mounted a counter-attack, calling 
Sinyavsky and Daniel “vicious, 
anti-Soviet renegades who defile our 
Motherland, the name of Commu¬ 
nism, even Lenin, the leader of 
working mankind!” Then Victor 
rose. He answered that it was Qot 
Sinyavsky or Daniel who discredit¬ 
ed everything Lenin stood for, but 
the men who rig trials and then lie 
to the world about it. “I challenge 
you now to compare what was 
actually said at the trial and what 
our Press said was said. I challenge 
you to redpen the case and give 
them an honest, public trial.” 

One morning that April, Victor 
was summoned for a “talk.” Even 
Moscow children made black jokes 


about the address designated for the 
meeting: headquarters of the secret 
police, the KGB. He arrived at the 
massive stone building at 6.30 that 
evening and was led into a standard 
Soviet office. “Sit down,” said a 
lean, sharp-featured man. “I don’t 
think we should waste time. Your 
buffoonery has gone far enough. 
Let's say it has stopped as of now” 

The interviewer, a KGB major, 
never raised his voice. He behaved 
with a cool assurance that he had 
total power over Victor. “We know 
everything about your subversive 
a'^tivitics,” he said. “Only your fine 
record as a student has saved you 
from immediate punishment. But 
one single wrong step, one more 
conversation about Sinyavsky or 
Daniel, and you’ll be an old man 
when you see Moscow again.” 

“I’ve done nothing wrong,” Vic-, 
tor said. 

The major held up a copy of the 
protest. “You not only signed this,” 
he said, “you drafted it. In your 
room, with your friends. You were, 
in other words, the founder of this 
little anti-Soviet cell.” 

“There was no cell, nothing anti- 
Soviet,” Victor answered. “What 
I’ve done is perfectly legal, and the 
time has come for people like yop 
to understand that there arc others 
in this country who aren’t afraid.” 

“You are playing the fool again,” 
the KGB officer said. “If it is neces¬ 
sary for us to produce evidence that 
you have done something illegal, 
the evidence will be produced— 
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currency speculation, violation of meet their friends in public places, 
passport rules, leave it to us. I think The new crackdown on potential 
you will tell your friends you now dissenters is the harshest in years, 
see the light and you were wrong. Despite all this, Victor and vir- 
1 I(now you will never sign another t"ally every otiicV Russian protester 
protest, pass another illegal book, remain firmly Marxist. “The Revo- 
conduct another ‘seminar’ about lution was fought to free people in 
what’s wrong with our Party’s dc- every way,’’Victor told me recently, 
cisions. Do I make myself clear?’’ lowering his voice and glancing at 

Victor said nothing. the surrounding tables in the cafe 

Silent Change. His activism , where we met, “To free their minds 
ended that evening. He has not as well as their bodies and their 
abandoned his ideals, but moved labour. And that’s precisely what 
from “active” to “underground” we want: demticracy as well as 
protest. These words are in quotes socialism. 

because thev mean something quite “I’m not- a hero,” Victor said, 
different in the Soviet con^^ext than “To protest more than once, you 
in the Western one. For most Mos- have to be prepared to sacrifice 
cow intellectuals, being in the un- everything, and I’m not ready for 
derground means simply reading that, not yet. But if the protests have 
prohibited books, listening to West- taught us anything, it’s that making 
ern shortwave broadcasts and Russia a free country is going to 
discussing political and intellectual take decades, maybe centuries. I’ve 
developments with friends. In other .stopped fcxjling^ysclf. I’ve had my 
words, it doesn’t mean plots against fling in politics and I want to live a 
the government; it is the mind that normal life.” 
is underground. One can talk, but “What arc you going to do now?” 
not write; think, but not act. I asked him. 

For several months after his first “What everyone does. What the 
warning, KGB agents trailed Vic- Russian intelligentsia has been do- 
tor—conspicuously, to enhance the ing for about two centuries. I’ll 
intimidation. Now he is no longer wait.” 

followed every day, but he is ex- Then he added: “You haven’t 
iremcly careful. The KCJB watch learnt to wait, you never had to 
on leading intellectuals Was intensi- learn it. If you don’t like something, 
fied drastically last summer, and it you shout, you demonstrate. But 
is now so thorough that some I’ve learnt. Do you know what it’s 
are afraid to use their telephones or like^to feel impment?” 

A NBW wine listed in an Australian y^tnemaker’s catalogue bears the 
impressive name “Chateau Downunda.” —r«Wf 



How imagination and perseverance brought 
joy to a dying New Zealand fisherman 


A Brighl, Clear 
Morning at Scatoiin 

By John Cordet Bensemann 


^ I "1 HE NURSE wheeled me into a 
I cubicle of a ward in the Well- 
A- ington Public Hospital. I 
had had polio and could move only 
my right hand and foot a little 
without pain. After I had settled 
down I took stock of my fellow 
patient. No movement came from 
his bed, no noise—all I could see 
was a human form well tucked up. 

When the nurse came back, she 
whispered that his name was Suther¬ 
land and that he had tuberculosis of 
the spine. He could not move with¬ 
out pain. “And he’s a difficult cus¬ 
tomer,” she added. Since the day he 
entered the hospital six months pre¬ 
viously, he had spoken to no one 
but his wife. Nurses and patients 
who had tritd to be friendly had 
, been rewarded with a gnmt, 

I was in pain, too, but I desper¬ 
ately wanted the companionship of 
other people, and so tried three or 


four times that first day to strike 
up an acquaintance with him. An 
irritable stirring was the only 
response. 

Breaking through Sutherland’s 
wall soon became an obsession with 
me. I knew that discussions which 
took our minds off our woes would 
help us both. But though I tried a 
great variety of topics, I got not a 
word from the other bed. 

Then Sutherland’s wife, on one of 
her regular visits, stopped by ray 
bed. By chance, she mentioned that 
he had been a keen fisherman. 

Next morning I called Sutherland 
by name and mentioned th^t his 
wife had told me that he liked fish¬ 
ing. I heard a sigh and the whis¬ 
pered words, “Yes, fishing.” A 
breakthrough. 

“Where did you fish?” I said. 

“Seatoun,” he murmured. 

For several minutes, we talked 
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about fishing. But when I tried to 
change the subject, Sutherland with¬ 
drew into himself again. 

1 was about to give up ail hope of 
making friends with this infuriating 
man when, suddenly, I had a wild 
idea. 

“I’m tied down like you, so how 
about both of us going fishing in our 
imagination?’’ 1 suggested. “The 
game will take our minds off our 
troubles.’’ 

“Ah, we’re not children,’’ he said. 

“I can sec the yellow sunshine on 
Melrose Hill from here,” I said. 
“This means a bright, clear morning 
at Seatoun. A sparkle ot the waves 
running in. The sea-gulls in the 
shallows pecking for cockh s, flying 
up and dropping them to break on 
the stones. The small fish, jumping, 
show silver, and now and then a big 
one stirs the surface. 

“Where do you fish at Seatoun^” 
I asked. “Barrett’s Reef?” 

“Barrett’s on southerlies, Somes 
Island on northerlies, and Baring 
Head on easterlies. No use to fish on 
westerlies, no use at all.” 

“Have you a boat?” I asked. 

He muttered awhile to himself 
and then murmured, “A lovely boat 
—12-foot clinker, and a little shed 
to keep it in.” 

“Good,” I said. “We’ll get it out 
and go for a trial run.” 

But Sutherland gave a deep sigh 
and that was the end of fishing and 
conversation for the day. 

The next morning when I sug- 
* gested that the day was fint and 


Janmry 

southerly, Sutherland perked up and 
reckoned we should try Barrett’s 
Reef. But this trip and the next two 
or three were flops, because every 
now and then Sutherland would 
burst out, “I can’t do it, I’m ill,” 
or, “It’s a damn-fool idea.” 

Happy Vision. Then suddenly he 
seemed to grasp the game, and we 
had good trips for about a fortnight. 

We always had trouble getting 
the boat in and out of the shed. We 
would pull together, and sometimes 
when I said “Heave” he would 
grunt with it. He was the captain 
and navigator. He chose the spot 
and studied the weather. He had a 
large stone on a painter for anchor¬ 
ing at the reef, a kedge for Somes 
Island, and life-jackets and lunch. 
“My wife cuts a good lunch,” he 
would say, “and she’s put some in 
for you, too.” 

One day w% decided to p-'int the 
boat. Grunting, we hauled it out. 
We looked at the planks and dis¬ 
cussed shape, timbers and types. 
You can spend much time and talk 
messing with a boat. “What colour 
shall we paint it inside?” I asked. 

“Yellow,” he said. “Good colour 
if you get into trouble. Easy to see. 
Paint’s on the top shelf at the back.” 

“I’ll stir it up and start at the 
bow,” I said. 

“Here,” he said, “don’t use that 
big brush. Use this little one, gets in 
thecracks better.” 

And so we’d go on in our imag¬ 
ination until breakfast. Sutherland 
seemed more inclined to talk early 
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in the mornings and then only lor 
about an hour. But we had some 
lovely trips. 

One morning wc decided to go 
out on the outside of the reef. Suther¬ 
land was sure the weather was just 
right and he had a new line he 
wanted to try. We pulled out, both 
rowing, taking the inner passage. 
The Kaikoura Mountains were 
clear, a good sign, and Sutherland 
was thrilled with the boat. 

“A real picture she is since we 
painted her. She seems to know it— 
rides better, too.” 

We paid out the- line at a good 
spot, argued about hooks, and 
warned each other about tangles. 

Final Catch. Suddenly Suther¬ 
land called out, “I’ve got a big one. 
He’s the biggest I ever hooked! ” He 
grunted, puffed and wheezed, and 
then said, “Look at that fish. Ain’t 
he a beaut.? Look at the colours—all 
blue and pink like a rainbow.” He 
gave a deep sigh of satisfaction, and 
said quietly to himself several times, 
“Best fish I ever caught.” Then, as 
sometimes happened, he fell silent. 

I carried on for a time and then I 
must have slept, because when the 
nurse came to prepare me for break¬ 
fast she had to awaken me. When 


Sutherland’s turn came the nurse 
could not arouse him, and she calkd 
the doctor. On examination the 
doctor pronounced him dead—^had 
been for about two hours, he be¬ 
lieved. He must have died just after 
he caught his big fish. 

Later that day Mrs. Sutherland 
came in. I offered my condolences, 
and she told me something of her 
husband’s last year. 

“We had bought a small week-end 
cottage by the sea,” she said, “and 
we put a down-payment on a boat. 
He was terribly upset about going 
to hospital before he had a chance 
to try out his boat. 

“Recently, though, he was in 
much better spirits. The last time I 
saw him, he talked about what he 
would do on his first day out of 
hospital. He was looking forward to 
trying a fishing spot on Barrett’s 
Reef that he hadn’t heard about be¬ 
fore. Was it you who told him about 
it?” 

I have been on many fishing trips 
in my life. Some of my best mem¬ 
ories are of summer days when the 
wind and line and bait, were right. 
But the fishing trips I remember 
with the most satisfaction were the 
ones when I didn’t catch a thing. 


JVedding Ring 

PsYCHoi4)Gy students from the local university who questioned teenage 
German schoolchildren on their ambitions reported the current [»ttern of 
female ambitions as foUows; u Get a husband, 2. Get a house in which, 
to keep him. 3. Buy a car in which to escape the drudgeries of housework, 
Find a j<A in.ordcr to escape from the house. — iri* Hartmwi. nana- v 
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Our sergeant, the proud father of 
12 children, has more than sufficient 
active duty to qualify for retirement. 
But every time the subject comes up he 
has a reason for deferment—usually 
financial. On a recent occasion, he put 
it a different way; “it’s not that I’ve 
found a home in the Army, but an 
army in my home.” —F. b. 

After a particularly tough fighter 
sweep over northern Italy during the 
war, planes were returning to base. 
One of them had been badly damaged 
and was so full of holes it resembled 
a flying colander. When he reached 
base, the pilot of the riddled plane 
called the flight commander on his 
radio and said that, since he had lost 
all his hydraulic fluid, he couldn’t 
lower his wheels or flaps, and the 
I en|^ne was starting to leak oiL 
‘ flight commander ordered him 


to bale out. “Now, the best way,” he 
added, “is to roll the plane over on its 
back and unfasten your harness.” 

There was a minute of silence and 
no action. Then over the radio came 
the pilot’s voice, asking meekly, 
“What’s the «ej:/-bcst way to bale 
out?” —L. c. 

In preparation for an official visit by 
the Duke of Gloucester a bright assort¬ 
ment of'flags was being strung outside 
our H.Q. 

A passing naval officer studied the 
array carefully, then anxiously asked 
the pctty-officer in charge: “Do we 
really have smallpox on board?” 

—J. G. Davidson 

Secretary of our Officer’s Club in 
the Far East—and a stickler for Club 
rules—was an elderly major, who in¬ 
sisted on all members changing into 
long trousers by 6 p.m. On the stroke 
of six one evening, he roared at an 
Australian captain who was chatting 
at the bar, ‘ 4 t is eighteen hundred 
hours, and yw are still wearing your 
shorts.” 

“Terribly sorry, sir,” replied the 
Australian, who promptly unbuttoned 
his shorts, let them fall to the floor, 
then returned to his drink. 

—Lieut.-Commander J. E. Taylor, RNR 
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A CLASS of junior NCOs was listen¬ 
ing to a particularly boring lecture by 
an unpopular sergeant. “A good ser¬ 
geant,” he droned, “can’t be made; a 
good sergeant has to be born . . . Any 
questions?” ’ 

A weary voice from the back of the 
room asked, “In or out of wedlock?” 

—Francis Farkes 

There were 82 young, nervous ser¬ 
vicemen aboard the chartered civilian 
plane which was taking us to Viet¬ 
nam. Throughout the flight the offi¬ 
cers and stewardesses did their best to 
put us at case, but as we approached 
the coast of Vietnam the tension 
mounted. 

When our plane prepared to land, 
the pilot made one last effort and sent 
us into fits of laughter. Over the inter¬ 
com he said, “Men, Td like to thank 
you for allowing us to serve you dur¬ 
ing this flight. We are about to land 
at Saigon. The local time is 4.35 a.m., 
the temperature is 96 degrees and there 
is light to moderate ground fire.” 

—L. K. c. 

Sailing past Gibraltar in April 1943, 
the Queen Mary received a signal from 
the garrison, “What ship? What 
ship?” Her immediate reply was, 
“What rock? What rock? ” 

—Philip MacLauomlin 

Recently our small daughter became 
friends with a little girl whose father 
is on the staff of the near-by Army 
Training School. 

“She doesn’t have a paddling pool 
or a dog or even a garden,” said our 
daughter, “so I expect she will come 
here a lot.” 

But as the holidays went on, I 


nodeed that our daughter seemed to be 
spending most of her time up at the 
Army camp with her new friend. 
“If she doesn’t have any of the things 
that you have here in the garden,” ! 
asked, “what do you do all day?” 

Replied our daughter, “I know she 
doesn’t have a paddling pool and a pet 
—everybody has those. She’s got an 
assault course.” —Mrs. J. R. S. 



In trouble with his jet, a young pilot 
was forced to eject. Fearing that his 
parents would hear of the accident, he 
telephoned to reassure them. He ex¬ 
plained to his father what had hap 
pened, that he was quite all right, but 
that the jet was a complete write-off. 

There was a moment’s silence at the 
other end of the phone; then his father 
asked, “Is the plane insured, or do I 
have to pay for it?” — Mrs. R. C. T. 

Our submarine was on a visit to New 
York, and all day long we escorted 
visitors round, explaining the work¬ 
ings of various controls. Such routine 
work made us feel like bei^s of 
burden. 

Sitting at the evening meal, we were 
relaxing at being sailors again when 
suddenly a boy’s head poked through 
the galley hatch and an excited voiet 
exclaimed, “Hey, Mum 1 They’re 
ing them 1” . 



Countk'ss man-hours arc sa\'ccl 
the world ovt'r as more 
and more countries begif!... 

Measuring Up to 
the Metric System 

By Harlano Manchester 


I -^vER since the United States 
i was founded, advocates of 
-J the metric system of weights 
and measures have been urging its 
adoption in place of the present un¬ 
wieldy arrangement of feet, pounds, 
rods, quarts and bushels. Now 
legislation has finally been passed 
authorizing the Bureau of Stan¬ 
dards to study the idea. 

If the .United States does indeed 
convert, she will be a latecomer on 
board the metric bandwagon. Most 
European countries have used the 
system of metres, grammes and litres 
for generations. In the last 20 years 
the countries of another 1,500 mil¬ 
lion pople—about half the world’s 
population—have gone metric. They 
India, Japan, China, EgJ'pt 


and Israel; South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand are following, so 
is Great Britain. This leaves Canada 
and the United States as the only 
big countri# still clinging to the 
fading imperial system of feet and 
pounds, and now Canada too may 
prepare for conversion. 

The British began planning their 
“metrication,” as the conversion is 
called, in May 1965; they hope to 
have it completed by 1975. The 
change, which will alter the lan¬ 
guage and affect the thinking of 55 
million people, was not dictated by 
the government—British industry 
asked for it. More than 55 per cent 
of all United Kingdom exports now 
go^o countrks using the metric sys-. 
tern, and many t^g m^ufaeforing 
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firms have been forced to run 
duplicate plants using both the im¬ 
perial and metric systems. More¬ 
over, a confusing mixture of the two 
systems often appears in the same 
product. 

For instance, when a British 
rolling mill gets an order for steel 
from the Continent, the customer 
may accept big parts in inches, but 
will specify that the nuts and bolts 
be in metric sizes. So the British 
company has to import bolts to fill 
the order. Result: reduced profits. 

Scientists and'educators have long 
championed the simplicity and effi¬ 
ciency of the metric system. Before 
its advent, measurement was based 
more on whim than on logic. The 
cubit used by carpenters in Noah’s 
time was the length of a man’s fore¬ 
arm from the ellx)W to the tip of the 
middle finger. Britain’s imperial 
system is a jerry-built structure 
based on the units brought in by the 
Roman conquerors 2,000 years ago. 

Legendary Start. King Henry I 
decreed the yard to be the distance 
from the point of his nose to the end 
of his hand. Purportedly the rod was 
defined as a combined length of the 
left feet of 16 men lined up to go to 
church; an acre as the amount of 
land a man could plough in a day; 
the inch, three barleycorns laid end 
to end. 

Invention of the decimal point in 
• * 5 % by the Flemish matheitiaticign; 
Simon Steyin, together with his pro- 
powl o£"k d^ihcidt . system of mea^ 
suremtmCj lai^ the foundation for 
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the metric system. It was not until 
the French Revolution created an 
atmosphere of change more than 200 
years later, however, that the plan 
was adopted. In 1791, 12 members 
of the French Academy of Sciences 
were appointed to frame a new 
decimal system based on the natural 
world. They defined the metre as 
one ten-millionth of the distance 
from the Equator to the Pole. Until 
recently, a platinum-iridium bar 
kept in an air-conditioned vault near 
Paris served as the world standard 
metre. Now the metre is based on 
the wavelength of orange-red light 
given off by the element Krypton 86, 
which can be measured with greater 
accuracy in scientific laboratories 
throughout the world. 

Timesaver. In contrast to the 
foot-jx)und-quart system, which re¬ 
quires its users either to memorize 
dozens of conversion figures or to 
have a reference book handy, the 
metric system is a model of clarity. 
Indeed, metric countries save count¬ 
less man-hours in calculations. E(^u- 
cators in the United States estimab: 
that the system would save a student 
six months of figure drudgery. 

British publishers are noW con¬ 
verting thousands of sopnee and, 
engineering textbooks to metric ter¬ 
minology. After 1971, engineering 
students must answer examination 
questions in rtic^ric symbols in orebr 
to qualify pr^^ionally.The Brid'sh 
pre^ has already adopted the^(^ntt*; 
grade, scale for weather re^riS; 
clmical thermometers bcani^ botk. 
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Fahrenheit and centigrade scales are 
now sold. 

In autumn 1967, the building in¬ 
dustry finished Britain’s first metric 
house—a four-bedroom dwelling— 
in Colchester with windows, doors, 
joists and roof timbers manufac¬ 
tured to metric dimensions. The 
conversion is giving the building 
industry a golden opportunity to 
simplify its products. Up to now, 
for instance, windows have been 
produced in more than a hundred 
sizes, for no good reason. Under the 
new system, the number is being cut 
to 25 or less, thus redut ing manu¬ 
facturing and distribution costs. 

Basic Changes. A pressing job in 
the British change-over is the con¬ 
version of millions of machines that 
weigh, measure or package goods, 
and handle coins. All the machines 
that make boxes and bottles will 
have to be redesigned. But the 
British take a dim view of the sug¬ 
gestion that eggs and oysters and 
flowers be sold in tens instead of by 
the traditional dozen or half-dozen. 

Industry and science are far ahead 
of the retail trade in making the 
change, but, say the conversion 
specialists, the public must not be 
“schizophrenic.” People must 
“think metric” on their jobs and 
come home and “shop metric” too. 

In the United States;,, Congress’s 
recent decision to opcf^,t)ie doors to 
discussion follows a long history of 


“metric controversy.” Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson, George Washington and 
John Quincy Adams all proposed 
adopting a decimal system of 
weights and measures. Congres¬ 
sional and public apathy blocked 
their plans, but in 1866 Congress did 
pass a bill legalizing the use of the 
metric systems for those who 
wanted to sell goods by the litre, 
kilogram or metre. Americans arc 
thus in the curious situation of 
having a legal metric system they 
don’t use, while using a foot-pOund 
system that has never been legalized. 

In a poll conducted early in 1968 
by Industrial Research magazine, 94 
per cent of the 3,100 American 
scientists and engineers who re¬ 
sponded favoured the change. But 
big firms arc justifiably concerned 
with the expense of the change-over. 
The General Electric Company 
estimates that it would cost them 
$200 million to go metric. A 
study made by the Stanford Re¬ 
search Institute estimates the total 
U.S. cost, spread oyer many years, 
at |i 1,000 million. Metric aciherents 
say that every year’s delay in going 
metric will boost the cost by about 
seven per cent. “America’s use of 
the English system is Russia’s 
secret weapon,” says Nobel Prize 
Winner Harold Urey. 

Many experts agree the hand¬ 
writing is on the wall—^and for the 
Unjtca States it ^ 11 & “metric.” 


i,THE TROUBLE ts, chUdrcii feel th^have to shock their eldi^rs, and each, 
gisn^ratiqn grows up into spmethiing harder to. shock. * 




By Eileen and Robert Mason Pollock 


With his boater, cane ;uid rakish charm, this 
irresistible entertainer is still idolized by millions 





P OSING FOR photographers on is the beginning of death. “There 
his 79th birthday, Maurice are countries and people who have 
Chevalier symbolically donned happened,*’ he says, “and don’t 
boxing gloves and explained, “Life happen any more.’’ So a good guess 
is a combat. It’s marvellous to have is that so long ds he continues to 
gone 79 rounds in such good form.’’ “happen” and his health remains, 
For the man with the silver hair, he will never leave the arena. 


irrepressible grin and sunshine 
voice, the bout goes on with aston¬ 
ishing vigour. On September 12, in 
Paris, he paused only long enough 
to celebrate birthday number 80. 
Then he left on his one-man “fare¬ 
well tour,” which took him to 
Britain, across Europe, and to 
North and South America. 

Was this long farewell really 
good-bye? “To my one-man tours, I 
think yes,” he will tell you. “But 
I’ll do television—and films, if the 
right one comes along.” 

Why, 15 years beyond the usual 
retirement milestone, does he con¬ 
tinue working at a pace a man half 
his age would find gruelling? Cer¬ 
tainly not for money. At the height 
of his Hollywood career his annual 
income was said to be over a million 
dollars. His luxurious home near 
Paris holds a king’s ransom in paint¬ 
ings by Cezanne, Renoir, Utrillo 
and Vlaminck. 

Nor docs he need the glory. A 
show-business ph^notnenon, his 
career has spanned seven decades 
from France’s gas-lit music halls to 
H^lywood’s fihnland. He has prob- 
‘ably played to more live audiences 
than, single entertainer. 

hegoon? Cheva- 
Jgj^H^'hften averred that to retife 


Only once has his determination 
faltered. In 1922, a nervous break¬ 
down brought him to the brink of 
suicide. To find the courage to face 
a Paris audience again, he forced 
himself to perform nightly in ob¬ 
scure country towns. At last he 
attempted his comeback and it was 
a major victory. 

Underlying Chevalier’s incredible 
energy is his insatiable desire for 
learning. With almost no formal 
schooling, he has spent a lifetime in 
self-education. When old friend 
Charles Boyer once suggested that a 
world of knowledge awaited him in 
books, Mauritt began by reading 
Montaigne, Maupassant and Tol¬ 
stoy; he then went on to build up a 
substantial library. 

Reading stimulated an interest in 
writing. Chevalier began his “reflec¬ 
tions” simply as an outlet for his 
active, perceptive mind, but a lead¬ 
ing French publisher persuaded him 
to compile them into a book. It be¬ 
came an immediate best-seller, and 
new volumes followed. 

Chevalier tries to learn from 
everyone. Guests at his numerous 
luneneon palsies may range from 
.McUd^France to EUis^ibetn Taylor 
ajgtd Richard Burton, !^;c0dec-lover, 
be b^s bought a. lesti^iiranHizc 
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espresso machine and delights 
in his guests’ enjoyment of the 
brew. 

There’s an ambivalence in his 
attitude towards growing old. On 
the one hand he will tell you, “Since 
you can do nothing about the march 
of years, you might as well not 
grieve about it.’’ And on the other, 
“If you don’t follow the tempo and 
be alert to the times, you don’t stay 
on the road.’’ 

Ageless Charmer. Hermione 
Gingold, with whom Chevalier 
sang a duet in the film Gigt, remem¬ 
bers arriving on the set at 6 a.m., 
wearing slacks and no make-up, to 
find Maurice meticulously dressed, 
even to a boutonniere. “The gov¬ 
ernment should buy up Maurice 
Chevalier,’’ says Miss Gingold, “for 
an exhibit on how to age grace¬ 
fully.” 

On another occasion, while visit¬ 
ing Phil Silvers backstage, Chevalier 
looked at the pretty showgirls and 
sighed, “Ah, if only I were 20 years 
older.” 

Silvers was puzzled. “Don’t you 
mean 20 years younger?'* 

“No,” replied Chevalier, who 
was then 73. “If I were 20 years 
older, these girls wouldn’t bother 
me the way they do!” 

Today he will inform you with a 
sly wink that he gave up "amour" 
years ago, but he still generates a 
lot of*scx appeal. After seeing the 
adoration of females in his audi¬ 
ences today you can understand how 
lie once inspired mobs of 15,000 


women in London to tear at his 
clothes, shout his name and throw 
kisses in an era when Elvis Presley 
and the Beatles were still unborn. 

Unlike many stars, Chevalier has 
never been aloof from the public. 
When he is at home in the village of 
Marnes-la-Coquette, he drives every 
morning into Paris, leaves his car 
and walks the streets of his native 
city. 

He stops to chat with old resi¬ 
dents he never knew but who 
“remember” him just the same. It’s 
all part of the legendary Chevalier 
charm—involving people. Even 
from the stage he leans out to ask 
his audience dozens of times during 
a performance, “You see, ladies ana 
gentlemen.? You see?” 

Already a top star in France, 
Chevalier went to Hollywood in 
1928 with more hope than confi¬ 
dence. In his first film, Innocents of 
Paris, he sang a song which soared 
to popularity—iLo««e. Overnight 
the Frenchman with the pouting 
lower lip became an idol. 

He left Hollywood intending to 
try a musical-stage innovatiem 
throughout Europe—a one-noan 
show. But the Second World Wdr 
intervened. When peace came, he 
decided to try out his solo show in 
France. 

Friends warned him, “hfinety 
minutes on stage with only a piano 
to help you.? You could fall fiat on 
your face.” 

They were wrong. Chevalier $ooa. 
attracted the attention of Bi%. 
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Wilder, who was about to shoot a 
romantic comedy, Loi/e in the 
Afternoon, starring Gary Cooper 
and Audrey Hepburn. 

“I want you to be Audrey’s 
father,” Wilder told him. “You’re 
perfect for the part.” 

At a party later, a young starlet 
cooed that it was unfair to give a 
fatherly role to such a divinely 
handsome man. “I’m too old to play 
lovers,” Chevalier said with a grin. 
“I’m glad they didn’t make me her 
grandfather. ” 

Dedicated Approach. Chevalier 
attacked his second Hollywood 
career with the same discipline that 
characterized the first. In Joshua 
Logan’s film Fanny, in his finest 
acting role, he narrowly missed an 
Academy Award nomination for his 
performance as Panisse. 

Logan found him “a wonderful 
worker.” Most actors are delighted 
when a scene is shot with little or 
no retake, but Chevalier told Logan, 
“I’m facile,so you’re apt to like what 
I do first. But I want to improve. 
Don’t let me settle for the surface. 
Make me dig, make me work 
harder.” 

With his enthusiasm for ever 
alive, Chevalier has retained the 
wonderment and spontaneity of a 
child. And he has a remarkably re¬ 
freshing outlook on life which often 
shows up in his interviews with the 


Press. When one newspaperman de¬ 
manded if his teeth were really his 
own, Chevalier replied, smiling: “If 
you find a 78-year-old man who still 
has all his teeth, please give him my 
compliments.” 

In his long life Chevalier has gone 
through many grave times and 
emerged able to smile: 30 months 
in a German prisoner-of-war camp 
after being severely wounded in the 
First World War; his nervous 
breakdown in the early 1920s; pas¬ 
sionate love affairs like the one with 
fellow-star Mistinguett which was 
shattered by conflicting careers; the 
failure in Fiollywood of his first and 
only marriage. 

Bitterest of all perhaps was the 
accusation against him during the 
Second World War of collaboration 
with the Nazis. Not until Paris was 
liberated could the charge be proved 
false. 

All this if behind h im. For 
Chevalier, yesterday is to learn 
from, today is to live in, tomorrow 
is to plan for. It’s possibly the source 
of his glow—this unquenchable zest 
for living. Beside his bed is a photo¬ 
graph of his longtime friend Colette, 
famed author of Gigi, affectionately 
inscribed to him. Chevalier looks at 
the picture often; it’s a constant re¬ 
minder of her inspiring motto: 
“Look. Take in. Appreciate. And 
stop only to die.” 


Pet Peeve, 

r 

advertisement in a local ^per: “To the person who dumped 
- jk cat at t|^ Campbell farm recently—Ydhr kittens arc ready) ” 



Man, exerting too much pressure on nature, 
may wejl provoke a disastrous revenge 


Have We 
Reached the Limits 

of Pollution? 


Condensed from Time 


f "Frustration is rising over our 
i increasingly dirty air, filthy 
streets and malodorous rivers. 
This man-made pollution, bad 
enough in itself, reflects something 
even worse: a dangerous illusion 
that technological man can build 
bigger and bigger industrial societies 
with little regard for the iron laws of 
nature. The whole industrialized 
world is getting polluted, and emer¬ 
ging nations arc unlikely to slow 
their own development in the in¬ 
terest of clearer air and cleaner 
water. ^ 

Man has tended to ignore the fact 
that he is utterly dependent on the 
biosphere; a vast web of interacting 
processes and organisms in which 


one part of the living environment 
feeds on another. The biosphere is 
no immutable feature of the earth. 
Roughly 400 million years ago, 
terrestrial life consisted of primitive 
organisms that consumed oxygen as 
fast as green plants manufactured it. 
Only by some primeval accident 
were the organisms buried in sedi¬ 
mentary rock, thus permitting the 
atmosphere to become enriched to a 
life-sustaining mix of 20 per cent 
oxygen, plus nitrogen, jargon»r car^ 
bon dioxide and water vapour. With 
miraculous precision, tfe mix was 
maintained by plants, animals and 
bacteria, which used and retuined ^ 
the gases at equal rates. . . 

Primitive man did very little ; 
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damage to the environment. But to¬ 
day’s technological man, master of 
the atom and soon of the moon, is so 
aware of his strength that he is un¬ 
aware of his weakness—the fact that 
his pressure on nature may provoke 
revenge. Many scholars are now 
seriously concerned that human pol¬ 
lution may trigger some ecological 
disaster. 

The fantastic effluence of afflu¬ 
ence tends to overwhelm natural de¬ 
cay—the vital process that balances 
life in the natural world. All living 
things produce toxic wastes, includ¬ 
ing their own corpses. But where¬ 
as nature efficiently decays—and 
thus reuses—such wastes, man pro¬ 
duces huge quantiljies of synthetic 
materials that almost tot.idy resist 
natural decay. And, more and more, 
this waste is poisonous to man’s 
fellow creatures, to say nothing of 
himself. 

Chain Reaction. The impact 
of* pollutants on nature can be 
vastly amplified by food chains, the 
serial process by which weak crea¬ 
tures are typically eaten by stronger 
ones, in ascending order. The most 
closely studied example is the effect 
of crop pesticides. 

In the Canadian province of New 
Brunswick, for example, the appli¬ 
cation of only half a pound of 
DDT per acre of forest to control 
the spruce bud-worm has several 
times seriously damaged young sal¬ 
mon stock in the Miramichi River. 
Pesticides can contaminate the 
platiktqn of lakes and streams. Fish 
66 
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cat the DDT-tainted plankton, and 
the pesticide becomes concentrated 
in their bodies; the original dose ul¬ 
timately reaches multifold strength 
in fish-eating birds, which then 
often die or stop reproducing. 

In the polluting sense, man is the 
dirtiest animal, and he must learn 
that he can no longer afford to vent 
smoke casually into the sky and 
sewage into rivers as he did in an 
earlier day, when vast reserves of 
pure air and water easily diluted 
the pollutants. 

The earth is basically a closed 
system with a waste-disposal pro¬ 
cess that has limits. The winds 
that ventilate earth are onlv six 
miles high; toxic garbage can kill 
the tiny organisms that normally 
clean rivers. Today, industrial coun¬ 
tries arc straining the limits. 

Enduring Matter. Today’s “con¬ 
sumer” man actually consumes 
very little—life merely uses things. 
Though he burns, buries, grinds 
or flushes his wastes, the material 
survives in some form. And tech¬ 
nology adds to its longevity. The 
tin can used to rust away; now 
comes the immortal aluminium can, 
which may outlast the Pyramids. 

Human pollution is infinitely 
multiplied in big cities. New York 
City, for example, dumps 200 mil¬ 
lion gallons of raw sewage into the 
Hudson River daily. 

Each square miie of Manhattan 
produces 375i>ooo pounds of waste a 
day to be incinerated. Thirty per 
went of the residue drifts in the air as 
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Hy ash until it settles on the citizens. 

The sheer bulk of big cities slows 
the cleansing winds; at the same 
time, rising city heat helps to create 
thermal inversions (a layer of warm¬ 
er air above cooler) that can trap 
pollutants for days—a crisis that in 
1963 killed 400 New Yorkers. Cars 
complete the deadly picture. While 
chimneys belch sulphur dioxide, 
motor vehicles add tons of carbon 
monoxide (nearly 60 per cent of 
smog) and other lethal gases. Auto¬ 
mobile-exhaust fumes, containing 
tetraethyl lead, Sffect human nerves, 
increasing irritability and decreas¬ 
ing normal brain function. In the 
automobile’s 70-year history, man’s 
lead content has risen alarmingly. 
Arctic glaciers now contain wind¬ 
blown lead. 

The hope is that car manufac¬ 
turers will soon design exhaust-free'' 
electric or steam motors. Another 
hope is that nuclear power will be 
used to generate electricity in place 
of smoggy “fossil fuels’’ (oil, coal). 
But nuclear plants emit pollution, 
too: not only radioactive wastes, 
which must be buried, but also ex¬ 
tremely hot water that has to go 
somewhere and can become a 
serious threat to marine life. 

Industry already devours water on 
a vast scale—600,000 gallons to make 
one t(Mi4>f synthetic rubber, for ex¬ 
ample—and the resultant hot water 
releases the dissolved oxygen* in 
rivers and lakes, killing the &cteria 
that decade seWa^. M^nwhile, 
the ever-mounting sewage is causing 


other oxygen-robbing processes, and. 
dangerously depleting the oxygen in 
river basins. 

What cities badly need is a sys¬ 
tems approach to pollution; a com¬ 
puter analysis of everything that a 
total environment is taking in and 
giving out, via air, lano, water. 
Only then can cities make cost-bene¬ 
fit choices and balance the system. 
Equally vital are economic incen¬ 
tives, such as taxing specific pollu¬ 
tants so that factories stop using 
them. Since local governments may 
be loath to levy effluent charges, 
fearing loss of industry, the obvious 
need is regional co-operation to 
enforce scientific water use. 

Available Resources, Govern¬ 
ment aid is urgently needed to help 
cities build all kinds of waste-treat¬ 
ing facilities. Above all, man should 
strive to parallel natural decay by 
recycling—reusing as much waste as 
possible. Magnetic extractors in in¬ 
cinerators could save tons of metal 
and reduce incineration by ten per 
cent. The packaging industry could 
do a profound service by switching 
to materials that disappear—‘fast. 
The perfect container is the edible 
ice-cream cone. 

To cut air pollution, a Japanese 
process can be used to^' ponvert fly 
ash into cinder blocks. Recovering 
waste at the source is almost aIwa/$ 
cheaper than clearing it later. Take 
sulphur, for example, which w m; 
short supply round the ivpftd. 
Wasted sulphur dioxide hei^d ; 
from smokestacks could te 
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in the stack and converted to sul¬ 
phuric acid or even fertilizer. 

There is no question that just as 
technology has polluted the land, it 
can also depollute it. The real ques¬ 
tion is whether enough people want 
to take action. The trouble with 
modern man is that he tends to 
yawn at the news that pesticides are 


threatening remote penguins or 
pelicans. The false assumption that 
nature exists only to serve man is at 
the root of an ecological crisis—one 
that ranges front the lowly litterbug 
to the lunacy of nuclear prolifera¬ 
tion. At this hour, man’s only choice 
is to live in harmony with nature, 
not conquer it. 


Ahoyy Mate! 

Men who arc everlastingly wed to the witching waters of the world, 
but who incidentally have a wife based on land, may fathom the helms¬ 
man tactics in a marriage contract recently unearthed by an Edinburgh 
lawyer from an old deed box. Drawn up by a seafaring man, it envisages 
each mate’s duties in a shipshape union : 

Having read to her the Articles of War, I explained to her the conditions 
under which we were to sail in company on life’s voyage, namely: 

She is to obey signals without question when received. 

She is to steer by my reckoning. 

She is to stand by as a true consort in foul weather, battle or shipwreck. 

She is to run under my guns if assailed by picaroons or privateers. 

I am to keep her in due repair and see that she hlth her allowance of 
coats of paint, streamers and bunting, as befits a saucy craft. 

I am to take no other craft in tow, and if any be now attached to cut 
their hawsers. 

I am to revictual her day to day. 

Should she be blown on her beam ends by wind or misfortune, I am to 
stand by her and sec her righted. 

I am to set our course for the Great Harbour in the hope that moorings 

and ground to swing may be found for two well-built craft when laid up 

for eternity. —sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Mtcah Clark (Murray, London). Published by 

permiasion of the Sir Arthur Conan Doyle Estates 

)|i 3|e « 

Voice of Experience 

A Yale University president’s advice to Novice Fawcett, president of 
Ohio State University: “Always be kind t9 your cleverest students, Some 
of tlicm will return to your university as a good professor. And 
be kind to your Ic^ bright student;^ Some day one of mem wilt buitd 
a twp-nii^HpnKiotlar science laboratory.” —Ht a. f. 



By increasing our capacity to expect the best 
of others—to offer them our trust—we can 
enrich our own lives immeasurably 
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HEN I was eight I went to 
the circus and marvelled 
^ " at the trapeze artists, 

soaring impossibly through space, 
always catching the flying swing 
from each other. “Aren’t they 
scared?” I asked my mother. 

A man in the row ahead turned 
to answer. “They aren’t scared, hon¬ 
ey,” he said gently. “They trust each 
other.” 

“He used to be on the high wires 
himself,” someone whispered. 

Whenever I think of trusting peo¬ 
ple, I remember those flying figures, 
a hairbreadth from death, each 
making a place of safety for the 
other. I am reminded that, for all 
their courage and training, their 
breath-taking performance could 
not have been carried but without 
the essential ingredient of trust. 


So it is in ordinary life. An at¬ 
mosphere of trust is as necessary as 
air or water to human life. We can¬ 
not be ourselves unless we can trust 
the people around us; how impris¬ 
oned we are behind our masks when 
we dare not disclose ourselves to 
others! And to be on guard all the 
time paralyses our psychic energy. 
Moreover, it takes trust to love and 
be loved. “Love is an act of faith,” 
wrote Erich Fromm, “and whoever 
is of little faith is also of little love.” 

On the other hand, in the presence 
of those who believe in us, we feel 
safe and free. The psychologist 
Bonaro Overstreet put itithis way; 
“We arc not only our brother’s keep¬ 
er; in countless large and small ways 
we arc our brother’s^ By our 

trust or distrust we shape him. 

Trust is the willingness to gamble 
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on the basic fact of good intentions. 
Kathryn Lawes, wife of the former 
warden of Sing Sing Prison in New 
York State, used to go into the 
prison yard almost every day. When 
the men played games, her children 
often played with them, while she 
sat among the other prisoners and 
watched. 

When people protested, she 
replied that she had no fear. “They 
are our friends,” she used to say.' 
“My children and 1 arc never so 
safe as we are here in the prison.” 

Her trust in them was remarkably 
commemorated. When she died sud¬ 
denly, word spread quii kly through 
the prison and the men gathered as 
close to the gate as possible. The 
principal keeper looked at the silent 
men, then flung open the gates. All 
day long the men filed to the house 
where her body lay. There were no 
walls around them, yet not one pris¬ 
oner broke the trust that had been 
placed in them. They all reported 
back to the prison yard. 

All fine human relationships de¬ 
pend on trust. The teacher’s battle 
is almost won the day she is able to 
persuade the delinquent child to 
believe that she intends him no 
harm. “One must be fond of people 
and trust them if one is not to make 
a mess of life,” wrote the novelist 
E. M. Forster. 

Why do human beings find it so 
difHcuit to trust each other? The 
main reason is that wc arc afraid. 
Watch two reserved people sitting 
side by side on a plane or a train, 
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each fearing to speak. “We are 
afraid,” wrote Rabbi Joshua Loth 
Liebman, “of being disparaged, re¬ 
jected, unmasked.” 

How diflerent the small encoun¬ 
ters of everyday life for someone 
who trusts the world! Once I heard 
a man describe a woman he had 
known. 

“She came to meet everyone,” 
he said, “with both hands out. 
You felt as if she were saying, ‘How 
1 trust you! I feel wonderful just 
being with you I ’ ” The man added, 
“You went away feeling as if you 
could do anything you tried to do.” 

Early Impressions. Memories 
often make us defensive. A business 
executive 1 know, for example, has 
few friends. His mother died when 
he was seven, and the well-meaning 
aunt who took him home with her 
told him that his mother had “gone 
away on a visit.” He waited vainly 
for weeks fol^his mother to return. 
As a result of this well-intentioned 
betrayal, he grew up unable to trust 
anyone again. 

To increase our capacity to trust 
one another, we first need faith in 
ourselves. “There’s nothing I’m 
afraid of like scared people,” wrote 
Robert Frost. And, in fact, he who 
feels inferior and inadequate cannot 
trust others. 

But to believe in our own worth 
docs not mean that wc shoiild sec 
nothing wrong with ourselves. 
Wha|: wc must trust about ourselves 
is simply what we must trust about 
^hers—that we, too, are seriously 
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trying to do what is right, however 
faultily! 

Second, trust requires realism. 
“It's risky to trust people,” an ac¬ 
quaintance of mine said bitterly. 
“You can be fooled.” She was right, 
if to trust people means betting that 
they will never do anything wrong. 
Trust cannot be founded on illusion. 
For the insensitive will not over¬ 
night become sensitive; the gossip 
will not necessarily keep your secret. 
The world is not an innocent play¬ 
ground on which everyone wishes 
us well, and we must face thi.s fact. 

No, real trust is not naivete. It is 
an unwavering acceptance of the 
other jxrrson as he is, and a sensitive 


reaching out for the best in him. 

Finally, trust requires a gamble— 
a gamble of love, time, money, 
sometimes even our lives, on some¬ 
one else. Trust will not always win. 
But Count Camillo di Cavour, the 
great Italian statesman, has said, 
“The man who trusts other men 
will make fewer mistakes than he 
who distrusts them.” 

No great human achievement has 
ever been accomplished without 
trust. Nor has man been able to 
achieve greatness without trust. 
“Trust men and they will be true to 
you,” wrote Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
“Treat them greatly and they will 
show themselves great.” 


mat JVa.s That? 

From the Washington Post: “In talking about student activism, he said 
he believed the majority of students want ‘moaningful participation’ in 
university decisions.” 

From a Toronto Globe and Mail report on medical care at Expo 67: 
“Some 1,600 people had to have participles removed from their eyes.” 

—Jerome Beatty, Jr., \n Saturday Review 

P'rom a State of New Hampshire application form for a tax exemption: 
“Be sure an dread the law before filling out application.” 


Smash Hit 

While waiting at the Post Office to collect a parcel which the postman 
had been unable to deliver, I couldn't help overhearing the complaints ot 
the fellow in front of me. Obviously upset at the condition of his package, 
he pointed out in no uncertain terms how he felt about the handling it had 
received. When he mentioned that the contents were fragile, the clerk 
interrupted to note that the wrapping was not adequate. “What’s more,” 
the clerk added, “the package has not been stamped properly.” 

“What docs that mean?” the customer demanded. “You used the 
Wrong foot? ” —Oary Evan« 
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In one of the most ambitious ventures ever 
undertaken, Venezuela is gambling on its future and 
building an industrial metrojoolis in the wilderness 



Venezuela’s New 
El Dorado 

By Ronald Schilllr 

A NDY Connelly, veteran air- Caron! rivers and saw a giant in- 
/ freight pilot, rubbed his eyes dustrial complex. 

A IL in astonishment. The last Office buildings, hotels and blocks 
time he’d flown over this part of of flats loomed through the overcast, 
eastern Venezuela—could it have Rows of pastel-coloured houses 
been only four years ago,?—it was all stretched as far as the eye could 
but uninhabited. Now, as he headed see. Along the river a train, haul- 
in from Panama, he looked down at ing'a hundred wagons, snaked to- 
the junction of the Orinoco and wards a dock lined with ocean-going 
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ships. In the distance, huge factory 
stacks spewed smoke into the sky. 

What Connelly was looking at 
was Ciudad Guayana. The popula¬ 
tion of this amazipg area has mush¬ 
roomed almost overnight from 4,000 
to 100,000. By 1975, it is expected to 
reach some 500,000; by 1980, per¬ 
haps a million. What’s happening 
there is one of the most imaginative 
ventures man has ever undertaken. 
The Venezuelan government is 
gambling $2,000 million on it. 

It is hoped that from Guayana 
will come enough hydro-elcctric 
power, iron o^e, steel, aluminium, 
lumber and wood pulp, manganese, 
sulphur, coal, nickel, chrome and 
other minerals to convert Venezuela 
into an industrial nation. By 1975, 
the territory is expected to provide 
20 per cent of the nation’s produc¬ 
tion and 146,000 new jobs. 

Guayana’s mineral wealth has 
long been known. Christopher Co¬ 
lumbus described the area as an 
“earthly paradise,’’ and, in 1596, Sir 
Walter Raleigh noted the presence 
of “rocks of a blue metallic colour, 
like unto the best steel ore.’’ To the 
Spanish explorers it was “El Do¬ 
rado,’’ a land rich in gold and dia¬ 
monds. Even today, in some river 
valleys after a heavy rain, motorists 
occasionally find precious stones em¬ 
bedded in their tyre treads. Yet for 
centuri^ piracy and tyranny, revo¬ 
lution and lethargy kept most of 
Guayana’s wealth inviolate. 

The land is theatrically beautiful. 
To the north lies the delta of the 


Orinoco, a lush jungle. Eastward lie 
thickly forested mountains, rich in 
mahogany and other hardwood 
trees. To the west, for 600 miles to 
the Colombian border, stretch the 
llanos, the famous plains of Vene¬ 
zuela, where cattle and horses run 
vC^ild. To the south stand the eerie 
tepuis, flat-topped mountains half a 
mile to a mile high, resembling the 
ramparts of a giant’s fortress. The 
centre of the territory, where city, 
mines and industries are now locat¬ 
ed, is a rolling savanna criss-crossed 
with rivers and dotted with occa¬ 
sional oases of palms. 

The first crack in Guayana’s isola¬ 
tion came during the Second World 
War, when the American steel in¬ 
dustry began a search for new 
sources of high-grade iron ore. Re¬ 
ports that aeroplane compasses spun 
erratically over certain portions of 
Venezuela indicated tl^ presence 
of iron ore. 

Riches Revealed. On investiga¬ 
tion, Bethlehem Steel discovered a 
rich lode at El Pao in 1941. Six 
years later, U.S. Steel, through 
the Orinoco Mining Company, 
made a spectacular find at Cerro 
Bolivar. This seven-and-a-half-mile* 
long, 2,6oo-foot-high mountain is 
literally crusted over with 500 mil¬ 
lion tons of ore which isJSo per cent 
iron, making it one of the richest 
lodes in the world. 

To get the ore out, the company 
spent $250 million to build a rail¬ 
way to docks at Ciudad Guayana, 
90 miles away, and dredged the 
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Orinoco River for the passage of 
6o,ooo-ton ore ships. Today, nearly 
700 vessels a year make the 160-mile 
voyage inland. Although 17-5 mil¬ 
lion tons of ore rattle into ships’ 
holds every year, there is still 50 
years’ supply in Cerro Bolivar—and 
half a dozen more mountains of iron 
are waiting. 

Economic Backbone. I'he seem¬ 
ingly inexhaustible flood of iroo 
offered the solution to a problem 
that had long worried Venezuela. 
For almost 50 years the country has 
lived on its petroleum reserves: oil 
provides 70 per cent of Venezuela’s 
revenue, 90 per cent of its exports, 
and has raised its per-capita income 
to roughly $800 a year, the highest 
in Latin America. However, unless 
new reserves are discovered, the oil 
will run out by 1988. Thus, in i960, 
the government decided to use oil 
revenues to develop Guayana. 

In charge of the programme is 
an autonomous organization, Cor- 
poracion Venezolana de Guayana 
(CVG). Its accomplishments have 
been outstanding. CVG has com¬ 
pleted Venezuela’s first steel mill, 
which currently produces 750,000 
tons a year, hopes ultimately to 
boost production to four million 
tons. 

In partnership with Reynolds 
International Incorporated, CVG 
has built an aluminium-smelting 
plant which will produce 10,000 
tons this year, and is expected to 
produce 100,000 tons annually by 
1980. Crude oil and natural gas are 
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being piped in from adjoining ter¬ 
ritories to provide the nucleus of a 
petrochemical industry. Ground is 
about to be broken for large lumber 
and pulp and paper mills. Also 
planned arc a $40 million iron-ore- 
concentrating plant, a $105 million 
sheet-steel mill, industrial-mach¬ 
inery factories, automobile and 
truck-assembly plants, and other 
industries. 

To provide power for these enter¬ 
prises, a I45 million 370,000-kilo¬ 
watt dam was flung across the wild 
Caroni River, and another dam is 
under construction at Guri, 60 miles 
upriver. Guri Dam will produce six 
million kilowatts of power in its 
final stage, more than twice the 
present power of the biggest Ameri¬ 
can dam, the Grand Coulee, in 
Washington. 

Meanwhile, a network of paved 
highways hri| been pushed through 
to connect the once inaccessible ter¬ 
ritory with the rest of Venezuela. 
With the opening, last year, of the 
Angostura Bridge across the Ori¬ 
noco—the longest suspension span 
in Latin America—the 400-mile trip 
to the capital city of Caracas was re¬ 
duced to less than ten hours. 

To provide food for the rapidly 
growing population, CVG turned 
to the immensely fertile, but reg¬ 
ularly flooded, Orinoco delta. A 
great system of levees is being 
thrown up that will bring into cul¬ 
tivation 500,000 acres of arable land. 

The cost of the ambitious Guay- 
*|na development programme is too 
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great for thp Venezuelan govern¬ 
ment to bear alone. It is counting on 
private enterprise, both Venezuelan 
and foreign, to share the burden— 
and opportunity. 

Foreign firms are guaranteed the 
same civil rights enjoyed by Vene¬ 
zuelans; their properties and 
profits are equally inviolate. Con¬ 
cerns already on the scene will, it is 
expected, be joined by others from 
Japan, Sweden, Germany and Italy, 
converting Guayana into a producer 
of goods and raw materials for the 
world. 

Astonishing City. Showplacc 
of this burgeoning empire is 
Santo Tome de Guayana (to give 
Ciudad Guayana its official, if sel¬ 
dom used, name). The city was 
designed along the southern bank of 
the Orinoco, with a broad street 
linking the steel mill and other 
heavy industry at the western end 
with the existing community of San 
Felix, 15 miles to the east. Along 
this main street are ranged the 
residential, commercial and civic 
centres. 

The planners took advantage of 
the natural beauty of the area by 
locating the cultural centre, which 
includes a college, museum, library 
and park, on a site overlooking the 
spectacular Caroni Falls. 

Guayana’s unprecedented de¬ 
mand for skilled labour of every 
type outstrips Venezuela’^ ability to 
provide it. Engineers and tech¬ 
nicians have been brought in from 
all over the world. When 300 skilled 


carpenters were needed at the Guri 
Dam, for example, they had to be 
imported from Italy and Germany. 
This situation is changing gradu¬ 
ally, as Venezuelans acquire the 
necessary training and skills. When 
the steel mill opened six years ago, 
practically every skilled job was held 
by a foreigner. Today, only 22 of its 
5,500 workers are non-Venezuelans. 

Many have been lured to Guayana 
by the opportunity to make a for¬ 
tune. Enzo Rambotti, who came 
from Italy owning “nothing but ten 
fillers,” now owns a seven-storey 
office building, worth $i million, 
and is head of a syndicate planning 
a multi-million-rand steel-fabricating 
plant. Ramon CJomez, brought in to 
manage the Orinoco executives’ 
club, now owns and runs a five- 
storey hotel, the largest in the city. 

Some have been attracted by the 
climate. Guayana is a comfortable 
place to live, with no malaria, few 
endemic diseases, and a temperature 
that ranges between 70 and 90 de¬ 
grees Fahrenheit all the year round. 

The move has proved disappoint¬ 
ing for some, however. An inevit¬ 
able rush of unskilled immigrants, 
without jobs or funds, has prMuced 
squatters’ shacks of scrap wood, 
corrugated tin and cardboard, across 
the neatly bulldozed markers ^ set 
out by Ciudad Guayana’s planners. 
Classrooms, teachers and doctors arc 
scarce, and parts of the community 
have a raw, frontier atmosphere. 

Nonetheless, everywhere in the 
territory there is an enthusiasni that, 

. 75, 
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is almost tangible. Activity never 
seems to slow down. Planning and 
business conferences run into the 
early hours of the morning. Mills 
and factories work three shifts a day, 
seven days a week, as do the mines 
and major construction sites. Ore 
ships complete their loading and 
head down the river at 2 a.m., to be 
replaced immediately by other ships 
waiting their turn. Roads leading to 


Caracas and the east are crowded 
with traffic 24 hours a day. 

“We’re in a race with time, and 
every person in Guayana knows it,” 
a young engineef said to me. “Un¬ 
less we can build sufficient industry 
to take the place of oil, our country 
is in danger and our children have 
no future.” 

Neither he nor his compatriots 
intend to let that happen. 


Height of Delight 

Two young women were discu^^ing how tall they would like to be. 
“Five foot six would be p< rfect,” said one. 

“Yes,” said her friend. "But if you wc.-c five foot three, you'd have 
three more inches of boys to choose from." — c. M. c. 


For Butter or JVorse ' 

Like most city couples smitten with a yen for country life, my wife and 1 
were soon busier than we'd ever been when we moved to a 40-acrc farm 
a few years ago. And she was even busier than I was, since she was there 
all day while I commuted to my job in the city. One week-end a visiting 
friend, observing her making butter with the little hand-operated churn 
we'd bought, about a half-hour job, suggested that she could ease the 
chore by getting ,an electric churn. There was a moment of silence and 
then I heard my wife’s astounded response: “Good heavens—and lose the 
only excuse I have to sit down ? “ —Ken Kraft 


In a rural school a teacher and her pupils recently spanned the long 
gap between “now” and “then” in agricultural history. The teacher 
brought an old-fashioned churn and two containers of cream to school 
one ^y and staged a butter-churning session. Of the 21 pupils present— 
all from farm homes—not one had ever seers butter churned before. As one 
small child watched the procedure with interest, she asked, “Will it be 
butted'or margarine?” NmbBuni 
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to produce alloy and special steels 

Started In 1923 in Bhadravati in Mysore State, today The Mysore Iron & Steel Ltd. 
has grown into a mammoth project turning out alloy and special steels. 

The Mysore Iron & Steel Ltd. also manufactures Charcoal Pig Iron, Cast Iron Pipes, 
C. I. Spun Pipes, Mild Steel, Sillco Manganese, FerrO'Manganese, Ferro-Chromjum, 
Ferro-Sillcon, C. I. General Castings, Plate Sleepers and Cement. 

With technical collaboration from Bohler&Co. of Austria, manufacturers of the 
world's best steel, The Mysore iron A Steel Ltd. offers the very highest quality alloy 
and special steels for aircraft and automobile manufacture, scientific instruments etc. 



THE fViySORE man & STEEL LTD.« 

BHADRAVATI. 
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Orbit into 
Fitness- 
Like an 
Astronaut 

By Curtis Mitchell / 

A 



America’s spacemen have down-to-earth 
ways of keeping fit which can 
propel anyone into tip-top condition 


I XERciSE not only increases 
I your energy, your produc- 
M. ..A tivity and your ability to 
cope; it may add years'to your life 
as well. Today almost everybody 
realizes this, but relatively few do 
much about it. Among those who do 
are the 50'odd men who comprise 
America’s astronaut corps in train¬ 
ing at Houston, Texas. They have 
found a “new approach” to exercise 
which, by making it voluntary, 
keeps it htjoyable. 

Dr. Charles Berry, director of 
Medical Research and Operatioiis at 
the Houston Manned Space Centre, 


explains: “All that we doctors do is 
furnish the astronauts with a set of 
general guidelines—no required 20 
press-ups a day or required two-mile 
run, for instance. What each man 
does, and how he does it, is up to 
him alone.” 

Early every morning, the astro¬ 
nauts can be seen jogging through 
Houston’s suburbs; in their spare 
time they are riding bikes afnd 
horses, water-skiing, sailing, playing 
basketball, handball or squash, 

Walter Schirra, with three space 
flights behind him, keeps fit with 
jog-trotting, gymnastics, tennis and 


cowKiuieu noM vamiiy wmuit 
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handball. James Lovell, co-holder of 
the world’s space endurance record, 
runs daily. Neil Armstrong, com¬ 
mander of the first rendezvous- 
and-docking flight, does gymnastics, 
jogtrots from meeting to meeting, 
and runs up all stairs. Charles 
Conrad, head of an Apollo reserve 
crew, believes in hard swimming. 

Astronauts aren’t necessarily great 
athletes. Physically, they are similar 
in many ways to business executives. 
They make decisions all day, sit in 
long committee meetings, study 
papers, work at nights and week¬ 
ends, travel almost constantly, live 
full lives as husbands and fathers. 
Yet, pressed as they are, they ma{e 
time for exercise. Even without 
specific orders, “keep fit’’ is implicit 
in their job. They know that 

Handball, the astronauts’favourite game, is 
like fives: a test of quick reflexes, played by 
hitting a small ball against a wall. A player 
scores by outwitting his opponent with an 
unreturnable shot. 



8<y 


maintenance of a healthy body 
demands physical activity. 

Advising them in their do-it-your¬ 
self keep-fit project is air force ser¬ 
geant Joe Garino. “Motivation is 
everything,” says Garino. “And 
nowadays you can get plenty of it 
just by reading about people para¬ 
lysed by strokes or killed by coro¬ 
nary attacks—which exercise helps 
to prevent.” Here is the programme 
that he advises for astronauts, or for 
anyone who wants to keep fit. 

1. Have a thorough physical 
examination once a year. 

2. Set aside at least one, prefer¬ 
ably two, exercise periods each day. 
“It’s the same with everybody—as¬ 
tronauts or businessmen,” Sergeant 
Garino says. “The hardest part of an 
exercise programme is for a man to 
get up from his chair for the first 
time.” Make exercise a habit. 

3. Startif^ gradually, work to 
build up y^ur stamina. This, not 
speed or muscle, should be every¬ 
one’s main aim in physical condi¬ 
tioning : the ability to endure strain 
without becoming exhausted. 

4. One of the best exercises is 
running. Try walking 50 steps, 
running 50 steps, for half a mile 
three times a week. Then cut down 
the walking and increase the run¬ 
ning distance as you can, slowly and 
steadily. “In two or three months,'’ 
says Garino, “you’ll be running like 
a schoolboy. I run two miles a day. 
Some of the astronauts riin more.” 

5. Pick a sport that is fun, prefer- 
^ ably one that is played with another 



person in energetic competition, 
such as tennis, badminton, squash 
or handball. Play regularly. 

6. Relax regularly, too. One way 
is to take a quick walk whenever 
your daily work gets you down. An¬ 
other way is to exercise briefly just 
before you go to bed; tired muscles 
will relax instead of tensing, and 
you will sleep better. 

7. Balance exercise and diet. The 
astronauts — average weight 12 
stone—detest dieting and eat 
heartily. But exercise helps to work 
off any extra food. “A man who 
has made a habit of keeping in con¬ 
dition knows when he’s gaining 
weight,” says Dr. Berry. “He just 
doesn’t feel right.” 

The list contains no surprises. 
What is new, if anything, is its 
emphasis on the variety of activities 
that can contribute to fitness.* 

Among new astronauts, as among 
many people, two muscular de¬ 
ficiencies predominate: weak backs 
and weak hands. Weak backs fre¬ 
quently cause low back pain. To 
cure tnis Sergeant Garino recom¬ 
mends two exercises. 



First, the bent-knee sit-up. Lie on 
your back on the floor, with knees 
bent, arms extended in front of you. 
Raise the upper body to a sitting 
position; then lie down again. Do 
eight to ten sit-ups, three times 
the first week. For succeeding 
weeks, increase the number of sit- 
ups by five, and do the exercise 
with your hands clasped behind 
your head. 

Second, the “frog hang.” Find a 
bar from which you can hang by 
your hands. Grasp it and raise Doth 
knees as high as you can towards 
your chest. Hold the position for at 
least five seconds, and repeat until 
tired. 

These exercises strengthen your 
abdominal and lower back muscles. 
They, in turn, act to straighten the 
front line of your body alid lift>the 
front of your pelvis. This lessens the 
curve in the lower spine, relieves 
pressure on the nerves entering the 
spinal column—and usually stops 
low back pain. 

To build up strength in hands and 


* See “You Can Feel Fit nt Any Age," 
Reader’s Digest, April 1968. 
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wrists — neces¬ 
sary to deal 
with the unbe¬ 
lievably tiring 
procedures of 
positioning nuts 
and bolts and 
making electri¬ 
cal connexions 
in space—astro 
naut Ed Aldrin 
used a special 
gimmick to train 
for the final 
space walk of 
the Gemini 

series. It was a 
weight (five 

pounds at first, 
increased to 

twelve) tied to a six-foot sash cord 

which he rolled up on a piece of 

broomstick. Holding on to the 
broomstick with both hands, elbows 
locked, he would wind up the 
weight several times a day. Later, in 
space, he was able to stay outside 
his capsule and do some hand work 
for five and a half hours. 

“He performed sensationally,” 

Garino says. “For the kind of grip 
that makes good astronauts—and 
good golfers, too—fix up a device 


like Aldrin’s. Or grip a soft rubber 
ball while you’re reading or watch¬ 
ing television.” 

Each astronaut haS his own fa¬ 
vourite escape . when nerves get 
ragged and tension builds up. 
Several times during the month 
before the first U.S. orbital flight, 
John Glenn was scheduled to take 
off, and each time the flight was 
cancelled because of bad weather or 
other reasons. “When the pressure 
got too much,” Garino recalls, 
“he’d simply go out and walk for 
miles along the beach.” Two other 
astronauts turn to gardening when 
they feel the boiling point coming. 

It seems, therefore, that a first-rate 
fitness programme for the average 
person may be no formal pro¬ 
gramme at all. Instead, several 
interlocking elements are involved: 

• Regular and spirited activity of 
a fairly strenuous nature. 

• Free choice of the means by 
which one will get the job done. 

• Relief of tension by relaxation 
and fun. 

• The will power of a mind stim¬ 
ulated by its desire tor excellence. 

The human body, guided wisely, 
will show results. The astronauts 
have proved it. 



Reading Between the Lines 

The Town Council of Beauchamp in France appealed to residents for 
holiday accommodation for city schoolchildren, ^e poster read: “All 
woflfien wanting children please contact the mayor who will endeavour 
to fulfil their desires as far as he is -stuutmur zeitunt, Oennanjr 
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To the problems of one of the busiest courts 
in the world she brings a unique blend 
of compassion, understanding and humour 
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By J. D. Ratcliff 



T here is no other court quite 
like it. Justice is dispensed 
so rapidly that a case may 
last no longer than 90 seconds, ana 
on a busy day a hundred will be 
disposed of in a morning. Yet there 
seems to be time for warmth and 
understanding. 

“It is justice from the heart,” 
says one lawyer who has appeared 
there often, “with human rights 
placed above property rights.” But 
perhaps the most striking thing 
about this court is its easy informal¬ 
ity—without loss of dignity. 

A man walks in forgetting to re¬ 
move his hat. The judge glances up 
and says, “Take off trajS hat. you 
won’t catch cold.” 

An elderly woman who has just 
won a non-payment-of-rent case 
starts walking out of the court mu^ 
muring, “Thank you, Jesus; thank 
you, Jesus . . Tnc judge c4Hs for 
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attention, and the woman turns. 
“And thank you, Judge,” she adds. 
The judge smiles. “I only wanted 
equal time.” 

This busy Chicago court is pre¬ 
sided over by Edith Sampson, the 
first Negro woman ever elected to 
the bench in the United States. A 
print dress and a string of pearls 
peep out from the neck of her black 
judicial gown. Edith Sampson hard¬ 
ly follows the judicial stereotype: 
she is more like an understanding 
grandmother settling disputes in a 
contentious family. 

Varied Work. Chicago’s munipal- 
court system is one of the world’s 
biggest and busiest. Three million 
cases a year pass through an array of 
specialized courts handling every¬ 
thing from traffic violations to 
domestic relations. Judge Sampson 
currently presides over landlord- 
tenant cases. 

About 75 per cent of the people 
who come before her are Negroes, 
and nearly all arc poor. “This is 
their supreme court,” says Judge 
Sampson. “Since they have no 
money for an appeal, they either get 
justice here or not at all.” 

Edith Sampson was born Edith 
Spurlock in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, in 1901, one of eight children 
of a cleaning-shop employee. “I 
suppose we were poor, but we never 
knew it,” she says. 

“We had a good home. We wore 
second*hand clothes, and we all 
yf^kc 4 . To supplement family in- 
my mother txuidc hat frames. 


I worked in a fish market. We ate 
regularly, slept in clean beds, went 
to church.” 

Young Edith had the American 
Negro’s usual childhood experience 
of being called “nigger,” and being 
hurt by it. But thereafter, says Judge 
Sampson, “colour never bothered 
me very much. I know what I am, 
and a blonde I am not.” 

It took Edith Sampson many 
years to get through university and 
obtain two law degrees—since she 
did all of it via night school, mean¬ 
while paying her way by working 
during the day. In Chicago, during 
her law-school days, she married 
(and later divorced) Rufus Samp¬ 
son. Then her sister died arid left 
Edith her entire estate—two chil¬ 
dren. 

Afterwards, she married the late 
Joseph Clayton, a noted Negro crim¬ 
inal lawyer. She herself became well 
known as an attorney and, in 1949, 
was asked to go on a world tour for 
“America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air,” a popular radio programme. 
She did so—at her own expense. In 
every country, communist hecklers 
were on hand, asking barbed ques¬ 
tions about Negroes in America. 

“You ask, do we get fair treat¬ 
ment? My answer is no,” replied 
Mrs. Sampson. “Just the same, I’d 
ralhcr be a Negro in America than 
a citizen of any other country. In 
the past century we have made more 
progress than dark-skinned people 
Anywhere else in the world.” 
&xau$e of the deep impression 
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For a short while, he lives 
in a world of kings and 
courts. Chariots and 
warriors. And the barriers 
of time fall as a few 
lines transport him into 
a wonderful world of 
splendour and beauty. 
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JUSTICE—EDITH SAMPSON STYLE 


she made, President Truman ap¬ 
pointed her a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the United Nations in 
1950 and again in 1952. Taunted 
once by Russia’s Andrei Vyshinsky, 
she replied, “We Negroes aren’t in¬ 
terested in communism—we were 
slaves too long for that.’’ 

After several years as Assistant 
Corporation Counsel of Chicago, 
she was nominated by the Demo¬ 
cratic Party in 1962 to run for an un¬ 
expired term as circuit-court judge. 
Elected overwhelmingly, she got a 
still larger vote when she ran for a 
full six-year terrh in 1964. 

Judge Sampson, who has four 
honorary doctorates and has been 
the friend of four U.S. Presidents, 
is much too moderate to suit the 
radical fringe of young black acti¬ 
vists- They call her a “handker¬ 
chief head,’’ after the American 
Negro slave Mammy who tradition¬ 
ally wore a kerchief around her 
head. Unperturbed, she defends her 
position with vigour: 

“There were two great revolu¬ 
tions in the eighteenth century. Out 
of one came a democratic republic; 
out of the other came a reign of 
terror. Why.? The men who made 
the American revolution were prag¬ 
matic, practical. They weren’t out 
to create Utopia overnight, and 
moved for the most part within the 
framewoi;k of English law and 
liberty. The French revolutionaries 
in contrast, thought they could 
make an instant paradise by ruthless 
application of an idealistic logia 


“We have a similar situation in 
America today. I for one prefer the 
pragmatic way. Don’t tear down the 
old homestead until you have a clear 
idea of what you’ll build in its place. 
Just because you are impatient with 
moving at only five miles an hourj 
it doesn’t follow that accelerating to 
150 will solve problems. There is a 
cruising range.’’ 

Youth Leader. Judge Sampson 
has an unending round of engage 
ments. In 1965 she spoke to a grouj 
of young Negroes who were gettin| 
a new start via JOJBS (Job Oppor 
tunities through Better Skills): 

“In a bar on Saturday night, the 
losers attack you full-blast. Why arc 
you beating your brains out trying 
to beat the system.? How can you 
call yourself a man when you’ve sold 
out to the power structure.? What’s 
the percentage in being a garage 
mechanic or errand boy,? The white 
man has beat us down for years, 
for centuries. So you get even 
by tearing his comfortable, tight 
little world to pieces. Why fight 
when the odds are so heavy.? 

“I’ll tell you why. That is the way 
things were. They are not quite that 
way now. The doors have not been 
opened, but they have been un¬ 
locked. If we press against them, 
they will open. You students are 
about to walk through one of those 
unlocked doors. You might have ^ 
in your rooms and sulked. You 
might have taken to the streets. 
You might have retreated to the tos 
to drown your frustrations, Yo«il<^. 
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it the hard way—and you I admire.” 

Judge Sampson’s day begins 
promptly at 9.30 when she opens 
cpurt in Chicago’s glistening new 
Civic Centre. Ikfore her passes an 
unending panorama of humour, 
pathos, drama. 

Executing Rights. A woman 
about to be evicted steps forward. 
She carries a sickly baby on her arm 
and holds the hand of a toddler. 
The judge calls the lawyer for the 
landlord aside: “Do you know the 
street where this woman lives ? It is 
in one of the most sensitive areas on 
the South Side. It could explode 
any moment. Moving this woman 
out on the street just might do it. 1 
can’t take the responsibility of set¬ 
ting off a conflagration for $150 in 
back rent. Try and work out some¬ 
thing with the welfare people.” 

Then to the woman: “That baby 
is sick. There’s a clinic in your 
neighbourhood”—she gives the ad¬ 
dress. “I want you to go from this 
court to the clinic. Do you prom¬ 
ise?” The woman nods: “Yes, 
ma'am.' 

A voluble young Negro preacher 
1$ next. It’s a case of lease-braking. 
“Arc you one of these self-appointed 
leaders?” the judge asks* “You’d do 
better in the civil-rights movement. 
1 was in it before you were born. 1 
helped cultivate the ground vou are 
walking on. Whether you liJec it or 
not^ landlords have rignts, too. You 
g^ing to have to honour your 
jun as 1 would cxpTc a 
w^rd to. Good-bye.” 


A white man is next. He is two* 
months behind in his rent. “I was 
injured on the job. I’m short of 
funds, and my first responsibility is 
to my family, a disability 

cheque in two weeks and can pay 
my rent then.” The judge deciqes: 
“Stay in your flat until then. But 
when the cheque arrives, bring the 
money here. I want to see you pay 
.the rent. Be back here in 15 days.” 
The case has taken two minutes. 
“Satisfied?” she asks. Everyone 
smiles and the defendant nods. 

And so it goes—10,000 cases a 
year in the ever-crowded court¬ 
room. Endlessly patient, Judge 
Sampson keeps her court in session 
until the day’s full docket of misery 
is disposed of. “These people,” she 
says, “can t afford to lose more than 
a day’s work. If 1 keep them wait¬ 
ing for several days, it can mean 
economic disa^r.” 

Having lunch with Judge Samp¬ 
son is a memorable experience. On 
the way to a restaurant, the traffic 
light changes while she is halfway 
across the street. In her husky voice, 
she calls to the big Irish tramc cop, 
“Get me across here safely, or I’ll 
start a demonstration.” The police¬ 
man recognizes her, grins and stops 
all traffic to escort the judge to 
safety. 

On every street a dozen people 
greet her. An elderly man with a 
mop and pail wants to shake hands. 

A Negro giii smiles and waves. ' 
^white biMtnessman asks: ”How 
you been, Judge?” At a central 
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table in the restaurant, there is little 
time for eating because of a steady 
procession of people who want to 
say hallo: federal judges, lawyers 
whom she has given a hard time, 
cleaners and waiters. 

Alone in a taxi later, I asked the 
driver if he knew Judge Sampson. 
He broke into laughter. “Of course 
I know her. I was in her court once 
for failure to support my ex-wifc. 
She asked how much I had in 
my pocket. I had I50, but I tried to 
take out only part of it. It all came 
out together, and she took it and 
handed it over to my cx-wife. Then 
she grinned. 

“ ‘Give him $5 back,’ she said. 
‘He’ll need a drink after this.’ 
Know her? I’ll say I know her.” He 
could hardly control his laughter. 


In the ligni x, 
rest, how does Judge 
the future? “I am optimistic, lu . 
sure, America has a lot of unfinished 
business. The Negroes aren’t the 
only ones involved—there are the 
Indians, the Puerto Ricans, people 
from Appalachia. We are certainly 
rich enough, and we should be big 
enough, to see that opportunity is 
the right of all. More understand¬ 
ing and more opportunity must be 
offered by one side. The other must 
realize that equal rights mean equal 
responsibility. 

“We are beginning to move. 
We haven’t reached cruising speed 
yet, but we are moving towards a 
better America at an evcr-increasing 
pace. I only hope that neither side 
loses its head.” 


Dish Jockey 

I WAS browsing in the household section of a department store when 
there was a crash and clatter that made all heads turn. An assistant high 
up on a ladder had knocked over a large display of “unbreakable” dishes. 
In a loud voice, the red-faced assistant announced: “Testing, testing . ..” 

—p. L. s. 


Hard to Swallow 

An India-born friend of mine, travelling by air, told the counter clerk 
when he ordered his ticket that he was a vegetarian. He was assured that 
this information would be fed into the computer. 

At the airport he was informed that a special tray had been prepared for 
him in accordance with his diet restrictions. But on the plane, at lunch¬ 
time, the stewardess handed him a tray identical with those given the 
passengers—with the following message from the cmnputer: “The 
Pope now authorizes you to cat meai^ Fridays.” —Umu NofuAimhan 
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Enchanted World 
of the Dolls’ House 


By Flora Gill Jacobs 


Once the playthings of kings and 
noblemen, these astonishing 
toys still c^st a spell in miniature 


I AST YEAR in London a very small 
building without a foot of 
land was sold for 30,000 
guineas. On today’s inflated market, 
such a price for a piece of property 
may seem routine—until one learns 
that the small building which 
changed hands was a dolls’ house. 

Auctioned at Christie’s, this 
miniature residence is Titania’s 
Palace. Built in Dublin and opened 
by Queen Mary in 1922, the palace 
was the life work of Sir Nevile 
Wilkinson, soldier, artist and per¬ 
fectionist, who spent four years 
painting the reredos in the tiny 
chapel and collected most of its 
miniatutje treasurejr. 

The glorious result of his labours 
is a blend of classic mythology, 
exquisite handiwork, and whimsy 
(there arc, for instance, cupboards 


for spare wings in the fairy prin¬ 
cesses’ bedrooms). 

Before the war, this unique work 
of art toured the world, raising 
^100,000 for charity from those who 
viewed it. Today it is owned by a 
syndicate of three, headed by Lord 
Keyes. 

“We are happy to have secured 
its British ownership,’’ says Lord 
Keyes, “and we intend to continue 
the tradition of exhibiting Titania’s 
Palace all over the world.” 

Cognoscenti like Lord Keyes have 
taken dolls’ houses seriously for at 
least four centuries. In 1558, ■ the 
Duke of Bavaria, Albrecht V, 
ordered a fifte dolls’ house to be 
built for his small daughter. But the 
little girl was destined never to play 
with it. The patrician toy proved to 
be so magnificent that the Duke 

# 




One of the bathrooms in Tnania’s Palace. Built in 
Dublin, the Palace represents the l^'e work of Sir 
NeoiU Wilkinson 


g miniature the court life 
I around her, Frederick, 
t Prince of Wales and the 
I father of George III, took 
I up his own saw and ham¬ 
mer. As Horace Walpole 
wrote in 1750, “The Prince 
is building baby houses 
at Kew.” 

The great Dutch dolls’ 
houses of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries 
were all made for adults. 
“After all,’’ says Karl 
Grober, a German toy 
historian, “the grave, 
worthy Dutch burghers 
who spent their good 
money on these costly 


had it placed in his art collection creations were themselves but big 


instead. 

Although the Duke’s dolls’ house 
perished in a fire in 1674, other 
splendid examples nearly as old may 
be seen in museums ail over the 
world. Each is a charming lesson in 


children.” 

At the Central Museum in 
• Utrecht, there is a miniature 15- 
room man^on furnished in such 
splendour in 1690 that a mll-sizcd 
burglar went to the trouble of 


the arts, architecture, furnishings robbing it in 1831. Though he made 
and customs of its era. Only some off with the drawing-room chande- 
of these long-ago toys were made for Her, a pair of silver fire-irons, a 
children. Most were the luxurious tortoise-shell inlaid cabinet, an 
playthings of adults. Dolls’ house amber chest inlaid with gold and 
history is jammed with royal per- ivory, and a plate chest full of 
sonages bestowing sumptuous dolls’ spoons and forks, the absence of 
houses upon their favourites and these treasures is not noticeable in 
upon themselves. the opulently-furnished rooms. 

Sometimes they even built their The Dutch were great art collec- 
own. In the eighteenth century, tors, and in this diminutive house, 
after a visit to the Court of Bruns- as in the full-sized one it imitated, 
wick where Princess Augusta there is the customary art chamber. 
Dorothea had spent much of a Ornately-framed oil paintings cover 
long widowhood reproducing in * tfe traditional white-washed walls, 



This dolls’ house, made for Ann Sharp in ihe eighUenth 
tentury, is an show al Strangers’ Hall,Norwich. Abovt: 
I' lew oj the nurserv. Top left: Pari of the kitchen. 
Bottom left: "*Lady Jemima Johnsonone of the dolls 


while infinitesimal gold coins and 
pieces of C'hincse porcelain reflect 
the Dutch taste for miniature art. 

t iermany is known as the home rjf 
the dolls’ house, and museums thcic 
display fine specimens dating hack 
as far as 1600. One of the grandest, 
at the Cicrnianischcs National Mu¬ 
seum m Nuremberg, with the date 
1639 painted on a central dormer, 
has panelled walls, tiled stoves and 
decorated ceilings. Its kitchen, lined 
with pewter plates, copper skillets 
and a battery of other utensils, 
is so highly detailed that “Nurem¬ 
berg Kitchens” were made as 
separate toys to instruct girls in 
cooking. 

Architecturally, too, dolls’ houses 


arc valuable educational toys. Com¬ 
pare one of these tall, narrow, for¬ 
bidding bavarian houses with the 
low, marble, Italian dolls’ house to 
Ire seen in the Davia Hargellini Mu¬ 
seum of Industrial Art in Bologna. 
Built around 1700, this little palaz- 
zino has chequer-board marble 
flofjrs, Palladian arches and gilded 
ornamentation. On the ceilings ate 
frescoes of playful angels, bottles of 
wine stand on the table, a blackbird 
sits in a cage in the cnii^nce hall. 

Noted architects built many of 
Britain’s Queen Anne and Georgian 
doll mansions. Known as baby 
houses, these facsimiles of the state¬ 
ly homes of England had the family 
coat-of-arms on the pediment and 
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statues on the parapets. One house 
was so perfect architecturally that it 
was presented by Queen Anne to 
her god-daughter Ann Sharp, the 
Archbishop of York’s child. Appro¬ 
priately enough, the Monarch is 
represented in the house; her por¬ 
trait, painted on the back of an 
ancient playing card, hangs above 
the drawing-room fireplace. 

Dolls’ houses arc usually altered 
by succeeding generations, but Ann 
Sharp’s, with a few minor additions, 
has Ixen preserved just as its small 
owner left it. Even the names of her 
dolls survive, written on faded slips 
of paper and pinned to their cos¬ 
tumes. They include such person¬ 
ages as “my Lord Rochctr” “Sarah 
(Jill, ye child’s maid,’’ and “Lady 


January 

jemima Johnson,’’ all dressed in the 
fashions of the day. 

The elegant furnishings in this 
nine-room town house include rare 
pieces of silver, such as a tiny 
snuffers-and-tray, bearing the date- 
mark 1686, in my lady’s bedroom. 
There are several bleeding cups, 
grim tokens of primitive surgery. In 
the kitchen, a plum-pudding has 
been boiling for several centuries, 
while a sucking-pig roasts on the 
spit. This spit is itself a period piece, 
operated by a small, short-legged 
dog placed inside a revolving wheel 
set into the wall. When he ran, the 
spit turned. 

Perhaps the most famous dolls’ 
house in the world is the one at 
Windsor Castle, presented in 1924 to 



library in Queen Mary’s world-fatmus dolls* house at Windsor Castle, 
the perject detail qf the portrait of Elizabeth /, the tiny books and dispatch boxes 
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Queen Mary—a dolls’ house collec¬ 
tor of long standing—by her loyal 
subjects. One of Britain’s foremost 
architects, Sir Edwin Lutyens, who 
designed the city of New Delhi, 
drew up the blueprints. Authors 
such as Kipling and Galsworthy 
wrote special manuscripts in their 
own handwriting, which were 
bound in minuscule leather volumes 
for its library. Famous artists did oil 
paintings and water colours (770 of 
these), and there is a collection of 
music by British composers. 

The house it.fielf is palatial; there 
are suites for the King and Queen, 
even a strong-room for the Crown 
jewels. Doulton, Minton and 
Wedgwood made the china. Dun- 
hill the smoking accessories, and 
Rolls-Royce one of the limousines in 
the garage. There are j 8 jars of 
marmalade in the well-stocked store¬ 
room and a thrush’s nest—with 
eggs—in the garden. 

But perhaps the most extraordin¬ 
ary feature is the wine cellar. This 
is so authentically stocked with 
bottles of wine that, when the house 
was first on view to the public, 
temperance advocates protested. 

Art critics have had occasion to 
deal with dolls’ houses. A New 
York dealer, setting up a modern art 
show in the late 1940s, discovered 
to his dismay that the original 


of Marcel Duchamp’s celebrated 
“Nude Descending a Staircase” was 
3,000 miles away on the West Coast. 
A resourceful man, he remembered 
that the artist had made a copy for a 
gallery in a dolls’ house. He bor¬ 
rowed the miniature nude and hung 
it alongside the full-sized paintings. 

Dolls’ - house enthusiasts are 
known in growing numbers^ll over 
the world. For them the tiny houses 
with their tinier furniture cast a 
spell—one that traditionally causes 
fathers to monopolize their sons’ toy 
trains and mothers to spend hours 
running-up pocket-sized curtains. 

What is this subtle appeal.? His¬ 
torian A. C. Benson, writing about 
the Queen’s Dolls’ House, refers to 
the “great beauty in smallness.” 
Other authorities speak of “the 
mystique of the miniature.” 

But Phyllis McGinley puts it per¬ 
fectly in a poem she wrote about a 
mother who came across her child’s 
dolls’ house in the attic: 

“Over this house, most tranquil 
and complete ... 

She was sole mistress. Through 
the panes she was able 

to peer at her world reduced to the 
size of dream .. 

For those to whom the modern 
world often seems worth ’reducing, 
Phyllis McGinley’s words, and 
dolls’ houses, cannot be surpassed. 


Sun Worship 

Th® VICAR, of a city church was asked about his congregation’s atten¬ 
dance during the holiday season. “Up and down,” he replied. “Up in the 
mounrains and down at the sea.” —?• c. a,. 




Houles 

is more than a cycle 
-it's a lifetime companion 

Hercules is sturdy and smooth¬ 
running It IS built to exacting 
standards to give you 
economicril and trouble-frec; 
service for years and years 




WORLD-FAMOUS 
HERCULES 
PHILLIPS & BSA 


HERCULES. PHILLIPS and BSA are 
high-quality bicycles built by 
Tl Cycles of India at the largest, 
best-equipped cycle factory in 
S.E.Asia employing the latest 
techniques of the world's largest 
cycle makers, 

Tube Inv^tments Ltd., U.K. 



for today's active 
young people 

Sleek and smart-looking, 
PHILLIPS IS built to suit the 
needs of today s active young 
men Made from true-temper 
steel, PHILUPS is strong 
and tough to stand up to 
rigorous use 








BSA 

•the superior bicytle 

Light, strong and swift, BSA 
IS moulded along classic lines 
to go with your good taste 
Precision-built from the 
finest steel to withstand 
rough use Precision-tested 
to international standards 
by trained technicians 




Fast, attractive and 
dependable it is a symbol of 
superior manufacturing 
tecnnique and unmatched 
performance. Available in 
Flamboyant Red or Blue. 


Tl CYCLES OF INDIA 
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Take uncrushable, aurabl^, light 'Terene'; blend it expertly with cool cotton. Add 
glowing colours, swirling prints and you get enchanting Simplex ‘Sona’ saris. That 
stay fresh and creaseless through the day, carry you with poise into the evenings. 


For tbo finott In fabrics—simply ask for 
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The Simplex Mills C o. Ltd., Bombay 11. 

Sona barls aro availablo at; 

Stsid]e)r;;Nsar Metro Cinema, 6ombay-1 3R. « A to Z Tsxttfs Ospartmsntal Store, 
Opp. Cravrford Market, Rombay-I 6R • Z TexDls Departmental Store, Dadar, 
T5tii^Sombay*14 DD. * Beauty Kendra^ 0pp. Breach Candy Bath, 6ombay*26 WB. 
Near Lamington Road Polloe Stailoo, Bombay-7 WB. uiha«SM-50 
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Americas 
Glorious 
Great Lakes 

Make a voyage of discovery 
through this country's 
amazing^ vast fresh-water seas 

By Noel Mostert 


Great Lakes are the im- 
I memorial surprise of middle 
JL America, its finest colour; 
they are the greatest natural wonder 
of the whole continent, and yet, 
I am convinced, the most under¬ 
valued and unsung. 

My own first introduction to them 
came some 15 years ago from the 
spectacular stretch of Canadian Pa¬ 
cific track that runs along the north 
shore of Lake Superior. The train 
comes drumming down from the 
bushland plateau, doubling and 
turning in the cuttings, and sud¬ 
denly the emerald water heaves 
below, spreading from white 
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empty sands to a horizon as vast and 
open as the sea. That far horizon has 
always struck me as being the 
truest measure of North America’s 
breadth; it is hard to grasp that a 
land should contain several fresh¬ 
water seas so big that a ship can 
steam out of sight of the shore for 
a day or more, or even founder in 
giant waves, as happens from time 
to time. 

Water Galore. These changing, 
changeless lakes, flung upon the 
map, almost dead centre, spill 
eastward and southward across 
America’s Middle V-'esf. Ontario, 
the only Canadian province that 
fringes the lakes, spi^fwls along 
their northern coasts, and eight U.S. 
states—New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota—crowd their 
lower shores. More than 40 per cent 
of America’s total dollar income 
from farming, mining and manu¬ 
facturing is earned around their 
basins; 80 per cent of Canada’s 
industry is settled there—so that in 
a most literal sense it is indeed the 
breathing, pulsing, coursing heart 
of the continent. 

This is the largest group of lakes 
in the world and the biggest body 
of fresh water, covering 96,000 
square miles in surface, draining a 
300,000-square-mile area, and flow¬ 
ing to the sea at a rate of 240,000 
cubic feet per second—more than 
thp Seine, Thames and Danube 
'l^bincd. . 

\^he lakes were the greatest single 


asset with which America endowed 
its pioneer man. Their spacious 
waters were a natural highway for 
the exploring French and, two cen¬ 
turies later, for tlic main westward 
rush of settlement. And when ore 
was discovered on Superior’s shores, 
in the mid- to late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, the cheap transportation pro¬ 
vided by the lakes became the lever 
of continental prosperity and boom. 
It established the American iron and 
steel industries, and made America 
the industrial giant of the world. 

Let us approach the lakes the best 
way: along the course of history, 
up from Montreal along the Saint 
Lawrence and its Seaway. We book 
on a big Swedish freighter that is on 
its way to the lakes to pick up grain 
and general cargo for Australia. 

Under way, we slide out of 
Montreal harlx)ur and nose through 
the deepening twilight iiUo the first 
lock of the Seaway at Saint Lambert. 
Suddenly a siren wails, bells ring, 
booms descend, the lock gates start 
swinging shut, lights flash red, and 
a drawbridge behind us descends 
while another in front rises, the 
heavy road and rail traffic shifting 
imperturbably and without pause 
from one to the other. There is a 
roar of water, the ship rises, and in 
minutes we have been lifted high 
enough to sail on. 

The Seaway is no miles long and 
has seven locks. Through our first 
night and the following day, these 
lift us steadily higher, into Lake 
Ontario. Ontario is the smallest of 




¥)ur business. 
Our pleasure. 


When business calls you around the world, 
call on the world’s most experienced air- 
!ine. Because we can take you almost any- 
v«here in the worid. To 121 cities in 83 
lands on ai! six continents. 

And because we'll take care of almost 
any detail. From itineraries to interpreters. 
From hotel rooms to business suites. From 


car rentals to computer rentals. 

Just call a Pan Am® Travel Agent'Or call 
Pan Am, and tell us what you'll need. 
Either before you go or in any pf our offices 
around the world. Your business Is our 
business. And our pleasure. 
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AMERICA’S GLORIOUS GREAT LAKES 


the Great Lakes, 193 miles long east 
to west, but it is deep, with a maxi¬ 
mum sounding of 778 feet. While 
the other lakes have distinct person¬ 
alities, Ontario’s is more elusive. 
The Niagara escarpment with its 
sheer thunderous drop has been an 
effective barrier between this and 
the other fakes, and the Saint Law¬ 
rence sluicing out of its eastern end 
draws Ontario’s attention seaward. 
Its commerce has always been in 
that direction—or south, to New 
York. Its mood is sedate. Here no 
vulgar echoes of the westward push, 
the immigrant scramble; that essen¬ 
tial pioneering familiarity of the 
upper lakes is missing. 

On the bridge, the pilot tells us 
that the lake sailor speaks a different 
nautical language. The lakeman 
came originally from the farm, and 
he brought with him a homely ter¬ 
minology. He goes steamboating, as 
he describes his calling; he calls the 
rail his fence, the bow the front 
end. When a propeller loses a blade 
he says the boat has “thrown her 
bucket.’’ After the Seaway brought 
in the ocean ships, pilotage was 
introduced and enforced, and the 
lakeman has grudgingly come to 
recognize that the Great Lakes are 
no longer his private preserve. 

In the morning we enter the Wel¬ 
land Canal, whose 27 miles and 
eight locks will lift us over the Ni¬ 
agara Falls escarpment to Lake Erie. 
We drift down the canal, past or¬ 
chards and towns. We sail between 
backyards. Then past the back porch 


of a small farmhouse. Some sort of 
domestic celebration, a table out on 
the grass, the men in chairs talking. 
I raise my glass and they nod. A 
woman comes out with a pie dish 
and offers it round; she raises it 
and smiles, and we know that she 
is sorry she can’t offer it to us across 
the gap of water. 

Next morning we break out past 
the last lock into Lake Eric. The 
ship suddenly begins to sway. Doors 
bang, the air pours cold and strong 
through the porthole. We are at sea. 

Dangerous Seas. Though Super¬ 
ior is the worst storm lake, with 
waves as high as 35 feet, Erie is the 
one that is most talked about: a 
killer of small craft. It has a reputa¬ 
tion for treacherous flash storms. 
The shallowest of the lakes, it can be 
pale and as smooth as glass—^then a 
few hours later be insensately churn¬ 
ing under a fugitive sky. Its shores 
arc low-lying, its beaches often nar¬ 
row, and except for the gritty im¬ 
prints pawed by industry, it is 
succulently pastoral. 

All day we push south-west. By 
evening the air is much colder, and 
a rainstorm washes away the profile 
of Cleveland, Ohio, as we pass in 
through the breakwater and tic up 
there. A group of officials wait,<»ti 
the sodden dock, all solemnly pa¬ 
tient in their wet clothes, motionless 
as pavement pigeons in a down¬ 
pour. This is our first American 
port, and they are here to clear the 
ship. One man goes down into the 
holds to look for beetles, a serious, 
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matter here in the heart of the con¬ 
tinent's farmlands; no vigilance is 
too small to protect against some 
unknown blight. 

We never really see the city; in 
the morning it remains hidden in 
dark mist, and the foghorn on the 
breakwater sounds steadily. The 
cargo winches are busy, and the ship 
lists to starboard as the cranes work 
the port side, probing and nodding 
over the hatches like weird skeletal 
giraffes feeding; crates of beer and 
canned fish swing upwards. 

At dusk we pass the Detroit River 
lighthouse, situated at the junction 
of river and lake. Detroit lies beside 
us now, an immense suffusion of 
light on the mist, with glowing red 
patches from the torches of the in¬ 
dustrial plants at River Rouge. The 
night rattles and growls with the 
sleepless discontent of industry on 
the near-by shore. 

Visual Splendour. The unity 
between metropolis and water at 
Detroit forms an extraordinary junc¬ 
tion. The other cities stand back, 
seem to bend their gaze inland to¬ 
wards the plains. But not Detroit. 
Nowhere else does human traffic 
converge so sp>ectacularly with such 
pace and purpose and pride—the 
silver streamliners and fast freights, 
the multicoloured cars and trucks 
and buses, the lake and ocean ships 
on the water, the air liners like a 
constant shower of glinting splinters 
above as they descend and ascend 
^|(?er;the city. 

'/dn the next day and night we run* 


the 2o6-milc north-south length of 
Lake Huron, the second-largest of 
the lakes. Its deepest sounding is 750 
feet, and its shores are sparsely 
populated. 

Except for one or two large cities, 
it still is wild country. You can 
smell the north here; the wind has 
the resinous taste of pine, and stings 
from having blown a long way 
across cold water. 

Strong Impressions. A spirit is 
in the air; one of the Swedes is 
sorting the charts, and the names 
marked on them run like an incan¬ 
tation to the presence that suddenly 
seems manifest about us—Mani¬ 
towoc, Manitowaning, Manitou 
North and Manitoulin. We take our 
sense of awe below with us, where 
we slowly and thoughtfully eat the 
rich meal and listen as the pilot, a 
Canadian, talks solemnly about 
ghosts anc^storm and wreck. 

We enter Saint Mary’s River at 
the upper end of Huron at twilight. 

The river is wide and still. On either 
side of it the forest comes down to 
the water, a stony shore; the country j 
behind rises to low, hunched moun¬ 
tains. 

The overwhelming impression is 
of absolute silence. Not even Huron 
itself seemed so wide, so empty, 
soundless, as these woods pressing 
thickly to the very edge of the 
water. A gull, solitary as fear, the 
only movement in this primeval 
desolation, rises beside the rail and - 
then wheels and soars high and 
catches that final light on its wing. 
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Boats for a moment, then vanishes. 

Our destination now is Fort Wil¬ 
liam, Ontario, at the top of Lake 
Superior. Superior is 360 miles long, 
the largest fresh-water lake in the 
world. It is also the deepest of the 
Great Lakes—with the deepest 
sounding at 1,302 feet, its bottom 
lies well below sea-level—and it 
holds almost half the water of the 
entire system. 

There is an antique stillness on 
Superior, a feeling of immense 
brooding age. Round-humped 
mountains skirting the shores look 
like burial mounds of the gods, their 
surfaces rubbed to a hard polish by 
glaciers through aeons of cold sleep. 
It is even in the very look of the 
water, a serene surface overlaid 
upon inscrutable depths. 

Out through these ancestral mists 
move the long lake barges bearing 
prairie grain and Minnesota ore. If 
there is a distinctive sound that man 
has brought to this region, then 
surely it is the harsh clanging of 
shunting freight cars, which re¬ 
echoes night and day in the ports 
where the trains crawl in with their 
mile-long loads of 
tinted nuggets. 

We slowly steam up to Fort Wil¬ 
liam. The town wears the look of 
any city; paved streets and urban 


golden seed or 


architecture. Yet the gleaming 
tracks and lines of car, fringing 
the wilderness, strike me as being 
among the most remarkable things 
we have experienced so far; one 
feels that one has indeed come to 
some junction of the continent be¬ 
tween past and present, between 
frontier and factory. 

Last Lap. Forty-eight hours later 
we pass through the Straits of 
Mackinac into Lake Michigan. 
Michigan, the only one of the lakes 
entirely within the United States, is 
the lake that built Chicago. It is the 
main route of the ocean-going ships. 
Its shores arc green and tangled in 
the north, and white with dunes to 
the east. 

Now the whole lake has gone 
glassy, and the sky black. There are 
distant rumbles, and suddenly the 
wind comes. In no time the ship be¬ 
gins to lift and roll. The bulkheads 
creak; the curtains swing; lightning 
illuminates the whole ship. From 
that windless dusk to this black 
rage. A steward comes in to secure 
the porthole. 

“Tomorrow Chicago,” he says, 
as if to convince himself as well as 
me. It still doesn’t seem true. He 
should have said Cherbourg or 
Southampton. Chicago? I lie and 
listen to the water. 


Spicy Story 

AloMg with green chiUies, red chillies, tamales, tacos, enchiladas and 
other hot dishes, a little adc^ restaurant near the U.S.-Mexican border 
offers an alternative: “The Coward’s Plate.” —Oript* Bu»ch 







MY WIFE’S 
MAGIC MEMORY 

By Peter Barrett 


r I FEATS of a modcm com- He had four bottles that day, so it 
I puter are nothing compared must have been a Tuesday. I was 
A with the calculating machine still cleaning up the mess when the 
we havc-at our house. It’s my wife’s front doc^rbell rang, and it was a 
Magic Memory, and it’s so quick man selling sets of encyclopaedias at 
and infallible, it’s frightening. Take a special low price for April, 
the day our refrigerator broke “But we didn’t buy a set till the 
down. following year, which was 1958, and 

“When was it delivered.?’’ I asked I remember that because it was the 
my wife. “It might still be guaran- year you bought me a sewing ma- 
tced.’’ chine for a surprise. So it was ,a 

For a moment nothing happened; Tuesday in April 1957. But which 
then I saw a glimmer in her eye. Tuesday?’’ 

“I remember the morning well,’’ I held my breath, 
she began. “The milkman came into “Oh, yes! ” she said, brightening, 
the kitchen and slipped on some “That Tuesday. It was the six- 
butter and dropped a botde of milk, tcenth. I’d bought some beef and 
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the darned thing took ages to cook. 
You’d brought Ted home for sup¬ 
per, and while the two of you waited 
I kept peeping at the meat—and 
looking at our beautiful new re¬ 
frigerator.” 

So there it was, with all the ends 
tied up. I pity any lawyer who ever 
puts my wife in the witness box 
and tries to shake her on some insig¬ 
nificant point of long ago. She will 
clobber him. 

Rapid Recall. I have stood be¬ 
side her in awe as she tried to select 
a dress to wear out to dinner, dis¬ 
covering all over again that in some 
mysterious way the wearing of a 
dress is an event for a woman. 

“Why not the red silk one.?” I’ll 
say. 

“Sally and June saw me in that at 
the Bates’s just before Christmas, so 
that’s out,” she’ll say instantly. 

“Well, how about the brocade.?” 

It seems that Nadine saw her in 
the brocade twice last year and, 
under the rules of dressmanship, a 
third exposure is out of the ques¬ 
tion. Dress after dress is ticked off 
against a mental list, until a little 
light flickers on in the back of her 
head. 

“Only Ann has seen my chiffon,” 
she’ll say triumphantly. 

“I suppose you remember what 
she wore that time?” I’ll challenge. 

“Of course. A gold-lam^ sheath 


with two strands of baroque pearls 
and...” 

But I’ve fled to my wardrobe to 
pluck off the hanger the first suit 
my hand touches, secure in the 
knowledge that no man will remem¬ 
ber whether or not he ever saw it 
before. 

What really amazes me, though, 
is the way she spots old films on tele¬ 
vision. The other night I’d turned 
one on, and she came into the room 
during the credits. 

“We’ve seen that,” she said flatly. 

By now I’m conditioned to her 
rattling off plots of tcn-year-old 
films. She knows that the girl on 
the couch whom Cary Grant visits 
on Christmas Eve is a cripple and 
has kept it from him, etc. But how 
do you recognize a film from the 
credits? 

“How can you tell?” I asked. 

“From^he theme music. Doesn’t 
it ring any bells? You’ve not only 
heard it before, we’ve danced to it.” 

I should have given up then. But 
I persevered. “When?” 

“It was at a dance when we were 
in the other house. In May. I re¬ 
member it because that was the last 
time we had Mrs. Arbuckle as a baby 
sitter. She was the one who ate all 
the grapes, and we found the pips 
behind the radiator. We all wore 
fancy dress and you . . .” 

My hands went up in surrender. 


Letter to the editor of an Italian food-trade journal: “I don’t under- 
sland why there are so many holes^in Swiss cheese, when Gorgonisola and 
. RoqueftMTt need ventilating much more.” —Rudolf Buiv«r 
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TheWorlds 

Best-Loved 

Opera 

Bv Alice-Leone Moats 

Though critics scorned 
the first performance, its 
freshness and gaiety, 
its pathos and passion have 
won a special place in 
the hearts of theatre-goers 


f T WAS THE world premiere of La 
Boheme that night of February 
I, 1896, at Turin’s Tcatro 
Regio. The opera’s 37-year-old com¬ 
poser, Cjiacomo Puccini, stood ner¬ 
vously in the wings. Three years 
earlier, in the same theatre, his 
Manon Lcscaut had opened to im¬ 
mense acclaim. Now, the terrifying 
moment had cf>me when he would 
find out whether or not he could stay 
at the top of the musical ladder. He 
took five curtain calls at the end, but 
he felt keenly that the applause 
lacked warmth and he sensed disas¬ 
ter in the air. 

The next morning proved him 
right: the critics tore the new 
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work to pieces. Their attitude was 
summed up by Carlo Bersezio of La 
Stampa: “La Boh^tne does not leave 
any great impression on the soul of 
the listener, just as it will leave no 
great mark on the history of our 
lyric theatre.” But the conductor, a 
28-year-old named Arturo Tosca¬ 
nini, felt differently. “Absurd!” he 
said. “It’s a beautiful opera and will 
make audiences all over the wojld* 
weep.” 

Joyous Reception. Toscanini was 
right. Less than three months later, 
in Palermo, Sicily, 3,000 specta¬ 
tors went wild over the opera. 
Within four years, L^ Boheme was 
acclaimed in Buenos Aires, Milan, 
London, Berlin, Vienna, Paris and 
New York. Since then, it has 
achieved a success unsurpassed by 
any other opera—probably per¬ 
formed more often than any other 
serious stage work. It has been per¬ 
formed over 1,430 times at the 
Opera Comique in Paris alone and 
is staged an average of 100 times a 
year in Italy. Said Gianandrea Gav- 
azzoni, director of Milan’s La Scala 
until early 1968: “To pull in the 
crowds, we have only to post the 
notice of Bohbme outside the 
theatre.” 

La Boheme has captured the 
world’s heart and imagination for 
many of the same reasons that 
Frenchman Henri Murger’s novel, 
Schnes de la Vie de Boheme, cast a 
spell on Puccini when he first read 

in, 1893. “I sing episodes of senti- 
jQlSgnt that speak to the heart,” he** 

4 ^^ 


told a friend. “In Murger’s book 
there is everything I need and love: 
freshness, youth, passion, gaiety, 
tears wept in silence, love that gives 
joy and suffering. Above all, there is 
poetry—divine poetry.” 

The opera is a simple story of four 
young bohemians—Rodolfo, a poet, 
Marcello, a painter, Collinc, a phil¬ 
osopher, and Schaunard, a musi¬ 
cian—who live in poverty in Paris, 
always building castles in the air, 
but seldom with enough money for 
food. Rodolfo falls in love with his 
neighbour Mimi, a fragile, gentle 
seamstress who comes knocking at 
the door of his garret room on 
Christmas Eve to ask for a light for 
her candle. 

Marcello carries on a stormy 
love affair with the luxury-loving 
Musetta, who keeps running off 
with rich men but always returns 
to her palter whom she loves in 
spite of herself. Rodolfo discovers 
that Mimi has tuberculosis and, al¬ 
though he adores her, he gives her 
up to a wealthy viscount who is 
better able to look after her. But a 
few months later Mimi abandons 
her protector and returns to the 
garret. There she dies, despite the 
frantic efforts of Rodolfo and his 
friends to save her. 

Shocking Content. That an opera 
should be about bohemians and 
working girls was presumably what 
aroused the scorn of the critics in 
Turin. They would have liked epic 
characters drawn from history or 
legend and were shocked by the 
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realism of Lm Boheme. None of 
them could assert that Puccini 
lacked talent, but they bitterly at¬ 
tacked him for misusing that talent. 

Music was in Puccini’s blood. He 

• 

was the fifth in an unbroken line of 
musicians, all of whom held the post 
of cathedral organist in the Tuscan 
citv of Lucca. Giacomo, named after 
the founder of the dynasty, was born 
on December 22, 1858, and started 
his musical training as soon as he 
could stand. His father used to place 
coins on the organ keys so that the 
lx>y, in trying to pick them up, 
would produce sounds. 

Later, studies at the Pacini Insti¬ 
tute in Lucca were directed towards 
fitting him for the family post, but 
he never became more than a pass¬ 
able organist. At 18, he walked 14 
miles to Pisa to hear Verdi’s Atda, 
his first opera. That day, the course 
of his life was changed: in his 
words, “a musical window suddenly 
opened.” 

He went to Milan, then the mecca 
of all aspiring operatic composers, 
and enrolled at the Royal Conserva¬ 
tory of Music. His first opera, he 
Villi, completed in 1884, brought 
him to the attention of Giulio 
Ricordi, one of the great powers in 
the musical world at that time. 
Ricordi, head of the firm that pub¬ 
lished the works of Verdi, Donizetti 
and othor leading comtemporary 
opera composers, was exactly the 
right person to guide the unstable 
beginner, who swung between 
moods of deep dejection and high 


spirits and tried to hide his natural 
timidity under a cloak of arrogance. 

“Sor Giulio,” as Puccini respect¬ 
fully addressed the older man 
throughout the 28 years of their 
collaboration and friendship, took 
the place of a father, encouraging or 
scolding his protege as the occasion 
demanded. When Puccini’s second 
opera failed, Ricordi insisted upon 
continuing a 300'lire monthly allow¬ 
ance to the young composer and 
made himself responsible for reim¬ 
bursing the firm in case of another 
failure. He didn’t have to make 
good on that guarantee: the next 
opera, Manon Lescaut, was an in¬ 
stantaneous hit, followed by La 
Boheme. 

Brilliant Quartet. To create the 
libretto, Ricordi provided a “luxury 
team” of writers to adapt Murger’s 
book; Luigi lllica, author of more 
than 80 librettos, and Giuseppe 
Giocosa, a gifted poet and establish¬ 
ed dramatist. lllica wrote the out¬ 
line of the libretto and worked 
out the dramatic situations, while 
the verse was Giacosa’s domain. 
Ricordi himself formed part of the 
team—adding a verse here and 
there, or pointing out a weakness 
in the dramatic structure. But, above 
all, he had the firmness and tact 
required to keep the others in liiie. 

At times, Ricordi must have felt 
like Ben Hur driving a team of frac¬ 
tious horses. The highly exacting 
Puccini nearly drove the two writers 
mad with his unceasing demands 
for revisions and his insistence that 
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they follow what he called the fixed 
laws of the theatre: “Jt must in¬ 
terest, surprise, touch or move to 
laughter—for action is what counts 
on the stage.” Once,, when Giacosa 
threatened to resign, Ricordi sat 
down at the piano and played the 
music of the first act. Giacosa re¬ 
turned meekly to his writing-table, 
saying, ‘‘Now I understand the 
reasons for Puccini’s tyranny over 
verses and accents.” 

Illica gives us a vivid picture of 
the tempestuous story conferences: 
‘‘Giulio Ricordi, who was supposed 
to preside, always left his presiden¬ 
tial chair and descended into the 
arena to become one of the most ob¬ 
stinate and vigorous belligerents in 
that uproar of voices expressing dif¬ 
ferent views and conceptions. After 
each session Puccini had to rush off 
to his manicurist: he had bitten his 
fingernails down to the quick.” 

Puccini composed the music in 
less than a year—but it took 
three years to finish the opera. 
The libretto was written from be¬ 
ginning to end three times, and 
certain sections were rewritten four 
times. The four men argued every 
step of the way, but, once they had 
finished, the quarrels and dissen¬ 
sions were forgotten in the satisfac¬ 
tion of a job well done. 

Although Bohhme is one of the 
few operas‘that could be performed 
as a play, without the music its char¬ 
acters lack depth. Puccini’s genius 
has developed each character into 
a full portrait. There is even a 


calculated choice of instruments for 
the characterization of the protago¬ 
nists : strings for Rodolfo and 
Mimi; woodwinds for Musetta. 
Small scenic details such as the 
flicker of flames in the garret’s stove, 
or the ray of sun that suddenly falls 
on the face of the dying Mimi, arc 
also given musical depiction. 

Haunting Melody. Puccini put 
finis to the score on December lo, 
1895, at his favourite refuge, Torre 
del Lago, a tiny village on Lake 
Massaciuccoli. Ordinarily, he forgot 
his work while indulging his passion 
for shooting and stalking water 
birds, but a niece remembers |in 
afternoon on the lake when he sud¬ 
denly called to the boatman, “Row 
back as fast as you can! ” Reaching 
the dock, he ran into the house, 
where he sat down at the piano, 
red-cotton scarf still round his neck 
and heavy hunting boots on his feet, 
and began to pick out a tunc. This 
was the theme that later became 
Musetta’s waltz in Bohbme. 

Puccini usually cewnposed at 
night, beginning at about ten o’clock 
and often going on until dawn. Sit¬ 
ting down at the piano with his hat 
on, stccl-rimmcd spectacles on the 
end of his nose, and a pencil be¬ 
tween his teeth, he woidd work 
oblivious to the noise of the artists 
and writers who had gathered 
around him at Torre del Lago. It 
was only when they stopped chatter¬ 
ing that he’d ask, “What’s wrong? 
Have you all gone to sleep?” 

In warm weather, fishermen and 
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boatmen passing the villa in the 
early morning would stop to listen 
to the melodies coming through the 
open windows. Sometimes, un¬ 
known to the composer, they picked 
up a tune, and many of the Bohhme 
arias were first hummed on the 
dusty streets of Torre del Lago. 

Singers too have always been at¬ 
tracted to Boheme's arias. Every 
great soprano of the past 70 years— 
Nellie Melba, Lina Cavalieri, Lida 
Albanese, Maria Callas to mention 
only a few—has sung Mimi. Tenors 
Enrico Caruso, John McCormack, 
Beniamino Gigli and Jan Peerce 
have been among fhc most widely 
acclaimed Rodolfos. The performers 
always seem to be infected by the 
happy-go-lucky spirit of the bo¬ 
hemians, and there’s been more 
horseplay in Bohbme than in any 
other opera. 

Caruso was the worst offender. 
When he, Geraldine Farrar and 
Antonio Scotti starred at New 
York’s Metropolitan, he tickled 
Farrar during the death-bed scene. 
He also used to fill Colline’s hat 
with flour. Once, when Scotti tried 
to put on his coat in the last act, the 
sleeves had been sewn up. 

Financial Success. Estimates say 
Puccini earned more money than 
any other grand-opera composer, 
and that at least a third of his 
fortune came from La BoKhme 
royalties. The success of the opera, 
like that of a smash-hit film today. 


was instantly reflected in the most 
diverse fields. Rodolfo’s broad-brim¬ 
med black hat became the badge of 
the artist; shops were full of en¬ 
gravings, sets ^ of dishes and post¬ 
cards of scenes from the opera. But 
for Puccini the opera always re¬ 
mained an intensely personal work. 
He told a friend that, on completing 
the scene of Mimi’s death, he was 
seized by such emotion that, '‘stand¬ 
ing in the middle of the study, 
alone in the silence of the night, I 
began to weep. It was as though I 
had seen my own child die.” On 
another occasion, he confessed: “1 
put my whole soul and infinite love 
into Boheme, and I loved its 
creatures incredibly.” 

The conductor who was the first 
to proclaim his faith in La Bohime, 
Arturo Toscanini, over the years 
conducted many Puccini operas. In 
the last winter of his life, the com¬ 
poser watfched his old friend lead a 
rehearsal at La Scala. ‘‘Never had 
my music been played with such 
feeling, such poignancy,” he said 
later. ‘‘Before my mind passed in re¬ 
view all my life, with its joys, its 
sorrows, its illusions, its triumphs. 
When Toscanini came to me, I 
shook his hand with such emotion 
that he must have felt how deep was 
my gratitude.” 

Puccini died on November 29, 
1924. But the world is still moved to 
tears and laughter by La Boheme, 
the opera that is for ever young. 


Nothing can replace a bHcini—and probably soon will. 
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It’s “None 
for the Road” in 
Scandinavia 


By Oscar Schisgall 


O N THE outskirts of Stockholm 
a year ago, a drunken 
driver careered through 
busy streets at over 6o miles an hour, 
finally crashing into a parked 
vehicle. As he pulled himself from 
the wreck, a crowd of infuriated 
pedestrians bore down on him. He 
ran into a cellar and barricaded him¬ 
self in until the police rescued him 
from the mob. Today he is serving 
a long prison sentence. 

Throughout Europe, drunken 
driving has become a cause for in¬ 
creasing concern. Despite laws for 
its suppression in nearly every 
country; it is estimated that drunken 
drivers still kill or permanently dis¬ 
able over 150,000 people a year. 
Many accidents are caused, not by 
habitual drunkards, but by drivers 


who have drunk only a little too 
much. 

They handle the wheel steadily 
enough — until something un¬ 
expected happens. Then their 
reflexes may be a tenth of a second 
too slow. Travelling at 50 miles 
an hour, that’s all it takes to kill 
someone. 

If the laws are largely ineffective, 
what can be done to defeat the 
menace of drunken driving.? First 
of all, the world must decide on 
standard criteria. The experts must 
agree just when an individual is too 
drunk to sit behind a wheel. Britain 
and Austria, for example, main¬ 
tain the danger point is reached 
when a person has 80 milligrams of 
alcohol in loo millilitres of blood; 
Belgium puts it at 150 milligrams; 
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Norway at 50; West Germany at 
130; Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and 
East Germany at 30. 

Variable Effects. What creates 
such disagreement is the fact that 
not all people arc affected in the 
same way by the same amount of 
alcohol. But long years of research 
have proved that virtually everybody 
suffers some impairment of driving 
ability once the alcohol content of 
the blood surpasses 50 milligrams— 
roughly equivalent to a half-bottle 
of wine. And the higher one goes 
above that figure, the more danger¬ 
ous one becomes. 

Professor Leonard Goldberg, who 
heads the Karolinska Institute’s 
Department of Alcohol Research in 
Stockholm, maintains that there is 
no precise point at which every¬ 
body’s ability to drive is impaired— 
that it is a matter of personal toler¬ 
ance, of habit, of metabolism. 

“The only sensible thing to do,’’ 
he says, “is to pick the lowest com¬ 
mon denominator at which most 
people are generally affected. In 
Sweden and Norway, after years of 
research, we have fixed the figure at 
50 milligrams. In Norway a short 
jail sentence is the normal sanction 
at that level; in Sweden it is a fine, 
a jail sentence being imposed only 
at 150 milligrams.’’ 

Achieving international agree¬ 
ment on what constitutes a danger¬ 
ous alcohol content is complicated 
by other factors. One is age. The 
amount of alcohol that makes a 
17-year-old boy stagger may have 
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little effect on a man of 45. The 
state of one’s health is a factor, too. 

So is the speed with which you 
drink. Four strong drinks taken 
within half an hour have a greater 
effect than if taken over a four-hour 
period. And wine, sipped slowly 
with a large meal, has appreciably 
less effect than the same amount 
unaccompanied by food. 

In Finland Professor Antti Allia 
has demonstrated that drunkenness 
can be measured in time phases: 
For the first two hours after drink¬ 
ing there is increasing inebriation; 
thereafter, control of reflexes and 
muscles begins to reassert itself. 
This usually occurs faster than the 
reduction of alcohol content in the 
blood. Since the results of clinical 
tests depend on the individual toler¬ 
ance of alcohol, Finnish legislation 
has not set an incriminating limit on 
the alcohol content of the blood. 

Stern Laws. In the face of so 
rpany variables, is there any way of 
coping with drunken driving.? Yes, 
there is. The Scandinavian countries 
have long relied on an effective 
method: strong legal weapons, plus 
public education. Denmark, Swe¬ 
den, Norway and Finland have 
proceeded on the theory that sever¬ 
ity of punishment is one of the best 
answers to the irresponsibility of 
untimely drinking. 

In Finland, which has had 
drunken-driving laws since 1927, a 
person does not have to be involved 
in an accident before he is arrested. 
% policeman’s mere suspicion 
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can subject a driver to immediate 
clinical examination. He is ordered 
to breathe into a breathalyser, and 
if this betrays the presence of 
alcohol, he is surqmarily taken to a 
medical laboratory for a blood or 
urine test. The results of these tests 
can be used as evidence in court. 
Refusal to submit to the test is 
regarded as tantamount to a con¬ 
fession of guilt. 

Should he be found to have driven 
in a state of intoxication, the judges 
have no choice but to revoke his 
licence and sentence him to prison 
with hard labour—for somewhere 
between three weeks and three 
years, depending on the seriousness 
of his condition and on the danger 
to which he has subjected others. 
The average sentence is three to 
six months. 

In Helsinki I visited a hard-labour 
prison maintained exclusively for 
drunken drivers. There were 380 in¬ 
mates at the time, constructing a 
new landing strip at a near-by air¬ 
port. I found two university profes¬ 
sors among the labourers, and a 
young minister who had been 
drinking at a wedding. 

The head warden allowed me to 
talk with several prisoners. The pro¬ 
fessors and the minister, as well as 
many others, conceded that the law 
was a good thing and that they had 
been wrong in violating it. 

Judging by the number of prison 
inmates, one might doubt the 
effectiveness of Finland’s harsh 
law. On the other hand, it is clear 


that if such penalties have not 
wholly stoppec] drunken driving 
they have certainly diminished its 
incidence. In both 1963 and 1964 
Finland had 141 fatal accidents 
attributable to drunken driving. Yet 
in those two years the number of 
vehicles on the road increased by 
18-5 per cent. 

Norway, with an equiilly strin¬ 
gent law, shows a similar record. In 
1965, with 820,273 registered, 
3,060 motorists were found guilty of 
driving while under the influence of 
drink. But in 1966, though the num¬ 
ber of vehicles rose by 49,388, the 
number of convictions for drunken¬ 
ness dropped to 2,678. 

These figures support the conten¬ 
tion that drunken-driving laws must 
have teeth if they are to be effective. 
“Only one thing makes drunken 
drivers,” says the Helsinki prison's 
head warden. “Plain, stubborn 
stupidity. It is stupid to drink and 
drive. Once a man realizes this— 
and we try very hard to make him 
realize it while he is here—he rarely 
makes the same mistake twice.” 

Safe Check. Foreigners are 
astonished to find a strange ma¬ 
chine, the Alcolex, in Finnish 
restaurants and bars. You drop a 
coin into a slot, turn ^e dials to 
your weight, the kind or drink and 
the number, then press a button. 
An indicator shows the presumable 
alcohol content of your blood; an¬ 
other tells how many hours you had 
better wait before driving. 

“When we first installed these. 
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machines,” one restaurant owner 
said, “people regarded them as a 
joke. But today you see men and 
women who have had a drink or 
two consult the Alcolex seriously.” 

Scandinavian insurance compan¬ 
ies, too, have stern measures. They 
will not compensate a drunken 
driver for damages he may sustain. 
And while they do pay the claims 
of his victims, they sue the drunken^ 
man for recovery of such payments. 

Denmark and Sweden have a 
unique law. An innkeeper is subject 
to arrest and conviction if one of his 
customers causes a serious accident 
from drunkenness after leaving the 
inn. So Danish and Swedish inn¬ 
keepers have become cautious, prov¬ 
ing an added restraint on drivers. 

In Sweden it isn’t only the drun¬ 
ken driver who is subject to convic¬ 
tion, but any sober passenger who 
may ride with him. The sober man 
is expected to stop the drunken 
driver, or report him to the police. 

Countries now turning to new 
drunken-driving laws cannot expect 
overnight changes. As one expert 
says, “Effective control of drunken 
driving is possible only when a 
great wave of social consciousness 
co-operates with the law. People in 
general, not only the police, must 
come to regard drunken driving as 
an evil incompatible with mo<£;rn 
society.” 

Young Swedes are introduced to 
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“Social consciousness” at secon¬ 
dary-school level, where they are 
lectured on the perils of drunken 
driving by police officials. As a 
result, when they grow up, it be¬ 
comes an accepted part of life not to 
drink and drive. 

Now, as anti-drink-and-drive leg¬ 
islation spreads throughout Europe, 
party-going motorists have resorted 
to various ways of saving themselves 
from arrest. In Germany, the 
Netherlands and several other coun¬ 
tries there has been a proliferation of 
organizations that offer chauffeurs 
to people who plan to drink. In 
Britain, some people ride horses to 
country pubs and clubs. 

One London host, entertaining 40 
businessmen at a dinner, set a prece¬ 
dent of his own. At the conclusion 
of the meal he asked his guests to 
take breathalyser tests. Practically 
all showed tlj^e effects of the wine 
they had drunk. The host was pre¬ 
pared. He had a chartered bus at 
the door to drive his guests home. 

Stockholm’s Professor Goldberg 
sums it up: “We must recognize 
that no matter what we do, people 
will drive and people will drink. 
Our job is to find some acceptable 
way of keeping the two acts apart.” 

If measures already proved effec¬ 
tive in Scandinavia seem too harsh, 
one can only ask: Is it wiser to con¬ 
tinue killing or disabling 150,000 
people every year? 


The ones who aren’t on a lead are often the most 

—Paul L&taud in L«s NouveUts LiUtrmet, Franca 
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Scientific and technological advancement 
has pushed us all to an assembly line 
pattern of existence and monotonous 
living. An individual, however well his 
creature comforts are satisfied, yearns for 
an aesthetic satisfaction, for an emotional 
release in an environment of grace and 
elegance leading to tranquility and rhythm. 

While art can be the answer, it is often 
abstract and beyond the reach of every¬ 
one. Beauty becomes elusive if abstract 
but use hightens it. Craft, in this sense, 
is nearer to man than pure art. Craft is at 
once natural and concrete. 
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Metal Box Silver Inlaid A 
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lAYSOflEP 

The crifttihen of Mysore in India are 
well«|n@£nvn for their ektlt to harmonise 
ij0 


life with nature without imitating its styles. 
Blending aesthetics with function and 
ornamentation with utility Is a unique 
technique of their own. 



Wall Panel: ivory and Wood inlaid A 


True, their work is traditional but they are 
imaginative in interpreting the needs of 
time and the generation avoiding the 
danger of stagnation. 


These artisans work on a wide variety of 
media to suit every environment or 
discriminating taste. 


From every form and size of elephants in 
an array of patterns to various table and 
desk decorative pieces, carved or inlaid 


Rosewood Carving W 





Bronz Casting ik 


boxes, combs, photo frames, book ends, 
wall panels, plates and trays, walking 
sticks, lamp stands, pen holders, cigarette 
boxes and holders, garlands, shirt 
buttons, images of deities are but a few 
items made with ivory, sandalwood, rose 
wood, teak wood and animal horns. 
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Lacquerware and Papier Machie work are 
a class by themselves. Innumerable 
partition screens, table and wall pieces, 
flower vases, chairs, tables, powder box, 
lamps and shades, card box, trinket box 
and toys are made of them. 


Gold Jewellery ▼ 
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Indian gold and silver Jewellery are tradi¬ 
tional «nd renowned for intricate designs 
and workmanship. The range includes a 
variety of necklaces and bracelets, bangles 
and rings, tie .pins, cufflinks and studs, 


hair pins, pendants and countless other 
items. 


Perfumery is another line and the sandal 
oil, sandal soaps and Incense sticks are 
age old crafts of Mysore State. 



Sandalwood Carving A 


Mysore offers a rich variety of textiles: 
Sarees, shirtings, suitings and dress 
materials of striking beauty and subtle 
hues in pure crepe, georgette or raw silk. 
Textiles in pastel shades with exotic 
prints offer immense possibilities for 
Western dress designers. Carpets, 
druggets, table covers, mats and other 
household articles are available to suit 
every taste. 


Silk Scarf ▼ 
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Producing food in abundance, the United 
States has helped to alleviate hunger in 
many nations. Yet an alarming number 
of its own people still suffer the miserie$ 
of malnutrition 


THE HUNGRY 
AMERICANS 


Bv Carl Rowan ano I^avid Mazie 


B eside a dreary log cabin in 
the mountains of eastern 
^Kentucky, children frolic in 
a garden cluttered with empty 
evaporated-milk tins. One child has 
deep ugly sores on her legs; an¬ 
other’s eyes are dull, his arms 
spindly. Two of the children have 
left school; two others lag far be¬ 
hind their classes. 

The cabin is home to Mrs. Venita 
Coleman and her ten children, aged 
one to seventeen. It has also been 
home to hunger-brutal hunger, 
which is^ responsible for many 
miseries that the Colemans bear. 

The Colemans are evidence of a 
serious blight in America, where an 
ojfficial report, Hunger U,$.A., has 


estimated that at least ten million 
people—one in every twenty—arc 
underfed or malnourished. Hunger 
is the grim companion of thousands 
of the mountain poor of Appalachia 
and of the rural poor of the South. 
It also exists among the uneducated, 
the uncaring, those too aged or too 
ill to procure and prepare a proper 
diet for themselves. 

In Minneapolis, ten elderly peo¬ 
ple were discovered surviving on, a 
diet of milk, biscuits and tinned 
soup. On an Arizona Red Indian 
reservation, doctors have found chil¬ 
dren suffering from kwashiorkor, 
the same protein-deficiency disease 
that afflicts many children in 'War* 
ravaged Biafra. In Washington,' 79'^ 
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per cent of the babies brought into 
the clinic at a children’s hospital 
suffer from malnutrition. 

This hunger is all the more cruel 
because it seems so unnecessary. 
Without harvesting another ear of 
corn, another pound of potatoes or 
another slice of pork, America could 
provide each of its 200 million in¬ 
habitants with a decent diet. The 
food is there. So are the basic v^ipl- 
fare and food-assistance programmes 
—notably food stamps and surplus 
commodities—designed to supply 
enough food to everyone. 

On many levels, in many areas, 
indifference, ignorance, neglect, 
politics and bureaucracy have crip¬ 
pled these programmes and im¬ 
peded the development of better 
ones. Congress and the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture have spent 
thousands of millions to halt the 
overproduction of food, but only a 
fraction as much to case the pains of 
undcrcating. 

Some local authorities have wor¬ 
ried more about garbage removal 
than about children who dig into 
dustbins for their dinner. Some of 
the uneducated poor have clung to 
old eating habits instead of adopting 
newer, more nutritious foods. A 
diet-happy public has preferred to 
think of hunger as something 
afflicting India rather than their 
own country. 

America’s food-assistance pro¬ 
grammes reach only about 6 million 
of its 27 million poor Mplc, These 
pr'Ogrammes often ao not give’* 
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enough food to those they do reach. 
The fact is that they were never in¬ 
tended to provide a family’s full 
food supply, only to supplement a 
diet. To see some of the difficulties 
in closing the nutrition gap, let us 
look at a family of four whom we 
will call the Robinsons. Peter 
Robinson is a coal miner, unem¬ 
ployed because most of the mines in 
his area have closed down. 

Meagre Aid. Under the surplus- 
commodities programme, Robinson 
receives, for every member of his 
family, a 23-pound package each 
month. These aren’t like bags of 
groceries from the supermarket, 
'rhe contents are excess products 
bought up by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture under farm price- 
support programmes, and sent to 
states which have agreed to distri¬ 
bute them. Thus, neither nutritional 
value nor jhe dietary need of the 
poor constitutes the major consider¬ 
ation in determining what com¬ 
modities are distributed. They may 
be flour, beans, corn meal, rice, 
lard, peanut butter, tinned meat, but 
rarely fresh items such as eggs, 
citrus fruits or green vegetables. 

The Robinsons have other trou¬ 
bles. Their shack has no pantry, no 
shelves, no refrigeration. Rats and 
insects may get to the food before 
they do. Moreover, Mrs. Robinson 
knows too little about nutrition or 
cooking to make the most out of 
what she has. 

Until the 1960s, “commodities” 
were the only government food 
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assistance available. One of the first 
things John Kennedy did as Presi¬ 
dent was to start the food-stamp 
programme, which today reaches 
more than 1,000 counties. 

Food stamps help the poor man 
to stretch his grocery dollar. He pays 
in an amount corresponding rough¬ 
ly to what he would normally spend 
on food. In return, he receives 
coupons—on average, $10 worth 
of stamps for $6 paid in, the bonus 
being determined on the basis of 
family size and income. The 
coupons, 01 stamps, arc used like 
money in participating stores. 
Sounds marvellous—except that the 
scheme doesn’t work very smoothly. 

Let’s suppose that officials in the 
county where the Robinsons live 
decided to offer food stamps. T'hc 
surplus - commodity programme 
would then have to be dropped; no 
county can have both, except in an 
emergency declared by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Always in Need. Whether from 
welfare or other income, Robinson 
must save to have the cash when 
Stamp Day arrives. That’s not al¬ 
ways easy: rent, clothing and medi¬ 
cine usually get taken care of first, 
food being considered the most 
flexible part of a budget. And even 
if Robinson’s wife economizes by 
buying cheap, starchy items like 
beans and corn meal^—just what the 
stamp programme is trying to avoid 
—the stamps never seem to be 
enough, 

U is not surprising, then, that for 


children of poor families the best 
meal of the day often comes through 
fcderal/state/local programmes that 
provide approximately 20 million 
children with school lunches. But 
this programme, too, falls short of 
its potential. Of the estimated six 
million poverty-level children at 
school, only one-third receive 
lunches free or at reduced prices. 
The rest pay the full charge or go 
without lunch. 

The federal programmes are now 
expanding, and new ones have been 
started. Welfare agencies, churches 
and private charities also help get 
fo(xl to the needy. But millions are 
still beyond reach of these pro¬ 
grammes. 

No one knows exactly how many 
American children go to bed 
hungry, or how many families exist 
on meagre diets while waiting for 
the next book of food stamps or box 
of surplus food. One of the ironies 
of hunger in America—and one of 
the real difficulties in combating it 
—is that more accurate statistics are 
available on the number of Ameri¬ 
cans who ate out last night than on 
the number who didn’t eat at all. 

Medical Opinion. The toll 
malnutrition must also be measured 
in terms of its cost to society. After 
a fact-finding trip into rural Missis* 
sippi, a group of doctors reported to 
a Senate sub-committee: “Children . 
we saw were visibly and predictably 
losing their hcaltli, their energy, 
their spirits. They suffer from 
hunger and disease; and, directly car’ 
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indirectly, they arc dying from 
them.” 

Doctors are convinced that mal¬ 
nutrition affects the growth and de¬ 
velopment of the brain as well as 
the body. If a child receives insuffi¬ 
cient protein during the critical 
period from birth to the age of 
four—when the brain reaches go 
per cent of its full growth—his 
ability to learn and to think is per¬ 
manently affected. The implications 
are clear. Hunger, together with the 
basic condition of poverty which it 
normally reflects, can rob its victims 
of their potential contributions to 
society, can make them wards of 
welfare, psychological and social 
cripples—angry, frustrated, alien¬ 
ated. 

What can be done to abolish this 
scandal of modern America? Here 
is a five-point programme of urgent 
action. 

• Tighten federal supervision of 
food programmes while working 


for improved state and local admin¬ 
istration. 

• Make the food-stamp pro¬ 
gramme the heart of the anti-hunger 
campaign. 

• Encourage private industry to 
provide new high-protein foods for 
the domestic market. 

• Improve nutrition education. 
Malnutrition is often caused not by 
lack of food but by ignorance of 
how best to use the food available. 

• Strengthen and expand the 
school-lunch programme to make 
free or low-price meals available to 
the four million children of the poor 
who do not receive them now. 

A nation that helped to rebuild 
war-ravaged Europe, helped to 
alleviate a grim famine in India and 
is working to put a man on the 
moon can surely defeat hunger and 
malnutrition among its own citi¬ 
zens. 

If compassion alone docs no! 
dictate this, logic should. 


JVomen*s fVays 

Woman in a phone box talking to her husband: “O.K., dear, I'U meet 
you there at six o’clock sharp, and try not to be on time, won’t you?” 

—Don i-lweri 


A YOUNG bride was describing her new stove to me: “And I like those 
glass doors—you can look through and watch your dinner burn.” 

—Margaret Malone 

Returning to his office after lunch, the executive found this memo on his 
desk: “Your wife rang. She wanted to remind you of somediing which 
she couldn’t rememberbut thought you would.” —Herb Caen 
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U'l OR 


By Charlie Rice 



Tou’re not suppoied to know the answers to the following questions; just sum up 
each situation and make a guess. Then check your score on the next page—and see 
what it reveals about your personality. 


1. What did Nero do when Rome 
burned? 

□ a He ficldled. 

I I b He fled to his summer j)alace 
outside tfie city. 

Q c He opened a Fire Relief Fund 
aftcrwaids and demanded 
contributions. 

2. Lemmings are small rodents 
that inhabit Sweden and Norway. 
What is the truth about them? 

[7J a Each year, lemmings march to 
the sea in search of food and 
commit deliberate mass suicide 
by drowning. 

[3] b Some years, migrating on a 
straight-line course, lemmings 
march to the sea, swim on out 
and drown. 

[~~] c Lemmings arc strictly city 
rodents and never march any¬ 
where. 

3. George Washington is sup¬ 
posed to have cut doiw^ a cherry 
tree and said to his father, “I 
cannot tell a lie—did it.” What 
do you think? 

P] a Basically true. 

Q b Possibly true. 

Q c Not credible. 


4. What is your judgement about 
the tale that Lady Godiva rode 
naked through the streets of 
Coventry to protest against her 
cruel husband’s tax on the popu¬ 
lace? 

r~] a Probably true. 
r~l b Highly unlikely. 

P] c Absolute nonsense. 

5. In the Titanic disaster, what 
was the orchestra playing when 
the ship went down? 

PI a “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 
n b “Autumn.“ 
n c Dance music. 

6. How many of each animal did 
Noah take aboard the Ark? 

P] a One pair of each animal. 

PJ b Seven pairs of some animals, 
one pair of others. 

P] c Very few animals at all, since 
the Ark was a small craft by 
present-day standards. 

7. WiUiam Tell, King Arthui^ oi 
Camelot and ]^p Van Winkle 
are all well-known characters. 
How many really existed? 

P) a All three. 

P] b Only Arthur. 

Q c None of them. 
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Answers to 

HIT OR 
MYTH? 

1. “c” is correct—though Nero started 
the fire himself and enjoyed watching 
the flames. He did not fiddle—the 
violin wasn’t invented until 1,500 years 
later. (He may have played the bag¬ 
pipes, at which he was pretty good.) 

2. “b” is correct. In years when the 
lemming population 5s high, lemmings 
migrate in search ot food. Most of 
them drown while swimming out in 
search of another shore. 

3. “b” is the safe answer. Washing¬ 
ton’s father, Augustine, like other 
colonial plantation owners, probably 
experimented with plant breeding. It 
is at least possible that little George 
ruined a promising cherry tree, and 
confessed. 

4. "b” is the wise answer. It is known 
that Lady Godiva’s husband, “the 
Grand Old Earl of the Mercian.s,” was 
beloved by his people, so it is difficult 
to imagine him levying a cruel tax. 
Some historians hold that an error of 
translation gave rise to the legend, and 
that “rode bare” should have been 
translated “rode bareback.” 

5. “c” is possible, but “b” is most 
likely correct. Walter Lord, in re- 

V)$eji^ching his book A Night to Remem- 
interviewed all living survivors; 
recalled “Nearer, My God, t<f 


Thee.” Some claimed that the band 
was playing “light” music. But one 
crew member clearly recalled that, as 
the boat deck went under, the band 
was playing the Episcopal hymn 
“Autumn.” 

6 . “b" is correct. According to Genesis 
the Lord commanded Noah to take 
seven pairs of each “clean” animal and 
one pair of those “not clean.” 

7. “b” IS correct. Recent excavations at 
Cadbury Hill in Somerset indicate that 
King Arthur actually existed, though 
nor necessarily as the romantic royal 
figure we have read about. The Swiss 
admit that William Tell is a myth. 
And Rip Van Winkle is pure fiction. 

SCORING 

Five correct answers mean that you 
are a good gucsser. Six correct: 
you arc unusually level-headed. Seven 
correct: you are really u/tse. But 
whether ^ not your answers were 
correct, here are a few guesses about 
your personality that may surprise 
you: 

If you answered five questions “a,” 
you arc a romantic. If you answered 
seven “a,” you are an mturable 
romantic, always eager to believe any¬ 
thing that makes a good story. 

If you answered five questions “b,” 
you are a person who weighs up 
things rather carefully. If you an¬ 
swered six or seven “b,” you are un¬ 
usually level-headed. 

If you answered five questions “c,” 
you tend to be a doubter. If you an¬ 
swered six or seven “c,” you arc a real 
sceptic; you doubt everything on 
principle I 
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Hurricanes, earthquakes, epidemics 
are all part of his day. Wherever 
disaster strikes, he's the man 
who creates order out of chaos 


Steve Tripp, 
International 
Troubleshooter 



By Irwin Ross 


CABf h reporting an epidemic 
of bubonic plague in central 
Java reached the desk of 
Stephen IVipp last February 21. 
Tripp IS the U.S. Government’s 
Disaster Relief Co-ordinator for all 
foreign countries. 

Crises are nothing new to him— 
his working days and nights are 
filled with bulletins about floods, 
typhoons, earthquakes and pesti¬ 
lence. But when Tripp saw the 
phrase “bubonic plague,” his atten¬ 
tion was riveted. Bubonic plague is 
spread by fleas which first infect rats 
and thefl humans, resulting in 
death within two weeks in 25 to 50 
per cent of untreated cases. 

Now dozens of Javanese were 


dying from it, and four cases of the 
highly contagious pneumonic form 
of the disease were found. Un¬ 
treated victims of pneumonic plague 
rarely recover. 

If the epidemic reached Java’s 
port cities, the country faced eco¬ 
nomic paralysis, for foreign ships 
would refuse to dock through fear 
of contamination. 

The Indonesian authorities had 
begun to fight the epidemic, but 
their resources were limited. Could 
the United States help.? 

By February 27—^just six days 
after the initial cable—a fully 
equipped seven-man medical team 
was at work in ten remote mountain 
villages of Java. All houses wHhin 
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200 yards of each reported case of 
the plague were dusted with DDT, 
as were the roads and all road 
haulage lorries which left the area. 
A massive rat-killing operation was 
mounted, and 42,693 people were 
vaccinated—82 per cent of those 
living in the affected area. 

By the end of March, the epidemic 
had ended. There had been only 40 
fatalities. 

Aiding the victims of disaster 
abroad is an American tradition 
which dates back to 1812, when the 
U.S. Congress appropriated 50,000 
dollars to assist the survivors of an 
earthquake in Venc.iuela. Until 
four years ago, however, there was 
no permanent set-up to ro-ordinate 
American foreign-relief efforts. 

Working in Unison. In 1963, 
when an earthquake struck Skopje, 


countries, which claimed the lives 
of over 75,000 people. 

Tripp, now 57, is thin, impec¬ 
cably groomed and impressively un¬ 
flappable. As tho phone rings and 
cables pile up in front of him, 
he never loses his poise or good 
humour. Now called “Mr. Catas¬ 
trophe” by some of his friends, he 
has learnt to live with a job that 
never ends. 

“We maintiin a seven-day-a- 
week, 24-hour-a-day alert,” he says. 
“Inevitably, there are one or more 
frustrating hold-ups with each 
disaster, and this requires an ava¬ 
lanche of phone calls, a flood of 
cables, and rapid-fire changes in 
plans and schedules.” 

Tripp’s command post is a four- 
room suite of offices a short walk 
from the White House; his staff 


Yugoslavia, the American military 
in Europe rushed supplies to the 
scene without adequate assessment 
of what was needed. Other coun¬ 
tries did the same, with inevitable 
waste and duplication. 

To avoid repetition of this sort of 
chaos, the U.S. State Department’s 
Agency for International Develop¬ 
ment (AID)—which handles all 
foreign economic assistance—set up 
the Disaster Relief Co-ordinator’s 
office in january 1964, and named 
Tripp, a veteran AID official, as 
head man. His mission: the relief 
of human suffering in all countries, 
whatever their political colouration, 
his first four years on the job, 
<|ealt with 215 disasters in 78 


numbers six. In his operations room, 
a tele-typewriter rattles out inter¬ 
mittent bulletins about hurricanes, 
typhoons, earthquakes and tidal 
waves throughout the world. Posted 
on racks along one wall of the room 
are large cards listing the disasters 
which Tripp and his staff are cur¬ 
rently working on, together with 
the action taken. 

At the end of July, for example, 
they were concerned with floods in 
East Pakistan, Ghana and Iraq, a 
measles epidemic in the Malagasy 
Republic, homeless refugees in 
Jordan, an outbreak of polio in 
Turkey, an earthquake and drought 
in Peru, a v<^canic eruption in 
' Costa Rica, the desperate need for 
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food and medicines resulting from 
the Nigerian-Biafran civil war. 

When Tripp receives information 
on a fresh disaster, he immediately 
sends out a Disaster Alert to some 
100 individuals in government and 
rivate agencies. The amount and 
ind of U.S. aid furnished depends 
initially on the judgement of the 
ambassador to the country involved. 

Where only modest relief, is 
needed, the ambassador is permitted 
to contribute up to $25,000 on 
his own authority. He may use part 
of it for relief supplies from U.S. 
military facilities. When larger 
spending is required, he appeals to 
Tripp. Tripp operates through a 
network of contacts in the military 
services, the U.S. Public Health 
Service, medical-supply houses, 
pharmaceutical manufacturers, and 
private charitable organizations. 

Singular Problems. Most of the 
disasters erupt suddenly and re¬ 
quire rapid assistance. After the 
Arab-lsraeli war in June 1967, for 
example, the sudden flood of Jor¬ 
danian refugees led to a request by 
Jordan for 10,000 tents. Tents were 
in short supply in the United States, 
and it took Tripp’s assistant three 
anxious days on the telephone to 
find, hundreds of miles away in 
Missouri, a supply big enough for 
shipment. 

A major logistical exercise then 
had to be worked out. It took 30 


trailers to move the 600 tons of 
canvas from Missouri to New York. 
Ten DC-8 cargo flights were then 
made to the Middle East. Eventu¬ 
ally, the tents housed 50,000 home¬ 
less Jordanians. 

Similar swift action was necessary 
last August and early September, 
when a series of terrible carthquake.s 
devastated 750 to 800 square miles 
of eastern Persia. 

U.S. Ambassador Armin Meyer 
immediately turned over $25,000 
worth of emergency medical sup¬ 
plies to improvised relief teams. 
Tripp also galvanized the U.S 
Geological Survey into action, and 
a research geologist was flown to 
Persia to analyse the cause of the 
disaster. The Tripp office sum¬ 
moned help from the American Red 
Cross, CARE, and Catholic and 
Protestant church agencies. Cash, 
dried mill^ children’s warm under¬ 
wear, serum albumin and other 
medical supplies were contributed 
in a programme of eflectivc aid in 
which 31 nations took part. 

“Steve Tripp does a superb job,” 
says AID Aclministrator William 
Gaud. “He’s fast, he’s sensitive, and 
he knows how to get things mov¬ 
ing.” Samuel Krakow, of the Amer¬ 
ican National Red Cross, states flatly 
that “Steve is the guy on whom 
everybody depends in this field. He 
has brought order out of chaos in 
international relief.” 


Slogan on a button at a Sydney poetry reading given by Robert 
Graves: “I Dig Graves.” ^ —svn Newt-Putorua, Melbourne 
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For certain kinds of sight 
problems, scleral contact lenses 
are the outstanding choice 


By SlANLEY Enclebardt 


I '^ARLY jn her pregnancy, Linda 
H Resko’s mother caught Ckr- 
man measles, Linda was sub- 
sequently born in perfect health— 
pink, chubby and squalling—except 
for one small defect; the lenses of 
her eyes were clouded. Doctors call 
this condition Rubella cataracts, and 


It is not uncommon in babies of 
mothers infected with German 
measles during pregnancy. Ah 
though some light filters through 
the clouded eyes, about all the child 
can see is a multicoloured blur. 
This means virtual blindness. 

But when Linda was eight 


ooiroxncD w*ou iHrixv 
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months old, her cataracts were sur¬ 
gically removed, and a month later 
she was fitted with corrective lenses. 
These were not conventional spec¬ 
tacles, which an infant would 
quickly rip away. They were plastic 
ovals, called scleral contact lenses, 
which Mrs. Rcsko slips under 
Linda’s eyelids each morning. Fit¬ 
ting over the entire visible portion 
of the eyeball, they hug the “sclera” 
(or white of an eye) like a glove, 
while vaulting slightly over the 
cornea (the transparent covering 
over the coloured iris and pupil). 
They mean the start of a normal life 
for Linda. 

New Vision. Scleral lenses help 
numbers of children and adults with 
defective vision due to damage of 
the lens or cornea. If both eyes are 
affected, these people may be 
legally blind: their sight is so 
poor that they are unable to read 
without the aid of a magnifying 
glass, drive a car, or hold down any 
job that calls for normal vision. 
Many such people suffer from what 
optician Maurice Poster calls the 
“therapeutic gap.” 

Even the most powerful eyeglasses 
provide only minimal help, because 
lenses cannot be ground to match 
the peculiar irregularities of a 
damaged cornea. Also corneal lenses 
—the more familiar type of “con¬ 
tacts”—either won’t stay in place, 
cause trouble in handling, or for 
other reasons simply cannot be 
worn. 

t The most dramatic gains achieved 


with scleral lenses are, undoubtedly, 
in this group of “blind” men and 
women. 

“There are no words to describe 
the experience of watching someone 
see clearly for the first time,” says 
Dr. Poster. “One minute, wearing 
eyeglasses, he can read only the top, 
largest letter on an eye chart; the 
next, with scleral lenses in place, 
he can read quickly through a 
bottom line.” 

One elderly man, legally blind 
ever since his eyes were damaged by 
mustard gas in the First World 
War, was fitted with scleral lenses 
on a brilliant spring morning not 
long ago. He walked to a window 
and stood for several minutes, look¬ 
ing out. When he turned, his cheeks 
were wet with tears. “I never knew 
it could be so beautiful,” he said. 

In theory, there is nothing new 
about contact lenses, of either the 
scleral or tHe corneal variety. As far 
back as 1887 S. A. Muller, glass 
blower of Wiesbaden, Germany, 
and Dr. Eugen F'ick, of Zurich, 
Switzerland, working independent¬ 
ly of each other, made the world’s 
first contact lenses. One of these was 
a scleral lens used for keratoconus, 
a condition characterized by a 
bulging cornea. But not until the 
introduction of impact-resistant 
plastics in the 1930s did the idea 
become practical. 

The early sclerals had a flaw. An 
auxiliary fluid had to be used in the 
corneal vault, between lens and eye, 
to replace the flow of tears—shut 
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off by the tight-fitting scleral shell. 
But this artificial fluid could not 
deliver the cver-fresh supply of oxy¬ 
gen the cornea requires. After a few 
hours of wearing the lens, the eye 
would be “suffocating”—an irritat¬ 
ing condition to say the least, and 
one that can be extremely painful. 
Today’s scleral lens, however, solves 
the problem. Constructed to float on 
the thin layer of natural tears, it has 
a tiny hole drilled at one edge of the 
corneal vault which .allows the back- 
and-forth transfer of oxygen and 
carbon dioxide. Further, this made 
possible a “minimal clcaiance” 
scleral lens, fitted much clo.scr to 
the cornea. And it offers certain 
advantages. 

Recently, I watched Dr. Leonaid 
Flom, an ophthalmologist on the 
facult) of Yale Medical School, pre¬ 
pare' a scleral-lens m()uld for t>ne of 
his patients, Monsignor Francis 
McCuirc. The cornea and lens of 
the monsignor’s left eye had lx;cn 
pierced by a tree branch when he 
was 15 years old. Although vision in 
the right eye was normal, the bc^t 
eyeglasses could bring the injured 
eye to only a weak 2o/2(X). As often 
happens in such cases, the brain 
rejected the blurred image and used 
only the one from the good eye. 
When Monsignor McGuire consult¬ 
ed Dr. Flom he hadn’t seen out of 
his left e^e in 43 years. 

Examination revealed that the un¬ 
used eye might be useful again if 
fitted with a scleral lens. Why 
kleral, rather than the smaller, 


easicr-to-fit corneal variety? Dr. 
Flom flashed a light into the eye. 
“Sec those ridges and bulges on the 
cornea.? They’re caused by the old 
injury. A corneal contact lens has a 
perfectly smooth, rounded interior 
surface, which literally floats on a 
thin layer of tears. It has a tendency 
to move about. The tears themselves 
.serve as a secondary lens, and in an 
eye with irregularities, there will be 
places where the tear layer is thin 
and others where it is thick. So when 
the corneal lens moves, it changes 
the focus of images. A scleral lens, 
on the other hand, is moulded to the 
contours of the eye, and held in place 
by the eyelids. It stays right where 
it’s supposed to lx, so the field of 
vision and the ftxus of images re¬ 
main constant at all times.” 

Simple Task. Preparation of a 
mould is fast and painless. As I 
watched, Monsignor McGuire was 
instructed to lie on a table and fix 
his eyes on a mark on the ceiling 
.ibove. A few drops of anaesthetic 
deadened the sensitivity of the eye. 
Then Dr. Flom slipped a small per¬ 
forated plastic cup, with a funnel on 
top, under the eyelids. 

“The materials and techniques 
arc similar to those used by a dentist 
in making mouth impressions,'’ {he 
doctor explained. With a syringe, he 
fed a cream-like substance through 
the funnel into the cup. In a minufe 
the material had gelled to a rubbery 
consistency. Then the cup was gent¬ 
ly removed, and with it Came i dp^ 
tailed negative mould of the cy«. 
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get a positive mould—an exact 
duplicate of the front of the eyeball 
—the doctor poured plaster of paris 
into the negative mould. After the 
plaster hardened, he peeled away 
the negative. What remained was a 
plaster “bust” of the eye, faithfully 
reproducing its shape and curves. 

This mould was mailed, with 
detailed instructions on the optic 
correction needed, to a lens-manu¬ 
facturing laboratory, where a tech¬ 
nician began the long process of 
building the lens. First, he mounted 
the model in a steel die and covered 
it with a sheet of strong but pliable 
plastic which was then htaicd. 

Precision Work. When the plas¬ 
tic was soft enough, pre.^sirc was 
applied to mould it into a clear shell. 
I^inally the shell was put through a 
secmmgly endless scries of grind¬ 
ings, polishings and measurements 
until the thick mound of plastic 
over the corneal area was turned 
into a precision corrective lens. 
When Monsignor McGuire was 
fitted with the lens, the vision in the 
eye that hadn’t looked out on the 
world for over four decades was 
20/20. 

What about inserting and remov¬ 
ing a scleral lens? “Most patients 
can master the technique in a matter 
of days,” says Dr. Flom. “And for 
many it’s even easier than handling 
a corneal lens—simply because they 
have more to hold on to. This is 
particularly true for parents of chil- 
4 fep who aren’t old enough to 
Ij^^le the lenses themselves, and 

^ ‘ 


for elderly people with dexterity 
problems.” 

George Sauer, who plays for the 
New York Jets of the American 
Football League,’doesn’t fit either 
of these categories, yet a scleral lens 
has helped make a dramatic change 
in his life. Three )ears ago his foot¬ 
ball career looked gloomy—he 
couldn’t seem to hold on to the ball. 
As he moved down the left side of 
the field from his position, he could 
see the ball coming, but he lacked 
the depth perception to know ex¬ 
actly where it was. An examination 
revealed why: vision in Sauer’s 
right c)e was only 20/200, 

His optician suggested a scleral 
lens. A corneal lens could have cor¬ 
rected the deficiency, but it is less 
likely to stay in place under the jar¬ 
ring impact of professional football. 
(“From a practical standpoint,” the 
optician explaiil?, “scleral lenses are 
the choice for people involved in 
contact activities.”) During the 
1967-68 season, using both corneal 
and .scleral lenses. Sauer became the 
American Football League leading 
pass receiver. 

Almost obscured by its striking 
restoration of near-perfect vision, 
however, is the effect of the scleral 
lens as an aid to healing. Dr. Louis 
Girard, professor of ophthalmology 
at Baylor University College of 
Medicine, calls it “one of the most 
exciting developments in ophthal¬ 
mology.’# 

^ few years ago a young woman 
was brought to the Baylor clinic 
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with an eye severely burned by 
strong alkali. “Management of 
chemical burns has always been 
a dilemma,” Dr. Girard explains. 
“Even with prompt medical atten¬ 
tion this type of injury often pro¬ 
gresses to blindness.” In this case he 
virtually sealed off the eye with a 
flush-fitting scleral shell. This pro¬ 
tected the burned area from irrita¬ 
tion by the eyelid, and minimized 
the irritation caused by air. Medita¬ 
tion was administered through the 
tiny hole in the shell. Results were 
astonishing: in two and a half weeks 
the burn was half healed, .md two 
months later all signs of ii.jui y were 
gone. 

An even more astonishing recov¬ 
ery was experienced by a man who 
'had suffered ten years with a cor¬ 
neal ulcer. 11 is pain was so intense 
that he demanded the immediate 


removal of his eye. Instead, Dr. 
Girard fitted him with a clear scleral 
shell. Inside of six hours the pain 
was gone; a )car later the ulcer was 
healed. Apparently the scleral shell 
not only protects the cornea from lid 
movement, it also promotes tears, 
which seem to provide nutrition to 
the disea.scd area. It also raises the 
temperature of the eye’s surface, 
acting like .1 warm cc^mpress. 

beyond this, ophthalmologists 
still are not sure how scleral lenses 
produce their therapeutic effect. 
Says a prominent eye specialist, “A 
belter understanding of how the 
sclerals function within the eye 
should encourage more doctors to 
prescribe them for a wider range of 
problems. We needed the last ten 
years of experience to reach this 
point. I think we’ll see far greater 
g.iins in the next decade.” 


Grace aud Favour 

Sir RtOMOND Barry, a distinguished Australian judge in colonial 
Victoria, wa.‘^ renowned for his gracious manners. 

Once, when walking along a Melbourne street with a friend, a tattered, 
unshaven man passed and raised his dirty old hat to the judge. Sir Red¬ 
mond lifted his own hand.somc top hat and elaborately returned the 
greeting. His friend was surpri.scd at this great courtesy and said so. 
“Sir,” said Sir Redmond, “would you have me outdone in politeness by 

a beggar.?” —^Fair (Jo, Spinnet tditeil by William Wannaii (An^is & Robertson, London) 


Generatum Gap 

A GOOD-LOOKINO young man taking a holiday on the Cote d’Azur 
mistakenly entered the hotel room of an elderly lady, and stammered in 
confusion: "I beg your pardon, Madam. I must be in the wrong room.” 

“Not necessarily, young man,” answered the lady. “But you are 40 
ypars too late.” * ~-Di> Hamburg 
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A Reader's Digest First Person "Aivard 


Good-Bye, 

Childhood 


That bcwitcliiiig time of dreams 
and fantasy can vanish in a moment—but 
the joys of reality weave a new spell 


Bv Joan Mills 


I CAN tell you the month (Octo¬ 
ber) and the year (1935), and I 
am very sure of the day. It was 
the one on which I learned poignan¬ 
cy and regret, and something new 
about happiness. 

I was nine: fat, freckled, viewing 
life astigmatically through thumb- 
printed spectacles. I had grown just 
old enough to care that on me hair 
ribbons draggled, dresses assumed 
odd shapes, socks crawled down at 
the heel. 

Yearning for patent-leather 
pumps with silver buckles, I wore 
instead blunt, brown lace-ups. I 
hated them. It is the scuffed toes of 
those pislin, practical shoes that I see 
now, kicking up a rustle of October 


leaves as, in customary solitude, I 
walked home from school. 

What with'thc fat and the freck 
les, it was my habit to beguile away 
the commuting time with make- 
believe. The lesser players in my 
imaginary extravaganzas varied. If 
Tarzan didn’t suit my mood (“Me 
Jane”), if I didn’t feel like oven- 
roasting a wicked witch, then I 
would conjure up a pride of golden 
lions, tame them, and let them fol¬ 
low me. 

But I was the star—magnificent, 
omnipotent, gowned in gossamer 
and gilt. Seeing me plod earnestly 
by, you would not have guessed that 
you had glimpsed a spy in splendid- 
l^f effective disguise, or that, by 
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flapping my arms, I could soar like a 
lark. Nor would I have told you. It 
was a private, wonderful world I 
made, in which nothing was impos¬ 
sible. Especially me.* 

So. There was the day, brilliant 
with autumn, and I, unseeing, pass¬ 
ing through it.as usual, lost in my 
make-believe. Hut at the turn into 
my street, when I slowed to ad¬ 
mire my patent-leather pumps, 
they were brown lace-ups. Alarmed, 
I looked at my gossamer gown, and 
saw bulges and buttons. 

Broken Spell. N'^ver had fantasy 
so failed me. I stopped to consider 
the unease I felt. Try as I would 
—and I desperately did—I could not 
summon the certainty that 1 was 
gowned in gossamer, and capable of 
flight. No lions padded softly in my 
footsteps. 

In a flood of frightened under¬ 
standing, I discovered that I had 
outgrown my magical world. I 
knew that from that moment I 
would see it only from a distance, 
as grown-ups do. The realization 
brought me almost to tears. For the 
first time, I felt that most poignant 
of adult emotions—regret at the ir¬ 
revocable passing of a part of one’s 
life. 

It surprises me now that I recog¬ 
nized all this so precisely. Hut I did 
—and I felt the weight of the oc¬ 
casion. “I iltiust remember this,” 

I thought. Rubbing my stomach, 
where the sorrow seemed to sit, I 
looked around to fix memory with 
details of the day. 


Only then did I notice how fine a 
day it was. Before me, trees were let- 
ting go of leaves, quietly, one by 
one. The ground beneath, the path 
ahead, were layered in autumn’s 
cheerful litter. The circle of the sun 
made me blink, so yellow-white it 
was in a sky of perfect clarity. I 
grew dizzy with looking upward, 
trying to sec through the blue trans- 
lucencc to something 1 had heard 
about—infinity. 

Nearer to earth (under my nose, 
in fact), invisible motes of leaf 
smoke flavoured the air. I put out 
my longue and tasted them. I sniffed 
apples—the season’s first falls be¬ 
neath a neighbour’s tree—and the 
ranker odour of frost-nipped chrys¬ 
anthemums. A breeze blew lightly, 
and scattering leaves crackled like 
paper. 

Mistrustful as I am of others’ total 
recall, I hear, sec, smell, taste, feel 
exactly how it was to be me, in that 
place, at that time, more than 30 
years ago. It is out of a child’s well- 
remembered awareness that I report 
what happened next. 

Moment of Truth. The real 
world impacted on me. In frag¬ 
ments, I had realized it before: the 
fragility of flowers, the raucousness 
of crows, the scuttling of babjl crabs 
had all, at one time or another, en¬ 
chanted me. Tucked into a comfort¬ 
able hollow of tree roots, I had 
relished the .softness of moss under 
my hand and the green shade shel¬ 
tering me. 

But not until that day had my 
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every sense been so thoroughly 
broached. It seemed that I shared 
with a foraging squirrel the eager 
lightness with which it leaped down 
from its tree; that the lift of air on 
which a leaf drifted supported me; 
that silence was alive with sound. I 
saw that the street on which I lived 
was dazzling. 

A strange happiness flowed into 
me. It settled upon the confused 
ache that lingered in my middle. I 
felt sorrow, loss—and love for every¬ 
thing beautiful in the world. 

I ran home, raked up a hasty pile 
of leaves, and burrowed into it to 
think. Leaves make Ifvely child- 
nests—weightless, warm and com¬ 
forting. The light within is dimly, 
pleasantly mysterious. T here arc 
faint, friendly noi.scs. (Leaves dry¬ 
ing? Insects exploring?) The smell 
is good—earthy, clean. 

A child curled under leaves itches 
a little, but children enjoy a slight 
itch. I nestled in. I’he darkness 
and the shelter soothed me, and for 
a while I did not think of anything. 

When I was ready, I thought. 
Wistfully, I thought about being 
very young (which seemed a long 
time ago), and growing up (to 
which I tentatively resigned myself). 

I considered how nice it was to hide 
among leaves. Then, cautiously, I 
thought about the curiously beauti¬ 
ful day outside. Had it changed? 

I poked a tiny peephole in my 
nest. It was only a scrap of lucid 
sky that I saw, but it reassured me. 
lucky I am,” I thought, “to 


be me in the world at this mo¬ 
ment!” 

That’s all I remember, but I’m 
glad I rememlx‘r it well. One door 
had shut gently behind me, but an¬ 
other had opened to show that re¬ 
ality can be as magical .js dreams 
and wishes. 

It was solace to be nine and know 
that. It is solace to l>e 42 and remem¬ 
ber it. I have never got over wish¬ 
ful thinking—have you?—but I’ve 
never got over marvelling at life, 
either. 

Unspoken Wonder. Few of us 

can fully communicate our moments 
of being surprised by this world’s 
sudden joy, but surely we all share 
them. I'hat sharing went cjut from 
me to my youngest son one day 
when 1 believe I saw him make 
his own bittersweet approach to 
growing up. 

Towards dusk on a raw wintci 
day, Chris trotted past the corner of 
the house, hailing forward a brave 
band of imaginary companions. 
“To the fort, men!” he called, and 
he tunnelled into a snowbank, 
happy as a mole in summer soil. 

I stayed at the kitchen window 
for the pleasure of watching our last 
and littlcst, enjoying what a funny 
little fellow he is, marvelling that he 
could be so blithe about the cold, 

A flush of pink upon the snow 
diverted me; rare glory was spread¬ 
ing across the sky. I tapped on the 
window and signalled Chris to 
look. 

•* He popped with a shout from his 
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look-out and ran to the top of the 
bank where the view was grandest. 
There he slowly circled, seeing it 
all, his upturned face radiant. 
Beyond and above him, the whole 
sky blazed. 

Then that roaring, boisterous boy- 
child of mine sweetly amazed me. 
He stretched forth his arms, as if in 
them he could embrace the universe. 
It was a moving gesture, generations 
old, of absolute appreciation. 

Thus the ancients worshipped the 
sun; thus my son stood until the 
last flare had faded. 


He lowered his arms, and then 
himself, and sat in the snow. Chin 
in hand, he remained, contemplat¬ 
ing the early dark. 

Chris came quietly to supper, 
wearing an inward look. I wanted 
to ask: Was this the day reality hap¬ 
pened ? 

1 said nothing. When I filled his 
plate, I patted him casually and left 
him to his thoughts. Poignancy, re¬ 
gret and happiness—if that’s what 
he felt—go together with growing. 
And growing up is something we 
must do alone. 


IFays of the World 

An AiTRAcrivE teature of Tibetan life is the habit of seeing off one’s 
friends. When anyone goes away, his friends put up a tent along his route 
a few miles out of town and they wait for him there with a meal to speed 
him on his way. — Hemnch Harrcr, Seven Years m Tibet 

Schoolboys on the tiny western Pacific islet of Ou iif the Ryukyus mast 
walk on water to get to school. They do it on stilts. Looking like juvenile 
circus performers, they balance themselves on long wooden poles and 
wade across the 1,500-foot-wide channel that separates their village from 
the school. This happens whenever ebb tide makes the channel too shallow 
for their school boat, or when the water is too deep to wade on foot. 

One advantage the Ou students have over other schoolchildren is extra, 
unexpected holidays. There is no school when the weather is bad and the 
water is rough. — Pacific Stars Hind Stripes 

In Tehran, a 17-year-old Iranian girl miscalculated the length of her 
miniskirt and was expelled from a mathematics examination. When she 
sat down the skirt revealed the notes she had inscribed on her thigh. 

—AP 


A Canadian chemical firm is marketing a body spray for deer hunters. 
The product, called G -66 Deer Lure, makes a man smell like an apple—or, 
rather, like an apple orchard. A deer is able to pick up the scent two miles 
away. ** —SparU iu»strata4 
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Ingenious new electronic detection devices ^ 

in America are making life 
tougher for those whose idea of 
fun is an anonymous phone call 

Those 

Abusive 

Telephone 

Calls 

By Joe Alex Morris 

A SMALL, blonde recepuonist at a his suggestions. Frightened, she rc- 
Ncw York television studio ported the calls to her boss, whq in 
. answered her desk telephone turn called the telephone company 
shordy after 4 p.m. “Hallo, Miss to demand that it put an end to the 
Harkle,” a low-pitched male voice harassment, 
said. “I think you have very sexy This was more easily said than 
legs, and Fd like to take you out done. The caller might have been 
some night soon.” phoning from almost anywhere. In 

The girl, 20 years old, pretty, and fact, he was calling from a onc-room 
not unaccustomed to compliments* apartment m the Bronx. His name 
instinctively pulled down her short was Arthur. He was a gawk^, shy ■ 
skirt. “Who IS calling?” she as^d. young man who satisfied an infan-^ 
“Oh, never mind my name,” tik type of sexuality by making 
man replied.''Then he b^an mak- obscene calls to women, often pick^ 
mg ob^ne suggestio{is«^an 4 shife ing names at random from the tek* 
hung up, . plione book. He worked part-time, 

Four times in the « Idr a i^^Wding comp^ny^ iind had, 

the naan called hack and fib nan^; 
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on her desk when he made occa¬ 
sional deliveries to the television 
studio. 

Arthur knew that it was very 
difficult to trace a telephone call 
through the tangle of automatic re¬ 
lay switches in a telephone-exchange 
—the job can take as long as 30 
minutes. But he didn’t intend to 
be caught, so he never talked for 
more than a few minutes. He had 
also read that harassing calls were 
increasing in the United States, with 
nearly 800,000 reported last year. 

Black-Listed. He didn’t know 
that telephone companies have an 
electronic gadget, called a Tone set, 
designed especially to root out tor¬ 
mentors like himself. The day after 
Miss Harkle’s boss complained to 
the company, a technician attached 
a six-by-ten-by-four-inch black box 
to the receptionist’s phone. “The 
next time this guy calls,” he said, 
”just press this small switch on the 
top. We’ll do the rest.” Later, a 
policewoman arrived and arranged, 
with Miss Harkle’s permission, to 
listen in on her telephone calls from 
another room. 

Arthur’s next call came through 
that afternoon at 4.02. The girl an¬ 
swered, and pressed the Tone Set 
switch. Immediately, in the tele¬ 
phone exchange, an alarm bell 
sounded and a signal light went on. 
At the same time, the black box 
began sending over the line a tone 
pitched so hi^-^20,000 cycles—that 
It cannot be heard by the human ear. 
{t^ the Tone Set 'locked 


in” the call; that is, it made it 
impossible for Arthur to disconnect 
even by hanging-up. 

As soon as the alarm bell sound¬ 
ed, a switchboard operator at the ex¬ 
change put on earphones connected 
to a small electronic probe which 
enabled him to hear the 20,000-cycle 
tone coming over the line. One min¬ 
ute later, at 4.03, he had traced the 
call through several banks of relay 
switches to a trunk line leading 
to the Jerome exchange in the 
Bronx. 

He notified the Jerome ex¬ 
change, and an operator there put 
on earphones and made a similar 
trace—which produced the caller’s 
telephone number. The Jerome 
operator then looked up the cor¬ 
responding name and address in his 
subscriber listings and relayed the 
information to the police. 

At 4.09 p<n., instructions were 
telephoned to a Bronx police station. 
At 4.16 p.m., a police officer 
knocked on Arthur’s door and ac¬ 
cused him of making obscene calls. 
But Arthur had hung up the tele¬ 
phone two minutes earlier, and now 
confidently denied any guilt. **Just 
pick up your telephone,” the officer 
said. “The party you called is still 
on the line.” 

Reluctantly, Arthur complied. 
When both the receptionist and the 
policewoman spoke to him, saying 
that they recognized his voice and 
would testify as to what he hadaaid, 
young man wilted and admitted 
his offifnee. He wds arrested, fined 
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THOSE ABUSIVE TELEPHONE CALLS 


50 dollars, and given a suspended 
jail sentence that required nim to 
report regularly to a probation 
omcer. 

Arthur’s case is by no means 
unique. A growing number of of¬ 
fenders are discovering that the 
telephone companies have radically 
improved their ability to trace “an¬ 
noyance calls.’’ (The term covers 
anything from a teenager insulting 
his teacher to a psychotic threaten¬ 
ing murder.) Indeed, thanks to the 
development of several remarkable 
electronic gadgets, the really persis¬ 
tent annoyance caller is now almost 
always caught. 

In addition to the Tone Set, 
there are three principal devices. 
The first is called a Trap Circuit. 
This device is based on equip¬ 
ment normally used in many ex¬ 
changes to locate a line on which 
trouble is occurring. Consider the 
following case ; 

Gloria M., a high-school girl who 
had won a beauty contest, was the 
victim of repeated abusive calls. A 
technician attached a test device to 
her line where it entered the tele¬ 
phone exchange, creating interfer¬ 
ence—too slight to be noticed by 
anyone using the phone, but strong 
enough to switch on a “trouble re¬ 
corder’’ whenever the phone was 
used. 

The recorder printed on a card 
the time and date, the number of 
the girl’s phone, and the number of 
the caller’s phone if it was on the 
same exchange, (If the latter was 


not on the same exchange, the ma¬ 
chine identified the exchange from 
which the call came, so that similar 
tracing arrangements could be 
made there.) 

Meanwhile, the girl was instruct¬ 
ed to keep a record of the exact time 
of every annoyance call. She received 
five abusive calls in the next four 
days. Her record was then matched 
with the cards printed by the trou¬ 
ble recorder. 

Comparison showed that these 
particular five calls all came from 
the same number. A telephone 
official looked up the number and 
found that it belonged to a woman 
whose daughter had failed to win 
the beauty contest. 

The second, Line Identification, 
was developed by the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company. By dialling 
the digit 4, this device enables the 
victim of an annoyance call to lock 
in the caller’s telephone line so it 
remains connected to the exchange, 
even after the annoyer has hung up. 
This is how it works: 

Fixed Connexion. Mrs. Freder¬ 
ick B. received a series of calls 
over several weeks from a man who 
talked obscenely, threatened to burn 
her house and harm her daughter. 
She complained to the tefephone , 
company. Technicians then attached 
to her line in the local exchange 
a small black box which contained 
a highly sophisticated switching 
apparatus. 

The next time the annoyer called; 
Mrs. B. promptly dialled the d^it 4' ^ 
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before the caller had time to hang 
up. This activated the Line Identi¬ 
fication box, which locked in the 
caller’s telephone line but released 
Mrs. B.’s telephone for normal use. 
In effect, the annoyer’s line went 
dead; he could not make or receive 
calls. Mrs. B. then used her own 
telephone to call the company, 
which swiftly traced the locked-in 
line to a specific number before 
releasing it. 

The calling number was identi¬ 
fied as belonging to Mrs. B.’s cousin, 
a man who held a grudge against 
her because he believed he had been 
cheated in the division or a family 
inheritance. Mrs. B. then made a 
formal complaint to the police, who 
later arrested her cousin at his 
home. Under close questioning, he 
admitted making the calls. He was 
fined 50 dollars. 

Matching Calls. The third device 
is a Pen Register. If the victim 
believes he knows who is responsible 
(or if the trap device has indicated 
a past suspect), the telephone com¬ 
pany may decide to gather more 
positive legal proof with a Pen 
Register, a device that writes on 
moving tape. 

This shallow, threc-foot-long box 
is attached to the suspect’s telephone 
line in the exchange office. Every 
time the suspect makes a call, the 


device records—in short, straight 
lines of varying height that repre¬ 
sent numbers—the telephone num¬ 
ber called, the time and the date. 

Again, here’s,how it works: A 
man who runs a small optical shop 
recently reported to his local phone 
company that his business was be¬ 
ing ruined by someone who called 
him as many as 200 times a day, 
saying nothing, but monopolizing 
the telephone and disrupting his 
work. This type of annoyance call 
not uncommonly comes from a 
business competitor. In this case, the 
optician suspected a former partner 
who had set up his own shop. 

A Pen Register was placed on 
the suspect’s line in his local ex¬ 
change office, and the optician was 
told to keep an exact time record 
of each future annoyance call. After 
a few days, the optician’s records 
were compared with the Pen Regis¬ 
ter record o^ calls made over the 
suspect’s telephone. They matched. 
The former partner’s wife admitted 
making the calls, and was fined 
250 dollars. 

However, this is just the begin¬ 
ning of the solution. On the way 
is still more sophisticated electronic 
equipment, which will automati¬ 
cally identify and lock-in the an¬ 
noyance caller’s telephone line no 
matter what exchanges arc involved. 


Discussing the advantages of various complicated bilge pumps, a group 
of week-end yachtsmen asked the opinion of an old sailor. “By far the 
best bilge pump I ever saw,’’ he replied> “was a frightened man with a 

bu cket,** * —Roffer Burnett 
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In 1941, Singapore, proud outpost of Empire, seemed invincible. The 
war in Europe was far away; nothing disturbed the colony's happy- 
go-lucky atmosphere of cricket matches and cocktail parties. But the 
Japanese menace existed—"in a sjnister twilight," as Churchill wrote. 
And as the year drew to an end the menace became stark reality. 
Singapore was besieged. Within weeks it faced the humiliation of 
defeat. 

Noel Barber's new book re-creates superbly—through the eyes of 
the inhabitants—those balmy days of peace and the shock, confusion, 
tragedy and brutal horror which replaced them. And it documents 
the emergence of another Singapore, not the old European gateway 
to the East, but the new Asian gateway to the West 


T here was no place in the 
world quite like Singapore 
in the last unruffled days of 
Its colonial existence. Diamond- 
shaped, measuring 26 miles across, 
14 from north to south, it was an 
island of extravagant contrasts. The 
sea was everywhere, and in the city 
Itself, on the south shore, every 
street seemed to lead tp the water’s 
edge, to ships shimmering on the 
horizon, freighters and passen^r 
liners, sampans and junks. Or if me 
streets did not lead to the sqa, they 
led to Singapore River, twisting 
through die heart of the metropolis, 
on which sampans were packed so 
dose th^ qbe cottld see 
Change boatmen using them as 


stepping-stones, hopping across the 
water without wetting a foot. Down 
by the docks ^here was the potent 
smell of the tropics, compounded of 
swampland, the smell of dried Bsh 
and cargoes of sweet spices. 

The dripping )ungle foliage 
seemed to hang over the edges of 
Singapore City, and at night the 
bellow of bullfrogs in the mangrove 
swamps kept some people awake 
One could pick orcnids from the 
trees, and occasionally a monkey 
would stray into the grounds of a 
tennis club, to the amusement of the 
members^ who sipped Singaprc 
sii^s on the veranda. 

*niis was a city of three separ¬ 
ate worlds. In Chinatown, v^ude 


tamilies pecked at their food with 
chopsticks by the roadside. Rick¬ 
shaw men hurried like animated 
skeletons through the narrow streets 
and hawkers loped along, heavy 
boxes dangling from the tips of 
bamboos arched across their bony 
shoulders. Birds’ nests and shaiks’ 
fins were sold in shops that were 
little more than holes in the 
walls, and washing hung like flags 
from poles which jutted from 
the windows of the tall, flimsy 
buildings. 

The tempo of life in the jlndian 
section was very different. The men 
walked gently, almost indolently, 
often holding hands. Women saun¬ 
tered by in vivid sans. Pavements 
were daubed with the scarlet stains 
ol betel nuts, and the fragrance of 
curry, peppers and tropical fruits 
filled the air. 

Then there was “white” Singa¬ 
pore, the most beautiful part of the 
city. Here the sea seemed to beckon 
at each corner, and everywhere 
there were patches of green: cfieket 
fields, golf courses and tennis 
courts. The European hoine$h/ 4 ^z- 
zlingly white in the 
surrounded by 
trimmed 
pant breca. 


Traffic police sentinelled every 
cross road, basketwork “wings” 
strapped across their backs to clarify 
signals and reduce arm movements 
in the incessant heat, so that they 
had simply to turn their feet to 
direct the tiny yellow taxis and the 
rickshaw wallahs, each with a twist 
of dirty doth round his taut neck, 
who bobbed along carrying pas¬ 
sengers to the Asian markets. The 
heart of the city was Raffles Place; 
and there, or in the adjoining 

Noel Barber, 59, 
was for many years 
ehief foreign cor- 
rcspondenl of the 
London Daily 
Mail. His assign¬ 
ments took him 
all over the world 
— from Antarc¬ 
tica, where he 
was the first Briton 
to reach the South Pole since &0tt, 
to Budapest, where he was shot by the 
Russians during the Hungarian tensing- 

He now devotes his time to hmstnricAl > 
writings, and has published 18 bodUt. 
Sinister TmUgkt took nearly two years 
to complete; for it he tracked down atid 
interviewed scenes of survivors, consulted 
official records, and uncovereil 
ufiptiblished papers, diaries and nocai^^'^ 
many wiiucn in prison 
iain untouched tbr !io y^. ^ 
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Battery Road, one could buy the 
latest books, get an Elizabeth Arden 
facial, or wait for friends in the new 
restaurant m Robinson’s depart¬ 
ment store 

It was as though the early plan¬ 
ners had tried to build some tangible 


copy of the life they had left in 
Britain, and to compensate for the 
humid, 90-dcgrce heat from which 
nobody could escape. And somehow 
they had succeeded. The men 
cursed the colonial custom which 
demanded collars and ties and limp 
white suits for ofhee wear, dinner 
jackets or short white mess jackets 
(kjn^n as “hum freezers*^) in the 


fanuary 

evenings Yet everyone loved the 
city with Its tang of adventure, its 
exotic noises and smells, its gracious 
life 

The Japanese had been behaving 
belligerently, it was true. In fact the 
headline on the Malaya Tribune 
this Sunday morn¬ 
ing, December 7, 
1941, was omin 
ous, 27 Japanese 
transports sighted 
off Cambodia 
Point Malaya 
produced half the 
world’s tin and 
had more than 
three million acres 
of rubber, and the 
lapanesc knew 
that Singapore was 
the focal point for 
a vast trade in 
these raw mater 
lals 

But the typical 
white man, or 
tuan, lived in the 
absolute convic¬ 
tion that nothing 
on earth could 
disturb the island's peace and 
beauty. His life consisted of regular 
activities taken at a gentle pace, 
Work started early, finished around 
five o’clock. There were sports at 
various clubs before the sun set at 
6.30 every day of the year. After 
that, it was easy to phone home and 
order dinner for a dozen friends? 
^ure in the knowledge that an 
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array of Chinese boys and amahs 
would have it organized within an 
hour, even down to borrowing extra 
cutlery from neighbouring boys— 
for it was a standing joke that guests 
often found themselves eating with 
their own knives and forks. 

Eight thousand miles away, 
German planes might be bombing 
London, but life would go on 
in Singapore as it had since Sir 
Stamford Raffles took possession of 
the island in 1819, to form “a per¬ 
manent British establishment in the 
Malayan Archipclaj^o, by which the 
progress of the Dutch supremacy 
may be checked, and our interests, 
political and commercial, secured.” 

Wasn’t the evidence of security 
there for all to see? Two great 
battleships, Prince of Wales and 
Repulse, had been rushed to the 
island. The RAF flew overhead. 
Powerful guns defended the south¬ 
ern coast and there were thousands 
of troops in the area. Guarding the 
narrow waters between the China 
Seas and the Indian Ocean—be¬ 
tween Asia and Europe, East and 
West—Singapore was the British 
empire’s mightiest naval base. 

Of course, people prepared for the 
worst, “just in case.” Volunteer 
nurses, air-raid wardens and auxili¬ 
ary firemen had trained for months. 
Men and women volunteered for 
blood transfusions. 

There had been practice black¬ 
outs and sessions of banda^ roll¬ 
ing. But no one could be vmipped 
into a state of anxiety when 


politicians and military leaders 
announced almost daily that there 
would be no war with Japan. 

True, one saw large numbers of 
troops, but to the civilians it seemed 
th^ had no sense of urgency. 
Officers dressed for dinner in their 



best “blues”; other ranks went 
dancing, queued up to have their 
photographs taken for wives and 
sweethearts at home, or shop^d for 
souvenirs up and down the streets 
which contained almost no air-raid 
shelters and only a few blast walls. 
Several government committees had 
debated the shelter (ijuestion, 
Singapore’s swampy ground^ they 
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argued, made deep shelters impos¬ 
sible. Suggestions for slit trenches 
were also dismissed as impractical; 
they would merely provide breeding 
grounds for mosquitoes. 

So the white man enjoyed his 
stylish, carefree life. I'he island was 
a duty-free port, and the whisky, 
gin and cigarettes were cheap. 
There was dancing every evening, 
and bathing every Sunday. Fresh^ 
salmon and oysters were flown in 
from Australia, and for the cluldren 
there was “safe” ice-cream from 
Britain. In those days, Singapore 
was the last happy resort of yesterday 
in the uneasy world ol tomorrow. 

A Sunday Ritual 

By far the most popular place on 
Sunday morning was the Scaview 
Hotel, a couple of miles out of the 
city. Its terrace was stiflingly hot on 
December 7, but the place was 
packed when Jimmy Glover, man- 
aging editor of the Malaya T ribune, 
arrived. Glover was clearly upset. 
It was he who had printed the story 
about the Japanese transports, and 
barely an hour before he had re¬ 
ceived a furious call from Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Henry Robert Brookc- 
Popham, Commandcr-in-Chicf of 
the Fsf !E*3stt 

The Air Chief Marshal had com- 
pbined bitterly about the article. He 
denounced the Trihunt^s “alarmist 
views” and declared that Bk situa- 
tjkMi Was not half so serious as the 
pabee idadc out. Clover had bare(y 
held, his^mper. The story had 


released by Reuters and passed by 
the censor, he told Sir Robert, and 
the ships were reportedly steaming 
towards southern Siam or Malaya. 

“To me,” he argued, “those 
transports mean war!” 

Now, standing on the Seaview 
terrace, Glover scanned the crowd. 
Everyone seemed to know everyone 
else, and there was much smiling 
and beckoning to share the packed 
wooden tables round which Chinese 
boys darted with trays of stengahs 
and Tiger Elect. As the orchestra 
played selections from Ivor Novello 
the ladies dabbed at their foreheads 
with handkerchiefs, and the men 
argued over who would sign the bar 
chit, mindful that the worst insult in 
Singapore was to describe a man as 
“pencil shy.” Money was plentiful, 
but long before the vogue of credit 
cards the British in Singapore used 
the chit system to sign for anything 
from a tin of cigarettes to a new car. 

Glover had time only to wave to 
a few friends when the orchestra 
sounded a chord for which ail had 
been waiting. Silence fell, and 
everyone prepared to sing “There’ll 
Always Be an England.” This had 
become a Sunday rite among the 
British^ and by the time the chorus 
had bii^n reached, every man and 
woman was singing, united briefly 
in a*bnr^ of loneliness: 

“lUMsre'lI always be an England^ 
And England shall be free.”* 

On Stinday> die ritual meant 
mca^ tbaii could realiae. It 
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was the swan song to a way of life, 
the end of the myth that Singapore 
was impregnable—a myth believed 
for decades by the Malays, the 
Chinese and the Indians, who 
would soon witness a scene they 
would never have believed possible: 
white humanity on the run. 

“Hi! You’re in Ihe War!” 

While Singapore slept at 1.15 
a.m. on December 8, the phone 
rang in Government House. In his 
pyjamas, the Governor, Sir Shenton 
Thomas, lifted the receiver and 
heard the agitated voice of General 
A. E. Percival, General Officer 
Commanding, Malaya. Percival re¬ 
ported that the Japanese had begun 
landing operations at Kota Bharu, 
a township 400 miles up the east 
coast of Malaya. 

“Well,” replied the Governor, “I 
s^pose you’ll shove the little men 

At that moment, the war still 
seemed far awa), but about three 
hours later, the first Japanese bombs 
came crashing down on the city. 
The raid, by 17 planes, was not big 
and, possibly ^cause the street 
lights remained on, thousands of 
people never realized that it was a 
raid. A. woman who lived near 
Raffles Place was hurled out of bed 
by the blast from a bomb, but when 
she phoned the police and cried, 
“There’s a raid on!” the officer 
soothed her by saying it must be a 
pracdcjc. 

*Tf it is,’^ she retorted, “they’re 


overdoing it—Guthrie’s import 

house has just been hit!” 

Others, too, were convinced that 
it wasn’t “the real thing.” One ARP 
warden dressed, quickly when the 
guns started and reported to his 
post, where he and his fellows de¬ 
cided that “it was a good idea to 
give us a realistic, unrehearsed prac¬ 
tice.” Only the lack of black-out, 
they felt, spoiled the illusion. 

Long before dawn, the raid was 
over. Sixty-one people had been 
killed and 133 injured. Most of the 
bombs had fallen in Chinatown, but 
one had shaken police headquarters 
in New Bridge Road. Inspector- 
General “Dickie” Dickinson was 
not hurt, however, and he calmly 
issued orders to round up every 
Japanese on the island. 

As Singapore prepared for its first 
day at war, Winston Churchill was 
dining at Chequers, his official 
country residence in Britain, with 
Averell Harriman and John Winant 
from Washington. Just before nine 
o’clock, the Prime Minister, who 
“looked very grim and sat in com- 
lete silence,” told the butler to 
ring in the portable radio. There 
was a moment of music, then sud¬ 
denly listeners were warned to stand 
by for important news: in a calm, 
grave voice, the BBC announcer 
told them that the Japanese had 
attacked Peart Harbour. 

Incredibly, the three men had not 
had the remotest idea of what to 
expect. The BBC had beaten Chur¬ 
chill’s own intelligence service by 
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hours, with news that came as a 
profound—and to Churchill an 
almost exhilarating—shock. 

Bv breakfast-time the radio an- 
nounced the news in Singapore, and 
within moments their own raid was 
forgotten. George Hammonds, 
assistant editor of the Malaya 
Tribune, was “just about to spear 
an egg” when he heard the an¬ 
nouncement. He dropped his knife 
and fork, and “the tiredness seemed 
to drop off me too.” It was the same 
with everyone. A number of Ameri¬ 
cans were on the island, and by 
mid-morning there was visible evi¬ 
dence of a new partnership in arms. 

Elfrieden Retz, an attractive 
American widow known as Freddy, 
was driving to Raffles Place to look 
at the bomb damage. Suddenly a 
friend ran out in front of her car, 
waving and shouting, “Hi! You’re 
in the war! ” 

The elation over America’s entry 
into the war was reinforced by the 
first war communique issued from 
General Headquarters. Briefly this 
announced that the Japanese at¬ 
tempt to land at Kota Bharu had 
been repelled. The communique 
stated that the enemy ships were 
retiring northwards, and the few 
troops left on the beach were being 
heavily machitie>guntied. 

These leassuribg words only con- 
flrmcd th$ belief that no signiflcant 
attack cWd come from Malaya. 

penhswnla was largely 

tropicaf iMngH 


zigzagged down its centre. The 
Japanese had landed on the east 
coast, where the roads were poor, 
and with the first monsoon rains 
drenching the countryside, no 
troops could hope to advance 
through the impassable terrain. 

So the communique was accepted 
as good news in Singapore, and al¬ 
most no one suspected how tragical¬ 
ly misleading it was. The Japanese 
landing craft had retired at high 
speed, because their mission was 
complete. Kota Bharu was already 
in enemy hands. 

Bulletin at the Cricket Club 

“We have had plenty of warning 
and our preparations are made,’’ 
announced the Order of the Day 
issued in Singapore on December 8. 
“We are confident. Our defences arc 
strong and our weapons effleient.” 

“I can’t bqjjieve it’” cried George 
Hammonds, when he read the 
statement in the Tribune news¬ 
room. “I can’t believe anyone could 
deliberately tell so many lies I ” 

He knew much more of the 
truth than the average civilian— 
including the fact that this gran¬ 
diose proclamation had actually 
been prepared six months before, 
“to give time for translations.” 

Hammonds had toured the island 
and Malaya many times, and he had 
seen for himself that the boast was 
empty. Few of the 88,000 soldiers in 
the atea^Bridsht Australians,. In- 
dCans and locally 'traihed Aslaoa—^ 
Vtc jongjc-trained* ’and some 
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It begins in the $tone Age. and each succeeding 
chapter of man's historical progress has made its 
contribution to the development of our tale On 
these pages you will discover some of the more 
Significant and interesting types of footwear 
created by our ancestors . culminating in the 
shoe that has revolutionised the industry and is a 
fining footnote to our technological age 


(Courtesy Neolithic man) 

Materials. One stone axe or sling for killing 
animal fo^ skin for shoe One bone needle One 
sharp stone for cutting skin to required size and 
shape 

Method Axe in hand creep up on likely looking 
animal and bring down with one swift stroke Set 
to skinning Stretch and dry hide Now place foot 
firmly on skin and cut to size. Sew together with 
smew Repeat for other foot Wear shoes fry 
walking Good luck> 


(An Egyptian footnote) 

The Egyptian nobleman dared to bare his toes with 
impunity because (a) he didn i believe in covering 
much of himself anyway (b) he was used to 
treading on other people s toes and not vice versa 
and (c) the papyrus and leather sandal was all 
the rage in his set in the glorious 19th Dynasty 
of the New Kingdom circa 1330 BC Moreover 
that upturned sole went perfectly with his vulture 
wing cap and there was no danger of it getting 
caught in his trouser legs because of course he 
wore skins i 


(Greek to youl) 

White poets and painters, philosophers and pfey 
wrights were flourishing in the Golden Age of 
Greece, the down-trodden cobbler was having a 
pretty good time of it. too Shoes were in, and 
lomcally becoming more ornate every day Embr 
oidery (the Greeks were great ones for legends)), 
metal ornaments and golden laurel wreaths 
were e fanah with the upper crust Of course, 
there was no Gold Control Order to contend with 
m these days—or these Anic shoes would surely 
have bemi booted op tN stairs 1 


(A Rod Indian shtoox t) 

Now here's a shoe you could lose your heed over 
- like a lot of white men did I Shod in his sofi- 
soled moccasins (the only footwear made from a 
buck for a buck!) the Indian brave had no trouble 
sneaking up on unsuspecting pale faces and scalp 
mg them before they could so much as squawk 
How I There s a lot to be said for the fringe 
benefits offered by the Redskin moccasins but 
they're not Apache on what we have today i 


(A French faux pas >) 

The elevated boot was the height of fashion in 17th 
century France—no doubt because the nobility 
needed something to bister their standing at 
court) Besides which fitting breeches weren't 
very flattering to beau-legged courtiers a gaull- 
mg prospect they vainly tried to conceal with 
lace trimmed hose jewelled gaiters and stiver 
spurs Fortunately for today's gallant, breeches and 
boots are ancient history—and modern footwear 
IS a fait accompli < 


(A lofty Peshwai charmer)) 

Long before it became fashionable to stand on 
one's head to clear it this lofty jorah was leading 
men a trance A priestly pair with proud Peshwai 
heritage it seldom condescended to stop transcen- 
denting and be an ordinary shoe with us sole on 
the ground The snake in its hood was a naagii^ 
reminder that life wasn't all yoga-go-go So those 
who are after a charmed life must aspire to 
something new) 


(A young sole's footnote to the future) 

Enter the test tube shoe with its fegacy of rntrecle 
PVC to make the going smoother for youf This 
reactionary sole is cast in en entirafy di^eriet 
mould from any other shoe you Know WMphever 
way you size it up you can’t beat it for sieymg 
power, or its sunny outlook that makes child's pley 
of heavy weather) in Indie, Nevik are the pMmofrs 
in this field with e complete range of PVC ibots 
made from e speciel chemical compoimdi^leped 
tn Switzarfand. It's a cinch othm riwas are feetifli 
the pinch as NeviK loddtes Off with elf thab^Mwal 
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SINISTER TWIUGHT 


1969 

15,000 were non-combatants. Many 
soldiers had landed only recently; 
they knew nothing of jungle war¬ 
fare and little of discipline. And 
there was not a single tank on the 
island. 

The island's vaunted 15-inch 
guns, Hammonds knew, would be 
totally ineffective against a land 
operation. Facing the sea, they had 
a limited traverse and their ammu¬ 
nition consisted solely of armour- 
piercing shells. Even worse, the sup¬ 
porting 9-2-inch guns had only 30 
rounds of ammunition each. The 
British reckoned that if Singapore 
were invested, it would take six 
months before naval relief could 
arrive. Thus, in the event of a siege, 
the gunners would be able to fire 
one shell every six days. 

Hammonds had his doubts, too, 
about the planes on the island, 
which included 27 ancient torpedo 
bombers with old-fashioned open 
cockpits. If he had known the full 
truth, he would have been even 
more alarmed. Instead of the 366 
first-line aircraft which had been 
promised to Malaya by the end of 
1941, the RAF had only 158 opera¬ 
tional aircraft, most of them obso¬ 
lete. Of the 22 airfields on the 
peninsula, 15 had grass runways. 

These airfields were a prime ex¬ 
ample of the bitter inter-service 
rivalry which had plagued Singa¬ 
pore since 1925. For years there had 
been virtually no co-operation be¬ 
tween the services. From the start 
the navy had staked its reputation 


on the belief that any attack must 
come from the sea. The RAF dis¬ 
agreed and had constructed the air¬ 
fields without properly consulting 
the army, which would have to 
defend them. 

The quarrels between the services 
had never been resolved. They were 
complicated further when Churchill 
turned for help to his close friend 
Alfred Duff Cooper, who had 
been sent to Singapore after leaving 
his job as Minister of Information. 

On December 10, Churchill 
sent Duff Cooper a telegram ele¬ 
vating him to a cabinet position as 
Resident Minister for Far Eastern 
Affairs, and instructing him to 
settle emergency matters on the 
spot. But that afternoon, when a 
war council met in his home, he 
discovered that the commanders of 
the three services intuitively dis¬ 
trusted such an arrangement. Early 
in the meeting, Air Chief Marshal 
Brookc-Popham calmly announced 
that he took orders from the chiefs 
of staff in London and not from 
Duff Cooper. 

That evening George Ham¬ 
monds was comfortably settled in a 
chair on the veranda of the Cricket 
Club. Ever since the raid, he had 
been helping Jimmy Glovei!'organr 
ize an emergency printing plant at 
Glover’s home outside the city. (The 
original plant was located near the 
docks, a prime bombing target.) 
Now the job was done. A flatbed 
press, a new linotype and 20 tons of 
newsprint had been transferred to 
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Glover’s house, and a hundred 
coolies had worked in relays for 36 
hours, laying an underground 
cable to the machines. 

As Hammonds relaxed, music 
blared from a radio in the Cricket 
Club bar, and freshly showered 
tennis players emerged from the 
locker room, boisterously demand¬ 
ing long, cool drinks. Then sud¬ 
denly the music stopped and the^ 
room became utterly still. The only 
sound was a voice from the radio 
which announced that Prtnee of 
Wales and Repulse had been sunk. 

Everyone in Singapore that even¬ 
ing remembers feeling the same 
stunning shock. The two great 
ships, pride of the British navy, 
were a symbol of the empire’s power 
and prestige. Churchill had ordered 
them to Singapore because of the 
tremendous political effect of really 
modern ships in the Far East, even 
though no carrier support was avail¬ 
able and the Admiralty had advised 

4 

against the move. On December 8, 
the two battleships had secretly 
slipped out of the harbour and up 
the east coast. Japanese reconnais¬ 
sance planes spotted them, and 85 
bombers had been called to the 
attack. Both ships went down, with 
a total loss of 840 officers and men. 

Snakes, Tigers and Japanese 

Br NOW the tactical advantage had 
been lost for ever. In Malaya the 
Japanese moved inland, complete¬ 
ly Iwpaf^i^ the ‘‘impenetrable” 
They commandeered 

t8M 


bicycles and rode pell-mell through 
the rubber plantations and the 
roads that linked them together. 
Many wore nothing but shorts and 
undershirts, and they resembled the 
Malays so closely that it was often 
impossible to tell whether they were 
friend or foe. 

It was a war for which even the 
few seasoned British troops were 
unprepared. To the Japanese, the 
jungles and plantations presented 
no fears. To the British, they were 
unknown worlds of tigers, snakes, 
flying foxes and elephants—of un¬ 
earthly noises and dripping vegeta¬ 
tion, now hissing with torrential 
monsoon rains. In there the enemy 
could be anywhere, or everywhere. 

Then, suddenly, having traversed 
jungle country where the British 
had insisted that tanks could never 
operate, the first Japanese tanks 
appeared, no^ manoeuvring easily 
between the spacious rows ot rubber 
trees. As they rolled south, there 
was not a single British tank in 
Malaya to oppose them. 

The RAF was falling back, too. 
There were now only 50 planes fit 
for operations and most of these 
were being withdrawn to Singapore. 
The Japanese had 530 aircraft—all 
of better quality. When 27 Japan¬ 
ese bombers attacked Penang, an 
island off the west coast of Malaya, 
the British had no fighters in the 
sky. People in Georgetown, its only 
city, rushed out to sec the ‘‘free 
show,” and heard an “earthquake- 
like rumble of explosions.” Swonds 



later, thousands lay dead and in¬ 
jured in the streets, where before 
the raid, workmen had plastered 
up copies of the Order of the Day, 
“We are ready; our preparations 
are made . . 

After devastating raids, the island 
was quickly abandoned. When the 
Japanese arrived, they discovered a 
fleet of boats, junks and barges 
which the army had failed to 
destroy. They used them to ship 
their men down the west coast 
to outflank the British lines. It was a 
trap which Churchill had foreseen 
immediately after the first Japanese 
assault. “Beware lest troops re¬ 
quired for ultimate defence of 
Singapore island arc used up or cut 
off in Malay Peninsula,” he had 
cabled. “Nothing compares in 
importance with the fortress.” 
But already the Japanese, moving 
rapidly over all kinds of country and 
using enveloping tactics rather than 
head-on assault, were accomplishing 
what Churchill feared. 

In Singapore, the reports were 
scattered and confusing, but by now 
the civilians were beginning to 
realize that the war in Malaya was 
not going well. Most people existed 
on rumours, for all local news was 
rigidly censored, issued only in 
omcial communiques studded with 
phrases like “falling back to pre¬ 
pared positions,” and “strategic 
withdrawal.” For the rest, news¬ 
papers were compelled to fill their 
columns with long dispatches from 
North Africa and Russia. George 
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equal to conventional ones 
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SINISTER TWILIGHT 


Hammonds, however, devised his 
own news service; by studying 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank advertisements which gave a 
daily list of “branches closed until 
further notice,” he followed the pro¬ 
gress of Japanese advances through¬ 
out Decemberi 

Now the wounded began to pour 
on to the island, and soon every 
room and corridor of the Cicneral 
Hospital was crowded. Freddy 
Retz, who had joined the Medical 
Auxiliary Service, worked on ;in 
emergency schedule giving mor¬ 
phine injections, treating burns, and 
changing dressings every hour. It 
was a world away from life in the 
city, where milk was still delivered 
promptly each morning by the Cold 
Storage vans, where there was still 
plenty of pctiol and where Rafllcs 
and the Scaview were as popular 
as ever. 

By Christmas, half of Malaya’s 
tin mines and a sixth of the rubber 
plantations were in enemy hands. 
The Japanese were heading straight 
for Johore, at the tip of the penin¬ 
sula, which pointed to the northern 
beaches of Singapore. 

A Midnight Meeting 

Late on the night of December 
26, Brigadier Ivan Simson hurried 
to Flagstaff House, General Pcrci- 
val’s residenSc in Singapore, Sim¬ 
son, perhaps, above all other men, 
knew the danger Singapore now 
faced. He had been sent to Malaya 
four months earlier as Chief 


Engineer with instructions to im¬ 
prove the defences of the area. 
Since then, he had travelled 6,000 
miles by car, plane and horseback, 
and had probably learned more 
about the etjuntry’s defence weak¬ 
nesses than any other oflicer. Hut 
he had been able to do \ery little 
ab(nit them. 

Everywhere he went, it seemed, 
he had met with indifference. 
During his lours he had discovered 
that the troops had been given 
almost no instruction about anti¬ 
tank measures. 

PfUt the greatest shock he received 
came when he inspected the nor¬ 
thern beaches of the island. They 
W(Te completely undefended. No 
gun or pillbox, or even a strand of 
barbed wire, marked the shore. In 
lact, on vSundays, bathers .still flock¬ 
ed to the beaches where, across the 
narrow Straits of Johore, less than a 
mile wide, they could .see the tip of 
the Malay Peninsula. 

Time and again .Simson had 
pleaded for fortifications on these 
shores, but (Jeneral Pcrcival had 
always refused, categorically and 
without explanation. Now, grimy 
and dead tired, Sim.son arrived at 
Pcrcival’s hou.se. He had just re¬ 
turned from the front with a mes¬ 
sage for the (ieneral, and he hoped 
once again to get permission to 
fortify the nordicrn beaches. 

Percival was just about to go to 
bed, but he invited Simson in and 
offered him a whisky. Gratefully,. 
Simson accepted. He took off his 
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Sam Browne belt and revolver and 
delivered his message. Then, in¬ 
stead of leaving, he drew a deep 
breath and announced that he 
would like to discuss the subject of 
defences. 

Percival looked startled, but he sat 
down with a. tired expression and 
prepared to listen. Tall and thin, 
with two protruding teeth, he was a 
difficult man to “warm up.” Sim- 
son spoke quietly, and eloquently. 

It now seemed inevitable that the 
Japanese would soon reach Johore 
and attack Sing;jpore across the 
straits, he said. He had the staff to 
fortify the northern shores with 
pillboxes, fortified gun positions, 
anti-tank defences, underwater ob¬ 
stacles, fire traps, mines and barbed 
wire. He could even illuminate the 
water at night. He had all the mate¬ 
rials; they had been available long 
before the Japanese attack. The job 
was now a matter of extreme ur¬ 
gency, but it could still be done. 

It was a powerful plea, but Per¬ 
cival was not moved. Simson put 
down his whisky glass and leaned 
forward. “I must emphasize the 
urgency of doing everything to help 
our troops,” he said. “They are 
tired after constant defeat and re¬ 
treat for hundreds of miiles. And 
please remember, sir, the Japanese 
are better trained and equipped.” 

At first Sifhson had tried to speak 
dispassionately, but as the clock 
moved round towards two in the 
morning and he seemed to be 
making no impression, he found it 


hard to control his anger. “It has to 
be done now, sir!” he pleaded, 
“Before the area comes under fire.” 

Incredibly, Percival still refused. 

At last, in desperation, Simson 
cried, “General, I’ve raised this 
question time after time. You’ve 
always refused, and you’ve always 
refused to give me any reasons. At 
least tell me one thing —tvhy arc 
you taking this stand?” 

Percival finally gave his answer. 
“1 believe that defences of the sort 
you want to throw up arc bad for 
the morale of troops and civilians.” 

Simson remembers standing in 
the room, suddenly feeling quite 
cold, and realizing that, except for 
a miracle, Singapore was as good as 
lost. He put on his Sam Browne 
belt, and started for the door. “Sir,” 
he said as he left, “it’s going to be 
much worse for morale if the Japan¬ 
ese start running all over the 
island.” 

No More Credit 

January was the month of the 
bombs. Starting on New Year’s 
Day, 1942, hardly a day passed 
without at least one raid. 

Soon the attacks were so frequent, 
and the warning periods so short, 
that the results were devastating* 
Brigadier Simson, by now also 
Director-General of Civil Defence, 
estimates that at least 150 people a 
day were buried in the cemeteries. 
But in the heaviest raids whole sec¬ 
tions of Chinatown were c^litcrated 
and hundreds of bodies were never 
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recorded or dug out from the debris. 
In the sweltering city bodies decom¬ 
posed quickly, and within a week 
the danger of typhus was so great 
that the government ordered free 
antitoxin injections. 

Overnight Singapore became a 
city of bewildering contrasts. House- 
boys and amahs stayed stolidly with 
their masters, but a dwindling 
labour force left huge rubber and 
tin shipments piled high on the 
docks. Steel pylons sprouted across 
the beautifully kept green sward of 
the Cricket Club as a deterrent to 
gliders, though the bai remained 
open. At the Raffles Hotel, the 
management perfected a blackout 
for its large ballroom, and the 
orchestra provided music for danc¬ 
ing from eight to midnight. The 
Swimming Club remained a popu¬ 
lar centre, and food was still served 
on its broad veranda. 

Meanwhile, wrangling in the 
War Council continued. Rrooke- 
Popham, having clashed with Duff 
Cooper, was recalled, and a new Far 
East command was created under 
General Archibald Wavell, who flew 
to Singapore from Java. This ended 
Duff Cooper’s mission but, before 
he left the island, he handed Wavell 
a copy of a list of military and civi¬ 
lian requirements which he had 
requested Brigadier Simson to 
prepare, 

Wavell sent for Simson and 
questioned him for an hour. Then 
he summoned Percival and drove 
to the northern beaches. There he 


discovered the shattering truth. 
Shaken, he turned to Percival and 
demanded to know why there were 
no defences. Percival replied with 
the same explanation he had given 
Simson : the effect on morale would 
be bad. Wavell ordered construction 
of defences to begin immediately. 

It seems incredible, but even now 
—when the news began to reach 
Singapore that the Japanese were 
over-running Johore—the civilian 
population did not seem able to 
grasp its implications. Many be¬ 
lieved that the British had deliber¬ 
ately retreated to Johore where (so 
it was said in the clubs) the terrain 
would be “more favourable.” 
Despite the evidence before their 
eyes—streams of refugees and 
wounded troops from the peninsula, 
the incessant bombing—people did 
not see the enemy advances as 
Japanese victories, but as skilful 
Allied “delaying action.” 

Then suddenly, overnight, as 
though a secret order had gone out, 
an event occurred which was to 
shake white Singapore to its founda¬ 
tions. Many Chinese shopkeepers 
abruptly terminated the age-old 
chit system. 

The Chinese had no doubts about 
what was happening in Malaya; 
and now, except in the clubs and 
some of the big stores, cash d6wn 
was the startling order of the day. 
In a city which had lived on credit 
since the time of Raffles, and in 
which one signed chits for prac- 
fleally everything, thousands now 
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literally found themselves without 
sufficient loose cash to buy food. As 
George Hammonds put it, “It was 
their way of telling us we’d had it.’’ 

By contrast, Robinson’s depart' 
ment store set up a makeshift private 
bank, which made loans to those 
who had been bombed out or who 
simply needed petty cash. (All the 
loans were recorded in ledgers 
which managed to survive the war, 
and not a single survivor failed to 
repay his debts.) 

Day by day life became more dis¬ 
ordered. One morning Tommy 
Kitching, the Chief Government 
Surveyor, received a telephone call 
trom the army. Could his depart¬ 
ment do a rush job printing new 
bank notes.? Money was running 
short. Almost simultaneously, an¬ 
other government department was 
being asked to consider the possi¬ 
bility of burning more than two 
million dollars in notes, in order to 
stop the Japanese getting them. 

George Hammonds left the 
Cricket Club one afternoon just in 
time to see two men stealing his tar. 
As he yelled at them, the car leapt 
away and Hammonds stood there 
shouting until a club member 
walked up and said quietly, “Take 
my car. I’m leaving Singapore in 
an hour.’’ George drove to his home 
in a large shiny Chevrolet. 

Singapore was now packed with 
women evacuees and their children. 
Few of them knew what had hap¬ 
pened to their husbands, or were 
lucky enough to Hod friends who 


could lend them money, or offer 
them a bed, and the unfortunate 
majority were billeted in hastily 
prepared dormitories set up in 
schools, often without the means to 
cook even simple baby foods. 

During the day their only way to 
pass the time was to wander in the 
streets, where some of the more 
resourceful ones headed for the 
Swimming Club, put on bathing 
suits, washed their only set of 
clothes under the showers and then 
dried them on the lawn while they 
took a dip. Others trailed towards 
Robinson’s, whose cellar was now a 
restaurant. There they waited for 
hours, hopefully scanning the 
crowd for a familiar face. 

By now the evacuation committee 
had been set up, with orders to give 
priority to those who had the most 
children. But many women could 
not make up their minds to leave. 
What they needed was an official 
order from the government, imple¬ 
menting a demand by Churchill 
that all “useless mouths’’ should be 
evacuated. But no such order came. 

Some were being pressed to go. 
Philip Bloom, a gentle, soft-spoken 
major from South Africa serving in 
the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
worked at the General Hospital 
where Freddy Retz was now a full¬ 
time nurse. He had made it plain 
that he wished to marry Freddy; but 
now, for her safety he wanted her to 
leave. Freddy refused. Like others 
who worked with her, she was 
haunted not only by the hundreds of 
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w,ounded overflowing into every 
nook of the hospital, but by the wide 
eyes of the Eurasian and Chinese 
volunteers—eyes which somehow 
seemed to say that everything would 
be all right if only the memsahibs 
elected to stay. 

The Siege Begins 

On January i6, General Wavell 
cabled Churchill: “Until quite 
recently all plans were based on re¬ 
pulsing seaborne attacks. Little or 
nothing was done to construct 
defences on north side of island to 
prevent crossing of Johore Straits.” 

For the first time, the truth 
dawned on Churchill that Singa¬ 
pore was indefensible, and he was 
horrified. In place of the legendary 
fortress in which he had believed, he 
now saw “the hideous spectacle of 
the almost naked island.” He wrote 
later, “I ought to have known; my 
advisers ou^t to have known and I 
ought to have been told and I ought 
to have asked. The possibility of 
Singapore having no landward 
defences no more entered my mind 
than that of a/ battleship being 
launched without a bottom.” 

To Wavell he cabled: “I want to 
make it absolutely clear that 1 expect 
every inch of ground defended, 
every scrap of material or defences 
to l>c blown to pieces to prevent 
capture by the enemy, and no 
question of surrender to be enter¬ 
tained until after protracted fighting 
I among the ruins of Singapore City.” 
pTo the chiefs of staff he sent detailed 
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instructions on how the “fortress” 
should be prepared against attack 

Seven of his points were con¬ 
tained in the list Simson had pre¬ 
pared for Duff Cooper, and which, 
presumably, had been passed on to 
Churchill Thus the Prime Minis¬ 
ter himself ordered Percival to im¬ 
plement the plans which Simson 
had been advocating for so long 

This was a moment when the 
great city, its normal population 
doubled to a million, should have 
been rallied under a dynamic leader 
to prepare for the siege There 
should have been thousands of 
troops hurriedly throwing up de 
fence works, the issuance of small 
arms to eager civilians ready to 
barricade each street and defend 
each house to the death Instead, at 
this moment of great urgency, ser¬ 
vice chiefs and the civil government 
ictually spent ten days thrashing out 
an agreement on rates of pay for 
toolies Small wonder the island was 
like a storm tossed ship without a 
captain, with troops as well as 
civilians confused and insecure 

On January 27 it became evident 
that Churchill feared the worst 
“We have had a great deal of had 
news lately from the Far East,” he 
admitted in the House of Commons, 
“and 1 think it highly probable we 
snail have a great deal more ” 
Nevertheless he asked for a vote of 
confidence. 

George Hammonds heard the 
speech in Singapore a few hours 
later, “Churchill’s given up the 
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fight," he told his wife, Karen. 
"You and the kids are off on the 
next ship. Don’t argue." 

The next day thousands con¬ 
verged on the port, lining up to 
board four troopships which had 
just brought the British Eighteenth 
Division to the island. Chaos 
reigned on the roads, for as car¬ 
loads of women approached the 
quays, they clashed head-on wi^i 
lorries racing to get military stores 
off docks which still burned after 
last night’s raid. Large numbers of 
civilians had been killed in the 
attack, and ambulances weaved in 
and out, collecting victims from 
the smoking ruins. 

Every inch of the docks was 
jammed with gasping women and 
children, who waited for hours 
under an oppressively hot sun. Some 
were to be evacuated to the United 
Kingdom, others to Ceylon, and at 
the booking centre officials meticu¬ 
lously checked every bureaucratic 
detail with cruel slowness. 

Some women were alert enough 
to bypass officialdom. One young 
married woman had been living in a 
remote rubber plantation and had 
never been near enough to a govern¬ 
ment office to have her maiden 
name changed on her passport. On 
arrival at the United Kingdom table 
with a baby in her arms she was told 
that her passport was not in order. 
Refusing to accept defeat, she 
walked across to the Ceylon table, 
stood in front of a different assistant 
who looked at the "miss" on her 


passport and then at the baby. "It’s 
mine—illegitimate," she said briefly 
—and sailed that night. 

The exodus continued for two 
days, a heartbreaking time of 
decision and farewells. Many men 
could not bear to watch the ships 
leave. George Hammonds saw 
Karen and the children go up the 
gangplank and on to the ship, and 
as they disappeared in the throng, 
he made off as quickly as possible. 

On Saturday night, January 31, 
the last ocean-going vessel sailed. As 
it started out to sea under a tropical 
moon, no civilian in Singapore had 
the slightest suspicion of what had 
been happening on the other side 
of the island. Secretly, on the night 
of January 30-31, 30,000 exhausted 
troops of the Commonwealth forces 
retreated to Singapore, crossing the 
huge concrete causeway that linked 
the island teethe Malayan peninsula. 
The causeway, 70 feet wide, and 
more than 1,000 yards long, had 
been dynamited at 8.15 on Saturday 
morning. This was the moment 
when the battle of Malaya ended 
and the siege of Singapore began. 

"Just PuU the Pin’* 

Early in February a new and 
terrifying menace beset Singapore. 
The Japanese set up long-range 
guns on the high ground in Johore 
and opened an artillery barrage on 
the island. Each shell began as a 
low whine in the distance, then 
worked up to a wild scream^ “The 
’noise seemed to hang in the air for 
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an age,” one witness remembers. 
At the same time, the bombers 
stepped up their raids, and the 
Japanese also sent over fighters to 
machine-gun the streets, or drop 
showers of anti-personnel fragment¬ 
ation bombs. 

Heroic work was done by Asian 
ARP workers. After one raid, Tim 
Hudson, manager of the Dunlop 
Rubber Purchasing Company and 
spare-time warden of an ARP 
station in Chinatown, broadcast on 
the local radio. Ignoring his cen¬ 
sored script, he spoke movingly of 
the men in Chinatown who toiled 
throughout the day without helmets 
and without food or drink, im¬ 
passively ignoring the death and 
danger all around. While fire hoses 
played on a burning shop, Hudson 
had even seen four grave old Chi¬ 
nese ladies carefully throwing cigar¬ 
ette tins of water on the flames in an 
effort to help. 

There was hardly a street that did 
not have a gaping hole or ruin. But 
some places seemed to bear charmed 
lives.Robinson’s was never hit again 
after the first raid and it remained 
open for business right to the end. 
The Singapore Club was untouched 
except for shrapnel scars. 

Many people, too, had miraculous 
escapes. Tim Hudson was driving 
his wife Marjorie to work at the 
General^ Hospital one morning 
when bombers appeared overhead, 
“like silver fish floating in a blue 
s>ea.” He jammed on the brakes and 
both dived for the nearest drain. 


but there was barely room for Mar¬ 
jorie in the concrete ditch so Tim 
ran to a doorway. Bombs straddled 
the street, and when Tim finally 
groped his way through a fog of 
dust back to the drain, he found 
three bodies piled on top. Fran¬ 
tically, he pulled them aside and 
discovered Marjorie—alive. 

A few yards away, Jimmy Glover 
had been waiting for his wife out¬ 
side the Cold Storage, where she 
was shopping. Bombs just missed 
the building, but the blast damaged 
the pipes of the refrigerator room 
and suddenly the whole store 
clouded with ammonia gas. Pande¬ 
monium broke out as screaming, 
spluttering women fought towards 
the doors, and Glover’s wife nar¬ 
rowly missed being trampled under¬ 
foot. When she escaped, still 
choking, she gasped to Jimmy, 
“From now on. I’ll do my shopping 
at six in the morning ’’ 

The Malaya Tribune, however, 
received a direct hit when 27 Japan¬ 
ese aircraft bombed the docks. 
Jimmy Glover was away during the 
raid, but when he drove up to his 
office, he found the building 
wrecked. The staff was rushed out 
to Glover’s home and the Tribune^ 
thanks to the emergency printing 
plant, came out as usual the ^xt 
day. 

By the end of the first week of the 
siege, the city was slowly running 
down. At least 200 people a day were 
being killed, and there was mount¬ 
ing evidence of an uglier mood on 
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tiv stand—particularly among the 
trci .ps. They seemed to wander in 
bewildered knots all over Singapore 
as though there was no one to direct 
thcii'. Soldiers desperate with 
fatigue had nowhere to sleep be¬ 
cause there were not enough tents, 
gnd billeting officers were unable to 
requisition enough rooms. Soon 
troops were reeling around the main 
squares, waving bottles of cheap 
liquor. Some shops were looted. 

Still, people everywhere tried to 
piove that they could live up to the 
motto of “business as usual.” At 
night you still had to book a table if 
you wanted to go to Raffles. The 
small shops and stalls in Change 
Alley, traditional bargain hunter’s 
paradise, were jammed with more 
customers than in peacetime. 
Queues formed outside the cinemas. 

There were other strangely peace¬ 
ful interludes. When George 
Hammonds made a trip to the 
Singapore Cjolf Club, he was 
astounded to find a dozen golfers 
putting on the greens. Next even¬ 
ing, he visited the New World with 
its Chinese taxi girls, and found the 
place crowded out—possibly be¬ 
cause they still advertised in the 
Tribune, “Non-stop dancing and 
cabaret and the usual tiffin dance on 
Sunday.” 

This was only one of the bizarre 
advertisements appearing in the 
paper^ The Goodwood Park Hotel 
continued to advise readers that it 
was “Charmingly situated. Ideal for 
visitors and tourists.” Another 


column held the bland' announce¬ 
ment, “For sale—European guest 
house in select non-military area. 
Good business proposition. Reply 
with bank references.” 

For some, the war brought sud¬ 
den riches. Since December, when 
all the Japanese fishermen had been 
interned, Singapore had suffered 
from an acute shortage of fresh fish. 
The Chinese did not make good 
fishermen—until a few discovered 
that the Japanese raids left hundreds 
of stunned fish floating by the 
waterfront. Instantly there was a 
thriving Chinese fish market. 

It was a curious, unreal existence, 
filled with sudden shocks. Marjorie 
Hudson was asleep one afternoon, 
after night duty at the General 
Hospital. Her husband Tim was 
away supervising a group of air-raid 
wardens. She was awakened by Mei 
Ling, her amah, who announced 
that two solcRers insisted on seeing 
her. Marjorie got up, and was con¬ 
fronted by two Australians whose 
faces were vaguely familiar. 

“Don’t you remember us.?” asked 
one. Suddenly'she did. They had 
been brought into the hospital 
slightly wounded, and after treat¬ 
ment Marjorie had taken them 
home for a square meal. Now they 
wanted to show their gratitude. 
One man reached out and solemnly 
presented her with a hand grenade. 

“If the Japs try to rape you,” he 
explained, “just puli out die pin. 
You’ll know‘nothing.’’ 

» {To be concluded next month) 
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It Pays to Increase Your Word Power 

By Peter Funk 



'I'jii. Trojans couldn’t guess the answer —but the Greeks had a word for it. In 
this test all the words are of Greek origin. Tick the vif^rd or phrase you believe is 
nearest in weaning to die key word. Answers are on the next page. 


(1) stigma (stig' nw)- A: disgrace. H: 
pain. L: wickcdncFS. D: triumph. 

(2) patriarch (pay' tri .ark) A: Greek 
arch. B; patron. (.: elder. D: aristocrat. 

(3) synchronize (sing' kru nize) A: to 
blend. B; accommodate. C; separate. D: 
cause to coincide. 

(4) plutocrat (plcw' to krat)— A: rich man. 
B: leader. C: idealist. D: guardian. 

(5) demagogue (dem' a gog) -A: dic¬ 
tator. B: rabble-rouser. C; oracle. D: 
madman. 

(6) endemic (en dem' ik)— A: contagious. 
B: non-infcctious. C; native. D. wide¬ 
spread. 

(7) orthodox (or' tho dox)--A; rigid. B: 
precise. C: ceremonious. D; conven¬ 
tional. 

(8) genealogy (jcne al' o jfi)—A: heredity. 
B; pedigree, C: race improvement. D; 
word study. 

(9) syndrome (sin' drome)—A: combina¬ 
tion of symptoms. B: clique. C: con¬ 
ference. D: monopoly. 

(10) pathos (pay' thOs)—A: melodrama. 
Br sorrow. C; anguish. P: pity. 


(1 i) bibliophile (bib' li o file)—A: drunk¬ 
ard. B: perfectionist. C: book lover. D: 
book list. 

(12) panorama (pan o rah ma)—A: three- 
dimensional image. B: view. C: mural. 
D: tumult. 

(13) monolith (mon' o lith)—A: single 
stone. B: etching. C: one colour. P: 
beast. 

(14) phobia (foe' bC 5)—A: compulsion. 

B. fc.ir. C: worry. D: madness. 

(l.S) monologue (mon' <5 log) —A: learned 
treatise. B: tedious, repetitious speech. 

C. soliloquy. D; constant hum. 

(l(i) apogee (ap' o jc) —A: result. B: apex, 
C; indifference. D: curve. 

(17) synthesis (sinth' & sis)--A: sum¬ 
mary. B: outline. C: arrangement. P: 
combination. 

(18) autonomous (aw ton' 6'mus)—At 
arrogant. B; spontaneous, "t): seil'- 
governing. D; erratic. 

(19) amphibious (am fib' I us)—A: ob¬ 
scure. B: primitive. C:' sluggish. D: 
adapted to both land and water. 

(20) cosmopolitan (kds md pdl' 1 
A: worldly, fl; bored. C; 

suave. ' 

5 





ANSWKKSIO 

It Pays to 
Increase 
Your Word 
Power 


(1) stigma A' Disgrace, mark of shame 
or discredit, blot on ones reputation, 
taint, as, the stigma of defeat Sft^wa, 
“mark, brand ” 

(2) patriarch- ( 1 Idcr, leader fuller or 

head of a family or group of families, as, 
the patriarch of the tribe l^atnaikhci, 
“head of family ” 

(i) synchronize D To cause to coincide, 
be simultaneous or agree in time or nte, 
as, to s)nchroni:^e watches ow “with,’ 
and khronos, “time ” 

(4) plutocrat A Rich man ha\ing power 
by virtue of his wealth Vloutokratm, 
“rule by wealth ” 

(5) demagogue B Rabble rouser, un 
scrupulous person who, to attain power 
tir favour, appeals to the emotions or 
prejudices of the crowd, as, a dimaenette 
among the candidates Dimasp^os^ “popu 
lar leader ” 

(b) endemic C Native, indigenous, 
belonging to a speeihc area “Cholera 
IS endemic in the Orient ’’ fsndemos^ from 
f«-, “in,” and demos, “people ” 

(7) orthodox- D Conventional, proper, 
conservative, holding generally accepted 
beliefs, as, orthodox faith Orthodoxos, 
“right opinion ” 

(8) genealogy -B Pedigree, lineage, 
history of anccstrv, as, the genealogy of 
one’s family Genealogfa, “science or study 
of race or family.” 

9) syndrome—'A Oimbination of signs 
Of lyitiptoms characterizing an illness or 
as, the “whiplash” syndrome. 
from /)»-, “with,” and dramem. 


(10) pathos—D: Sympathetic pity; quality 
or element in human experience that 
arouses pity or compassion; as, a moving 
drama of irony and pathos. Pathos, 
“suffering.” 

(11) bibliophile C: Book lover; book 
collector; as, a confirmed bibliophile. 
Bthlion, “book,” and philos, “devoted to.” 

(12) panorama-B; Complete view of a 
scene or subject; as, a panorama of sea 
and mountains. Pan, “all,” and horama, 
“sight.” 

(13) monolith -A: Single, great stone; 
figuratively, any structure having massive 
uniformity, as, the communist monolith. 
Moms, “single,” and hthos, “stone.” 

(14) phobia-B; Persistent, ciften irra¬ 
tional, fear, obsession against; as, a 
phobia about cats. Phohos, “fear.” 

(15) monologue C: Dramatic or literary 
soliloquy; sketch performed by one 
actor; also, a long speech by one per¬ 
son in conversation. Momlogas, “speaking 
alone,” 

(lb) apogee - B: Apex: point in the 
moon’s orbit when it is farthest from the 
earth; hence, high point; as, the apogee of 
the scientist’s career. Apo-, “far from,” 
and,^?, “earth.” 

(17) synthesis ^^D; f'ombination or unifi¬ 
cation of parts into a whole; as, a 
synthejiis of many ideas. Syutitbenai, “to 
put together.” 

(18) autonomous C: Self-governing; in¬ 
dependent ; as, an autonomous community. 
Antonomos, from auto-, “self,” and 
nomos, “lawf.” 

(19) amphibious—D: Adapted to both 
land and water; as, the amphibious frog. 
Amphihios, from amphi-, “hath,” and 
bios, “mode of life.” 

(20) cosmopolitan• A: Worldly; univer¬ 
sal; at home the w'orld over; not pro¬ 
vincial; as, a sophisticated, cosmopolitan 
traveller. Kosmos, "’universe,” and polilis 
“citizen.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct.excellent 

lB-17 correct.good 

lfe-14 correct.feif 
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Decolam 
doesiftjust 
look beautiful, 
it stays beautiful 


For your home, get oECOLAM**the deco¬ 
rative laminate that looks beautiful and 
stays that way. It shrugs off everyday 
etams, burns and scratches 

Perfect for surfacing tables, sideboards, 
cabinets, etc Afabulous variety of patterns 
find colours to choose from decolam — 
BACKED BY WORLD FAMOUS BAKELITE 
XYLONITE LIMITED OF ENGLAND —THE 
PEOPLE WHO PIONEERED PLASTICS 
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MOYON Oli 


This polyethylene-body tinpl«te>top 
sealed can for motor oil is made by 
Kosmek Plastics Manufacturing Ltd< 
a Metal Box subsidiary Functional, 
attractive pilferproof In addition, it 
substitutes tinplate which will always 
have an imported component Metal 
Box are constantly at work on pack¬ 
age innovations like this And only 
Metal Box have the resources and 
expertise for it 

Metal Box are India s largest makers 
of packages—metal paper and plastic. 
With a countrywide distribution 
network Metal Box research and 
development makes advances in every 
aspect of packaging Benefits th^ 
industry and the nation with nevir i 
packaging media new techniques 
Helps Indian consumer goods win 
markets abroad No wonder menu* 
facturers large and small depend on 
Metal Box for progressive packaging. 
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POWER FOR INDIAN INDUSTRY 
with Kirloskap ElectPic alternatops 

Kirlotkar Electric, with more than twenty years experience In the manufacture of elec¬ 
trical equipment are known for their quality. 

Kirloskar Electric Alternators, by generating electric power wherever it is desired, help 
in the betterment of the nation. 

Coupled to a prime mover-like a diesel engine-these alternators serve as supplemen¬ 
tary or standby sources of power for industry and agriculture. 

The range of Kirloskar Alternators extends to 310 kVA and includes several types. 
Automatic on Mains Failure Generating Sets up to 30 kVA are also available. 





the startling: story of the agile, 
swift man about town is outa read ali about Itt 
find out for yourself the secret of his comfort 


The wraps are of!> Now underwear is more than just a welUcut piece The Dawh 
underwear matches all the requirements for men on the move it took years for Dawn 
to desiqn their range of underwear-^it only takes seconds to feet the differeocai 
Double stitched natural shoulder line for easy movement—available in vests with or 
Without armlets ■ Superior elastic for easy flexibility —not too tight, yet repeated 
washings will not make it sag B Snug fitting at the thigh for free movement and with 
double lining for extra durability ■ Scientifically designed pouch, for natural 
comfort—where comfort is crucial B Made from high-grade luxurious cotton In 
plain or closed mesh Keeps the body cool by allowing it to breathe. 

Beneath every man's comfort is a Dawn underwear. 
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' FOR OVER 103 YEARS NOW... if ^ 

% 

Participating in India’s ^ 
economic growth 

Firmly rooted in the soil of India the Allahabad Bank Ud,ha$ 
kept pace with the changing banking needs of the country for 
more than a century Since 1865 our prime objective has been 
to help the nation build upon the bounties of our richly 
endowed land And our endeavour continues towards this 
dedicated end 

a Savings Bank • Safe Deposit Lockers 

• Recurring Deposits • Foreign Exchange Business 

• Current Accounts # Agricultural Finance 

^ • Fixed Deposits • Credit for Small Scale Industries 
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LOANS FOR 
SMALL SCALE 
INDUSTRIES 


CREDIT FOR 
EXPORT TRADE 
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AGRICULTURAL 
FINANCE ^ 


SAVINGS SCHEMES 


... AND ALL OTHER 
MODERN BANKING 


OF ALL KINDS 




FACILITIES 


. -- ■ 


KING J 




MnaBM The Oldest Indian Joint Stock Bank 

ImiiiI established 1865 

IQuAHABAD bank UMITEO 

(Affiliated to the Chartered Bank) 

!^"***Regd Office 14. India Exchange Mace, Catcutta-1 

^ M NANJAPPA, Chairnfian W SMITH, General Manager 
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laughter, the Best Medicine 



Four admirals from Nationalist China 
were visiting New York m autumn 
1967, when a call was made on their 
behalf to the Hotel Warwick, where 
many rock-’n’-roll groups stay. The 
caller asked that reservations be made 
for four Chinese admirals. The mana¬ 
ger replied, “And where will this 
group be appearing?” —Leonard Lyons 

With my boss on my first day as an 
insurance agent, I approached the 
neighbourhood in which I was to 
solicit business. Feeling nervous, I 
asked him what 1 should do if I got 
frightened. “Do what I did on my 
first day,” he answered. 

He went on to tell me that the first 
man who answered his hesitant knock 
and heard what he wanted, said, “Fll 
give you just two seconds to get off 
my property.” 

We continued to walk in silence 
until my curiosity got the better of me. 
“What happened?” I finally asked. 

He replied, “I made it.” —j. a. 

Our hostess had been trying to coax 
a young woman to sing, but the latter 
declined on one pretext after another. 
Finally, her patience exhausted, the 
hostess turned to an elderly male guest 


and said, “What do you think of a girl 
who can sing and won’t?” 

The diplomatic fellow smiled at the 
young woman, then turned to the 
hostess and replied, “I think she’s 
worth a dozen girls who can’t sing and 
will.” —F. G. K. 

I WAS BUSILY typing away in my new 
job when a fellow employee came 
along and perched on my boss's desk 
near by. As they chatted, I heard him 
ask my boss, “How is the new typist 
coming along?” 

“Well,” my boss answered after a 
moment of thought, “I don't pay much 
attention to her typing, but I certainly 
snap to attention whenever she shifts 
her carriage.” —M. E. 

A YOUNG writer was being torn to 
shreds m absentia by a group of self- 
styled literary critic^ in the presence of 
a well-known French author. “It isn’t 
right to speak of him that way,V said ^ 
the good-natured celebrity. “I like him 
very much.” 

"What do you like about him?” he 
was asked. 

“He doesn’t show off," the author 
replied. “Iliat’s very unusual for a 
man without talent.’' ^Mod«m MmrUy 
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Know the 

inexpensive luxury of jjjt 
utterly fabulous 


vcyi 11 
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A wMe choice of 8 i 2 e 9 ud designs a Discover the exotic world of rich 
colours and beautiful designs in Golden Coir pile carpets! Bright, soft, 
clear, bold, muted... choose your design to suit your taste in decor. 
□ Golden Coir carpets are meticulously hand-woven and thoroughly 
durable. 100 per cent moth-proof. Unaffected by weather changes. 
Their colours are the fastest developed, their designs the creations of 
fine artists. □ Dust doesn't show, too. It just slides under. 


Go for CSCMjOJEP^ CCMLFl beauty at your feet t 

TUX COA iOAXD, BriuUciihioi. Codiin.16. S. XodU 
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POUR SWANS ‘TSRENEVCOTTON 
«7% ‘TERENE* AND 33% COTTON) 
SUITINGS AND ROPLINS 

The latest word in ‘Terene’/cottor 
fabrics. Soft and luxurious 
with the coolness of cotton 
blended superbly. In rich 
colours. Attractive designs. 

Ideal for milady too— 
for salwar kameez, biouseSi 
skirts and dresses. 

Manufactured by 

THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD. 
BOMBAY 

Retail Shop Outside Victoria Mills 
Premises, Globe Mil) Passage, 

Oelisle Road Bombay 13 

Selling Agents 

M/s S M Shah & Sons, 

Vijay Gaily, M J Market, Bombay 2. 

Sold bv best stores everywhere 


Winner 
of 

Outlook 
Contest 
chooses 

Melody^ 

fabrics 
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now make vonr house Niish 


A BOLD 
NEW IDEA 
FOR HOME- 
WALL DECORATION 
WITH 

? LAZED 
ILES 
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RADIOS 

tune in easily to Ceylon, BBC or 
any of your favourite stations of 
the world. 


GEC proudly present Bandspread 
radios: it took months to perfect 
them and make them the very 
best available. Now the GEC 
BANDSPREAD stretches wide 


the 25 and 31 metres bringing 
your favourite stations BBC and 
Ceylon—with amazing ease, 
accuracy and clarity. Trust a GEC 
to sound great I 
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Users of Pears Soap 
and Pears Talcum, 



Rftgular priM Rt. 


at TSKt discouof 

S2.U. You |Miy only Rt* 1140. 

WhUo ttouin iMtl 



ALL YOU HAVE TO DO: To Qot this world-famous 
book of knowledge, send a PEARS Soap wrapper, or a cash 
memo for a tin of pears Talcum to pears soap/pears 
CYCLOPAEDIA SCHEME. U.B.S. Publishers' Distributors, % 
P.O. Box 1882, Delhi 6. If you live in one of the cities 
mentioned in the box* you'll get a card naming the nearest 
bookshop stocking PEARS Cyclopaedia. If you live 
elsewhere, PEARS Cyclopaedia will come to you VPP 
(postage extra). 

*Bombay, Calcutta, Daihi, Madras, Lucknow, 

Chandigarh, Patna, Jaipur, Bhopal. Ahmadabad, 

Poona, Bangaiora. Nagpur« and Hydarabad. 


Till recently PEARS SOiAP was in m 

short supply. The basic materials were # 
hsrd to get, and we didn't want to debase |*| 
PfARS with inferior substitutes. But now, 1«\ 
iwiSft started making PEARS soap again I V 
SpeP you'll be able to get it as before I 
PttPrlttt 3oap is so pure, so gentle, 
leorth waiting for. 
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THE BENEFITS OF THE 
WIDEST ^ 

RAN6E 


PRODUCTS... 
TO MATCH 
A DIVERSE 
VEHICLE 
POPULATION 



India Pistons manufactur# a widt range 
of piston assemblies, designed and 
developed to the highest international 
standards, for all popular types of cars, 
commercial vehicles, jeeps, tractors, 
motor cycles, scooters and 
stationary diesel engines 


Besides Original 
Equipment, India Pistons 

^ produce assemblies 
to their usual high 
. \ standards as 

replacements fora large 
^ diversity of current and 
pre-dated vehicles The 
present production range includes 
80 types of pistons, 1600 types 
and sizes of rings and 60 types 
of cylinder liners 


INDIA PISTONS LTD. 


SEMBIAM 


MADRAS-11 
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Personal Glimpses 

Millionaire Nubar Gulbcnkian once 
received a market-research form 
asking him to state his “position in 
life.” With a flourish, he wrote: 
“Enviable.” — Daily Express, London 

In his memoirs, Field-Marshal Lord 
Alexander of Tunis recalls an incident 
at Caserta, headquarters of the Su¬ 
preme Allied Command, Mediterran¬ 
ean, during the Second World War. 

“I came up against an unexpected 
problem amongst my staff, whidi was 
half British and half American. They 
came to me one day and said, 'We are 
in a great difficulty to which we can 
find no answer. The Americans, when 
they arrive at the office, like all the 
windows tightly shut and the British 
like all the ‘windows open. Can you 
help us to find a solution r' 

“1 suggested that whoever arrived 
first at the office ^ould have the 
windbvi^ as he liked for the day— 


British or American: a solution that 
worked extremely well. Thereafto: my 
staff not only arrived on time, but, 
more often than not, ahead of time!” 

—The Alexander Memotrs, 1940-1945 

Picasso wanted a wardrobe in maho¬ 
gany, of a special shape and size, for a 
large room in his chSteau near Aix-en- 
Provence. He went to a local cabinet¬ 
maker. In order to make his wishes 
quite clear, he grabbed a sheet of paper 
lying on a workbench and proceeded 
to sketch exactly what he had in mind. 
When he had finished, he asked what 
the charge would be for the work. 
“Nothing at all, maitre,” said the 
craftsman. “Only sign the sketch.” 

—Aubrey Bower 

Bridge expert Charles Goren’s fav¬ 
ourite partner is Mrs. Helen Sc^l 
Smith, one of the few women with the 
stamina and killer instinct that cham¬ 
pionship bridge requires. Once, during 
a tournament, someone asked her, 
“How does it feel to play bridge with 
an expert ?“ Helen pointed to Goren 
and said, “I don’t know. Ask him.*’ 

—j. o. 

Former middleweight boxing cham¬ 
pion Sugar Ray Robinson is still in 
amazing physicsd condition at the age 
of 47. I found out how he stays that 
way when he took me to see his apart¬ 
ment on the eleventh floor of a Man¬ 
hattan block of flats. As we walked 
into the building, he said, "You take 
the lift, ril meet you up there.” 

When the door opened on the 
eleventh floor, a beaming Sugar Ray 
!ted me. He hafl run up the li 
lights faster than the lift could make 

—Mik» Kofwalw 
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For 
perfect 
make up 
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How you look depends much 
on what foundation cream 
you use to make yourself 
presentable and 
fascinatingly charming 

Personal elegance depends 
largely on the glow of 
your skin Basant Malati 
preserves the skin s 
natural gloss and heightens 
the radiance that is 
nature s gift to you 

C K. Son & Co. 

Private Ltd. 

Jabakusum House Calcutta 12 


Jlalatt 
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more than a household name 

The Trade name Dipti is a hall mark of 
quality Dipti Lanterns can easily be claimed 
as one of the most popular household arti¬ 
cles throughout India Khas Janata Kerosene 
Cookets have earned great popularity as 
indispensable household utility, simple in 
operation, sturdy in construction and remark¬ 
able in performance, these Kerosene Wick 
Cookers help you save time and fuel 

Dipti enamel v^are —proud addition to the 
existing range of Dipti products 


THE ORIENTAL METAL INDUSTRIES 
PRIVATE LIMITED 
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Hey! leave that gun alone! 
there are better ways to ensure 
24 hours’water supply! f 


Y«8. indMd, with a 
Wasp or Myers 
Automatic Pump you 
can get a 24 hours 
water supply from any 
water source—deep well, 

shallow wail, tube well vBk 
or crooked well These 
pumps, are built by experts ^B||| 
with over a century of a 
experience |ust making pumps 
for every need Contact them 
today and put that gun away i ^ 

Myers 

for tvery purj^t ^ 



Manufactured by 


MMlMu PVT. ITO. BOMBAY 
in technical coUaboration with 
F E MYEf» & BPO CO. OHIO, US.A 


Distributors VAia MPPLY SKGMUm PVT. LTD. 

P 0 Box 084 Bombay 1 

a P 0 Box 424. Calcutta 1 ■ P 0 Box 1707, Madras 1 
■ 2870-74, Ghasmandy Rd Secunderabad (A,P) 

• 4E 13 Jhandewalan Ext, New Delhi 58 









Dunlopillo comforts most 

and if costs 
less than you think! 


No wonder millions have settled for it 



Priew b«ofc> at 

Ra. 18 40 for amt 

Ra. 1108 far ahait eiMhiana. 

I anOaMara aiMa. 



Dunlopilto outlasts all other forms of cushiorting—it retains 
Its shape and resilience 

Ounlopillo IS available in a range of densities to suit indivi' 
dual applications 

Ounlopillo IS cool and comfortable right through the year—'it 
breathes in use through its millions of inter-connected cells 

Ounlopillo can be cut and shaped to any size and form 

Ounlopillo IS hygienic and sterile, and repels insect$, moths, 
and vermin 


rm tummiM unx fOAM 

Dunlopillo 

coateom o imowrs e a mm aa m 
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Says Mr. ^ynanath T. Kuckian of Tata EngineasUfO 4 LocomoUva Co. Ltd. 


"Nothing like the Godrej M-12 when you have much typing to do. You can trust the 
M-12 to keep on working. Mine is over-worked—but always dependable. The perfect 
choice for speed typing, if you ask me" 

Mr. Kuckian is one of the many who are perfectly satisfied with the Godrej M-12. Would 
you like to know more about it? Send for your free copy of ‘Facts about Typewriter 
Technology'. Cut out this coupon and mail it today. 

OodreJ A Boyce Mffo> Co« Pvt. Ltd., LalbauOi Parol, Bembay-12 (DD). X 
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E 


Moil your free booklet 
‘Poeto obout Typewriter Technolocy* 
OP 

I would like a free demonetration of 
the OodraJ M-12 from your branch/ 
etockiet In my town. 


I I 


A PRODUCT OF 

UnO-flERMAN 

COUARORATION. 


Name... 

(IN BLOCK LKTTERS) 

Addreoe,.,..... 
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It’s tlie spark which every wise 
wonian should understand 


By Dr. Ai-tXANutR Lowln, wini Robert Levin 


I' "i INGLE women in their late teens 
and early twenties face ques- 
K J tions today about sex and 
marriage that did not exist for their 
mothers. 

Twenty years ago, girls looked 
forward to marriage because it 
promised them, among other things, 
sexual happiness. Even the minority 
who approved of premarital rela¬ 
tions never doubted that, for a 
female, sex and love were indi¬ 
visible. They believed that only in 
the institution of marriage could 
they hope for complete fulfilment. 

In recent years, however, the cer¬ 
tainties of the past have been openly 
challenged by increasing numbers 


of men and women who would di¬ 
vorce sex from love and love from 
marriage. As eminent a psychoana¬ 
lyst as Theodor Reik believes that 
“love and sex are different in origin 
and nature.” 

Such an unsettling climate of 
opinion leaves many young women 
confused about what to expect of 
sex and marriage. Is intercourse an 
experience that carries no responsi¬ 
bility.? 

Since oral contraception gives 
the single woman the same free¬ 
dom that men have always enjoyed, 
what does a woman gain by com¬ 
mitting herself to a husband.? And 
what part does sexual pleasure play 
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in the establishment of a happy 
marriage ? 

In a world where traditional val¬ 
ues have crumbled almost over¬ 
night, young women are looking 
for private values that will give their 
lives stability and meaning. My con¬ 
cern as a doctor and psychotherapist 
lies in helping them to avoid beha¬ 
viour that I believe will hurt them. 
I want to encourage, instead, those 
courses of action that hold th^ 
greatest promise of personal satis¬ 
faction and growth. 

If a girl is to direct her own des¬ 
tiny, she must be able to think clear¬ 
ly about several highly emotional 
matters. She must understand how 
love intensifies sex and sex enriches 
love. She must understand how love 
and sex alike are nourished by pleas¬ 
ure. And she must understand how 
pleasure is related to commitment— 
not only before marriage but after¬ 
wards as well. 

Basic Urge. When the sex act is 
not also an act of love, it is simply 
a physiological function that we 
have in common with other ani¬ 
mals. This is not intended as a 
condemnation of our instinctive 
drive. 

Man is a mammal; if we cannot 
accept our animal nature as part of 
our biological* heritage, we will 
never be free of guilt and shame 
about sex, no matter how deep and 
spiritual a love it expresses. 

But se)t divorced frexn love is a 
limited response. It is an almost 
unblinking reaction to a highly 


localized sensation. Like ail animals 
we knowhow good it can sometimes 
feel. We are not likely, however, to 
consider it a particularly noble ex- 
ression of our human nature, nor 
y itself can it yield deep and en¬ 
during satisfaction. For, just as it is 
human nature to want to embrace 
the person we love, it is human 
nature to want to love the person we 
embrace. 

Empty Kisses. Indeed, embrac¬ 
ing without love, in or out of mar¬ 
riage, proves sex to be a snare. With¬ 
out love, neither partner is truly 
committed to the other, neither ac¬ 
cepts responsibility for the other’s 
welfare, and neither is capable of 
satisfying the other’s emotional 
needs. Essentially strangers, they arc 
secretly disappointed with each 
other. More important, both are dis¬ 
appointed—even disgusted—with 
themselves. 

This fcelid^ is rooted in the body. 
Physiologically, we cannot possess 
pleasure; pleasure possesses us. It 
exists in the body as pure sensation 
in the moment of happening, inde¬ 
pendent of our will. As soon as the 
body comes under the conscious 
control of the mind, pleasure ends. 
Consider these physical facts: 

Tension makes the body contract 
and prepares a person for action; the 
absence of tension permits the body 
*to expand. When you relax, your 
heart slows its beat, blood surges to 
your skin, you feel warm and out¬ 
going, and you are particularly sen¬ 
sitive to touch. You are opting 
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yourself to pleasure. When you 
tense up, however, your heart beats 
faster, blood goes to the interior of 
your body, you feel chilled and with¬ 
drawn, and you are comparatively 
insensitive to touch. You are defend¬ 
ing yourself against pain. 

It is important to realize that these 
reactions are beyond conscious con¬ 
trol. A woman may deceive herself 
into thinking that she loves a man 
or that he loves her; yet when she is 
with him, her responses are those of 
a person on guard—her body is 
tight with tension. 

She may be UtCally unaware of 
this or may confuse it with sexual 
excitement. But the blood is not 
flowing freely to her skin, and 
when the man touches her, she feels 
little physical pleasure. 

She may try to use her will to 
bring pleasure into existence. She 
may hold the man closer, talk more 
lovingly, but it is useless. She can 
will sex, but not sexual pleasure. 

T'his knowledge of the biological 
basis of pleasure illuminates the na¬ 
ture of love. It is only when the hope 
of pleasure arises spontaneously in 
the heart that the mind becomes 


aware of the possibility of love. 

For, like all living organisms, w’e 
move away from pain and towards 
pleasure, away from the stranger 


who somehow signals a warning of 
pain to come, towards one parti¬ 


cular stranger who mysteriously 
holds a promise of pleasure. As we 
move closer, we are taking the first 
step in what may become the dance 


of love. It is as simple and bio¬ 
logical—and beautiful—as that. 

But the person with whom we 
feel impulsively prepared to let 
down our guard is still a stranger, 
and we cannot love a stranger. In 
leaving infancy we had to learn that 
as individuals we stood alone, un¬ 
avoidably exposed to danger. So we 
learned to guard ourselves against 
hurt and pain; we learned to regard 
the stranger with caution. 

Therefore we need time. We can¬ 
not command our body to ignore 
the deepest truth it knows—that in 
opening itself to the possibility of 
pleasure, it stands exposed to the 
possibility of pain. Furthermore, in 
the centre of our being we are 
sharply aware that the greater the 
pleasure we enjoy today, the greater 
the pain we will suffer tomorrow if 
we lose the person who gives us the 
pleasure. 

Utter Trust. The consciouf mind 
may accept such a gamble, and 
desire can propel us into taking it. 
But only if love is present will the 
body accept the gamble. For love is 
commitment, and with commit¬ 
ment, with faith that today’s hap¬ 
piness will return tomorrow, the 
body opens to pleasure. Without 
commitment, with the clear knowl¬ 
edge that today’s pleasure will be 
denied tomorrow, the body holds 
back. It remains tense and on guard, 
and cannot fully respond to an¬ 
other’s touch. 

With love, however, with the 
total commitment that extends 
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from the present into the future, 
the body willingly, eagerly, surren¬ 
ders itself to the pleasure of the 
moment. Thus love liberates our 
sexuality, enabling us to accept our 
own sense of physical joy; and that 
joy in turn enriches our love, re¬ 
warding it with the promise of en¬ 
during happiness. 

Tender Ties. Ojmmitmcnt is 
the true basis of marriage. When a 
man and a woman live together, 
openly pledged in heart, body and 
mind and accepting full responsi¬ 
bility for each other, whether or not 
they arc bound by law they arc 
“married.” And despite the clear 
change in public attitudes towards 
sex today, most young women—and 
more young men than is commonly 
believed—require the security of 
marriage for the full unfolding of 
their sexual responses. 

It could hardly be othcrwi.se. 
From ^childhood girls arc taught, 
mostly through fear and guilt, to 
restrain their natural drives. 

Once the female body has been 
inhibited this way, it cannot be 
set free in one night—or one week 
or one month. Control can I'le willed 
but not unwilled. Time and security 
and love are needed if spontaneous 
inner change is to take place. A 
young girl is fortunate if her com¬ 
plete liberation occurs within a year. 


She is even more fortunate if it 
happens in the course of a deep 
relationship with one man. If a 
woman has a series of lovers or hus¬ 
bands, she is like a child who has a 
scries of parents. Such a child knows 
the meaninglessness of limited love: 
lacking the secure feeling that she 
will be loved for ever, the child 
searches instead for ways, to please, 
impress or manipulate others. Simi¬ 
larly, the woman with a number of 
men in her life often fails to develop 
a sure sense of herself as a sexual 
person, and .sees herself as a sexual 
object. One man, one love, one 
enduring commitment—these arc 
the ideal circumstances for the full 
development of a woman’s sexual 
nature. And a sexually satisfied 
woman can add a great deal to a 
man’s enjoyment of sex. 

When the act of sex is truly an act 
of love. It unites two committed 
human beiUgs, obliterating their 
painful awareness of being alone. 
The plea.sure of the embrace, to¬ 
gether with the certainty that they 
will embrace again, gives them new 
strength to stand alone. What be¬ 
gins as sexual delight is transformed 
in the heart into boundless love, 
and, long after the joy of sex has 
subsided, the joy of love floods the 
entire being with a feeling of har¬ 
mony, tranquillity and completion. 


c(»iii>KiraKii Kaov kkukook 


Victor Hugo, when asked which of the three—money, hard work or 
br^iin—is most essential to succeed, replied simply: “When you ride a 
tricycle, which is the most important wheel? ” —iVoir ft Blanc, F^nce 
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STAR! 

UNFORGETTABLE 
GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 
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O NE Janlar\ night in 1924, a 
year before Lorenz Hart and 
I were to collaborate on our 
first Broadway musical hit, we sat 
together in the Times Square Thea¬ 
tre evaluating Chariots Rci/ue, a 
London production which had just 
arrived in New York. We were 
agreeing that Beatrice Lillie was a 
fine comedienne, when the show’s 


other tcmalt star mo\cd on stage. 

Slight, vivacious, with enormous 
eyes and reddish hair, 21-ycar old 
Gertrude Lawrence was wildly at¬ 
tractive. Without actually being 
beautiful, she projected an illusion 
of beauty—and something more, 
something that hypnotized the en¬ 
tire theatre. 

Introducing “Limehouse Blues,” 
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a song which was to sweep America, 
she sang simply, in a voice that was^ 
appealing bu t not extraordinary. Yet, 
as her last note faded, the audience 
broke into tumultuous applause. 
Everyone had been captivated by 
that astounding magnetism which is 
possessed by only a few great per¬ 
formers, that mysterious combina¬ 
tion of magic and luminosity 
known in our profession as “star 
quality.” 

This quality is elusive. It can 
only be defined as James Barrie 
once defined charm: ‘‘If you have 
it, you don’t need to have any¬ 
thing else; and if you don’t have it, 
it doesn’t much matter what else 
you have.” 

As we left the theatre that night, 
Larry muttered, ‘‘I’m in love with 
that girl.” 

“You’re not alone,” I said. 

We certainly weren’t. “It has 
been said of Miss Lawrence,” wrote 
a leading theatre critic, “that every 
man in New York is in love with 
her.” 

In the years that followed her first 
American success, Gertrude Law¬ 
rence starred in a sequence of glit¬ 
tering hits: Oh, Kay I, Private Lives, 
Tonight at 8 ^jo, Susan and God, 
Si^ylar\, Lady in the Dar\, the film 
of Tennessee Williams’s The Glass 

In a career spanning almost half a century. 
Richard Rodgers, author of this article, has 
composed the scores of 41 musicals and q 
films. Among his most famous are The 
Sound of Music, Oh}ahomal, South Pacific 
and The King and /. 
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Menagerie and, finally, the Broad¬ 
way musical The King and I, which 
I wrote and produced With Oscar 
Hammcrstcin II. To each role she 
brought something different, some¬ 
thing uniquely her own. ‘‘She is 
potentially capable of anything and 
everything,” Noel Coward said. 
“She can be sad, witty, tragic, 
funny, touching.” 

Gertrude was all of this as a per¬ 
son, too—for she was one of the 
most alive and responsive people I 
have ever known. She had little 
formal schooling, but she soaked up 
knowledge from every experience. 
Benjamin Cardozo, the eminent 
Supreme Court Justice, once told her 
that if she wanted to learn she 
should go to the source and find out 
the facts. “For example,” he said, 
‘‘if you want to play a charwoman 
or a barmaid, you must try your 
hand at the chore.” 

“That I already know,” she twin¬ 
kled. “I’ve had a go at both.” 

Tough Childhood. It was true. 
She was born in Clapham, London. 
Her parents separated not long 
afterwards, and her stepfather, a 
kindly but irresponsible man, man¬ 
aged to lose most of his meagre 
earnings on the horses. 

Despite all obstacles,. however, 
it was soon apparent that scrawny 
little Gertie was tfestined to enter¬ 
tain. Whenever the organ grinder 
came down the street, she would 
dance along to the strains of his 
music. And when guests came, 
lier mother often called on her to 
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sing a doleful ditiy entitled, “Oh, 
It Ain’t All Honey and It Ain’t All 
jam. 

“She should be on the stage,” the 
neighbours urged. Soon, on what 
amounted to a scholarship, she was 
enrolled at the Italia C'onti Stage 
School in London's West End. 
'I’here she met Noel Coward, a 
lellow pupil three \ears older. It 
was the ‘•tart of a lifelong friend¬ 
ship. 

Lucky Break. From the day a 
lortunc-tell'ng machine returned a 
card which prc'claimcd, “A star 
(lanced and you were born,” Ckr- 
irude w'ns convinced of her g(uh* 
At [4, during the First World War, 
she was singinji and dancing in 
the! choruses ot makeshift revues 
u*uring the provinces. While she 
was in Yarmouth, her big chance 
arrived: an olTer of a part in a 
stylish revue produced by Andre 
(diarlot. There was one serious 
drawback ; she had no money for a 
train ticket to London. 

“Hut 1 had a wonderful room¬ 
mate named Madge,” she recalled. 
“And she had a wonderful boy¬ 
friend at a near-by army camp.” 

While Gertrude and Madge 
Waited an.xiously at the railway 
station, the boyfriend went to work 
—and soon appeared with five of 
his friends.* Pooling their resources, 
the young soldiers managed enough 
for a third-class ticket, with 15 shilF 
ings left over for Gertrude to live on 

* Gertrude Lawrence entitled her auto¬ 
biography A Star Danceit (publuhcd by 
W. H, Allen, London, but now out of print). 


until payday. Gertrude never forgot 
the six boys who had put their 
money on her. When the Second 
World War came, she sang and 
danced for soldiers all over Hritain, 
across the battlefields of Normandy, 
and hnally in the Pacific. It was the 
long-oveidue payment of a debt, she 
cxpLiincd, to the Tommies who had 
given her the chance to become a 
star. 

In Chariot’s Revue, she gradually 
advanced to understudying the lead¬ 
ing lady, Beatrice Lillie. Hut she had 
married in the meantime, and now 
a child was on the way. The doctor 
told her to stop working, (icrtrude 
ignored his advice. She and her 
husband (they were later divorced) 
were living on her earnings; she 
decided to go on. And well that 
she did: when Bca Lillie had 
an accident she took the lead in 
the revue, and the audience loved 
her. 

First Hit. Miss Lillie’s injuries 
W'crc more serious than expected, 
and Ciertrude starred for weeks. By 
this Lime she was several months 
pregnant, but she laced herself in so 
lightly that her condition went un¬ 
noticed. 

She barely made it through 
ihc Saturday night before Bca’s re¬ 
turn. Several hours after that per¬ 
formance, her baby daughter was 
born, prematurely, in the midst of a 
German Zeppelin raid on London. 
But Gertrude had held on long 
enough to establish herself firmly in 
the London theatre. She was now 
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ready to move on with a new 
Chariot's Revue —to New York and 
international stardom. 

Gertrude was that rare being— 
the complete trouper. Nothing on 
stage, however disastrous, could 
fluster her. Noel Coward tells this 
story to prove it. He and Gertrude 
were co-starring in a comedy from 
his scries of plays, Tonight at <^. jo. 
One evening, lei low actors Alan 
Webb and Joyce Carey were pef- 
forming their scheduled love scene 
by a huge fireplace, its mantelpiece 
laden with bric-a-brac, backstage, a 
young man with a walk-on part 
waited for his cue and, noticing a 
little wooden peg, idly tugged at it. 
Unfortunately, the peg fastened the 
fireplace to the set. 

There was a thundering crash, 
followed by screams of horror as the 
entire structure collapsed, burying 
the lovers in rubble. Just at this 
chaotic moment, (jcrtrude made her 
entrance. She looked with conster¬ 
nation at the wret kage. 

“It is an old house,” she ad-liblied 
coolly to Alan Webb, “but very 
sweet.” 

Endearing Traits. We loved Gcr 
trude, too, for her lively personality 
and her foibles. Magnificently care¬ 
less about money, she was aptly 
dubbed by Noel Coward as “in¬ 
sanely generous.” If someone ad¬ 
mired a piece of jewellery she was 
wearing, or an expensive hat, 
Gertrude would happily give it 
away. She once presented her 
JtawJfcr, Fanny Holtzmann^ with a 
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pair of ear-rings. “They somehow 
remind me of you,” she said. 

“No wonder,” Miss Holtzmann 
observed. “I gave them to you.” 

When Miss Holtzmann took over 
Gertrude’s business affairs and put 
her on a budget, Gertrude out¬ 
witted what she considered an aus¬ 
terity programme. When she needed 
money, often to help someone in 
the cast, she would hold an auction 
backstage, selling her expensive 
clothes and accessories for a pittance. 
Then, in a burst of penance, she and 
her theatrical maid would dine on 
hot dogs. 

In her memoirs, Gertrude di¬ 
vulged that her vagueness about 
monev had caused her much heart- 
ache. After her successes in New 
York, she returned to London to 
star in a play called Nymph Errant. 
Lacking a business manager, she 
soon found herself in debt to the 
government*^for taxes on all the 
money she had made and paid taxes 
on in America. Though Nymph 
Errant was a success, she didn’t 
have enough to pay her tax debt 
or the demands of other creditors. 
She was forced into bankruptcy; the 
courts seized her cars, her flat, 
jewels, most of her clothes. Legally, 
her slate of debts was wiped clean, 
but she was determined to pay every 
last creditor. 

“All my life I have leaned on my¬ 
self in trouble,” she told a friend. “I 
know I have just got to look in a 
mental mirror and say, ‘Come on, 
<jec, we are in a hole. We must 
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stand together and find a way out.’ ” 

Her “way out” became a back¬ 
breaking schedule of work. After 
performing in her play every night, 
she got up at 5.30 each morning to 
travel to Denham, Buckingham¬ 
shire, where she was working on a 
film with Charles Laughton. When 
the film, Kembrartdt, was com¬ 
pleted, she took on another job, 
singing in a nightclub. It took two 
arduous years, but not a dtbt was 
left unpaid. 

New Romance. In 19^9, back in 
the United States, (iertrude was. 
oficred the leading role in Sf{ylarl{ 
at a summer theatre on Cape Cod. 
The theatre was managed by a tall, 
reserved New Englander named 
Richard Aldrich, whom she had met 
briefly while in London. Before 
long, the unlikely pair found them¬ 
selves in love. But how, Aldrich 
wondered, would conservative 
friends accept this famous woman 
from the sophisticated world of the 
theatre ? 

His worries proved unwarranted. 
After dinner with a clergyman 
friend, the conversation turned to 
religion, and Gertrude won the 
reverend gentleman with a moving 
discourse on faith. Only Aldrich 
recognized her words as the main 
speech from Susan and God, one of 
her greatest Broadway hits! 

Their marriage was interrupted 
at the very start by the Second 
World War. Aldrich was commis¬ 
sioned a naval officer and sent over¬ 
seas; Gertrude plunged into the war 


effort at home. But she wasn’t con¬ 
tent to remain behind the scenes for 
long. Soon she was back in Britain 
entertaining servicemen, and the 
(jcrtrude Lawrence Troupe crossed 
the Channel two months after 
D-Day. 

Reunited after the war, the Aid- 
riches established a home on Capie 
Cod. And even during the hurly- 
burly of her shows, (iertrude some¬ 
how managed to keep house for her 
husband and daughter Bamcla. She 
also plungtd into painting and gar¬ 
dening. Her vitality was amazing. 
A patient once asked Gertrude’s 
dcKtor for “some of the vitamins 
you give Miss Lawrence. She must 
use a lot.” He replied, “Vitamins 
could use Gertrude Lawrence.” 

Another Success. I had known 
Gertrude for more than a quarter of 
a century before we first worked 
together. Her lawyer proposed that 
Oscar Hammerstein and I do a 
musical based on Anna and the 
King of Siam, with CJcrtrude as 
leading lady. This was the story of 
how Mrs. Anna* Leonowens, an 
English governess, went to Siam in 
the mid-nineteenth century to teach 
Western ways to the polygamous 
monarch and his numerous chil¬ 
dren. Wc called it The King and /. 

A week before we were to open in 
New York, a new song was added 
to Gertrude’s role, a tune I had com¬ 
posed and not used lot South Pacific. 
Oscar now wrote words, and we 
named it “Getting to Know You.” 
Already worried about her handling 
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of one of the original songs, Ger¬ 
trude was still polishing this latest 
addition on the day of our opening, 
March 29, 1951. 

As the curtain rose, I sat tensely 
in the last row with my wife. But 
all my worries vanished when Ger¬ 
trude sang “Getting to Know You.” 
The audience loved it, and their 
cheers shook the rafters. The next 
morning, every critic in New York 
—and a long queue at the box office 
—told us we had a hit. 

The King and I was gruelling 
work for Gertrude. In addition to 
being on stage most the time, 
she wore iron-hooped dresses that 
weighed 60 pounds—and that sum¬ 
mer New York had a ^welteri^g 
heat-wave. I ordered an air-condi¬ 
tioner for the dressing-room where 
she had many exhausting costume 
changes. Gertrude, however, could 
not bear to be comfortable while 
others in the cast were less so—and 
she personally arranged for an air- 
conditioner in the communal 
dressing-room of the other girls. 

Yul Brynner disclosed the amus¬ 
ing aftermath. In the second act of 
that night’s performance, playing 
the King, he summoned his wives 


to show Mrs. Anna how well they 
looked in their new European-style 
dresses. As the young women bowed 
to him, their vast hoop-skirts auto 
matically flipped up at the back. 
Gertrude bit her lip to stop herself 
dissolving into laughter. What she 
saw—and what the audience out 
front could not see—was a lipsticked 
message spelt out on the seats oi 
nine pairs of panties, one letter to 
each girl: W-E-L-O-V-E-Y-O-U. 

Despite the rigorous demands of 
the show, Gertrude began to throw 
herself into a frenzied schedule of 
extra activities. But she was driving 
herself too hard, and just before 
Christmas she fell ill with pleurisy. 
The following August, she col¬ 
lapsed again, and this time she did 
not recover. On September 9,1952— 
the night of her funeral—the lights 
in every theatre on Broadway 
blacked out for two minutes to 
honour the'English girl who had 
won America. 

Sixteen years have passed since 
her death, but Gertrude Lawrence 
now lives again in a film of her life. 
There could be but one perfect title 
for her story. Wisely, the producers 
have used it: Star! 


Royal Exchange 

Prevented by lumbago from playing in a golf tournament with the 
Duke of Windsor, Alexandre Bertrand receivea a sympathetic letter from 
the Duke, recommending his own doctor, and giving the address as 
Avenue I^pa. Bertrand was mystified until the penny dropped—the 
doctor lived in Avenue George V in Ps&is. — ta# Tmet. London 



Controversy and unrest in the United 
States attract world lieadlines. Yet 
below the surface turmoil lies another 
picture 
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Condensed i rom U.S. News fic World Report 


B oth at home and abroad, 
America is being pictured as. 
an ailing giant. Racial strife, 
student anarchy, crime, dissent over 
Vietnam—these and other troubles 
are leading many to conclude that 
the nation is on the road to ruin. 

Yet a closer look turns up quite 
different conclusions. Below the sur¬ 
face turmoil, a peaceful revolution is 
transforming not only the economy 
but the social structure. Never be¬ 
fore has a society offered so much 
prosperity to so many. 

Far from being a “sick” society, 
Americans are showing themselves 
to be strong and morally respon¬ 
sible. They arc spending thousands 
of millions to erase poverty at home 
—and thousands of millions to help 
other nations. U.S. aid, which 


rescued Western Europe from the 
brink of anarchy after the Second 
World War, is now generating 
social revolutions in many small 
countries. Moreover, the U.S. nu¬ 
clear defence system is providing 
security for much of the world. U.S. 
troops helped drive communist in¬ 
vaders out of South Korea, kept the 
peace in Lebanon~and are helping 
to stave off a communist take-over 
in South Vietnam, 

Within the United States, steady 
progress is being made towards a 
solution of major problems. For ex¬ 
ample : quietly, behind the scenes of 
racial strife, Negroes—by the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands every year—arc 
moving out of poverty into the 
middle class. 

Since i960, the number of Negro 
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Statistics Tell the Story of U.S. Economic Strength 

• The United States, with six per cent of the world’s land area and six 
per cent of its population, accounts for 33 per cent of the world's produc¬ 
tion of goods and services. 

• It produces 12 per cent of the world’s wheat, 44 per cent of its corn 
and 20 per cent of its meat—enough to feed 200 million Americans and 
much of the world besides. 

• The flow of goods from its factories almost equals the combined out¬ 
put of the Soviet Union and European Common Market countries. 

• U.S. electrical production in 1907 came to onc-third of the world’s 
output, and exceeded the combined capacity of the Soviet Union, Japan 
and the European Common Market countries. 

• U.S. automobile factories produced 7-6 million passenger cars in 1967, 
or 41 per cent of the world output. Of the 150 million cars in use through¬ 
out the world, about 78 million—or 52 per cent are found on U.S. roads. 


families earning moie chan $7,000 
a year has more than doubled. 
Median income of the Negro family 
went up from $3,233 in i960 to 
$5,000 in 1967. Between 1963 and 
1967, the number of Negroes hired 
for professional, technical and 
managerial jobs rose 27 per cent. 
Statistics show that a U.S. Negro is 
more likely to go on to .schools of 
higher education than is any citizen 
of Britain or West Germany. 

Altogether, more than 13 million 
Americans left poverty behind them 
between 1959 and 1967. In 1967, for 
the first time, median family income 
reached $8,000 a year. Less than 28 
per cent of families earn under 
$5,OCX). Home ownership has gone 
up from 33 million families in i960 
to 37 iViillion today. Ownership of 
more than one car has gone from 8 
million families to 15 million. 

What passes for poverty in Ameri¬ 
ca is seen by many non-Americans 

X i 


as an acceptable standard of living. 
Says one visitor from Europe, “The 
distinction between poverty and 
well-being is far lc.ss clear in 
America than in Europe. Telling a 
. millionaire from a person of middle 
income by the clothing he wears or 
the food he eats is almost impos- 
sible.”- ' 

The fact is that the ranks of the 
p(X)r have been reduced in America 
by an economic revolution un¬ 
matched in history. In the past seven 
years, the total output of goods and 
services—in terms of 1968 dollars— 
has gone up by $266,000 million. 
That gain alone is larger than the 
total output of the nation in 1937, or 
the total output of any other nation 
today except the Soviet Union. 

Leading thinkers in other coun¬ 
tries are beginning to realize that 
America’s economic power, far 
from declining, is pushing ahead to 
* ever greater dominance in the 
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world. Says Jcan-Jacques Servan- 
Schrciber, in The American 
Challenge, “America today still 
resembles Europe—with a 15'year 
head start. She belongs to the same 
industrial society, liut, in 1980, 
America will have entered another 
world and, if we fail to catch up, the 
Americans will have a monopoly on 
know-how, science and power.”* 

Behind this economic revolution 
is an educational system unparal¬ 
leled in world history. No other 
nation comes close to matching the 
6-8 million students enrolled in U.S. 
institutions of higher learning. 
7 ’hese schools have displaced those 
of Europe as the mecca of students. 

Today it is a physics degree from 
the California Institute of Tech¬ 
nology or a diploma from Harvard’s 
graduate school of business that is 
the prize sought by many Euro¬ 
pean students—and lesser-known 
American schools draw hundreds 
of foreign undergraduates each year. 

Not only foreign students but 
their professors arc crossing the 
oceans in a steady flow called the 
“brain drain.” A British physicist 
explains: “It’s not just the pay. It’s 
the fact that Americans have the 
will to support the pursuit of knowl¬ 
edge.” 

From this academic surge is 
emerging new strength in the field 

* See "The flook That Shook Europe," 
Header's Digest. October 1968. 


of culture and the arts. Between 1952 
and today, hook sales across the na¬ 
tion have quadrupled in dollar vol¬ 
ume. American painters are being 
widely imitated in Western Europe. 
American composers are getting 
wide attention, not only in jazz and 
“rock” but in serious music. 

But it is the decentralization of 
U.S. culture that most impresses 
many non-Americans. For example, 
topflight opera can be found in 
Santa Fc, New Mexico. The Shake¬ 
speare Festival in Ashland, Oregon, 
draws critics from Europe as well as 
New York. The town of Cherokee, 
Iowa, offers its 8,000 people not only 
a museum of fine arts but also classes 
in painting and sculpture. 

The spirit of philanthropy also 
continues to be a major strength of 
America. 'I’hc collective American 
conscience in iqhy prompted private 
spnding of more than 1x4,000 
million on worthy- causes—three- 
quarters of which came from indi¬ 
viduals. Each year, more than 50 
million Americans donate time to 
charity. Youth, too, is caught up 
in the habit of helping neighbours: 
tens of thousands of youngsters 
work in the slums of the big cities 
as volunteer social workers and 
tutors. 

The United States today is not the' 
“sick giant” so often portrayed by 
critics—but a strong nation that con¬ 
tinues to be the envy of the world. 


The test of a preacher is that his congregation goes away saying, not 
“What a lovely sermon,” but “I will do something.” 





Mv Duel With Mobv Don 



“He was every angler's dream catch; a monster, 
black as ink with a murderous spear.” This epic 
record-breakmir battle between man aiid fish in 
New Zealand waters made news around the world 


By Donal Hr-ATLhv 
As TOLD TO Beth Day 

I WAS looking forward to a lazy 
week-end fishing when we set 
out from Tauranga, New Zea¬ 
land, that Friday morning in 
January 1968. My companions, Lcs 
Deasy, Leo Devlin and Dick 
Meredith, were all experienced deep- 
sea anglers. This was my first big- 
game fishing trip and I was more 
keen on relaxing than on breaking 


any records. Even if I didn’t get a 
fish, just floating around on the 
ocean would take my mind off 
work. 

We had picked up our boat, the 
40-£oot launch Abalone and its crew 
of two, and were heading across 
the fabled Bay of Plenty on New 
Zealand’s Pacific coast. Here, at 
jwhat Maoris call “The Well of 
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Fish,” anglers gather from all over 
the world in pursuit of the fighting 
black marlin swordfish, the fierce 
mako and thresher sharks and, rare¬ 
ly, the game fisherman’s dream, the 
true swordfish known as the broad- 
bill. 

Our plan was to cross to Mayor 
Island, 22 miles oiTshorc, and make 
a base there at the fishing lodge. 
Our skip[icr provided all the equip¬ 
ment; we brought enough food for 
lunch each day. 

Our method of fishing was to drift 
with live bait—18-inch Kahawai 
fish—which carried the hook and 
swam well below the surface of the 
water. Fifty feet up the line from 
the bait was a float which bobbed 
under when a fish struck. We had 
three lines out, two forward and one 
aft, and two chairs, in which we 
took tin ns each half-hour. When 
we had a strike, the other two lines 
were hastily pulled in. 

We fished all day b'riday, with a 
few strikes, but no fish. On Saturday 
we came back into Mayor Island 
with the best catch in port, but I 
had yet to get a strike. The next day 
was my thirtieth birthday, and we 
celebrated at the lodge that even¬ 
ing. At six o’clex'k on Sunday morn¬ 
ing, we weren’t very enthusiastic 
about getting down to the boat. 

For seven hours we floated around 
with little action. After lunch I took 
the chair from Meredith and, .since 
I was now the only one who had not 
yet landed a fish, I was in for some 
teasing. “What’s the use of giving 


you the chair, Donal.?” my friends 
said. “The fish don’t like your 
looks!” 

“I’m not interested in those little 
200- and 300-pounders you chaps 
have been catching,” I retorted. “It’s 
my birthday and I’m going to show 
you what a really big fish looks 
like.” 1 was thinking about a black 
marlin—they weigh as much as 800 
pounds and put up a long, rough 
fight. 

I had been in the chair about five 
minutes when my float gently slip¬ 
ped beneath the surface of the water. 
I did not feel anything on my line. 
Skipper Ccs Jack left the wheel, 
strode over to my chair, and tested 
the line with his hand; then he let 
out an oath and told me to put on 
the canvas fighting harness. This 
went round my back and clipped on 
to either side of the reel. 

“lie’s taking the bait down to 
taste it before he cats it,” Ccs said. 
“He’s not hooked yet. Give him 
line. You'll know when he’s 
hooked.” 

Dark Monster. A minute later I 
felt my line snap taut; then it went 
screaming off the reel as my fish 
charged away. He tore off diagon¬ 
ally from the boat, swimming well 
under water where we could not sec 
him. Over half of the 400 yards of 
line had peeled off the reel when he 
suddenly arched out of the water 
into the air and crashed back ii^to 
the sea. 1 caught my breath in dis¬ 
belief. His enormous black body, 
suspended for that breathtaking 
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second against the sky, seemed to 
obliterate the horizon. 

Unfortunately, only the mate, 
Dougal, and 1 caught that brief 
glimpse of the monstrous fish, and 
neither of us could identify him. 
We only knew he was enormous, 
and black as ink. When we de¬ 
scribed him to Ccs, he said, “Must 
be a big black marlin.” He sized me 
up appraisingly. “We landed a big 
marlin not long ago. It took sixtccir 
hours.” 

Lone Struggle. Sixteen hours! I 
wondered if I had the strength to 
fight the fish all night. No one 
could relieve or assist me at the reel, 
according to International CJame 
Fish Association rules. I was on 
my own. “Fight the fi.ih with all 
you’ve got,” Ces advised me. “I’hc 
quicker you tire him, the quicker 
we’ll bring him in.” 

So I put my back into trying to 
reel in the monster. You brace your 
legs and, leaning into the harness, 
pull back in the chair as far as you 
can, then bend forward and reel in 
whatever line you have won from 
the fish. When he runs, you give 
him back the line; when he pauses 
you try to reel some of it in again. 
You use all the muscle in your back, 
your arms, your hands. You use 
muscles you didn’t know you had. 

From 3.30 that afternoon, the 
time of the strike, until darkness 
closed in, the great fish headed out 
to open sea with Abalone in pursuit. 

1 fought him, but I was never able 
to get iri more than half of the line 
46 , 
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before he would take off again. I 
wore a cotton glove on my left hand 
to protect the skin on my fingers as 
I guided in the line. By dusk it had 
worn through. 

Dougal brought me a canvas 
glove. I kept fighting the fish, 
but he was so strong 1 could do 
little against his runs. Before day¬ 
light my canvas glove had worn 
through, too. The skipper told the 
mate to bring me a leather glove. 

While the fish was not actually 
towing the boat, he was dictating 
our course, and a crazy course it was 
—circles, figures of eight, zigzags, 
leading us away from the waters of 
Mayor Island, north towards the 
Alderman Islands. 22 miles away. 
“He’s a powerhouse,” Devlin ob¬ 
served. “Let’s call him Moby Dick.” 

“No,” Meredith corrected. “Moby 
Don. He is Donal’s birthday fish.” 

Near Disaster. At dawn on Mon¬ 
day, I managed to get Moby Don 
reeled in to within 60 feet of the 
boat. I had the brake set on hard to 
hold what gains I had won, when 
suddenly he rushed off. in the 
opposite direction. I could not get 
the brake released fast enough. The 
rod pulled right out of the socket, 
taking me with it. 

The fighting harness yanked me 
into the air, then dragged me over 
the side of the boat. I felt hands 
grabbing my back and legs, hauling 
me back. While two men hung on 
to me, a third got a rope and tied 
me into my chair. 

^ By 7.30 on Monday morning I did 
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not seem to be any nearer landing 
the monster fish, Ces told me I had 
broken the local endurance record. 
The big fish must be beginning to 
tire. I certainly was. The harness cut 
into my back; my arms and elbows 
ached. It was becoming increasingly 
difficult to wind the reel, and the 
fingers on my left hand were so 
numb it didn’t matter whether I 
wore a glove or not. 

About nine o’clock my line Ix’gan 
playing out slowly .»nd I felt Moby 
Don going very dceji—a new tactic. 
The fish rested on and off for about 
five hours. He swam around a few 
times, but there were long quiet 
spells in between when I was able 
to catnap. Then, around two o’clock, 
he suddenly charged up from the 
depths and swept out to open sea 
again, the quarter-mile of line 
screaming out behind him. 

{ experienced my first feeling of 
despondency—Moby Don had ap¬ 
parently regained all his strength, 
but my naps had done little to re¬ 
store me. My eyes were swollen 
with fatigue. My body cried for 
sleep. 

For the next four hours there was 
no thought of trying to bring in the 
monster fish. As fresh as though 
he’d never felt a hook, he ran free, 
taking his captive boat and passen¬ 
gers with him. (Ces estimated later 
that the giant fish had piloted us 
nearly 100 miles.) 

Wc ran the entire day under a 
burning sun. Since I was wearing 
shorts, the boys had given me a 


towel to protect my knees, but I had 
to brace my legs against the sides of 
the boat when I was playing the fish 
and there was no way of keeping 
my shins covered. They were burn¬ 
ing badly. (When the ordeal was 
over I was treated for third-degree 
burns.) My back was also burning, 
not from the sun, but from the con¬ 
stant chafing of the canvas harness. 

Now or Never. liy late afternoon 
I was close to exhaustion. I had 
to reel in Moby Don. I got him 
within a few yards of the boat, when 
suddenly he veered off sharply and 
dived underneath it. There was 
nothing I could do. You have to stop 
reeling in the line when a fish goes 
undei the boat, otherwise you will 
cut it on the sides of the boat or the 
projieller. The only thing the angler 
can do is to let the fish have the line 
back. 

This was just what Moby Don 
had been waiting for. When he felt 
the line slacken, he promptly struck 
out for open sea. When he finally 
slowed down, I started once more, 
agonizingly, to reel him in. By now, 
darkness had overtaken us for the 
second time, and Dougal was hold¬ 
ing a searchlight on the line. As I 
brought Moby Don close to the boat, 
under the glare of the searchlight, 
the skipper got a look at the mon¬ 
ster's head for the first time. He 
saw the shape, the size, the murder¬ 
ous long spear. 

“It’s a broadbill swordfish!” 

A broadbill! I felt a prickle of 
excitement. The fiercest fighting 
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fish in the sea, every angler’s dream 
catch! The world’s record broadbill, 
captured off Chile in 1963, weighed 
1,182 pounds. 

“He’s a giant!’’ Ces gasped. “A 
minimum of 1,000 pounds, and I 
would guess closer to 1,500. He’s the 
biggest fish I’ve ever seen.” 

“My God!’’ Meredith whispered 
to me in an awed voice. “His eyes 
are two feet apart!” 

Still the battle continued. Moby 
Don had learnt a simple trick, so 
he kept on using it. Each time I 
worked him in near the boat, he 
dived underneath so that I was 
forced to give him ba».k the line. 
Four times that night I brought him 
up close, four times he went under 
and won back the line. 

Ces tried to give me heart. 
“You’ve already passed the world’s 
endurance record for fighting a fish 
—^30 hours and five minutes.” 

It did help a bit, and I started 
reeling Moby Don in close for the 
fifth time. Then I heard a shout. 
My friends v/cre pointing to a 
bronze whale shark that had sur¬ 
faced between Moby Don and the 
boat. In tnat instant the broadbill 
dived. But my reflexes were at a 
standstill, my paralysed fingers 
moved too slowly to release the 


brake. The line snapped taut with 
a zing. Then suddenly it went slack. 

I fell back into my chair, my head 
slumped on my chest, and waited for 
the torrent of disappointment to 
flood over me. Around me I could 
hear my friends commiserating with 
me, their voices bleak with dejec¬ 
tion. 

“It must have been that shark, 
Don, he must have cut your line as 

he swam past-” 

“Or else it chafed in two against 
the side of the boat when your fish 

went under-” 

“My God, the fight you’ve put up 
—to think he’s got away! ” 

It was 11.30 Monday night—32 
hours since Moby Don had first 
struck my line. 

I looked at the line now, hanging 
limp and empty. And I suddenly 
realized that I was not disappointed. 
Instead, I felt a curious sense of 
relief, then (5 elation. 

Moby Don and I had waged a 
great battle. I had fought him with 
everything I had, but he was too 
much fish for me. As he deserved, 
he had won. Yes, he had won the 
right to be out there in the ocean, 
swimming free. And he had taught 
me that some things in Nature are 
still unconquerable by man. 


Headline Hits 

A LOCAL paper’s fashion note: “nuns experiment with new habits.” 
On a report about competition among toothpaste manufacturers; “the 
squeeze is on.” 

On a news item about a man’s request to be buried on his favourite golf 
coarse; “golfer gets good lie on lastIiole.” -‘D.a.c.n. 



Though the years brought new comforts, 
Sarali still clung to the old wiiys, to the big 
black stove, home-baked bread, and water 
from the well. She was content 


A Life of Grace 
and Gratitude 


Bi[ |oAN Mills 


I AST NIGHT .1 bitter wind blew us 
two generations back in 
time. A tree festooned with 
broken cables sprawls in the storm 
debris beyond our door. The thud 
of its fall rattled the bones of our 
house and jarred us from restless 
sleep. We’ll cope in the morning, 
we said. 

We woke to a strange silence, 
cold, and a slow realization that the 
habits of case had betrayed us. I 
dialled a dead phone and twiddled 
a dead thermostat. My husband 
came shivering to the kitchen fv)r 
cofTcc. Coffee? Where would 1 plug 
in the percolator? “The gas stove 
works,” Bob said. Ah! I rummaged 
out the ol<i pot and set it on the 
flamc- 

“ We’ll lead the simple life to¬ 
day,” I thought. Suddenly it seemed 
not simple at all—^but I knew how 


I’d make the best of it. I’d follow 
the example of Sarah, my husband’s 
grandmother, who never expected 
life to be easy, and always found 
it good. 

She would have said we were liv¬ 
ing high and fancy this morning, 
with indoor plumbing and a quick 
flame to heat the water on. Sarah 
had neither. She preferred water 
brought from a well, and her big, 
black stove, “There’s nothing like a 
wood stove for baking bread,” she 
said. (There was no bread like hers, 
while we’re comparing.) 

The telephone? She was ap¬ 
proaching her eighties when her 
children insisted she have one. 
“Plain foolishness!” she comment¬ 
ed. It was just another piece for her 
to dust. About 40 years after every¬ 
body else, Sarah got electricity—but 
she kept the lamp wicks trimmed 
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anyway, and paraffin was handy in 
the shed. 

When I was a city girl about 
to marry her city grandson, I’d 
hear such stories from Bob. They 
charmed me. “But what a hard, 
hard life! ’’ I’d think. Only stoves to 
heat her house, an earth cellar to 
cool the food, a washtub and a 
hand-wringer. Why, when there 
was no longer a need ? 

It never occurred to me then thlit 
Sarah kept faith with old ways for a 
profound and worthy reason—she 
was content. I had to meet her to 
understand how this could be so. 

Welcome Caller. S( on she ar¬ 
rived for one of her regular visits. 
She unpacked, and toc^k over the 
kitchen to make a tre ir for Bob. 
We found her making scones. She 
beamed, dusted her floured hands 
on her apron and decided they 
weren’t too floury for hugging 
purposes. 

I watched in delight as she 
took the first batch of scones from 
the oven. She blew away the heat 
and taste-tested one dubiously. 

“Well, Bobby,” she said, “I’m not 
specially ashamed to let Joan try 
one, but you know as well as I do, I 
make ’em better on the wood stove 
at home.” 

From that day, Sarah was part of 
my life. To please her grandson 
when he became my husband, I 
learned to make bread. The rhythm 
of kneading soothed me; I took 
primitive comfort in the warm rc- 
spon$iveness of the dough. I baked 
SO 
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the risen loaf, knocked it with my 
knuckles to hear if it was done, and 
served it proudly in a basket. And 
I thought of Sarah. 

Grand with pregnancy. I’d tie an 
apron about my middle and sit 
peacefully slicing apples for a pie- 
thinking of Sarah. I set aside my 
sewing machine to make my in¬ 
fant’s christening dress, by hand, in 
hundreds of painstaking stitches. 
How many thousands of times had 
Sarah put thread to needle? It 
seemed that whenever I did a wo¬ 
manly thing, I thought of her. 

There came a summer when Bob 
said we must take Sarah’s great¬ 
grandchildren to sec her. We bun¬ 
dled our babies into the car and 
drove north. On the second day, we 
climbed the lonely-looking hills 
where Sarah's house stood. Beyond 
it, woods encroached on ancient pas 
tures. Below, the land swept to¬ 
wards the ^a, ice-blue in the sun. 
In the cnormousness of stark and 
splendid landscape, the house 
seemed poignantly small. 

Happy Thoughts. Memory 
walks me through the three tiny 
rooms downstairs and two minus¬ 
cule others under the eaves. This 
was the house where Sarah had 
brought up three children who re¬ 
joiced that they’d been born; here 
she had pieced quilts by lamplight; 
scrubbed the floors clean with 
soap and elbow grease; barbered, 
doctored, patched, made do—and 
kept her sense of humour lively. 
n Working beside her husband, she 
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pulled weeds, harvested, milked the 
cow and chased the silly chickens. 
What was produced by farming, 
fishing or shooting, she cooked, 
smoked, salted or preserved in jars. 
Sometimes she worked for wages 
as well. When the local fishing fleet 
came in with its catch, Sarah would 
drop whatever she was doing, 
pocket her fish knife, tuck up her 
skirts, and run down the hill to pack 
the fish. 

Contented Life. She had every¬ 
thing she wanted. She’d married a 
remarkable man, as handsome, gen¬ 
erous and merry as she herself. One 
day, he went out to plough his field, 
and there he died. For more than 
25 years, Sarah lived on alone. 

Every summer when Hob was a 
boy, she invited him to keep* her 
company for a month. With pas¬ 
tures, woods and bay to explore, and 
with relatives or villagers stopping 
by, country living was a series of 
adventures. When there was none, 
Sarah invented one for him. 

He announced he’d like to estab¬ 
lish a lemonade stand. “That’s a 
good idea. Hobby,” Sarah allcjwcd, 
and helped him set up in business. 

For the first hour, not a soul ap¬ 
peared. Bob waited. Then, from 
over the hill, walked a waddling 
man with a cap pulled down to his 
nose. He stopped, made a great fuss 
of surprise * at lemonade for sale 
just when his thirst was so terrible, 
bought all he could drink, com¬ 
plimented the proprietor and con¬ 
tinued his long walk downhill. 


After another hour, Bob went in 
to report to Sarah. “A man bought 
lots. Gran,” he said. “And guess 
what! He had overalls and a cap 
just like the ones you’ve got hang¬ 
ing in the shed!” 

“Mail order,” said Sarah. “See 
’em everywhere.” 

At Christmas, her scattered chil¬ 
dren opened boxes that were sam¬ 
plings of home—Sarah’s preserves 
and pickles, mincemeat, special bis¬ 
cuits and tissue-wrapped packages 
with Santa Claus tags. Everything 
was cushioned in pine boughs and 
fat cones. To open Sarah’s Christ¬ 
mas present was to inhale nostalgia. 

As she grew older, she wintered 
with her children in houses with 
central heating, running water and 
modern conveniences. She fitted in, 
and was never idle. Lord knows, 
.serving up suppers and shaking out 
rugs, but (>h I how she chafed for 
spring and home! 

I’m glad hers was a long life; 
glad we took our children to see her. 
We picked blackberries that happy 
afternoon. The babies perched on 
her back steps and ate the sun-warm 
berries from a cup. Now, in their 
teens, they claim to remember it, 
and I almost think they do. The 
family had gathered. Elbow to 
elbow we sat at Sarah’s table, feast¬ 
ing. We women washed the dishes 
in water from the well. While wc 
gossiped, the men cut wood and put 
a new latch on the privy. Sarah 
praised the labours. Early to bed, 
wc slept Snug under the caves, with 
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cool briny air stirring the curtains 
at our window. 

The day had shown me how 
much life that small house could 
contain. In the morning, 1 walked 
away from it and turned to look 
back, imagining snow like a deep 
and silent sea endless about it; 
seeing the trees dip to a November 
gale; sensing how the fogs of nearly 
70 years ago had rolled up from the 
bay, enfolding the house and all 
within it. 

I asked myself a question : Could 
I have lived Sarah’s life, with her 
grace and thankfulness.? And the 
answer was: Not I. 

Sarah was herself; I am only I, 
daily grateful for devicts that whir, 
whine, rattle and talk; that do my 
work, keep things hot or cold, give 


me ease I’ve scarcely earned. But 
in the extra hours they spare to me, 
there are choices I can freely make. 
Sometimes I choo.se t«) otder my life 
in Sarah’s wav. I look from m\ own 
kitchen window at the woods, 
pasture and barn that arc ours, and 
feel at home with her. 

It’s ever balm to my soul (and 
my family’s) when 1 use my gift of 
time to pop peas from their pod into 
a pan, ply a needle, or take fresh 
bread from the oven. Perhaps the 
need exists in all of us, to now and 
then return to fundamental things. 

Before tomorrow, repairmen will 
splice the lines that bind us toHuir 
times. These arc the times for me! 
I’oday I shall make do, like .Sarah; 
and in the doing, be content. Last 
night’s wild wind blew me good. 


Manner of Speaking 

WuiLL we were registering at a mold late one night, a distinguished- 
looking elderly man came to ihe desk and held up a cardboard notice 
which read; no not disturb. “Is this the only sign you have.?" he asked. 
“What’s wrong wilh it.?’’ the receptionist asked. 

'7 say ‘please,’ ’’ the man replied quietly. —i:d«ard Stevenson 


Coi<l Blast 

One winter afternoon, my brother-in-law visited an old bachelor friend 
and found him huddled by the fire, suffering from a severe cold. “Come 
home with me,’’ said my brother-in-law. “We’ll soon get rid of that cold.” 

*‘No,” replied the old fellow emphatically. “I can hardly stay where I 
• 4 ?iron am.” ** —b. w. W. 





“JET” TOOLS 
FOR THE 
OPERATING 
ROOM 


A look at some fascinating 
new instriunents that 
slice through bone and 
tissue with lightning 
speed and high precision 



By |. D. Raici-ii h 


T en years ac;o, as he chipped 
away at a nastily impacted 
wisdom tooth with mallet 
and chisel, a 29 ycar'old Pittsburgh 
dental surgeon asked himself a 
question. Why, in this age of ex¬ 
ploding technological advances, 
were surgeons still using tools bor¬ 
rowed from medieval carpenters’ 
shops ? 

An imaginative, dynamic man, 
Dr. Robert Hall set out to do some¬ 
thing about the situation. As a re¬ 
sult, a whde family of high-speed, 
precision power tools is now making 
hundreds of operations faster and 
less traumatic—as well as opening 


the way for procedures previously 
impossible to perform. 

Essentially, Dr. Hall was seeking 
a better means of cutting. High¬ 
speed, air-powered dental drills 
' were just becoming available. They 
were superb for cavity preparation, 
but they lacked the power to cut 
bone. Hut perhaps you could give 
such a drill more power.? 

Clearly, the instrument that the 
young surgeon had in mind would 
have to be small—not much larger 
than a fountain-pen. And light—not 
more than a few ounces. And high¬ 
speed—spinning at perhaps 100,000 
revolutions per minute. None of 
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these requirements was particularly 
difficult to meet. 

Electric drills and bone-cutters 
had been developed, but many sur¬ 
geons refused to use them. Most 
were completely spark-proof, but 

E resented a potential explosion 
azard in the presence of some 
anaesthetic gases. Further, the cable 
that carried power to the cutting 
head tended to tangle, and tbe 
foot-pedal controls tied surgeons to 
one spot. 

In cfTcct, what Hall was seeking 
was the tiniest turbine ever built— 
equal, on a gramme for-gramme 
basis, to the most powerful jet 
engine. 

Perfect Miniature, i 1 ill tried to 
design a machine, but, with no en¬ 
gineering training, floundered. So 
he looked around and managed to 
interest a manufacturer. ARO Cor¬ 
poration, makers of industrial air 
tools, devised and built an exqui¬ 
sitely machined, tiny air turbine. 

Another company eventually sup¬ 
plied bearings that would stand up 
for hours with the turbine running 
at top spiced; they had to be pierfcct- 
ly formed, yet so minute that 100,000 
would fit comfortably in a teaspoon. 
The Hager and Mcisingcr Com¬ 
pany of Dusscldorf, West Ger¬ 
many, produced the very special, 
super-hard cutters needed. Thev 
were made of carbide, diamonds 
and the finest high-speed steels. 

By i<; 63, Hall’s first surgical cut¬ 
ter iysis ready—a miracle of minia- 
i^ization. It weighed only six and a '' 
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half ounces! Made of stainless steel, 
aluminium and titanium, it had 
amazing brakes—it could drop 
from 100,000 r.p.m. to a complete 
stop in a fraction of a second. It had 
a satin finish to cut glare, ribbed 
sides to ensure a firm grip, different 
cutting heads for fine and roughci 
work. Its touch was so delicate that 
it could cut through the shell of an 
egg without damaging the mem¬ 
brane beneath. 

Trials were made on cadavers. 
The tool cut through bone with ease, 
vet tended not to damage soft tissue 
—it simply pushed it aside. Further, 
as the cutter went through hone, it 
packed bone dust along the edges of 
the cut. This, it was believed, would 
reduce bone bleeding—particularly 
important in operations on the skull 
and breastbone. 

Everything was now ready. Hall 
gave up his dental practice and 
began to demonstrate to surgeons 
around the world this new surgical 
tool. Wary at first, they gradually 
Ixrgan to see its merits. 

Many Uses. Dentists found that 
it reduced by about half the 
time needed to remove an im¬ 
pacted tooth. Because of fingertip 
control and delicacy of action, it was 
superb for repairing the brittle and 
fragile bones of hands. In ortho 
paedic surgery, the widening of a 
hip socket by hand—in order to in¬ 
stall a metal cup when a hip has been 
shattered—formerly took about 45 
minutes. Air tools cut this to eight. 

In microsurgery—where delicate 
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operations are performed under a 
40-power microscope—results were 
especially striking. Example: high- 
precision repairing of the tiny stapes 
bone in the inner car. Another use 
for one of Hall’s instruments is cut¬ 
ting through bony calcification, the 
result of artery or heart disease, to 
free immobilized heart valves. 

Technical Advances. Soon air 
t(X)ls were making possible opera¬ 
tions never undertaken before. For 
example, in 1963, a 20-year-old 
baker with a tumour on the under¬ 
side of the brain arrived at the 
University of California Medic il 
Centre in San Francisco. 

Dr. George Stevenson and col¬ 
leagues worked out a new route 
to reach the deeply buried trouble 
spot. Tilting the head to one side 
and securing it with a clamp, he 
made an incision in the neck. After 
threading through a maze of nerves 
and arteries, Dr. Stevenson reached 
a block impossible to remove by 
ordinary means: the sphenoid bone, 
or base of the skull. There, by using 
an air drill, he was able to cut a 
window through the bone and rc- 
tnove the tumour. When the baker 
recovered after the ii-hour opera¬ 
tion, his symptoms vanished. 


Today Hall’s business totals over 
$2 million a year. His air tools are 
used by 10,000 surgeons in 50 coun¬ 
tries, including the U.S.S.R. One 
buyer is Grootc Schuur Hospital in 
Cape Town, South Africa, where 
the first heart transplant took place. 

Meanwhile, the family of air tools 
has grown. One day in a garage, 
Hall watched a mecnanic change a 
tyre with an air-powered spanner, 
which stalled as soon as the nut 
was firmly attached. Why not use 
the same principle to set screws—or 
wires, rods and pins—in broken 
bones? Hand screwdrivers, if too 
much pressure is used, are apt to 
break the screw or strip the threads 
it is making in bone. An air-tool¬ 
maker helped with the design, and 
an air-driven surgical screwdriver 
resulted. 

“All we are doing,” says Hall, “is 
taking aero-space engineering tech¬ 
nology to the operating room and 
applying it to surgery.” 

That his remarkable tools do an 
important job is attested to by their 
worldwide adoption. Says Dr. Her¬ 
bert Conway, chief of plastic surgery 
at New York Hospital: “A surgeon 
uses these tools with the gentle case 
of an artist’s brush.” 


Cheque-Mate 

Humorist Alphonse Allais once went to collect his pay cheque from the 
newspaper lie wrote for. “I would like my wage,” he said to the cashier. 

“Tut, tut, Mr. Allais,” remarked the cashier, “Surely you know that 
the correct word is wages.” 

“Well,” replied Allais, “for such a small amount, I didn’t think it 
necessary to use the plural,” — L ' Bttpantion , France 



As I was driving south on a warm 
summer day, I suddenly noticed a 
long-haired blonde in blue jeans stand- 
mg by the roadside vsiving furiously. 

I did nor have the heart to leave the 
pretty girl stranded, so 1 stopped. Some 
way down the road 'he suddenly 
reached up to her hair and pulled off 
her blonde mane. “She ’ looked at me 
sheepishly and in a man’s voice said' 
“Please forgive my little trick, but it 
always works much faster this way I ’ 

- H w 


Our DocroR obliged a fisherman 
friend one morning by giving him the 
use of his surgery scales to weigh his 
catch. Emerging with the man and his 
25-pound fish, the doctor found his 



previously empty wailing room occu 
pied by several patients, who eyed 
the fish —and him—with questioning 
stares The doctor smiled and nodded 
a friendly “good morning ’ js he led 
the burdened fisherman to the door 
With a pat on the man’s shoulder, 
he advised encouragingly, “Now, if 
he isn’t feeling better tomorrow, you 
bring him back.’’ —Marip Iri-drilk 

The youNe. woman in front of me at 
the super^harket was pushing a full 
trolley. A baby rode in the seat, and 
she held a husky youngster squirming 
on her hip “My goodness ex 
claimed the cashier. “Can’t he walk 
yet?” 

“He certainly can*’’ the young 
mother replied. “Why do you think 
I’m carrying him?’’ —M m t 

By midday, when we had driven more 
than 300 miles, we decided to buy 
some oranges at a kiosk which was sell 
ing them much cheaper than anywhere 
else As we stood eating the fruit, an 
elderly gentleman began a conversa 
tion which led to an invitation to hn 
home near by. 

Over hot coffee and scones, his wift 
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smilingly told us that the cheap orange 
stall was more a bait than a business. 

“We often felt lonely in this remote 
village,” she explained. “Then we 
thought of a cheap orange stall for hot 
and tired motorists. Now people like 
yourselves stop—^and chat.”-E. vv. jenv 


When my daughter, Wendy, offered 
to take care of a friend’s dog for a 
few days, her husband was working a 
night shift. It was a temporary assign¬ 
ment, and they were living on a cara¬ 
van site. The dog, a large mongrel 
named Fred, couldn’t adjust his size 
and exuberance to the small catavan, 
and was always trying to escape. Visit¬ 
ing Wendy one day, I found the dog 
tied firmly to a post outside, “What's 
the matter with Fred!” I asked. 

Wendy gave me a weary look. 
“That dog,” she said, “has ruined my 
reputation. Last night at about nine 
o’clock he got loose and tore off 
through the grounds. I went after him 
shouting, ‘Fred, Fred, come back!’ 
Everybody knows that my husband’s 
name is Alf,” she .sighed, “and that he 
works nights!” — Auson Bimh 


Recently a friend of mine was dress¬ 
ing when his collar stud rolled out 
of sight under the wardrobe. A keen 
amateur photographer, he at once 
reached for his Polaroid camera and 
took a flash photo of the floor beneath 
the wardrobe. With the picture devel¬ 
oped a few seconds later, he easily 
fished out the erring stud with his 
walking-stick. — N. T. Evans 


At a church outing, while watching 
their children swim, some adults were 
talking about the problems of com¬ 
municating with and understanding 


their teenagers. After some discussion, 
one father vowed he’d never be aWc to 
understand his. Turning to the mother 
of several teenagers, he asked her if 
her husband understood them. 

“Yes,” she answered, “he under¬ 
stands them—but he hopes he’s 
wrong.” —Mar^ Carlton 

Usually there’s nothing that can lift 
my spirits more quickly than a visit 
to the hairdresser. The other day, 
needing petrol for my car, I drove 



straight to a garage after leaving the 
salon. “You’ve got a new hairdo!” 
the attendant exclaimed. 

“Why, yes,” I said, my morale 
starting to zoom upwards. 

“I can always tell when you girls 
have just come from the hairdresser’s,” 
he went on. “Your faces are all red 
from the drier.” —Elaine Eastman 

I READ with great interest the article 
“What Makes the Perfect Wife.^” 
(Reader’s Digest, September 1968). As 
I neared the end, and was mentally 
comparing the characteristics men¬ 
tioned with those of my own wife, I 
was stopped short by a pencilled note 
in the margin, written in a familiar 
hand, which read: **Nobody*i per¬ 
fect ! ” —Robert ■ 

P 
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One miracle is rare enoiigli. Two in succession 
just can’t happen—but they did 


“I’m the 

Second-Luckiest 
Pilot Alive” 
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H ow COULD this be happen- 
ing? Only a few seconds 
ago I had been sitting com 
fortably in the cockpit of my super 
sonic F-8 jet fighter on the way 
from California to Hawaii, on the 
first leg of an 18-plane transpacific 
flight to Japan. Now, suddenly, the 
plane was on fire and spinning vio¬ 
lently. It was jerking and shudder¬ 
ing, and my head was bouncing off 
the einopy like a ping-pong nail. 


And I hadn’t any idta ot what had 
gone wrong I 

On that June morning in 196^ wc 
had just made a refuelling lendez 
vous with a gioup of tankeis. The 
weather was beautiful—with a very 
slight head wind and a low cloud 
cover too fai below to bothc* us at 
our 2o,ooo-foot refuelling altitude. I 
was the leader of the second group 
of six single-seat Crusader jets, and 
we had met the tankers right on 
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schedule. Just aft of the tankers, 
we steadied ofT, opened up our 
formation as each fighter eased up 
behind its fuelling anchorage. 

Everyone had “plugged in” at the 
lirst attempt. The green light on my 
tonsolc blinked on, signifying that 
fuel was flowing from the tanker. I 
could see someone taking pictures 
from the big plane’s rear (rbservation 
window. “Poor guy,” I thought. “It 
must be pretty dull for him in there, 
watching us have all the fun.” 

Bailing Out. The next ten sec¬ 
onds were the longest and the 
most helpless of my life. A mufiled 
explosion was the first indication 
of trouble. The aircraft had Hip¬ 
ped up vertically on one wing. I 
remember thinking, “God, don’t let 
me hit the tanker! Thev’ll never get 
out.” Hut then my engine burst into 
ll.imes, and subsequent deceleration 
dropped my aircraft back and below 
the tanker, averting a collision. 

I punched the microphone button. 
“I’ve had a flame-out! | Later, they 
said, my voice sounded calm.) I 
may have to leave this thing.” 

I was already going through the 
restart procedures. 

“Who’s had the flame-out.^” 
asked a voice on the radio. 

“The major,” came the answer. 
“Looks like he’s on fire!” 

A shout from someone, “You're 
burning, D.*^K. 1 ” 

“Well, that’s that,” I remember 
thinking. “It’s Pacific Ocean time.” 

1 punched the mike button again. 
“I’m going to eject.”. 


Searing flame engulfed me as the 
propellant charge shot me, seat and 
all, out through the bail of fire. I 
learned how hot burning jet fuel 
really is. Then the small steadying 
chute spread out above me, and I, 
still strapped into the seat, was 
swinging through space like a 
clock's pendulum. Now another 
problem arose: the burning jet was 
caught in a horizontal “flat” spin, 
and, falling at the same speed as I 
was, it was coming closer on each 
swing of the pendulum. 1 could feel 
the intense heat right through the 
sfiles of my flying boots. “It’s got to 
explode,” I thought, “any second. 
How ridiculou.s—to escape once, 
only tube carried back into the fire!” 

At that moment the main chute, 
.set to open automatically at io,ooo 
feet, slowed me with a welcome 
jerk. I'hc scat came free and dis¬ 
appeared into the fireball. As I hung 
in mid-air, the jet disintegrated. 

I regained composure and began 
preparing for the impending water 
landing. “He familiar with your 
survival equipment,” I had preach¬ 
ed to pilots in my flight. “Know 
vour parachute and how to get out 
of it, how to swim clear of the 
shroud lines.” It takes about ten 
minutes to descend from io,fKK) feet, 
and there isn’t much todo but think, 

1 never did like the phra.se, “miss¬ 
ing at sea.” “They'll search, of 
course,” I thought, “but for how 
long.^” Although I knew they 
must have a pretty good idea of 
my position, the knowledge I had 
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to climb into the 
little one-man raft 
strapped securely 
to my flying-suit 
The clouds hov 
cring over the 
water were racing 
up towards me 
now, an^ I remem 
ber thinking, 
“Couldn’t It be 
just a little Ion 
ger?” A moment 
later I hit the 
water like a sack 
of ball bearings I 
unfastened the 


Aboard the only ship mthin / mdreds of miles 

gamed from making many fruitless 
sea searches was most disheartening 
We rarely found anyone in the 
open sea. In a rough sea you can fly 
right overhead and still not see a 


. straps of my chute 

C/ 5 S homer , ^ , 

harness, and hey 

presto* I was free of the shroud 

lines—the billowing chute carried 

them away across the water I in 

flated the raft and climbed aboard 

In the %ext few minutes I took 


man in a raft “My wife will have stock of my new situation The 
to be told Sh(’ll have to tell the waves were lo to 12 feet high; not 
kids...” crashing, just swelling up and 

I diverted my mind by holding down, up and down. The sky was 
a short personal inventory My overcast, with dark clouds about 


flying-gloves were a reddish-purple 
from the ejection through the fire. 
My flying-suit looked like a bad 
dream—brown m spots, with some 
areas missing entirely. My knees, 
forearms and wrists were painfully 
burned, I* could feel the skin 
peeling off my unprotected neck. 
But there Was no back injury from 
the ejection and I would be able 
to swim— not the 640 miles to^ 
California, perhaps, but enough 


300 feet above the swells. And liny 
bubbles were floating up from .1 
small hole on the right side of the 
raft. “You’ve got to be kidding,” I 
thought. Next, I half expected to see 
a school of sharks. I stopped looking 
into the water and put my finger 
over the hole. 

I went over my survival gear. I 
had a loaded •38-cahbre revolver, a 
whistle, three smoke flares, three 
dye markers, four pints of water 
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and a plastic survival kit the size of 
a cigarette package. The kit con¬ 
tained a fishing line, hooks, sinkers 
and a set of waterproof instructions. 
“Great! I’ll just throw a line over 
the side and haul in some wonderful 
delicacies of the sea. Dinner for one, 
and at the captain’s table, too.’’ 

Instead, I got seasick. Then my 
raft overturned, and I had to right 
it and climb back in. It looked like 
a long night coming up. 

Slender Chance. It would be 
difficult for the refuelling tankers 
to come below.the cloud to look 
for me; and even if they did, the 
visibility was not worth mention¬ 
ing. If they did spot me, they 
couldn’t land. Even the air-sea- 
rescue amphibian aircraft couldn’t 
land in these swells. The only hope 
was that one of the tankers would 
spot me and drop a six-man life raft. 
This has larger “first class’’ accom¬ 
modation r more water, more flares, 
a solar still for distilling sea-water 
and, especially, a two-way radio. 

My watch had stopped, but I 
knew I had to keep track of time— 

1 estimated I had been in the water 
an hour. Words, spoken to an empty 
sea, failed to buoy up my spirits as I 
began to think about tomorrow. 

By now, the bad news would have 
been on the radio. No names, just 
“Search under way—pending no¬ 
tification of next of kin,’’ etc. I 
thought about my four children. 

Suddenly I saw several men, 
wearing orange life-jackets, stand¬ 
ing on the water a few hundred 


yards away. Just as quickly, they 
disappeared. It was a long two to 
three minutes before another wave 
lifted the raft up and convinced me 
that the sea-sickness hadn’t pro¬ 
duced hallucinations—they were 
sailors standing along the rail of a 
lovely U.S, Navy destroyer escort! 
As the ship passed by, I put a dye 
marker in the water, lit a smoke 
flare, fired six rounds of •38-calibrc 
tracer over her bow and blew the 
whistle. 1 would have waved a 
hanky, but my hands were full. 

“Surely they can see me,’’ I said 
.tloud. “Why doesn't he turn this 
way?’’ Standing up was out of 
the question. Then I realized that 
they had spotted me. 

Minutes later, a whaleboat 
appeared with six men in it. The 
boat lost headway; the coxswain 
shouted to me, asking if I was hurt. 
Then I was lifted into the boat, and 
wc were on our way back to the 
ship—it was the U.S.S. Koiner. 

The security and warmth of the 
destroyer’s sick bay were wonderful. 

I determined to be a stalwart hero, 
but the medicinal brandy they gave 
me came right back up, somewhat 
spoiling the etlect. 

I slept like a dead man, and the 
next morning, when I tried to firid 
a way to thank the officers and men 
of Koiner, I learned that the ship 
had been on station as a navigational 
aid for aircraft flying overhead-—it 
was, in fact, the only ship in hun¬ 
dreds of miles. They had had no 
radio contact with our planes. The 
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crew had seen smoke in the distance 
and, investigating, had come upon 
floating debris from my wrecked 
jet. Then Koiner, by chance only, 
chose a course that brought her 
almost right over me an hour later. 

A few degrees left or right would 
have meant a sure miss. The fact 
that the ship came close enough to 
spot that bobbing raft is an occur¬ 
rence that can be described only as 
fantastic. 

Yes, I’m lucky. Every day I know 
it, remember it. But if you think 
such good fortune has favourites, 
listen to this: 

The very next day, another beau¬ 
tiful June morning, the same onc- 
in-a-thousand accident happened. 
Lieutenant Clifl Judkins, on the 
same transpacific flight, was at 
20,000 feet, plugged in, refuelling 
from a tanker, when blaml —an¬ 
other explosion and fire, again 640 
miles out at sea. As was the case in 
my accident (wc learned later), the 
pressure in the fuel-feeder line had 
built up and overpowered the auto¬ 
matic shut-off valve in the fighter, 
rupturing the valve and resulting 
in an explosion. (Refuelling proce¬ 
dures for the Crusader jet have 
been modified as a result of our acci¬ 
dents, and none has occurred since.) 

But the similarity in our stories 
ends at this point, since Jud could 
not get his ejection mechanism to 
work and had to crawl out over the 


side. He pulled his ripcord at about 
10,000 feet. But the chute onl\ 
streamed behind him—it did not 
open! He plummeted two miles 
down and smashed into the ocean so 
hard that, when wc found him three 
hours later, his face resembled ten 
pounds of calf’s liver. His ankles 
looked like two broken flower pots. 
He was alive, but only just. 

Lucky Couple. Jud and I were 
transferred to a cruiser, the U.S.S. 
Los Angeles, which just happened 
to come along, headed for Long 
Beach, California. The ship’s doctor 
and I worked with Jud all night 
trying to keep his spirits up. I’he 
d(Ktor told me, “You’d better stay 
with him; he probably isn’t going to 
make it to port.’’ 

But Jud did make it. He’s even 
flying again, as I am. He’d fallen 
10,000 feet without benefit of an 
opened parachute and lived—thanks 
to just one more amazing little piece 
of good fortune. Clifl Judkins was 
the only pilot in the squadron with¬ 
out a spleen, the organ which often 
ruptures in a hard fall, almost al¬ 
ways causing fatal haemorrhaging. 

So, if you .sec a couple of U.S. 
Marines walking around avoiding 
black cats and throwing salt over 
both shoulders, you’ll know that one 
is the luckiest aviator alive. Me, 
well, I’m just his older friend, some¬ 
times referred to as the “second- 
luckiest pilot alive.” 


We often forget that people we hsjye to live with have to live with us 

ftS well. -^Engelbert Huch in KathoHsehtr Digtst, Geitnsny 




By Joe Vergara 

D uring the 1930s, when my 
I brothers and I were growing 
up, we had a secret aim in 
life for our father. He had changed 
his first name from Rosario to 
Charley when he migrated to 
America from Italy, but that was 
about all he’d changed. As native- 
born U.S. citizens, Al, Wheezer 
and I wanted more than anything 
to make Papa an American, too. It 
was a battle we fought constantly, in 

Atuerm) non "i.ov* fasta,' 


what we regarded as clever and 
subtle ways. The trouble was that 
our plans tended to backfire. 

Take the matter of card games. 
Papa was always playing the game 
of scopa with his Italian friends. We 
thought the simplest way to deal 
with this was to teach him to play 
American poker instead. He lis¬ 
tened amiably enough as we ex¬ 
plained the rules. But when we 
reached the part about the value of 
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the picture cards, he threw up his 
hands. “The queen is higher than 
the jack?” he demanded incredu¬ 
lously. In Italian cards there is no 
queen. If there were one, the jack 
would undoubtedly rank above it, 
as befits the masculine status. Papa 
thought the idea over. “Maybe the 
next thing we’ll have is a lady Presi¬ 
dent in White Hpuse,” he said. 
“What’s wrong with this country, 
eh?” With that, he reshuffled'the 
cards and dealt them out. “Come 
on. I’ll teach my sons scopa” 

Sweet Talk. Wc flattered- him, 
too. “Charley, that’s a fine name 
you picked,” 1 told him one night, 
when he came back from his shoe- 
repair shop near our home. “It 
sounds really American.” 

Papa shook his head. “Names 
don’t make me American, Joe. I’ll 
always be itaUano Some day I’ll go 
back, like I promised my mother.” 
Papa had left his mother behind in 
Calabria; they exchanged letters 
every week, and faithfully he sent 
her a monthly cheque. It was his 
intention to return to Calabria with 
our Mother, after their family was 
grown. “It’s where I belong,” he 
would say. 

Wc decided to get him to grow a 
lawn, thinking there was nothing 
more splendidly American than a 
nice green front lawn. Like many 
Italian immigrants, however. Papa 
despised lawns. To him, every speck 
of ground was precious for growing 
tomatoes, peppers, beans, grapes— 
the.good things of life. His grape* 


arbour and vegetable garden in back 
of the house gave testament to his 
creed. “Why do you want good-foi- 
nothing grass, eh?” he asked 
“Maybe we should raise sheep?” 

“Papa, everybody in America has 
a lawn,” I said. “Why can’t we he 
like everyone else?” 

After days of loud, emotional de¬ 
bate, Mother finally joined the 
offensive. Never, she swore, would 
she let the neighbours call us ignor¬ 
ant newcomers who knew nothing 
about lawns. “All right,” sighed 
Papa wearily, capitulating at last. 
But he made it clear that Al, 
Wheezer and 1 were to assume full 
charge of its care. The project began 
while Papa withdrew to the back 
yard, his little patch of Italy in 
America. What wc counted on was 
his love for helping things grow. As 
soon as we’d coaxed a smooth green 
carpet from the front yard, wc 
reasoned, would tal‘'e it over. 

The green blades began to poke 
up. As wc toiled over them, Papa 
would sometimes throw taunts at us 
from the window; “Too bad I don’t 
bring over my goat, Luisa. She do 
a better job and give milk as well.” 

Then one afternoon, as we were 
coming home from school, Al 
grabbed my arm as wc were nearing 
the house. There was Papa, kncch 
ing on the lawn, busily at work. 
Victory! Eagerly we ran towards 
him. “You cion’t have to weed the 
lawn,” Al said. “We’ll do it,” 

Papa straightened up and looked 
at Al as though doubting his son’s 
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sanity. “You call this weeds?” he 
said, holding aloft a handful of 
dandelions. “It’s the first time I’ve 
seen something good in grass, and 
you call them weeds. Mamma mia, 
what you learn in American scuola 
—nothing? I’ll show you how to 
make the. best salad you ever 
tasted.” I'hat night, sure enough, 
we had a dandelion salad. Mother 
made it with olive oil, vinegar, gar¬ 
lic and a leaf of basil. Italian-stylc. 

The fact that Papa defeated our 
schemes without even trying didn’t 
discourage us. As 1 moved through 
school, I longed to pass on to Papa 
all the wonderful knowledge i was 
acquiring about the country’s his¬ 
tory and geography, most of all, 
about its astounding knowledge in 
business techniques. 

Set Ways. Papa’s own methods 
of conducting his shoe-repair busi¬ 
ness were simple. His accounting 
system was based on a cigar box. As 
bills came in, he’d lay them face 
down in the box. Meanwhile, all 
cash xcceipts went into his pockets— 
paper money into the left pocket, 
coins into the right. When he felt 
that the wad in the left pocket had 
grown thick enough, he’d turn over 
the pile of bills and pay as many as 
he regarded expedient. 

So Al, Wheezer and I held an¬ 
other secret meeting and agreed that 
Papa’s ffiost urgent, though un¬ 
recognized, need was for a cash 
register. We hoarded the tips we 
got from shining shoes and deliver¬ 
ing newspapers. Finally we had 


enough to purchase a secondhand 
machine in time for his birthday. 

We made quite a ceremony of 
presenting the machine to him. We 
even tied a bow on it. “Ah, you 
good boys,” he murmured. 

Ringing the Changes. Papa was 
highly pleased with this revolu¬ 
tionary piece of business machinery. 
He patted the cash register affection¬ 
ately. When Al, Wheezer or I 
worked at the shop, he paraded over 
to the machine each time a customer 
paid a bill, and the bell rang merrily 
as the cash drawer opened. 

One day, I happened to be at the 
counter when he pushed down the 
keys. “It’s like ruusic, Joe,” he said, 
as the cheerful sound chimed out. 
Then I looked at the register closely. 
Poor Papa. His instincts just 
naturally fought against the ma¬ 
chine, I suppose. Maybe he thought 
that it robbed him of dignity and 
independence. He simply rang up 
“No Sale” on the register, slipping 
the money as usual into his pockets. 

The cash register didn’t prove an 
entire failure, however. Papa used it 
as a convenient storehouse for the 
pins, tacks, can openers and other 
objects that formerly Uttered the 
shop. “Now we’ve got everything 
nice and tidy,” he explained. - 
It seemed that our campaign was 
hopeless. But there was a turning 
point. Letters to Papa from our 
grandmother in Italy arrived regu¬ 
larly once every week. She herself 
couldn’t write, of course; the letters 
were penned, with many flowery 
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phrases, by the village schoolmaster. 
Mother read the letters aloud to 
Papa and, with each sentence, the 
smile on his face would broaden. 

Then one letter arrived which 
Mother didn’t bring out until after 
supper. As her eyes ran over the 
first page, her lips trembled. 

“What’s wrong?’’ Papa asked, 
reaching for the letter. Mom held it 
away from him and all at once be« 
gan to cry. “My mother,’’ he said in 
Italian. “Is she dead?’’ The tears 
told Papa the truth. He took a few 
unsteady steps and lay down heavily 
on the couch, drained of .dl emotion. 

Now there was no need for Papa 
to send monthly cheques. No need 
to talk of going back to Italy. Papa’s 
old dream was put away that night, 
like the keepsakes of his mother’s, 
which he kept in a drawer. 

We finished school, and then the 
Second World War broke out. Soon 
after the United States entered the 
war, Al’s, Wheezer’s and my 
mailing addresses changed to: care 
of U.S. Army training camps. I was 
the first son inducted, and the first 
to come home on leave. I was 
naturally prepared for an emotional 
reception, but not for the particular 
welcome Papa had devised. This 
time he had turned the table on his 
sons and hatched his own scheme. 

My homecoming combined the 
features of Christmas, New Year 
and Easter. Flowers, streamers and 
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tiny American flags festooned the 
house. For dinner, Mother outdid 
herself. Such light ravioli, such 
tender veal cutlets, chicken caccia- 
tore, zucchini—after army food, this 
was heaven indeed. 

Papa was strangely quiet through 
the meal. Towards the end, Mother 
began to act like a young girl with a 
secret. She sprang up from the table 
and in a minute was back, a bottle 
of anisette in one hand and an 
official-looking paper in the other. 

“A little drink to celebrate,’’ 
Mother said, raising her glass in a 
toast. “On account of tonight we 
have big news!’’ She paused for 
effect and handed me the document. 
Citizenship papers! “Before you 
collapse I propose a toast to a man 
you’ve never met before,’’ Mother 
announced. “I give you Mr. Charley 
American, a first-class citizen!’’ 

Then Papi^sprang up and, with a 
grin as wide as all Calibria, he 
threw me a snappy salute. But it 
wasn’t until later that night that the 
truth finally came to me. Lying in 
bed, I thought of past years; of the 
spirit of independence that had 
brought him to this country; of his 
determination to provide advan¬ 
tages for his family, and—for his 
sons—an education which in an¬ 
other land might have been impos¬ 
sible. Now I understood what had 
eluded me all those years. Papa had 
always been a first-class citizen. 


' IfosT PEOPLE commit the same mi^ake with God that they do with 
fri^ds; they do ail the talking. —Bi«hop FuHoo Shwn 



S TANDING m the marble halls of 
the Italian Parliament, Emilio 
Pucci looked the image of the 
people’s chosen representative Un¬ 
der his aim he earned a folder- 
papers of state, no doubt But, as he 
opened it, out came something I had 
not ejuite expected “Do take a look 
It this,” he said, showing me a dc 
lightful drawing of i ^oung woman 
in a wedding dress “That collar’ — 
he whipped out a pencil—“ought to 
be higher Like this* Excuse me 
now, I have to go back in and vote ” 
1 hat encounter was i neat uni 
inmg-up of the Pucci (pronounced 
Peio'chee) phenomenon A min of 
miny appetites and talents, he is the 
ill round personality that was the 
s^rind ideal of his Renaissance fore 
bcirs To fashion conscious women 
the world over, he is the liberator 
who makes them feel “diessed” in 
i^ay eoloured sliirts and slacks, and 
whose sprightl) “little print” rc 
places a whole wardrobe of cum 
brous garments 

But Italians know him too as a 
formidable sportsman, a war hero, 
md a leading member of Italy’s 
moderate “Liberal Party ” He is 
ilso the respected scion of a Floren 
tine family whose claim to promin 
cnce stems from the da\s when 
Morence was the nursery of West¬ 
ern art and culture, and a power 
to be reck«Mied with in Europe. 

The Puccis trace their line back 
over 700 years Family annals men¬ 
tion an impressive array of public- 
eiflice holders, several ambassadors, 


Meet Emilio Puici, the 
aristocrat, war hero, 


sj^orthnidii, |)olitician and 
brilliant designer behind a 
world-famous name tag 



Fashion’s 
Man for 
All Seasons 


By Ernest Hauser 
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a mayor of Florence and two car¬ 
dinals. In 1662 the King of Spain, 
then ruling much of southern Italy, 
raised Orazio Ruberto Pucci to the 
hereditary rank of marchese. Emilio 
inherited the title on the death of an 
uncle in 1961. 

Born in Naples in 1914, and 
brought up in Florence, Emilio was 
the eldest of three children. As a 
boy he excelled in sports, particu¬ 
larly swimming, tennis, fencing and 
skiing, to which he later added car 
racing. In 1937 gained an M.A. 
in social science in the United States, 
and later a Ph.D. in political science 
at the University of riorence. 

During the war, he served .is a 
pilot. After the Sefitember 1943 
armistice, when the Ckrmans oeeii- 
pied most of Italy, he ran an 
underground network, speeding 
potential Nazi victims north from 
Florence to neutral Switzerland. Be¬ 
cause of these activities, Pucei was 
arrested by the Gcstapocarly in 1944 
and brutally lortured. Half-par.i- 
lysed, his skull cracked in 14 places, 
he spent several monthsconvalescing 
in hospital. To this day, he suffers 
from intermittent memory lapses. 

When the war ended, Pucci was 
left with a dilapidated palace and 
some land in Tuscany. It was while 
he was on a skiirtg holiday in 
Switzerland that fate and fame 
pulled gently at his sleeve. A pretty 
girl he met, ill-equipped for winter 
sports, borrowed one of his ski out- 
Ets^^ade to his specifications by a 
in Florence. ^ 
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“A fashion photographer saw fhc 
girl and snapped her picture,*' 
Emilio recalls, “and before long i 
had a request from a big' New York 
store for‘Pucci ski clothes.’ The idea 
amused me. 1 had several ski outfits 
made up and sent off to the United 
States. I gave the matter little fui- 
thcr thought.” 

The following summer, on lh( 
isle of (^apri, Pucei designed some 
beachwear for the same giil. But he 
was dissatisfied with the colours 
available; the standard blues, reds, 
greens and yellows just didn’t go 
with the sun and water, trees and 
hills, he felt, so he began treating 
colours. An expert skin-diver, he 
spent days diving amid nxks and 
coral, armed with a camera and 
colour film. 

Laboriously, with brush anel 
paintbox, he then recaptured na 
turc’s huc^on paper, adding others 
that he spotted in the b lugainvillc.i, 
or in the ci ystal-clear, sun-drenched 
atmosphere. After months of study, 
he came up with 24 new tints— 
among them his now famous“Capn 
Blue” and “Emilio Pink” which he 
had reproduced in silk. 

Success was instantaneous 
women all over Capri began de 
manding his brilliant creations 
After a couple of good Capri sea 
sons, he went into year-round pro 
duction in his shabby Florence 
palazzo. 

I found him there one gloomv 
winter day in a poorly^heatcd 
chapel he had transformed into 
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\ workroom. Helped by several 
Seamstresses, he had begun to 
turn out ready-to-wear dresses in 
prints he designed himself. He’s 
Lomc a long way since then Today 
he produces some 140,000 items a 
year, ranging from separates to 
evening wear, bikinis to ski clothes, 
palazzo pyjamas to scarves. His 
scale of tints runs to over 1,000 
When Pucci creates a new print 
pattern, he mticly outlines the de¬ 
sign on paper and indicates each 
colour by its number—137 for coral 
pink, 457 foi grass green—as dcsig 
n ited on the “Pucci chart ” Soon 
the material turns into the swirl of 
shapes he had envisaged Orange 
md puiple, blue and green— 
ti idilionaily clashing colours—are 
siindard Pucci combinations. 


“These colours sing the elements 
of nature,” he told me “A girl who 
has worked all day with computers 
takes off her oveiall and, in her 
Pucci dress, suddenly feels trans¬ 
ported into open country It makes 
her feel gay and romantic The man 
who takes her out to dinner is 
caught up in the same light-hearted 
mood ” 

All this IS conveyed by some six 
ounces of silk jersey that fit into a 
woman’s handbag and come out 
uncrcased The all occasion, feather¬ 
weight, straight jersey print remains 
Pucci’s best seller Although he 
produces about 50,000 dresses a year 
—each one made under his watchful 
eye—rarely are more than four or 
five identical 

With a typical Pucci day dress 
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costing at least 45 guineas, the 
clientele for his originals is limited. 
But the demand for imitation 
Pucci is enormous. Whole indus¬ 
tries today churn out low-priced 
variations on his themes. 

In 1963, Italy’s Liberal Party, 
eager to have an international figure 
in its ranks, asked Pucci to become 
a candidate for Parliament. Emilio 
accepted readily. Soon, his election 
campaign was amazing even his 
own party. Professional hecklers 
discovered that “the dressmaker” 
could give as good as he got. More¬ 
over, his speeches sh'^wed that he 
knew what he was talking about. 
As a result, Pucci drew t nough votes 
to place him second among the 
party’s local candidates. When the 
leading candidate died shortly after¬ 
wards, Emilio automatically took 
his scat in Parliament. 


Pucci was well into his forties 
when he decided it was time to settle 
down. Devoted to his family, he 
spends what leisure time he has 
with his young wife Cristina and 
their two children. The four-storey, 
loo-room palazzo on Via de’ Pucci 
has been renovated and is now both 
residence and atelier. On its main 
floor, in a glittering white ballroom 
under crystal chandeliers, the Mar- 
chese shows his new creations, once 
a year, to some 400 handpicked 
guests. 

Now 54, and at the height of his 
career, Pucci sees no need for sort¬ 
ing out his various “personalities.” 
The politician and the nobleman, 
the man of action and the dress 
designer, live peacefully under one 
roof, each nourished bv the same 
creative energy—and each a success 
in its own right. 


Burning Question 

A COUPLE were silting at home, the wife knitting, her husband smoking 
his pipe. 

“Knitting is to women,” the man said, “what smoking is to men.” 
“That may be,” she replied, “but when we drop a stitch it doesn’t make 
a hole in the carpet.” — Le Hiruson, Fraiue 


* ★ ♦ 

Vive la Difference! 

Four different races make up the British people. The Scots who keep 
the Sabbath and everything else they can lay their hands on. The Welsh 
who pray on their knees and their neighbours. The Irish who don’t know 
what the devil they want but arc willing to die for it. And the English 
who consider themselves a race of*%clf-madc men, thereby relieving the 
Almij^ty of a dreadful responsibility. ’—Stectrum, Co-operative College Magazine 



A clergyman recalls the most 
agonizing decision of his life 


By The Reverend I)\vid Shoi.in 

VEN before he was born we it, I must honestly say I would do 
had decided to call him the same thing today. 

Edward Allen. And, though Norma and I had been married 
he lived for less than a month and only two years when the church sent 
has now been dead for 20 years, I me to a new parish. Our first son, 
still think of him as my son, Edward David, was six months old. He was 
Allen. He was born severely retard- a fine, healthy child, just the right 
cd, and I acquiesced in allowing beginning for the big family we 
him to die. both wanted. Soon after our arrival, 

In telling of this long-ago tragedy, Norma became pregnant again. 

1 set myself up as no judge or jury This second pregnancy went 
for any mother or father ever faced along well—until a few days before 
by the same agonizing situation, the baby was due, when Norma felt 
The dilemma is no closer to being the child give a sharp turn. After 
solved today than it was two decades that, there seemed to be less move- 
ago. The problem is how to be a ment. Norma immediately went to 
parent to a child who will never the obstetrician. He listened to the 
respond to the world around him. baby’s heartbeat, and insisted that 
Some parents decide to care for everything was all right. “You 
their handicapped child at home; women sometimes get unduly 
others send the infant to an institu- alarmed just before birth,’’ he said, 
tion. I made a different decision. Four days later, when the baby 
Jnd though I am still burdened by was born, the doctor realized that 

cfoaomBD ruoM upiks' moms jovutat. 
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something indeed was wrong—very 
wrong. When he came into the wait¬ 
ing room to find me, he said, ‘^You 
have a son, but he’s not quite right. 
He was born weak, and is in poor 
physical condition.” 

He went on to explain that Ed¬ 
ward Allen could not suck,'clench 
his fists, kick his legs or make any of 
the other movements that come 
automatically to babies. The um¬ 
bilical cord somehow had bccfi 
pinched, cutting off the child’s 
supply of oxygen. Without oxygen, 
the brain is damaged in less than 
five minutes. Edward Allen had 
been in trouble for foor days. 

Our son was already in an incuba¬ 
tor and a paediatrician -'onfirmed 
the obstetrician’s opinion ■ the baby 
was mentally retarded and physical¬ 
ly frail. If he lived at all, he would 
be close to an inanimate object. 

Painful Secret. The doctor asked 
me not to tell my wife until she 
was better able to handle the news. 
But Norma knew that something 
was wrong when the baby did not 
arrive for his first feeding. “There 
was a little lung congestion,” I said. 
“He is in an incubator.” Still 
groggy from the anaesthetic, she 
accepted my explanation. 

Two days later, when she could 
walk to the nursery, she saw Ed¬ 
ward Allen for the first time. She 
had no inkling that anything was 
really wrong. He looked like all the 
other newborn babies in the room— 
except that his cot, covered with an 
oxygen tent, was off to one side, 

7 ^ 
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away from the window where proud 
parents could look at their babies. 

After Norma visited Edward 
Allen, the paediatrician spoke to 
her. My wife has always taken 
things with outward calm. She did 
not break down; she had such faith 
in the-doctor that she accepted with¬ 
out hope his word on Edward 
Allen’s mental condition. 

Days of Waiting. After five days, 
Norma left the hospital. She went 
home to bed with an infection. 
Edward Allen was moved to a chil¬ 
dren’s ward. I’ll never forget how 
hard it was to walk through that 
noisy, cheerful roomful of children 
and to step behind the white cur¬ 
tains that separated Edward Allen’s 
cot from the others. He was always 
still and quiet. He looked like any 
sleeping youngster—^except that he 
never opened his eyes or cried or, 
except for breathing, even rrtoved. 

Norma aAd I, like all parents, 
loved Edward Allen so much, even 
before he was born. We had so 
many plans for him, so many 
thoughts about him! It was hard to 
give up these hopes. As I looked 
down at him under the oxygen 
tent, I had to tell myself again and 
again that he would never wake up. 

For the first two weeks after his 
birth I was numb. At home, I was 
grateful for the presence of young 
David, by then an inquisitive 15" 
month-old. Yet every time I looked 
at him I thought of Edward Allen, 
and scores of questions raced 
•ithrough my mind. Would Norma 
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be able to handle the little one and 
still give David the loving atten¬ 
tion he needed? What about the 
other children we wanted? Would 
this put an end to our plans for a 
big family? 

As the days dragged on, Norma 
was still in considerable pain. Ed¬ 
ward Allen remained the same 
every time I saw him. One morning, 
as I left the ward, the paediatrician 
called me to one side. “He isn’t re¬ 
sponding,” he said. “He simply 
isn’t responding.” 

I asked if Edward Allen was fail 
mg. He said no; he was still cling¬ 
ing to life, but was not improving in 
any way. “I think we ought to take 
him out of the oxygen tent for 
periods of time,” he said. As he 
continued to talk, I understood what 
he was trying to say: If Edward 
Allen could not survive on his own, 
he should not live at all. 

Desperate Choice. I have never 
made a more difficult decision. 
Norma was still not able to be 
of help. I loved my baby, yet 
realized that what I loved was 
the son we had hoped for, not 
the sleeping child we had. I be¬ 
lieved that God made man to be a 
loving person who can respond to 
other people and to the source of all 
human spirit—God Himself. Ed¬ 
ward Allen, I knew, would never be 
the kind of*Ioving human being 
that God had planned. With this in 
mind, 1 gave the doctor my permis¬ 
sion to take him out of the tent. 

I continued to visit Edward Alien 


often. He still slept peacefully, un¬ 
aware of the grief surrounding him. 
Three days later, he died in that 
same deep sleep. 1 had told Norma 
of my decision the same day I spoke 
with the doctor. She accepted it with 
the fortitude with which she had 
taken everything. 

I know there arc people who will 
condemn what I did, and yet I feel 
no guilt. There have been so many 
medical advances in the past few 
years that it is possible to keep peo¬ 
ple alive long after they should be 
allowed to die. 

My Beliefs. Does this sound 
strange coming from a clergyman ? 
Let me try to explain. Most of us 
believe that all life comes from God 
and is returned to Him. We have a 
solemn responsibility to use that life 
to the best of our ability. But if we 
are dedicated to preserving life 
under all conditions, at all cost, then 
we are wrongly worshipping life as 
a substitute for God. 

Some people think that, by allow¬ 
ing a mentally defective child to be 
born, God is testing our faith. I can¬ 
not believe that. When a child is 
born who cannot share at all in any 
part of the world around him, then 
I believe that one has to think about 
the family of that child. 

Obviously, the problem is not 
limited to children. I remember 
standing at the bedside of a parish¬ 
ioner, an old man who was dying 
slowly and painfully of cancer. The 
doctors were doing everything in 
their power to keep him alive. The 

TS 
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man came out of his coma long 
enough to look up and ask, “How 
long are you going to allow this to 
go on?” He was ready to die, but 
no one would let him. 

Under our law, the doctor and I 
did not do our utmost to preserve 
Edward Allen’s life. We might have 
been charged with this, and yet 
• nothing was said and nothing was 
done. Tragic decisions like this one 
arc made every day. I believe that 
the people who have to make them, 
under the proper circumstances, 
should no longer be lawbreakers. 

That is why I am telling this 
story. I think it is tim^ to face the 
truth. Medical progrt***, has brought 
us to the point where we must have 
new laws to help guide us on such 
matters as these. 

Through the years, I have talked 
to many doctors. They have told me 
how often they must make life-and- 
dcath decisions alone, without help 
or comfort. It is agony for them. 
Yet the public goes on pretending 
that the situation docs not exist. 


I ^m not a lawyer or a lawmaker, 
but I am convinced that legislation 
should be passed recognizing that 
there is no need to prolong life be¬ 
yond the point where a patient can 
respond to his surroundings. Incor¬ 
porated in this law, of course, must 
be every necessary safeguard to pro¬ 
tect human rights. But before we 
can ever reach a lawmaking stage 
there mu.st first be open, honest dis¬ 
cussion by doctors, and clergymen, 
lawyers and legislators—and, most 
important, by the general public, on 
the morality of preserving life arti¬ 
ficially. God, I believe, expects us 
to use wisely our knowledge and 
reason to exercise increasing control 
over human life, and death. 

I wish Edward Allen had been the 
normal, healthy baby we had longed 
for. Our family has grown to in 
elude six children, but there remains 
a special place in our hearts for him. 
He did n<^t linger in a state of 
unknowing and uncaring existence 
which, to me, is a denial of life. For 
that I thank (iod. 


Non-Entity 

“The creator has become an anti-creator, and his greatest achievement 
is to discover how he can leave out something that has never been left out 
before,” notes essayist loscph Wood Krutch. Take Twiggy, for example— 
“a fashion sensation because all the secondary sexual characteristics of 
the female were totally lacking.” 

And the Twig is only part of the pattern, Krutch said. “The mini-skirt 
is half-way to becoming a non-skirt. When it docs, and is then designed 
to accompany a topless blouse, the anti-costume will be complete and 
just right for the non-woman reading anti-novels, looking at non-repre- 
sentational pictures, and listening to atonal music.” —Ttme 



Pity the Poor Alligator! 

B\ Robert Ciannon 


^ ^ iiH ms awesome jaws, 

^ sledgehammer tail and 

’ portable armour, the 

illigator has survived for 120 mil 
lion years or so At one time, per 
haps, 30 million of these powerful 
features basked in the sun of 

southern states. One early explorer 
saw alligators on a Florida river “in 
such incredible numbers it would 
have been easy to walk across on 
their heads, had the animals been 
harmless.” 

But today, because of man’s de¬ 
predations over the last century, the 


alligatoi population has been re 
duetd to remnants found mostly in 
Georgia’s Okefenokee Swamp, in 
Louisiana bayous, and in Florida 
marshlands. Even these remaining 
alligators are disappearing at an 
appalling rate. In a single year, 
poachers killed about 40,000 in 
Florida alone. “We now count the 
alligator as a seriously endangered 
species,” says Herbert Mills, execu¬ 
tive director of the World Wildlife 
Fund. 

It is hard to feel a great love for 
a creature usually pictured as doing 
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little but waiting for someone to fall 
into the water. But the fact is that 
alligators are not usually belligerent 
towards man except when molested. 

To see for myself what is happen¬ 
ing to the alligator, I recently spent 
a few weeks in the Everglades, the 
giant swamp occupying most of 
southern Florida. One night, just as 
twilight urged the sun below the far 
horizon, I went on a tour of tlje 
glades with Tom Shirley, law-en¬ 
forcement supervisor for the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com¬ 
mission. 

Waterway Search. The wind 
had died, and the air was wet and 
heavy with the smell of vegetation. 
We launched our airbt>al —an acro- 
plane-propeller-dnven skiff—on to 
a black canal some 20 miles west of 
Miami. Tom strapped a spotlight to 
his forehead and we climbed to an 
open seat six feet above the boat 
deck. Then he started the huge 
propeller, and we roared away into 
a tunnel of blackness. 

He weaved expertly along the 
waterway, flashing his light back¬ 
wards and forwards, picking a safe 
path with uncanny skill. Ahead, 
snakes swam from our path, turtles 
ducked in panic, and bullfrogs 
floated like pale blobs. 

Suddenly Tom raised his arm and 
pointed. Two hundred feet ahead 
two small ruby-red lights glinted: 
they were the reflecting eyes of an 
alligator floating in the water. Tom 
stopped the engine and we coasted. 

we approached, it slapped its tail 

A , ' 


and ducked under a clump of grass. 

A little later Tom spotted an¬ 
other. It was only small so Tom 
reached over and scooped him up, 
and the alligator, amazed, opened 
his mouth and hissed like a turtle. 
He handed him to me, then di¬ 
rected his lamplight into the rep¬ 
tile’s mouth to reveal the flap of skin 
that seals the throat so that he can 
submerge with his mouth open.The 
animal’s eyes, I saw, were equipped 
with transparent lids to enable him 
to see underwater; his nostrils were 
like little snorkels. 

The alligator bent double, then 
straightened, and the strong little 
tail slapped my wrist smaitly. It 
stung. An adult alligator can break 
a man’s leg with his tail. 

I returned the baby to the water, 
and he sank to the bottom, death- 
still. He was slowing down his 
heart, I kn^, preparing for a long 
submergence. Experiments show 
that adult alligators can hold their 
breath underwater for two hours at 
a time by slowing their heartbeat. 

“Now,” said Tom, “I want to 
show you an alligator hole.” We 
cruised to the edge of an island of 
willows. Inside was an abandoned 
pond 20 feet across, filled with 
aquatic weeds and silt. 

An alligator forms his hole with 
care. First he scoops out a depression 
in the mud with his snout, then 
tears out the vegetation and roots 
with his teeth ana forefeet, and with 
his tail slaps this material together 
to form a hollow circular mound 




Binny's take an idea from tlie trees 
for their new Furnishin g Fabrics 


Look at that bark of a tree for a 
minute. Then imagine all its beauty, 
Its rawness, growing wild in the 
forest. 

If you want to capture all that, you 
could either settle down in a forest. 

Or you could bring it home, into 
your showroom or office with Binny's 
new Furnishing Fabrics in the exci- 
ting*bai1t-weave’ texture. 

For people of milder temperaments 
Binny’s Furnishing Fabrics also come 


in the smooth, lustrous satin-weave 
textures. 

Or the classical Oxford-weave. 
And, of course, the old favourite 
casement plain-weave. 

Colours? Even the forests couldn’t 
give you 35 different shades as 
Binny’s do, every one of them in 
the usual 48' width. 

Now available at Bmny show¬ 
rooms and leading Bmny retailers m 
maior cities. 


©DKIKnf-a great name in textiles | 
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ALSO LOOK FOR MODI TERENE 8UITIN6S AND TRIPLON KNITTED SHIRTINGS 
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around the pool. Then he digs a 
horizontal tunnel in the side. Later 
trees take root on its banks, and 
eventually a dense hummock or 
island is formed. Since these ponds 
are often passed on from generation 
to generation of alligators, some 
may be thousands of years old. 

A large hole may house as many 
as ten alligators. During the spring 
mating season, a bull may leave his 
hole and roam several miles, visiting 
and mating with various females. 
At this time he’s producing one of 
the grandest sounds in nature—a 
deep, booming bellow unlike any 
other sound in the wild—to warn 
other bulls and to let the cows know 
that he’s on the way. 

About three weeks after mating, 
the female begins to build her nest, 
a task that can take as long as a 
week. She gathers sticks, grass and 
mud in her mouth, and builds a 
mound the size of a large table. 
Then she wriggles around on top, 
digging with her hind legs until she 
forms a hollow, in which she lays 
20 to 6o eggs. She shoves mud and 
grass over them, .smooths the top, 
then cases herself into the water, 
exhausted. The nest material acts as 
an incubator, keeping the eggs at 
temperatures ranging from about 8o 
to 100 degrees F. 

She guards her nest for about two 
months, wetting it during hot, dry 
days, repairing the top when rains 
threaten to wash the mud away. 
When the young alligators hatch, 
the mother scrapes and bites away 


the earth on top to free them. In 
some areas, snails and crawfish 
make up a large part of the baby 
alligator’s diet. A mature alligator 
will eat nearly anything that moves 
—garfish, snakes, even dogs. 

The female alligator is one of the 
few reptiles to show a tender con¬ 
cern for her offspring. For the fir.st 
year or two, the young stay close to 
their home. Then, when two feet to 
a yard long, they set off on their 
own. They’ll continue to grow a 
fexjt or more a year, then slow down 
at six, the breeding age. Mature 
females stretch to about eight feet, 
males to ten feet or more. At one 
time, 15-foot giants were not rare. 

Death Scent. At the hole, Tom 
sniffed the air. “Something’s rot¬ 
ting,’’ he said. In the brush we 
found three dead alligators, three 
to five feet long, their belly sections 
stripped away. “Poachers,” said 
Tom, sadly. “They take only the 
belly skin; the rest is too tough.” 

Everglades poachers arc tightly 
organized. I’hcrc arc fewer than 25 
law-enforcement ofiicers to cover 
more than a million acres. A viola¬ 
tor must be caught with an alligator 
skin in his possession before he can 
be arrested. This is difficult to do, 
because when apprehended in the 
swamp, the offender simply throws 
the rollcd-up skin overboard and it 
sinks from sight, usually for ever. 

The next night I went up with 
Tom in a spotter plane. Lights ap¬ 
peared a dozen times in the wilder¬ 
ness 1,000 feet below us. Most were 
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the steady, yellowish lamps of fish¬ 
ermen, but suddenly we caught 
sight of a flash and a sweep from 
a powerful beam—on for a few 
seconds, then off. “That could be a 
poacher,” said Tom. He radioed one 
of the patrol cars waiting below 
with a trailered airboat. “Clem, 
where are you? O.K. Check out a 
light three miles south of the Trail, 
towards the dike.” Eventually the^ 
officer reported back; if it was a 
poacher, he had evidently finished 
for the night. 

Tracking Down. Later that night 
I transferred to a patrol car. When 
the plane spotted a suspicious light 
in our area, we were soon roaring 
down the waterways in oui airboat. 
The sound was deafening, but any¬ 
one in another airboat couldn’t hear 
us unless he had stopped. 

We came to a clearing and there 
was another airboat, which had 
stopped. The two rough-hewn men 
in the boat insisted they were trap¬ 
ping frogs. The officer with me 
looked the boat over. He found no 
guns or hides—or frogs. 

A few days later, I had an oppor¬ 
tunity to talk with a poacher, “Big 
jack,” who has been an alligator 
hunter for seven years. A $6,ooo-a- 
ycar labourer by day, he hunts only 
during the dry months—March to 
June, about four nights a week, and 
makes about $4,000 a year at it. 

Big Jack drove me around the 


glades while we talked. His basic 
technique, I learned, is to run an 
airboat along a canal until he spots 
a pair of alligator eyes, then shoot 
between them with a -22. “This 
stuns him,” he said. “Then I haul 
him in, and hit him behind the head 
with a machete. I can skin him in 
about three minutes—no trouble at 
all, unless he’s come to.” 

He salts the skins, then leaves 
them in a secret place out in the 
swamp, rolled up in five-gallon oil 
cans. “The most dangerous part 
is taking the skins out. I bring out 
a batch every three months when 
the dealer comes through. It’s true, 
though, pretty soon there ain’t 
going to be any alligators left.” 

Almost all genuine alligator 
shoes, handbags and suitcases sold 
are made from hides that come from 
illegal sources. As one conservation¬ 
ist puts it, “people should be em¬ 
barrassed to wear alligator items, 
and stores should be ashamed to sell 
them.” What’s needed is a cam¬ 
paign similar to the one that 60 
years ago saved the beautiful egret. 
Women then were paying high 
prices for egret plumes. But, largely 
because of the efforts of conserva¬ 
tionist societies, they became aware 
that they were helping to kill off the 
egret. Plumes went out of style, 
legislation was passed, the egret was 
saved from extinction. Surely the 
alligator deserves as much. 
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Drama in Real Life 


She risked everything to 
save the life of a man she 
had good reason to hate 
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By Janicf Ke^slr Lfstfr 


, , N A SHELF 

i ?£ in my kit- 
^ chen sits a 
small, antique cof¬ 
fee grinder. A 
drawer in its base 
contains a scrap of 
paper covered with 
faded writing. The 
writing is faded 
because the ink 
was made of berry 
juice. And the 
paper is flimsy 
because it was folded small enough concealing it from the Yankees.. 
to fit inside a brass button. It’s a letter from a Confederate 

Parts of the message are still officer captured by Union (Yankee) 

legible. Dated September 14, 1864, soldiers during the American Civil 

it begins: “Dear Bettie, I have a War. Smuggled out of prison camp, 

chance to send you a note by it was delivered to his 20-ycar-old 
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wife, living in the war-torn Shenan¬ 
doah Valley of Virginia. 

Her name was Bettie Van Metre, 
and during the next two months 
she was to be the principal figure 
in one of the most dramatic and 
little-known episodes of the Civil 
War. I know the story because I 
heard it many times from Bettie 
herself. She was my favourite 
great-aunt, and she lived to be 
over 8o. 

Whenever my family visited Aunt 
Bettie, I would pester her to tell me 
the story. I can see myself now, 
sitting on a hassock, waiting for her 
to begin, “I never did hate the Yan¬ 
kees. All I hated was the war . . .” 

Bettie Van Metre had good reason 
to hate war. One of her brothers was 
killed at Gettysburg, another taken 
prisoner. Then her young husband, 
James, was captured, and his smug¬ 
gled letter spoke of illness, harsh 
treatment, semi-starvation. She did 
not even know where he was: that 
portion of his message was illegible. 

Ravages of War. For more than 
three years the tide of battle had 
swept across the Shenandoah Valley 
until it was a wasteland of pillaged 
homesteads and abandoned farms. 
Yankee and Confederate forces still 
clashed fiercely, and roving bands of 
deserters and guerrillas robbed and 
murdered. 

Bettie kept busy during part of 
each day working with the local 
Sewing and Nursing Corps, and her 
elderly Negro servants, “Uncle 
Dick“ Runner and his wife Jennie, 
84 


were helpful and kind. But the 
nights were endless. 

One sultry day in late September 
a Yankee hospital column halted at 
a farmhouse about half a mile from 
the Van Metre home. From one of 
the horse-drawn ambulances, a fig¬ 
ure on a bloodstained stretcher was 
lowered to the ground. Three days 
earlier, in a savage skirmish, a shell 
had burst beside 30-year-old Lieu¬ 
tenant Henry Bedell. One iron 
fragment smashed into his right 
hand; another tore his left leg so 
hideously that it had to be ampu¬ 
tated at the thigh. 

When it became necessary to 
evacuate the wounded, the doctors 
knew that Bedell would not survive 
being moved far. They decided to 
leave him, attended by a single 
orderly, at the farmhouse. Aban¬ 
doned by its owners, the place was 
now inhabited by a slatternly 
woman. She accepted without com¬ 
ment the money offered for his 
shelter. 

Bedell was a strong man, and a 
brave one. Before the doctors left, 
he asked to dictate a last letter to his 
wife in Vermont. He also requested 
that his rifle be placed beside him. 
If the Confederates came and he was 
conscious, he would use it. He was 
hidden in an attic room. Then the 
hospital column moved on. 

For two days the woman and the 
orderly drank and made merry. 
Despite the soldier’s groans, they 
never went near him. On the third 
^y, tired of waiting for Bedell to 
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die, they left. But Uncle Dick Run¬ 
ner had seen the wounded man car¬ 
ried into the farmhouse. When the 
woman and the orderly left, the old 
negro ran to summon aid at the 
Van Metre farm. 

Whenever Aunt Bcttie told about 
her first sight of the gaunt bearded 
man in the stained blue uniform 
lying in the attic, her nostrils flared. 
“It was like walking into a night¬ 
mare: those awful bandages, that 
dreadful smell. That’s what war is 
really like, child: no bugles, no ban¬ 
ners. Just pain and filth, futility and 
death.” 

Gentle Care. To Bcttie this man 
was not an enemy; he was a suffer¬ 
ing human being. She gave him 
water and tried to cleanse his dread¬ 
ful wounds. Then she went out into 
the cool air and leaned against the 
house and tried not to be sick. 

She knew that she should report 
the presence of a Union officer to 
the Confederate authorities. But she 
also knew that she would not do it. 
“I kept wondering if he had a wife 
somewhere, waiting, and hoping, 
and not knowing—just as I was. It 
seemed to me that the only thing 
that mattered was to get her hus¬ 
band back to her.” 

Slowly, patiently, skilfully, James 
Van Metre’s wife fanned the spark 
of life that flickered in Henry 
Bedell. Three times each day she 
climbed to the attic room with such 
food as she could find. Of drugs or 
medicines she had almost none, and 
Was not willing to take any from 


the meagre supplies at the Confed¬ 
erate hospital. But now there was no 
turning back. Bedell told her that he 
would not be taken alive. “I can 
still shoot,” he said grimly, “with 
my left hand.” 

As his strength returned, Bedell 
told Bettie about his wife and chil¬ 
dren, and listened as she told him 
about her brothers and about James. 
“I knew his wife must be praying 
for him,” Aunt Bcttie would say, 
“just as I was praying for James. It 
was strange how close I felt to her 
at times.” 

The October nights in the valley 
grew cold. The infection in Bedell’s 
wounds flared up and, in the un- 
heated house, there was increasing 
risk that he might die of pneumonia. 
Bettie decided to take him to her 
own farmhouse. With Uncle Dick 
and Jennie helping, she moved him 
at night to%a bed in a hidden loft 
above the warm kitchen. 

But the exertion and exposure 
were too much for the weakened 
man. By morning he had a high 
fever. Towards afternoon he was 
delirious. By nightfall Bettie knew 
that she must summon help or he 
would die. After praying for guid¬ 
ance, she wrote a note to her long¬ 
time friend and family doctor, 
Graham Osborne. 

Dr. Osborne wasted no time in 
moral judgements. He examined 
Bedell, then shook his head. There 
was little hope unless proper medica¬ 
tion could be obtained, and for the 
people of the Confederacy such 
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THE WOMAN WHO WOULD NOT TELL 


medication had ceased to exist. “All 
right, then,” Bettie said. “I’ll get it 
from the Yankees!” 

The doctor told her she was mad. 
Union headquarters were almost 20 
miles away. Even if she reached 
them, the Yankees would never 
believe her incredible story. 

“I’ll take proof,” Bettie said. In 
the loft where Bedell lay she found 
a bloodstained document with the 
official War Department seal. “This 
is a record of his last promotion,” 
she said. “When I show it, they’ll 
have to believe me.” 

She made the doctor write out a 
list of the medical items he needed, 
and early the next morning she was 
on the road. For five hours she 
drove, stopping only to rest her 
horse. Once a ragged figure rose out 
of a ditch and tried to seize the 
mare’s bridle. Bettie lashed at him 
with her whip; the frightened ani¬ 
mal reared and bolted, and the man 
did not pursue. The sun was almost 
down when she finally stood, shak¬ 
ing with fatigue, before the com¬ 
manding Yankee officer. 

General John Stevenson listened 
with steely scepticism. “Madam,” 
he said, “Bedell’s death was re¬ 
ported by his orderly.” 

“He’s alive,” Bettie insisted. “But 
he won’t be much longer unless he 
has the medicines on diat list.” 

The general hesitated. “Well,” he 
said finally, “I’m not going to risk 
the lives of a patrol just to find out. 
Sec that Mrs. Van Metre gets the 
supples,’* be told an aide. He 


brushed aside Bettie’s thanks. 
“You’re a brave woman,” he said. 
“Whether you’re telling the truth or 
not.” 

With the medicines that Bettie 
carried back, Dr. Osborne brought 
Bedell through the crisis. Ten days 
later Bedell was hobbling on a pair 
of crude crutches that Uncle Dick 
had made for him. But by now 
rumours of the stranger in the Van 
Metre home were spreading. The 
gossip reached Dr. Osborne, and 
on his next visit he put it bluntly: 
“Bettie, you’re in a very dangerous 
position.” 

Bedell agreed. “I can’t continue to 
put you in jeopardy,” he said. “I’m 
strong enough to travel now. And 
I think I have a plan.” 

Nightmare Journey. This in¬ 
volved a bargain with one of Bettie’s 
neighbour’s, a Mr. Sam. The old 
farmer was bemoaning the loss of 
some mules that he claimed had been 
stolen by Union Troopers. Mr. Sam 
had a wagon and one remaining 
mule. If the farmer would agree to 
deliver Bedell to Union headquar¬ 
ters he might be able to exchange 
one crippled Yankee officer for the 
missing Confederate mules. 

Reluctantly, the old man allowed 
himself to be persuaded. Then 
Bedell confided to Bettie the rest of 
his plan: she was to go with him. 
“The war is almost over,” he said. 
“I might be able to help you find 
your husband.” Bettie hesitated, but 
finally agreed. 

Uncle Dick devised a harness 
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that enabled them to hitch up 
Bettie’s mare alongside Mr. Sam’s 
remaining mule. Bedell lay down in 
an old crate filled with hay, his rifle 
and crutches beside him. It was a 
long, slow journey that almost 
ended in disaster. Only an hour 
from the Yankee lines, two horse¬ 
men suddenly appeared. One point¬ 
ed a pistol, demanding money. The 
other pulled Mr. Sam from the 
wagon. 

As Bcttie sat paralysed, a rifle 
shot cracked out so close behind 
her that she felt the muzzle blast. 
The guerrilla on horseback spun to 
the ground. A second shot sent the 
other man sprawling. Bettie watched 
Bedell lower the rifle and brush the 
wisps of hay out of his hair “Let’s 
keep moving,” he said. 

At the picket line, the soldiers 
stared in amazement at the old 
farmer and the exhausted girl. They 
were further startled when the 
Union officer with the maimed hand 
and missing leg rose from his hay- 
filled box. “All I remember,” Aunt 
Bettie used to say, “was Henry’s 
face when he saw his own flag and 
saluted it with his bandaged hand.” 

Bedell was sent to Washington. 
There he told his story to Secretary 
of War Edwin Stanton, who imme¬ 
diately wrote a letter of thanks to 
Bettie and signed an order for 
James's release. Special rail trans¬ 
portation was furnished to help 


Bettie search for her husband. It 
was arranged for Bedell to accom¬ 
pany her. 

The search was far from easy. 
Records showed that a James Van 
Metre had been sent to a prison 
camp in Ohio, but when the ragged 
lines of thin, dispirited men were 
paraded before Bettie, James was 
not there. A second prison was 
checked, with the same result. Bettie 
• fought back a chilling tear that her 
husband was dead. Then at Fort 
Delaware, Maryland, a tall man 
with sunken eyes and an emaciated 
face broke from the lines and 
stumbled into Bettie’s arms. Bettie 
held him, tears streaming down her 
face. And Flenry Bedell, standing 
by on his crutches, wept too. 

Happy Ending. All thrce’of them 
returned to Washington, thence to 
Bedell’s home in Vermont. Between 
the two families there grew a 
deep and lastipg friendship. 

I can still see tljic flash of Bettie’s 
blue eyes, still hear her laugh. And 
sometimes, when the present-day 
news seems almost unbelievable, I 
go to the old coffee-grinder and take 
out the flimsy letter that James wrote 
to her more than a century ago. It 
reminds me that no matter how 
dispiriting things may seem, love is 
still stronger than hate, courage 
stronger than fear—and that acts of 
kindness are often rewarded in the 
most unexpected ways. 


Only a few human beings should grow to the square mile. They arc 
usually planted too close. ~w. t. l>> 
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You 

Can Raise Your 
Child s IQ 


Dramatic new findings prove that a child’s 
basic intelligence can be significantly 
augmented by parents willing to 
follow a few essential rules 


By Maya Pines 


U NTIL very recently, most of 
us believed that a child’s 
intelligence was fixed at 
birth, and that we could do nothing 
to stimulate or depress it. Science is 
now challenging this assumption— 
and in the process offering parents 
a heady responsibility; raising their 
children's intelligence in the crucial 
early years when it is most malle¬ 
able. 

A new group of psychologists has 
strikingly demonstrated that what a 
child sees, hears and learns before 
the age of four largely determines 
his basic intelligence at maturity. 
After a child is tour, his IQ poten^ 
tial is more or less fixed,* but be¬ 
tween birth and that age his ability 
pa . 


to change is astounding. They con¬ 
clude that a/^normal children can 
therefore be nelped to develop a 
more powerful intelligence. 

Consider these dramatic ex¬ 
amples : 

Every day, for one hour, 
special tutors from the Infant Edu¬ 
cation Research Project in Washing¬ 
ton, DC, have been going into the 
homes of 30 underprivileged babies 
to play with them intensively and 
encourage them to talk. The pro¬ 
gramme began when the babies 
were 15 months old. Witliin 21 

* Intrlligcncv quotient, or IQ, i* a numerical 
index used to deactibo intelligence. IQ is found 
by dividing « child's mental ag«/as sfaotvn hy 

S its, by his chronological age, and mult^lying 
is quotient by 100 to eliminate decimals. 



curve. 


YOU CAN RAISE YOl^ 

months, they had gained 17 points 
over carefully matched children of 
the same age who received no home 
visits. 

In a New York nursery school, 
a group of three- and four-year-olds 
were given individual tutoring in 
language for 15 minutes a day. 
Another group from the same class 
were given 15 minutes individual 
attention, but no tutoring. After 
four months, the tutored children 
had gained more than 14 points, 
while the untutored group gained 
only one or two points. 

Fresh Facts. Successful parents 
have been providing intellectual 
stimulation for their children all 
along. Many of the new findings 
seem a form of inspired common 
sense—a distillation of what these 
successful parents have done. But 
the big difference is that the cogni¬ 
tive psychologists are now discover¬ 
ing just why certain practices work 
well and others do not. And pin¬ 
pointing them removes the hit-or- 
miss clement, turning these practices 
into knowledge that is available to 
all. 

The new research has uncovered 
three main lines of activities which 
can help a child’s intelligence grow: 
Stimulation in infancy, early lan¬ 
guage activities, and preparation for 
reading. 

Benjamin Bloom, professor of 
education at the University of 
■Chicago, has produced the most 
powerful statistical ammunition for 
the new school of thought in his 




By the age ' 

formed half the - 
will have at maturity, 
growth determines the slopc^;i 
ultimate height of the curve. His 
intelligence grows as much during 
the first four years of life as it will 
during the next 13. By the time hc 
is six, hc has reached two-thirds of 
the intelligence he will have at 17— 
and growth between four and 17 is 
largely shaped by growth before the 
age of four. It is still possible to 
produce changes in intelligence be¬ 
tween the ages of four and six, but 
more difficult, and it becomes in¬ 
creasingly hard as time goes on. 

The hottest area for research at 
the moment is infancy—the earliest 
months of life. Much of this work 
derives from the findings of Jean 
Piaget, a Swiss psychologist who 
'made thousands of extremely de¬ 
tailed and systematic observations 
of his own children from their first 
hours of life. At three months, 
Piaget noted, his daughter dis¬ 
covered that when she kicked her 
legs in her cot, cloth dolls hanging 
over the cot began to dance. The 
moment she realized that she had 
made them move, simply by kick¬ 
ing her legs, she smiled. Then she 
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XT Babies. Professor Bur* 
^ vVhite of Harvard University 
has shown how learning may be 
accelerated in infancy. At a nursery 
connected with a public hospital, he 
found that the infants lived in an 
abnormally bland environment. 
Their cots were lined with white 
protective mats which prevented 
them from seeing anything outside. 
The ceilings were bare and white. 
The babies had no toys. They were 
seldom spoken to, and they were fed 
hastily, since the nurses were very 
busy. 

From the time when the infants 
first discovered their hands. Profes¬ 
sor White found, it took almost 
three months for them to learn to 
reach and grasp objects held up 
above them. He wondered: Could 
this time be reduced by enriching 
the babies’ environment? 

For his experiment he selected 19 
infants. Three times a day, after 
meals, they were placed on their 
stomachs for 15 minutes and given a 
view of ward activities through clear 
phistie ^d& to their cots. Almost at 
iht idfants began to rear up 
’ heads to see what was going 


on. For the rest of the day they en¬ 
joyed the sight of multi-coloured 
sheets with animal designs, flowered 
mats and a large stabile, somewhat 
like a bar bell, with a shiny ball at 
either end. The results of this ex¬ 
periment surpassed anything White 
had expected: the infants learned 
to reach for objects above them—a 
landmark of development—in little 
more than half the time it took 
those who had remained in the 
bland environment. 

In enriching a child’s environ¬ 
ment, the crucial problem is what 
Professor ]. Hunt, of the University 
of Illinois’ Psychological Develop¬ 
ment Laboratory, calls “the problem 
of the match”—finding the most 
stimulating circumstances for each 
child at each point in his develop¬ 
ment. Given anything too incongru¬ 
ous, children will ignore it; any¬ 
thing too familiar, and they will 
have no need to modify existing pat¬ 
terns of thought. 

The trick is to find circumstances 


just a little beyond what the child 
has already stored in his brain. If 
provided with a good match, Profes¬ 
sor Hunt insists, children will learn 
for the sake of learning. It will 
become a sport and one will never 
need to push them. 

All Hunt’s experiments try to 
help the baby see the consequences 
of his actions, which should lead 


him to success in making interest¬ 
ing things happen again. This is 
something that any observant par¬ 
ent can provide. Tne simplest toys 
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• • Opening an Account is simplicity itself with the minimum of formalities. 

Write now to the General Manager for further particulars and your free copy 
of "Deposit Account” Booklet No. /t0.46S 

LOMBARD BANKING 

LIMITED 

Hemd Office. LOMBARD HOUSE, CURZON STREET, 

LONDON WIA l^U, ENGLAND. Tel: 01-499 4111 (30 lines) 

Cuy Office: 31 Lombard Street, London E.C.3, England. 

^ Tel: 01-623 4111 (10 lines) 
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Coughs and colds leave you weaker—open to other illnesses 


Stay strong and 
healthy with 
Waterbury*s Compound 

Coughs and colds lower your resistance, 
leave you weak and exposed to other infections. 

Take Waterbury’s Compound regularly. 

Waterbury’s contains several tonic ingredients 
that restore lost energy, stimulate appetite 
and build body resistance. Creosote and Guaiaool 
bring relief &om coughs and colds. 

Waterlmry*s Compoond-the most trusted tonlo 

1 

WARNBR-HINDU8TAN LTD. 



YOU CAN RAISE YOUR CHILD'S IQ 


can be turned into powerful educa¬ 
tional tools. 

Mobiles, for example, which can 
be made at home, arc extremely 
popular because babies love to see 
coloured objects move. But parents 
can add to their value by providing 
some clear cases of cause-and-elTecl: 
blowing on’ the mobiles to start the 
motion (and then blowing on the 
baby’s hand to show what was 
done); or tying a ribbon from the 
mobile to the baby's foot, so he 
can make it move by himself. 

Or the baby’s rattle can be hung 
inside the cot from a ribbon tied to 
the cot’s side with a big bow, leav¬ 
ing the ends of the bow within his 
reach. Sooner or later the child will 
learn to untie it by himself and gr.ib 
the rattle; he will then laugh with 
glee every time he does it. 

I^^rents can also play various 
games based on Piaget’s description 
of how children learn “object per¬ 
manence”—the fact that objects 
exist even when they can’t be seen. 
The rattle is placed under a blanket 
while the baby is looking; then the 
parents see if he can find it there. 
The cognitive psychologists believe 
that peck-a-boo games have enor¬ 
mous power. 

Fathers are often particularly tal¬ 
ented at inventing new games that 
will stretch their babies’ minds. One 
California father had dramatic evi¬ 
dence of how much difference such 
games can make. When his first son 
Was bprn, he spent much time devis- 
mg toys and instructive sequences 


for him. The boy later scored “the 
highest IQ 1 have found among 
('alifornia children,” reported psy¬ 
chologist Lewis Terman in his fa¬ 
mous study of gifted children. 
When a second son was born, how¬ 
ever, the father was too wrapped up 
in his work to give the new baby 
any special instruction. This son 
never seemed in any way above 
average. A few years after him, a 
daughter was born. This time the 
father again found time for instruc¬ 
tive games with the baby. She later 
scored an IQ well in the gifted 
range. 

Fruits of Neglect. Ironically, 
some of the dullest babies these days 
arc the offspring of graduate stu¬ 
dents—themselves highly intelli¬ 
gent, but often too busy with their 
studies to give their children a few 
minutes of stimulating attention 
every day. For similar reasons 
twins, who must share their parents’ 
time, on average have an IQ about 
five points below single children, 
according to a Scottish survey. 
Brothers and sisters born less than a 
year and a half apart average just as 
low. The greater the space between 
children’s births, the more time a 
mother has for her baby and—not 
surprisingly—the higher the chil¬ 
dren’s average IQ. This explains 
why gifted children arc most fre¬ 
quently the firstborn. 

Early stimulation, of course, is no 
guarantee that a child will be gifted. 
But the cognitive psychologists 
claim that it is a necessary condition 
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for the development of high abil¬ 
ities, Researchers have found that 
behind every highly able person 
there stands someone who stimula¬ 
ted him during his pre-school years. 

Some psychologists believe that 
the child’s verbal environment is 
even more important than his 
physical surroundings. The lan¬ 
guage a toddler hears can actually 
advance or retard his basic ability to 
think. Do parents read stories to 
their children, for instance, even 
before the children are a year old or 
have learnt to speak? In a recent 
experiment, mother*; from low in¬ 
come neighbourhood', were paid to 
read aloud to their infants for 15 to 
20 minutes a day. By the age of one 
and a half, the children in this 
experiment showed significant ad¬ 
vances in language development, as 
compared with others in the area. 

Living Language. C>hildren 
learn far more rapidly when they 
can name things as they go along, ac¬ 
cording to recent research by Soviet 
psychologists. One Russian experi¬ 
ment seems to prove that when chil¬ 
dren do not have names for things, 
they don’t really see them. The in¬ 
vestigators showed young children a 
collection of butterflies and asked 
them to find one whose wings were 
like those of a butterfly they had 
been given. At first, the children 
could match the butterflies only by 
colour; they paid no attention to the 
patterns on the wings. But when 
one group was given verbal labels 
for the patterns—“spots,” or 
98 


“stripes”—even its youngest mem¬ 
bers learned to match the butterfly 
wings accurately and speedily. The 
children in the other group could 
not. 

Even more significant than names 
and labels are the rules of language. 
Here again, the parents’ role is 
crucial. Do they speak to children 
in full sentences, or limit themselves 
to short phrases and gestures? Re¬ 
searchers have found that toddlers 
learn more rapidly when the lan¬ 
guage around them is richer. 

In a recent study conducted by a 
psychologist, mothers were asked 
to teach their four-year-olds how to 
sort out a small number of toys, 
while a tape recorder took down 
what they said. The least effective 
mothers gave their children few ex¬ 
planations or clues as to the nature 
of the problem. Another group of 
mothers relied more on gestures 
than on language; their children 
were only moderately successful. 
The most effective mothers gave 
their children enough information 
and clear and logical guidance to 
allow them to prcxrced on their own. 

Logic is of vital importance to 
young children because otherwise 
they cannot make sense of their 
world. If their signals get scrambled 
—if the radio is on at the same time 
as people are speaking—they soon 
learn to cut themselves off by pay¬ 
ing no attention to the sounds at all- 
Noise and confusion at home can 
hurt a child’s intelligence, not only 
because they are overstimulating< 
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but because it is hard for him to 
make sense of them. 

To prepare young children for 
reading one must be cquallv con¬ 
sistent and logical, researchers have 
found. The major pitfall is incon¬ 
sistency, especially at the beginning. 
For example, telling a child that the 
sound for the letter “g” is “guh" as 
in “go,” then two minutes later tell¬ 
ing him that it is “j” as in “giraffe.” 
Parents are often so afraid of mak¬ 
ing mistakes that they refrain from 
teaching their children anything at 
all about letters and sounds. But if 
they arc consistent, thev cannot go 
far wrong. 

Debate Resolved. For years 
there had been violent disagreement 
on how best to begin tea^ hing read¬ 
ing. This is one reason why so many 
parents have felt unequipped to 
teach it. Hut now a new book by 
Jeanne Chall, [.earning to Read: 
The Great Debate, settles the argu¬ 
ment after a comprehensive study of 
all available evidence. She reports 
that children who are taught to 
“break the code” of reading by 
means of sounds and letters learn 
better than those who learn to 
recognize whole words at sight. 
They spell better, and eventually 
read with better understanding and 
possibly greater speed. 


(diildren who learn to read before 
they are six generally maintain their 
lead at school and sometimes do 
exceptionally well. One study noted 
that the parents of all the early 
readers had been aware of their 
children’s interest in reading by the 
age of four or five and had re¬ 
sponded—without ever trying to 
force such leaching—by identifying 
letters, numlx'is, words and sounds 
for them. 

The simple, everyday activities 
that can influence a child’s intellec¬ 
tual growth are fun—for parents as 
well as children. Fathers, who often 
feel left out during their children’s 
early years, can find a new role as 
they share in their youngster’s learn¬ 
ing. As for mothers, psychologist 
Dr. Earl Schaefer says, “We must 
create a new image of women, so 
mothers don’t say that they’re ‘just 
a housewife,’ but take pride in their 
jobs as educlitors.” 

Early learning does not require 
outlandish materials or gimmicks. It 
need take only a few minutes a day. 
It can prevent serious difficulties 
later at school. It can make children 
much happier and more competent. 
If, as the cognitive psychologists be¬ 
lieve, it can also raise the intelli¬ 
gence of an entire nation, it is one 
of the major challenges of our time. 


An airline ticket clerk spent his last day of employment in the airport’s 
cocktail lounge. His final act, that busy Friday, was to make this announce¬ 
ment over the public-address system: “Your attention, please! Your atten¬ 
tion, please! This is Gerald Jones, now loaded and ready for immediate 
departure.” * — Jowph Hamilton 
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AOVERTISEMENT 


A message from the American people 



“.You can really see our 
country for about $15 a day. 

We do. Here’s how.” 



advertisement 

“Washington costs lessthan you think. 



The Ltncofn Memorial. One of Waehtngton's great free sights. 




ADVERTISE M£NT 


Its most glorious sights are free.” 


You could spend a fortune on a 
vacation in the U.S. But it's not 
necessary. 

We’ve found many economical 
ways to see our country. For exam¬ 
ple, in Washington, D C., we take in 
the free sights You can, too. 

After you’ve seen the Capitol, head 
northwest on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
You’ll want to stop at the National 
Gallery of Art. Then, tour the White 
House. Walk south toward the Wash¬ 
ington Monument, and you’re in the 
neighborhood of the Lincoln Memo¬ 
rial, the Jefferson Memorial, and the 
museums of the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion. All these attractions are free. 

An elevator ride to the top of the 
555-foot Washington Monument 
costs 10c, and it’s one of the world’s 
great sightseeing bargains. 

On a clear day, the whole city is 

How to vacation in 
Washington, D.C for $14 a day 

Comfortable hotel room with 
bath and TV (per person, 
double occupancy) S 7 00 

Breakfast (orange juice, bacon 
and eggs, toast and butter, 
coffee) .7 i 

Lunch(stufred peppers,mashed 
potatoes, bread and butter, 
coffee) 1.05 

Dinner (clam chowder, dev¬ 
iled Maryland crab, potatoes, 
salad, rufn buns, coffee) 3.10 

Miscellaneous (bus rides, 
theatre ticket, elevator to top * 
of Washington Monument). 2.10 

$13.96 



Every April, the Jefferson Memorial is 
framed by cherry blossoms. 


spread out before you. And the 
weather is usually clear and sunny. 
Washington is on the same latitude as 
Athens, Greece! 

On a summer evening, attend a 
Shakespeare play near the Washing*' 
ton Monument. Seats are $ 1, or you 
can watch from the grass for nothing. 

In the fall and winter, you may 
want to attend a concert by the Wash¬ 
ington National Symphony (one Of 
700 symphony orchestras now per- 
formingin the U,S.). Good seats*pllf- j 
chased in advance for Sunday famHy 
concerts, are SI.50 each. 

We can really see th(s *1 

city for about $ H a day. So cait 
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“Walk amonq the stone palaces 
of our national parks for nothing— 
or watch a rip-roaring rodeo for $2.” 


Fvery visitor from abroad can enter 
our National Parks free 

Lucky you 

Walk among the huge “palaces 
and cathedrals of stone” in Biyce 
Canyon National Park 

Take in the view in Grand Can¬ 
yon National Park — from the South 
Rim (The Canyon IS one-mile deep') 

In Yellowstone NTitional Park, we 
like to watch Old haithful— one of 
the still-active geysers 

While you’re in our West, cheer 
with us at a rodeo featuring real 
cowboys A giandstand seat costs 
^ 2-$3 and a rodeo has more thrills 
than any “Wild West” movie you’ve 
ever seen 



Watch a con boy bulldog a steer at a rodeo 


How to vacation in 
San Francisco for SI 5 a day 
Comfortable hotel room with 


bath and TV (per person 
double occupancy) S 6 00 

Breakfast (bacon and eggs 
potatoes, toast, coffee) 1 00 

Lunch (big cheeseburger 'A 
pound—and coffee) I 40 

Dinner (grilled Pacific salmon 
steak, vegetables, potatoes, 

French bread, ice cream and 
coffee) 3 30 

Miscellaneous (San Francisco 
Bay CruiM, cable car rides, 
other sightseeing) 3 20 

$ 14 90 


* ^ind and ram carved these formations m 
Canyon National Park, Utah, 


Now travel farther West—as far 
as YOU can go - to San Francisco, 
C difornia 

This West Coast citv always seems 
to fascinate our visitors from abroad 

A ride on the comic old cable cars 
costs 15 c Later see the city at night, 
from the top of Telegraph Hill—a 
captivating sight 

Down the coast from San Fran¬ 
cisco IS Los Angeles -and Hollywood. 
Hollywood still glitters as brightly 
as ever 

For S3 50 you can spend hours 
touring a movie studio With luck, 
you might come face to face with 
your favorite movie star 


advertisement 


“Fly all over our country—to our redwoods, 
our skyscrapers, our Great Plains — 
at the world’s lowest air fares." 



Visitors from abroad can fly within 
the U. S. for less than we can. Ask 
your travel agent about the special 
discount fares. 

A down-to-earth way to see how 
we really live is to tour our contry 
by bus. Ride in luxurious air-condi- 
tioned buses for a month—go as far 
as you want—for only $99. (Remem¬ 
ber to buy your tickets before you 
leave home.) 

And while you travel, you may be 
surprised how easily you’ll meet 
Americans. See a baseball game If 
you have questions, ask the man in 
the next seat. He’ll probably tell you 
more about baseball than you really 
want tp know. 

Most Americans like to talk. 

Partipul^ry to visitors. 
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How to vacation in 
New York City for $17 a day 

Comfortable hotel room with 
bath and TV (per person. 


double occupancy) $ 8 50 

Breakfast (orange juice, eggs, 
toast and coffee) 1.00 

Lunch (soup, 2 frankfurters, 
coffee) 90 

Dinner (sirloin steak en bro 
chette, lettuce with dressing, 
baked Idaho potato, rolls, 
coffee) 3 00 

Miscellaneous (bus rides, 
round-trip boat fare to Statue 
of Liberty, visit to Empire 
State Building Observatory) 3 50 
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See New York City from the air, or from the Staten Island Ferry (5c a ride). 

■ Your travel agent can help you 

see the U. S. ecoqomlcall v 

Your travel agent can plan ^our 
whole trip and make all your ■ | 
hotel and transportation arran> 
gements. He can show you how 
to have a great vacation in 
our country—without spending 
much money. 

Bison in Yellowstone National Parkt atsa 









“Please come” 

The American people 

UNITED STATES TRAVEL SERVICE 
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A moving farewell to one of nature's 
true aristocrats 


Good-Bye lo 
Shamrock 


Fkldlrk BirkIinoiiam 

H e w\s a miniature white 
poodle and his registered 
name was Snowdrift High- 
stepper of (irecnglade. But we 
called him Sham rock because he was 
born on St. Patrick’s Day. True to 
his name he was blithe and gay, 
and he graced wherever he visited 
simply by being there. 

Yesterday was his last. It was I 
who had to give the order for his 
execution, and afterwards I who 
buried him. Those who have their 
own Shamrocks will understand 
\vhy I am not ashamed of my tears 
and why I have been driving my car 
\cry badly, now that he is gone. I 
think I see Shamrock behind every 
tree. Last night wh6h I found a rul> 
her band on the floor of my study 
I picked it up with great relief, at 
the thought of discovering it before 
Shamrock found it ana accepted 


the challenge of perpetual gnawing. 
Until I remembered. 

Shamrock had been destined for 
high glory in the show-ring by his 
forebears. But after a few' puppy 
triumphs, he slipped out of the 
house one day and was run over by 
a delivery van. Our vet found that 
Shamrock had numerous compound 
fractures in the rear of his body, 
and he was twisted and torn in a 
dozen other ways. 

After a long, long operation the 
vet shook his head. I looked at 
Shamrock’s battered body and said 
that I would like to try to keep him 
alive, even though the vet warned 
me that Shamrock had probably 
lost the use of his hind legs and that 
his tail would never wag again'. 

Yet yesterday, when Shamrock 
died, he was 12 years old, and even 
at the last, the stub of a pompom 
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on his stern wagged once again so 
furiously as to justify his third name 
of Old Propeller Tail. 

In the first months after his oper¬ 
ation he could only pull himself 
along the ground a little at a time by 
his front paws. It seemed impossible 
that he could ever make it. But he 
did, thanks to the lion’s heart in 
him. I would set him on the steep 
hill up among the small pines, atj,d 
free his splinted, bandaged hind legs 
a little as I faced him downhill. 
After a while he learned how to 
move them to keep his balance. 
Then he began to walk on level 
ground, too. Finally ! could walk 
slowly uphill with Shamrock 
labouring after me. In the end, he 
ran like a breeze again. Some might 
call it a triumph of medical science. 
But I know that it was actually a 
triumph of the will to live. 

Shamrock was gentle in manner, 
an aristocrat who ate his food as 
daintily and cleanly as any duchess. 
He had only one dog fight, but in 
his own eyes it was victory enough 
for a lifetime. A rather nasty cus¬ 
tomer of a collie was chewing up a 
beagle in front of our house one day, 
so I went out to break it up. I 
caught the collie by the scruff of his 
neck and lifted him off the beagle. 
Shamrock saw his big chance to 
come to the aid of his master—os¬ 
tensibly—and hurried over and got 
hold or the collie’s tail in his teeth. 

Until then I had the big dog fairly 
well under control. But when Sham¬ 
rock attacked, the collie flung his' 
no 


head around and got my left fore¬ 
arm in his mouth. Soon I was at the 
doctor’s having my wound treated. 
I have a white scar there to this day. 
But Shamrock had saved me, to 
hear him tell it, and there we let the 
matter lie. 

Shamrock had the clear and 
beautiful eyes of the thoroughbred. 
When you looked deep into them 
there were flickers of tiny flames 
coming from somewhere inside. He 
was not thinking of borrowing a 
small sum of money from you. He 
did not want to talk about what a 
devil he is with the women. His 
subject for discussion was You, 
every time and always. Even after 
an absence of only a few moments, 
he greeted me as if I had been away 
for years. 

In middle age, Shamrock began 
to wane a little, and I thought I saw 
That Look come back to the vet’s 
face. By n^w Shamrock had sur¬ 
vived another serious operation, and 
one hind leg was off-and-on lame. 
Then Shamrock suddenly found 
his true heaven. One year we took 
a country place in the mountains. 
It was close to a primeval gorge 
where the pine trees stand as tall 
as the masts of clipper ships, where 
a stream tumbles for a couple of 
miles over rocks until it grows into 
a roaring waterfall, and where the 
ground is springy from centuries of 
pine needles falling like rain in the 
nights. There are deer there and 
bear cubs in the apple trees. 

Something in that primitive place 



From New Delhi 
and Calcutta 
fly JAL 
to the USA 


If you are headed for America, take your 
choice of Japan Air Lines routes. Westward by 
way of Europe. Eastward across the Pacific. Either 
way prepare to be pampered with '*the most 
gracious service that flies the globe.” 

Honolulu, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New 
York — we serve them all. In fact, on our world'^ide 
network we can take you to more than 30 great 
cities. And offer you traditional Japanese service on 
the way. * 

On JAL you’re more than a passenger. 
You’re an honoured guest. 
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was balm to Shamrock’s soul. He 
woke me at six every morning, nose 
nudging urgently and eyes fixed on 
mine to catch the grand opening, to 
take him for his walk by the water¬ 
fall. I remember him drinking at its 
edge, then raising his eyes to mine 
in holy joy. 

We took him to the gorge as often 
as we could, summer and winter. It 
gave him additional years of lifc\ I 
think. But still, he was cold at 
night. He could not jump up on my 
bed for fear of a fall in the dark with 
his bad legs. So he slept underneath, 
wearing one of my pf'lo shirts as a 
nightgown. The shon ciceves made 
|.Krfcct trousers for him. 

The end came suddcnlv. My wile 
and I were away for u couple of 
months on business, so we put 
Shamrock in a kennel where they 


knew and loved him and he had the 
run of the place. But when I went 
back there yesterday. Shamrock’s 
fires were dim. He could not hear. 
His eyes were almost sightless. His 
legs wavered under him. He didn't 
even know me—until I put my 
hands around his little body. Cancer 
was burning up his insides. 

Then he stood up on those hind 
legs for a last time, put his front 
paws on my leg, and turned his 
blank eyes up to where he remem¬ 
bered my face would be. The kennel 
man looked at me, dumbly asking 
the question he could not bear to 
put into words. I nodded. 

7 ’hat afternoon 1 drove Sham¬ 
rock’s body back to the gorge and 
buried him there. The bear cubs 
will tell the others that the little 
white lion has come home at last. 


Height of Achievement 

A nisn's measure can be taken precisely in feet and inches, but in the 
eye of the beholder, he may seem taller or shorter in direct proportion to 
his title Of accomplishments. So says Australian psychologist Paul Wilson 
in the Journal of Social Psychology. 

To test this relationship, Wilson introduced a stranger by a different 
academic rank to five groups of students. Later, he asked each group to 
estimate the man’s height. As plain “Mr. England, a student from Cam¬ 
bridge,’’ the stranger’s height averaged out to be 5 feet 9*8 inches. As “Mr. 
England, demonstrator in psychology from Cambridge,’’ he grew to 5 feet 
iO"39 inches. Up in rank to “Dr. England, senior lecturer from Cam¬ 
bridge,’’ he jumped to just under 6 feet. Finally, when ushered in as the 
august “Professor England from Cambridge,” he shot up to 6 feet -52 
inches. The experiment suggests that extra inches are available to anyone 
who achieves increasing success. But apparently the success must be con¬ 
siderable. For even when he was Professor England, the visitor’s estimated 
height still fell more than half an inch short of his actual height (6 feet 

I inch). —Time 
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Flower-Talk by 
Arrangement 


By George Kent 

Using leaf, twig and blossom, the Japanese 
have evolved an art wliicli speaks volumes 


S INCE (jfanckna cut her roses 
and plonked them in a 
vase, flower arrangement has 
come a long way. Today, thanks 
in large part to the Japanese*, 
women don’t plonk, they arrange; 
they create “floral designs.” The old 
way was a splash of colour, usually 
solid and symmetrical. Today, sym¬ 
metry is out, asymmetry is in. 
Flowers now stand at different 
levels, with plenty of air between 
the stems. 

In Japan, where it all began, 
flower arrangement is a daily task. 
It is an art, almost a religious rite, 
which permits a person to say what 
IS in his soul. Every Japanese living- 
room has a to\onoma, or “honoured 

\ Whitt plum Jtlossom and pink camelltas in 
0 contemporary arrangement. This colour 
(Combination — ‘*kohaku’*—signifies special 
felebrations. Here, the three main stems of 
ihe design all spring from the same branch, 
exan^ of the Sogetsu School 


place.” Its chief features are a hang¬ 
ing scroll and a wide shelf with a 
vase of flowers. Each morning the 
mistress of the house kneels rever¬ 
ently in front of this shelf and shapes 
the blossoms. 

The result may look skimpy to 
Westerners accustomed to fat, ex¬ 
uberant bouquets. Hut examine the 
arrangement more intently and you 
will find in its delicate lines an exotic 
loveliness. Look deeper, and you 
will find meaning. For this is a 
country of floral literacy, where 
“saying it with flowers” is a fact. 

A Japanese husband arriving 
home from work immediately 
senses his wife’s mood by glancing 
at the tof{onoma. A soaring branch 
of blossoms with peonies caught 
in the centre might inform him 
that she is feeling tender and 
loving. If it is a flower with petals 
beginning to fall, he may suspect she 
is downcast or in a pensive mood. 

Lilies and chrysanthemums are 

tis 
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In "Sumet Sky” japotnca pot/ru) s /t/e Join 
Chrysanthemums draw the ey to ”forests” 
of bittersweet, hydrangea and pampas glass 

the flowers of joy. Pine, bamboo and 
plum blossoms are the birthday gifts 
par excellence, for they symbolize 
long life. Tree branches are male; 
flowers arc female. Four of anything 
is bad luck—four stems, four petals, 
four colours— because four in Japan¬ 
ese is sAt, which is also the word for 
death. 

The shape and colour of the 
rhatcrials are often used to convey 
a meaning literally. I once saw an 
Easter arrangement of cactus and 
red roses to represent the Saviour 
and his crown of thorns. Standing 
against a grey wall, it was as poign¬ 
ant as a painting of the crucifixion. 

The Japanese word for flower ar¬ 
rangement is i\ebana; it means, lit¬ 
erally, bringing new life to flowers." 

ii6 


It can also bring new life to the 
home—and to tne arranger. The 
Japanese quote the poet who said, 
'T\ehana heals the wounds of life.” 

In Japanese cities, there are flower 
stalls and florists everywhere. These 
deal also in tree branches, fruit 
blossoms, twigs, reeds, grasses and 
giant thistles. For this is a country 
where every woman—there are 
roughly 40 million—is a flower ar¬ 
ranger, and something is needed 
from the shop every day. 

Japan has over 200,000 instructors 
who do nothing but teach flower 
arrangement. The subject is part of 
the curriculum of most schools, and 
no television day is complete with 
out its hour of tt^ebana. There aic 
even special classes for employees of 
banks, ofliccs and factories. At least 
eight million Japanese study il{i 
hana each year. 

All this did not happen overnight. 
The first Grangers weic Buddhist 
priests who, in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, began adorning temple 
altars with flowers. Later, the 
samurai warriors took it up. 

In the fourteenth century, a 
remarkable samurai leader named 
Yoshimasa Ashikaga, retired to 
Kyoto and built, in an idyllic land 
scape of gardens and streams, a 
three-storey pavilion with a silver 
roof. Here he gathered about him 
poets, painters, landscape gardeners 
and actors, and devoted himself 
wholly to the arts. One day he asked 
his entourage to make special floral 
arrangements, not for Buddha but 
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FLOWER-TALK BY ARRANGEMENT 


for the two stars Vega and Altair. 
The result, loo vases in all, was so 
beautiful that Ashikaga let the 
general public come to look. It was 
the first exhibition of ikebana. 

The art eventually spread from 
the nobility and warriors to the busi¬ 
nessmen and, less than loo years ago. 
It became a feminine avocation too. 

The last 20 years have brought 
sensational developments in the art 
—thanks in large part to Sofu Teshi- 
gahara. The son of a man who ran 
his own ikebana school, Teshiga- 
hara learned the classical tradition. 
But he was influenced by modern 
European art, and wanted to experi¬ 
ment. His father refused to allow it, 
and Teshigahara, at the age of 25, 
left home to set up his own school. 

Nearly penniless when the Second 
World War ended, Teshigahara 
persuaded a big Tokyo department 
store to give him space for an ike- 
hana exhibition. It was a crucial 
moment. A proud country had suf¬ 
fered defeat. The old standards were 
gone. Something new was needed. 
Teshigahara’s way with flowers 
supplied it. 

Those who saw Teshigahara’s 
exhibition were electrified. All the 
sacred rules were flouted. Stems 
crossed. Flowers were crowded 
against one another in tight ar¬ 
rangements, and he mixed with 
his growing things driftwood, fruit, 
pieces of rusty iron, fish spines, dead 
roots, mossy logs, fans, plates. His 
containers seemed to be anything 
that came to hand—an old pot, an 



S(enen descubed in the language of Ikebana. 
Bernes and pine suggest mountains; 
driftwood, valleys and hills 

ashtray, a chunk of concrete. The 
exhibition was a smash hit, and 
flower arrangement has never been 
the same since. 

There are roughly 20 main 
schools or styles of ikebana in 
Japan today. All of them—even the 
leaders of the avant-garde like 
Teshigahara and Houn Ohara— 
teach the basic forms. And most 
ikebanas, including those done in 
the home, still follow the classical 
rules. Those rules are best illustrated 
by the simple three-stem arrange¬ 
ment, sometimes called the “heaven- 
earth-man” style. The “heaven” 
stem is the tallest; usually one and a 
half times the height-plus-width of 
the vase. The “man” stem is two- 
thirds the height of the “heaven” 
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A ''monhona” (low cntilainer) arraiigemnit. Willow btauches repteseut 
flow nig wain. The i hrvsatUhniiiitns suggest waies 


branch, and is usually placed to 
the right of it. The “earth” is the 
lowest—two-thirds the height of the 
“man.” These same proportions 
apply if the arrangement extends 
horizontally. 

The stems arc joined at the bot¬ 
tom. If you draw a line connecting 
their extremities, you outline a tri¬ 
angle with unequal sides—a shape 
that is the basis of all Japanese 
flower aiiangements. To Buddhists, 
it stands for the flame which de¬ 
stroys all impurity. It is also the 
shape of Buddha himself, seated in 
meditation. 

The joy that the Japanese find in 
flowers must be experienced at first 
hand to be appreciated. In Tokyo 
recently, I attended a show of out¬ 
standing flower arrangements. Even 


more impressive than the exhibits, 
however, were the people. Office 
workers, a noble patriarch, and a 
woman in a gold-embroidered ki¬ 
mono mo^^d about ami mg brown- 
denimed • workers, students and 
kx:al beatniks. No one spoke above 
a whisper; they had an air which 
can only be described as reverent. 

To the Japanese, a thing is good 
and beautiful if it is furyu —which 
means that it provides a kind of 
peace, a retreat from the agitation ot 
life. The samurai felt furyu when 
they escaped from bloodletting to 
flowers. Writing a poem, embroid¬ 
ering a cushion, making toys for 
your children—all summon up that 
furyu feeling. But perhaps the best 
example is t^hana, most chaste and 
uncommercial of all the arts. 
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\ BOUT ten generations ago, in 
South America, a new race 
k- of men was born of Spanish 
fathers and Amerindian mothers. 
From the mixture of Iberian, Oil, 
Roman and Moor in the conquista¬ 
dor, and the Cjuarani and Araucano 
on the Amerindian side, there came 
a breed as mysterious as its name, 
el gaucho, which might mean “the 
orphan,” and then again might not, 
because nobody knows. 

El gaucho was bred to the saddle, 
the skies and the pampas, which is 
what he called space. He roamed at 
will, calling no man his master; 
always the knight-errant, demon 
gambler, devoted shepherd and 
cattleman, and best of horsemen; 
a desperate battler, tale-spinning 
dandy, steadfast friend and fly-by- 
night lover. 

The reason for the respect that el 
gaucho has generally commanded 
can be seen stuck in his belt. The 
jacon is worn behind his back, with 
the hilt tipped readily towards the 
right hand, in a scabbard of worked 
silver and holding a blade about i8 

RiCHARn iLtwFLLYN, Wclsh author of How 
(ireen Was *My Valley, fell in love with 
Argentina when, in 1949, he visited the- 
Welsh colonies in Patagonia. The sequels to 
his first book arc set there: Up, the Singtng 
Mountain and Down Where the Moon Is 
Small, 


inches long. The double-edged 
blade is never sharpened for a dis¬ 
tance of four fingers from the tang 
(in order to give more purcha.se in 
whittling posts and to cut wire) but 
expertly and lovingly honed from 
there to the tip. 

In a fight, el gaucho never used 
the ]ac6n just to slash. The blade 
was designed for disembowelling 
his opponent. Anything else was be¬ 
neath his dignity. A revolver was 
considered an effeminate weapon. 
El gaucho had to face a man, as a 
man, at blade’s length. 

Top to tot*, most of what el 
gaucho wore was in protection 
against the facon, and he dressed 
only in what his women could 
weave or his knife and wits could 
make for him. 

His hat came directly from the 
conquistador s wide-brimmed felt. 
He left the high crown alone be¬ 
cause it kept off the sun, but he 
turned the brim down at the back, 
to guard his neck, and up -in 
front, since in any case that was 
where el pampero, blowing ^ 
m.p.h. for weeks on end, would 
blast it and leave it in permanent 
crease. Under the hat he wore a type 
of scarf bound around the head and 
neck to keep dust and flying grk 
out of his hair. 

A long shirt was tucked into wide 
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trousers called bombachas, often 
sewn with embroidery by his 
women. The chiripd was an oblong 
piece of cloth, worn like a nappy 
over the bombachas with an end 
brought up through the crotch, and 
held around the waist with a wide 
sash. 

On top of that, a thick leather 
belt studded with coins and buckled 
with a massive silver ornament held 
everything together. 

Over all he wore the poncho, a 
large square with a slit in the 
middle for the head. It was woven 
of llama, guanaco or sheep’s wool, 
often in colours and patterns that 
told where he came from. The 
poncho was hLs pride, raincoat and 
blanket. It was also a fighting 
weapon, solid partner of the jacon. 
It slipped off easily, and the folds 
flipped quickly round and round the 
left forearm while the jacon was 
drawn. 

El gaucho’s only true companion 
was the horse. His saddlery was al¬ 
ways the best he could make or buy. 
Reins, whip and lasso were of 
braided rawhide, with silver points 
and medallions. His Sunday stir¬ 
rups were often of solid silver. 

His saddle, which he made him¬ 
self of wood and covered with 
sheepskins, was more comfortable 
than many an armchair, and about 
the only pad that could make hard 
riding endurable for 15 or more 
hours a day, day after day.. El 
gaucho rode a stallion, and when^ 
his children were just out of ,the 
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cradle, he gave them, boys or girls, 
a stallion to ride. 

Spaniards brought the first horses 
in the early sixteenth century. Fight¬ 
ing killed off the masters, and the 
horses ran wild across the vast pas¬ 
tures. Over years of interbreeding 
the animals became smaller, but 
gained enormously in endurance. 

In heat or cold, in months of 
drought when feed dried, in winter 
when snow buried pasture and ice 
capped it, the wild horse learned to 
survive and flourish. His head be¬ 
came larger. His hoof went to half 
its original size, and the legs and 
hoofs were like four driven nails. 
When he put them down, they 
stayed there. 

Faithful Friend. Colts were 
trained with hands and voice. El 
gaucho passed his hands over head, 
neck, barrel and legs, whispering, 
talking, hi^piming, until the coll 
knew him by touch, s^.^und, sight 
and scent, and trust was absolute. 
During the Amerindian wars many 
instances are on record of prisoners 
trussed and flung into, deep pits. 
The horse would track its master, 
wait for nightfall, drop into the pit, 
gnaw the rawhide loose, kneel to let 
numb limbs sprawl on its back and 
make quiet way out of enemy lines. 
It may sound like a fairy tale, but 
the records are there. 

Horses were never tied or shack¬ 
led at night. Their right to be free, 
to feed and water at will, was 
respected. By morning the mounts 
could be miles from the campfire, 
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EL GAUCHO’S DAYS OF GLORY 


but e/ gaiicho never grudged the 
walk. And although he considered 
it crass weakness to show grief for a 
relative or friend, he would mourn 
his horse’s death for as long as his 
money would buy wine. 

El gaucho rarely ate more than 
twice daily. He was, however, a 
meat eater, and he put away four or 
five pounds each meal. Meals were 
simply dough baked in embers and 
cuts of beef or mutton grilled on a 
stick. A steady diet of mutton and 
bread might appal nutritionists, 
but the yerba mate he drank was 
strong in vitamin C, the wine gave 
el gaucho iron and, in any event, 
history seems to show that so long 
as he stayed on the pampas he lived 
a long and healthy life. In their 
eighties, many of them were still 
vaulting into the saddle and win¬ 
ning races. 

Never a workman in any indus¬ 
trial sense, the moment el gaucho 
saw that what he was doing had the 
earmarks of work, he reached for his 
horse. (It is said th.it the gallop was 
invented when el gaucho first got a 
good square look at work.) But 
whether as cattleman, shepherd, 
tracker or guide, el gaucho had no 
peer. Animals were as much a part 
of him as his family. In charge of a 
herd, he was paid for each animal 
delivered on the hoof. He was 
honest. He had to be—or fight. In 
days when there were no police, the 
jac6n was sole arbiter. 

The distances to be covered some¬ 
times took months. It was his pride 


and his sport to travel at such a rate 
as to arrive where he was sent exact¬ 
ly on time, with the animals weigh¬ 
ing the same as or more than when 
he received them. 

Over country with scant feed 
and water, he would plan with 
greatest care the route that would 
.save his animals from the most 
fatigue. Since prolonged drought 
or an icy wind could kill off 
thousands of head, el gaucho could 
be worth many times his weight 
in gold, because he knew the lakes, 
rivers and pools that never dried 
up in the hottest summer, and 
the forests that in the worst winter 
would give feed and shelter. 

But he took the pay he was 
offered, and either put a few more 
coins on his belt, or bought some 
horses, or went along to the nearest 
boliche —a type of bar-cum-store 
selling wine from the barrel, and 
simple items he needed. 

Reunion Centre. Where the 
wine poured was always a meet¬ 
ing place for friends, a gambling 
den and cockpit. Most boUches 
were built of three wattle walls, a 
straw nxjf and porch, a one-plank 
counter and hitching rail. The 
missing wall permitted a nice cur¬ 
rent of air to take out the smoke 
from the wood fire. 

El gaucho would drink or gamble 
himself into high-interest debt for 
months ahead, and repay a thou¬ 
sand per cent. He could ride races, 
jump, try to put a nail through a 
two-inch ring just above his head at 
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full gallop, or gallop down a line of 
stirrup-high pegs, each a horse- 
length apart, and take hats off them, 
winning his bets if he took them 
all, losing all bets if he missed or 
dropped one hat. 

Because he often put all he owned 
on a bet, he could lose the wages of 
years in a few moments—clothes, 
animals, women as well—and he 
could also ride off with a fortune. 
But el gaucho always returned to a 
beaten gamester just enough cloth¬ 
ing to preserve his dignity, and 
enough money to buy the week^s 
staples—because a hungry man’s 
curses bring bad luck. 

Ironically enough, el gaucho's 
three basic qualities- -honesty, in¬ 
herent capability with animals and 
knowledge of space—were three 
strands of a lasso that finally 
brought him down. Sheep and cattle 
produce money. Investment means 
property and maps. And boun¬ 
daries. Perhaps the shortest-lived 
race of sportsmen in history was 
throttled by the wire fence. 


The trails their fathers had ridden 
were shut off. Well-bred stallions 
took too much of modern time to 
breed and train. Horses dropped to 
ponies. Men were seen riding mares. 
The holiche grew a fourth wall and 
a bar that sold soft drinks. The sons 
of el gaucho went to work for a 
monthly wage. Instead of a poncho 
they wore a leather jacket, and a 
beret instead of the high-crowned 
hat, and the facon became no larger 
than a jack-knife that rarely dis 
embowellcd anything more than 
cans of soup. 

El gaucho went the way of the 
Model T Ford. Some are still on the 
road as freaks of time and chance. 
The rest arc remembered in three- 
day bouts of nostalgia at rallies, 
where sons sing the old songs, drink 
as much wine and tell the same 
stories in language that has been to 
school, pel haps, but still retains the 
salt of cl ^ucho's vcrsitai. Though 
he has all but disappeared, he is an 
imperishable heroic figure in a land 
of vast space and pride. 


fVomens JVays 

I SUGGESTED to my mother that she should visit some of our relations. 
I said, “You’ll have a good time.” She was quick to reply: “Now, John, 
you know perfectly wdl that I’ve never enjoyed a good time.’’ 

—^John Cage, A Year From Monday 


It is her child that a mother-in-law always thinks of first and foremost. 
When a friend of mine gave birth to her baby in a car on the way to the 
hospital, the comment of her mother-in-law was: "Everything happens 

to George!” ** — Vhyili» DUlct, The Marrtage Manual 
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Hard evidence that the communist objective of 
world domination has not clianged 



By Dr. Wai itR Ji dd 


I AST August 21, liie people of 
Prague awoke to find their 
^ nation in the hands of Soviet 
troops. For weeks before, people of 
conscience all over the world had 
been awaiting the denouement of an 
extraordinary bid for freedom by 
the Czechoslovakian communist 
regime. 

Since 47'year-old Alexander Dub- 
cek took over the Czech party lead¬ 
ership in January 19C8, he had lifted 
press censorship, forced the resigna¬ 
tion of the defence minister, per¬ 
mitted freedom of travel and made 
trade overtures to the West. He 
had even toyed with the possibility 
of a minority political parly and free 
elections. Would the Kremlin allow 
such dangerous rents in the fabric 
of tyranny which they had system¬ 
atically bwn creating for 50 year!? 
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The answer arrived at a critic il 
time, a time when the Russians 
knew that they had nothing to fcai 
Nato was deeply divided, serious 
military grains were being placed 
on the United States, and Washing 
ton was obviously not prepared to 
make the only kind of response the 
Russians understand, a show ot 
force. 

It came, too, on the heels ol 
what I consider one of the most 
wishful and misguided efforts in the 
history of American diplomacy 
the long, sad struggle to reason with 
the Russians, to discuss sensibiv 
matters of mutual importance with 
a power which distorts all reason, 
scoffs at suppliants and, when it 
secs fit, concludes sensible discus 
sion with the clangour of tanks. 

In the last few years the belief that 



SOVIET TREACHERY THAT SHOOK THE WEST 


the Kremlin leaders are mellowing, 
beginning to listen to reason, “be¬ 
coming more like us,” has been 
spreading throughout the West. 
The cold war is over, or at least 
cooling. The communists, we hear, 
.ire realizing that they have as much 
to gain from peaceful co-existence 
.IS we have. 

It is high time to ask : upon what 
evidence are these hopeful premises 
based? What has happened to dupe 
so many realistic and practical 
people ? 

First, there is the Sino-Sovict 
ideological schism, which to many 
seems to signify the downfall of 
monolithic communism and an end 
to its expansionism. Second, the peo¬ 
ple in the Kremlin today have taken 
to speaking in moderate tones. 

In i960, after swearing that he 
would “bury” America, Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev went to the 
United Nations, took off his shoe 
•md banged a table. Today, Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko signs 
non-proliferation treaties, smiles for 
the photographers and passes 
champagne. 

There is also a third significant, 
yet largely unrecognized, ingredient 
‘n the formula for wishful think¬ 
ing: a widespread misunderstand¬ 
ing which stems from the Western 
icnse of justice and tendency to 
project into*communist minds our 
nwn codes of decency. 

We assume that communist lead¬ 
ership must primarily be concerned 
"'ith those things which concern 


Western leaders—the needs of the 
people, their standard of living, 
their general well-being. But a 
true communist leader is a world 
revolutionist first, a nationalist 
second. 

As an example, during the years 
1962-67—years of famine through¬ 
out much of Communist China— 
—Mao Tse-tung exported 200,000 
tons of rice annually to Cuba. 
Would Chairman Mao have ordered 
these shipments if he had been more 
interested in his starving people at 
home than in helping to make 
trouble for the United States in the 
Western Hemisphere? 

Or again, would Ho Chi Minh 
continue to subject both the North 
and South Vietnamese people to 
devastating destruction if he were 
a Vietnamese patriot, more inter¬ 
ested in their well-being than the 
aggrandizement of communism ? 

Identical Aims. The com¬ 
munist objective of world domi¬ 
nation has not changed in the 
last half-century. The Sino-Sovict 
schism is real enough, but it has to 

do only with method. Mao insists 
/ 

that “the whole world can be re¬ 
moulded only with a gun,” while 
the Kremlin prefers a step-by-step 
prcK'ess using both power and dccep-' 
tion. 

But their goals are identical. In 
1967 Soviet (ieneral Secretary Leo¬ 
nid Brezhnev said, “We regard our¬ 
selves as part of the world system of 
socialism, a detachment of the world 
army of fighters for the victory 
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of socialism and communism all 
over the world.” 

However the two quarrel over 
tactics, we must remember that 
there are guerrilla training camps 
and schools inside and outside the 
Iron Curtain (some 40 in Cuba 
alone, equipped to train as many as 
10,000 insurgents per year) which 
are jointly supplied with men and 
arms from Russia and China. Wlien 
it comes to the central objective—the 
infiltration and overthrow of non¬ 
communist governments—they arc 
of one mind and one purpose. 

Why, if the cold war is cooling, 
are Moscow and Peking engaged in 
gigantic efforts to build communist 
fifth columns in some 80 countries 
in Africa, Latin America, the 
Middle East, the Far East ^ Why are 
they spending enormous amounts of 
money to underwrite “wars of 
liberation” if peaceful co-existence 
means to them what it means to the 
West? 

The communists themselves en¬ 
tertain no illusions on this score. 
They say over and over again what 
they arc up to—and in this sense 
the tragic news from Czechoslo¬ 
vakia is merely history repeating 
itself. In 1953 the Russians smashed 
the liberalization of East Germany. 
In 1956 they ran their tanks over the 
freedom fighters in Budapest at a 
cost of 27,000 lives. 

As for the crushing of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, the warnings went up soon 
after the Czechoslovak Commyr 
nist Party had published a reform 
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programme which, despite the 
easing of certain governmental re¬ 
strictions, reaffirmed “alliance and 
co-operation with the Soviet Union 
and other Socialist countries.” This 
sweeping reassurance was totally 
disregarded by the Russians. 

On May 4, 1968, General Alexey 
Yepishev, head of the political ad¬ 
ministration of the Russian armed 
forces, was quoted as saying that if 
“a group of faithful communists 
in Czechoslovakia” should appc.1I 
to Russia to safeguard socialism in 
their country, “the Soviet Army is 
ready to do its duty.” 

To anyone familiar with how the 
communists pass the word in the 
international press, this was a grim 
signal that the propaganda ground 
work for a possible take-over was 
being prepared. Within days there 
were reports of Soviet troop move¬ 
ments omthe Czechoslovak frontier, 
and on the morning of August 21 
the full extent of Soviet treachery 
was laid before the world. 

False Claim. Still, we hear that 
this outrage was merely an upheaval 
within the Soviet sphere of influ 
ence, a distasteful but necessary step 
to keep their own house in order. 
Or that Russia is acting out of fear 
of American strength. Let us cx 
amine this last assertion. 

In the first two weeks of Jairu.irv 
1966, some 600 delegates and ob 
servers from communist parties m 
80 countries gathered in Havana fur 
the Tri-Continental Solidarity Con¬ 
ference. Its express purpose was 
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to organize wcM’ldwide subversion 
against the United States and to step 
up guerrilla activities in Africa, Asia 
and Latin America, 

A resolution was passed calling 
for the liberation of Puerto Rico, 
described as being under “U.S. occu¬ 
pation.” The Havana conference 
was denounced by the Organization 
of American States as “intervention 
and aggression in the Western 
Hemisphere.” Who can call such a 
conference an act of fear.? 

Or consider the situation in 
Korea. After the Second World 
War, the United States pulled most 
of its forces out of the Western 
Pacific. In 1949, it withdrew the few 
remaining troops left in Korea, 
thinking that such an action would 
ease the tensions and improve the 
climate for negotiations regarding 
the unification of the divided coun¬ 
try. 

In 1950 the communists moved 
in; U.S. troops had to return, re¬ 
build their bases and fight another 
war. The point, of course, is that the 
communist claim that occupation 
troops were a threat to the peace of 
Asia was believed, and the United 
States gave in. But who really was 
the aggressor? 

The belligerent North Koreans 
have received from their commu¬ 
nist supporters some 500 fighter air¬ 
craft, including the latest Mig 21s. 
and a number of IL 28 bombers; 
24 catnoufiaged air bases (four un¬ 
derground); iS6 seacraft, including 
four submarines and 60 high-speed 


torpedo boats; 66 surface-to-air mis¬ 
sile sites; and enough modern equip¬ 
ment to arm 19 infantry divisions 
—all of this in violation of their 
Panmunjom pledge not to expand 
armaments. 

Trouble Spots. It is the same 
all over. Washington intelligence 
sources estimate that the Rus¬ 
sians have built up Arab military 
strength far beyond levels that ex¬ 
isted before the Arab-Israeli war in 
the spring of 1967. In the Yemen, 
the USSR is supplying embattled 
republican forces with weapons 
and technical assistance. 

In the Middle East there is 
mounting Russian propaganda pres¬ 
sure for the removal of the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet from the Mediterranean. 
Last May, Gromyko charged that 
the American fieet implements 
aggressive imperialist plans and 
“holds in check the national libera¬ 
tion movements in the Middle East 
and North Africa.” 

Yet despite this panorama of ex¬ 
pansionism and insurrection, there 
is continued talk of “building 
bridges” with the Russians. In Octo¬ 
ber 1966, President Johnson an¬ 
nounced plans for a “peaceful 
engagement” with European com¬ 
munist states that included Export- 
Import Bank loans, guarantees of 
commercial credits, American fi¬ 
nancing of an Italian Fiat automo¬ 
bile plant in Russia, and broad tariff 
advantages. 

Shortly afterwards, readers uf 
Pravda were tdld that the United 
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States is ruled by “a tight bloc of 
military and industrial magnates 
. . . representing in essence what 
existed in Hitler’s Germany.” 

Thus the word “peace” to a com¬ 
munist leader does not mean what 
It does to us, A peaceful Czecho¬ 
slovakia means a completely sub¬ 
servient country. A peaceful 
Mediterranean means that the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet gets out. A peaceful 
world means one in which the 
communist leader is allowed to do 
whatever he wants to do. 

From these definitions, it becomes 
clear that communist leaders not 
only do not want a cessation of 
strained relations with the United 
States; they could never afford 
such a thing. An adversary is 
absolutely necessary to the commu¬ 
nist form of government. How, 
without some distant “imperialist 
aggressor,” could they justify the 
tyranny they impose on their own 
people.? Therefore, when the winds 
of truth and freedom begin to blow 
within the communist realm, as 
happened in Czechoslovakia, the 
leaders must act quickly to shut 
them out. 

If the communists really wanted 


to relax tensions, there are a number 
of steps they could take. They could 
tear down the Berlin Wall. They 
could stop using Cuba as a base for 
subverting the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. And they could allow free 
elections within their so-called 
sphere of influence. They could 
point to such deeds in the United 
Nations as evidence that they have 
given up their programme of world 
communization. 

Until they start along this road, 
there is no choice but to continue 
strong, to stand firm against this 
alternating current of force and 
deception. We must bear m mind 
constantly that peaceful co-existence 
to them means peaceful submission 
to their threat of force. The United 
States can maintain peaceful co¬ 
existence with the communists if it 
remains strong enough to compel 
peaceful co-existence, until commu 
nism is we^cned from within by its 
own inhumanities. 

I believe that the best hope for 
peace in the world resides in the 
urge of man to be free—which has 
not been quelled by Mao’s purges, 
nor by the tanks in Berlin, in 
Budapest or in Prague, 
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BbCAUSE so many staff were absent from work whenever a football match 
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HOW FAST 
ARE YOU 
AGEING? 


People age at vastly 
different rates—here's why 

By Ruth Winter 


I F YOUR blood pressure greatly 
exceeds normal, you may be 
physically 20 years older than 
your contemporaries. 16 you had 
four grandparents who lived to be 
80, you will probably outlive most 
06 your high-school class by four 
years. If you live in the country, you 
will probably survive five years 
longer than if you had lived in a 
city. 

Why do some people age faster 
than others? Each of us, scientists 
say, is actually three different ages 
in one: chronological age, marked 
by the calendar; biological age, or 
the condition of our bodies; psycho¬ 
logical age, or how old we act and 
feel. (Ageing, as someone once said, 
is a matter of mind: if you don’t 
mind, it doesn’t matter.) 

Recent findings seem to indicate 
that life can retain Its sparkle even 
into the very advanced years. Much 


of the deterioration once blamed on 
the passage of time is really due to 
disease. Arteriosclerosis, or harden^ 
mg of the arteries, for example, was 
long considered a normal ageing 
process. But now scientists know it 
1$ a disease caused by a chemical 
imbalance. 

One factor important in the age¬ 
ing process is stress, or lack of it. 
Nuns, for instance, are less frequent 
sufferers from heart disease, cancer 
and gastro-intcstinal disturbance 
than other women. Nuns keep 
working well beyond the age of ^ 
and have a longer-than-average life¬ 
span. Predictably, their health pic¬ 
ture will change as they move more 
and more into the non-cldisteitd 
life. 

Environment is important. Sun- 
damaged skin, for example, be¬ 
comes dry and wrinkled. Doctors 
often see, on the same persoii> a 
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striking difference in “age” be¬ 
tween light-exposed skin and areas 
protected by clothing. 

External temperature may also 
have an effect on ageing. People in 
the hot, damp climate of South 
Carolina have the lowest longevity 
in America—an average 66-4 years 
—compared to Nebraska’s 71*9, that 
country’s highest. 

In the average person, obvious 
grey hair is present at 35 years, but 
it can appear as early as 20 and as 
late as 50. A number of conditions 
can bring a premature loss of hair 
colour: dietary deficiency in in¬ 
fancy, imderactive or overactivc 
thyroid, mental or physical shock. 

Some degree of hearing loss ap¬ 
pears to be part of the ageing pro¬ 
cess. But additional disease often 
compounds the problem. Dr. 
Samuel Rosen, a New York ear 
surgeon, found that a tribe—the 
Mabaan—in Sudan had hearing as 
keen at 70 as his countrymen have 
at 17. One possible factor: these 
Sudanese speak in soft voices, and 
are not subject to loud ear-damaging 
noises. 

As far as sex is concerned, doctors 
pretty much agree that the problems 
which come with advancing age arc 
to a great extent psychological rather 
than physical. One study found that 
70 per cent of healthy married men 
and women arc sexually active till 
past 70, 

Can anything be done to counter¬ 
act or retard the effects of ageing.^ 
Yes, in one area—diet. There is 
140 


evidence that less overeating would 
be helpful. Starved rats outlived 
their fattened cousins in a laboratory 
experiment, almost doubling the 
normal life-span. And they refused 
to grow transplanted malignant 
tumours, while well-stuffed rats 
nurtured the transplants and died. 
Extra fat isn’t only an added bur¬ 
den; it is living tissue and must have 
a blood supply, which means that, 
each minute, the heart must pump 
extra gallons of blood over long 
distances. 

Exercise may retard the ageing 
process. From about age 30, interest 
in—and, as a result, capacity for— 
intense effort seems to decrease. A 
study of middle-aged athletes, form¬ 
er athletes, and sedentary men seems 
to indicate that active sport, con¬ 
tinued through the decades, can 
modify the effects of ageing. House¬ 
work, rathcl^ than hormones, may 
be one of the primary reasons that 
women escape hardening of the 
arteries till after the menopause. 

Scientists attribute the changes of 
ageing to the gradual loss of func 
tioning cells, and the fact that those 
remaining become less capable of 
performing their activities because 
of the additional demands per cell. 
What causes the cells to die or to be¬ 
come crippled? 

Some believe that the key lies in 
the body’s immunity system: that 
lack of resistance to offending germs 
or substances may explain why 
•isome people grow old faster than 
ethers. Other scientists believe that 
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man produces immune responses to 
his own proteins and does so in¬ 
creasingly with time, causing 
symptoms o£ ageing. 

Still other scientists favour here¬ 
dity as an explanation. They believe 
that we are all born with an inner 
biologic clock, set to tick a certain 
number of years. This heredity 
theory is supported by Dr. Hans 
Selye, of the University of Montreal. 
He reasons that individuals are born 
with a certain amount of “adapta¬ 
tion energy,” which permits them 
to make adjustments to such stresses 
and strains of living as infection. 


disease, accidents, exposure, worry 
and malnutrition. Each stress situa 
tion draws upon our reserve. Age 
ing comes when the reserve begins 
to develop serious deficits. “Every 
stress,” says Dr. Selye, “leaves ar 
indelible scar, and the organism 
pays for its survival after a stressful 
situation by becoming a little older ’ 
But perhaps the most importani 
factor of all is attitude. As one phi 
losopher put it: “He who is of a calm 
and happy nature will hardly feel 
the pressure of age, but to him wh( 
is of an opposite disposition, youth 
and age are equally a burden.” 


fVays of the World 

Stockholm has a Klotterplan\, or Scribble Board. It’s a big empty 
hoarding erected by the city in an underground shopping concourse, to 
provide all-weather opportunities for selfexpression. Anyone can write 
what he likes, and the city cleans the board ever ft night. — J m. l 

An American company makes an inflatable world globe, which is 
shipped deflated. A large order sent to the United Arab Republic was 
temporarily impounded by customs agents who snipped out their enemy 
to the east. Then, when people bought the glc^s and tried to blow them 
up, they wouldn’t work. All the air leaked out through Israel. —d. d 

Pedestrian crossings in Hamburg have been marked with a road sign 
showing a heart and the words “The Stronger Gives Way”—in the hope 
that they will appeal to the motorists’ chivalrous instincts. —nana 

By issuing special stamps to pay for parking tickets, the Paris police 
department has started an original trend in gift giving. The stamps are 
sold af: local tcbacconists for lo francs each. -^L’Bxpantwn 

Tkb West German office of Linguaphonc, the language-teaching 
^tixpcrts, has started advertising an alternative course to English. It’s 
7 American. m —N. a 



Floriot, 
Master ol 
ihc French 
Courts 

Bv W. E. Armstrong 



He is the prisoner’s 
greatest friend; a 
brilliant, relentless 
lawyer famous for 
winning his cases. 
And the first time 
he sees his client is 
in the courtroom 


OBODY at the Palais dc Justice 
thought much of the prison- 
^ er’s chances. Francois Her- 
vault had already been sentenced to 
death for murder; only a technical 
error had saved him from the guil¬ 
lotine. Now, accused again of the 
same crimd", he was gravely com¬ 
promised by the publicity of the 
earlier trial. 

Hcrvault’s employer had pro¬ 
vided him with an alibi—except for 


L 


a gap of 90 minutes, during which 
his movements were unaccounted 
for. It was then, said the prosecu¬ 
tion, that he had cycled to his vic¬ 
tim’s house, committed the murder 
and returned home. This had been 
the crucial element of the case 
against him before, and was still. 

Yet the young lawyer defending 
him doubted whether Hervault, in 
those fatal minutes, could have 
covered the distance between hi* 
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place of work and the scene of the 
crime. He made secret preparations 
to prove it, and on the morning of 
the trial appeared in court con¬ 
vinced that he could win his case 
quickly. 

After establishing that an old, 
rickety bicycle—exhibited in court— 
was the prisoner’s sole means of 
transport, he faced the jury boldly. 
“It is said that my client is a mur¬ 
derer,” he told them, “and that is 
possible. But the only fact that can 
prove it is his being able, on this 
decrepit machine, to cycle from his 
home to the victim’s and back in 
an hour and a half. And that, 
according to my next witness— 
Roger Lapebie—is impossible! ” 

Surprise Evidence. The court sat 
up. Roger Lapebie, champion pro¬ 
fessional cyclist of the 1930s, was 
one of France’s most popular 
athletes. Hervault’s lawyer had 
challenged him, timed by a commis¬ 
sioner of oaths, to cover the vital 
distance on his racing cycle in 90 
minutes. Lapebie had failed. 

Only Rene Floriot, then 34 years 
old, had the imagination to produce 
Lapebie as a witness. In a country 
mad about cycle racing, the cham¬ 
pion’s presence carried decisive 
weight. 

Floriot is now the most celebrated 
lawyer in France, a public figure 
whose personality and legal skills 
are known to all. But 30 years ago 
his dramatic use of terse, unarguable 
fact was startlingly hresh* The court- 
rppm, on that oAy in 1936, ha4 
Ui 


witnessed the beginning of a legal 
revolution. 

Floriot never had any doubt as to 
what he meant to do. Yet his 
ambition seemed doomed to failure. 

In the early 1920s the legal profes¬ 
sion was a closed world of tradition 
and privilege. Most of his colleagues 
would come from legal circles and 
the upper classes. The son of a 
minor civil servant, he had neither 
lawyer relations nor upper-class 
friends. He was also well aware that 
his parents could ill afford to support 
him while he studied for his degree. 
Floriot was not discouraged. 

Studying alone, at night, he spent 
his days earning a meagre salary as 
a solicitor’s clerk. At 21 he passed 
his examinations with honours. His 
dream had become reality. 

To be a lawyer was one thing; to 
practise quite another. Floriot at¬ 
tracted few clients at first. But in his 
four yearn as a solicitor’s clerk, he 
had become expert in divorce law. 
This knowledge pulled him through 
his first difficult period. After help 
ing one of America’s richest men to 
obtain a quick divorce, Floriot was 
besieged by clients, by such notables 
as Mary Pickford, Somerset Maug¬ 
ham and Marilyn Miller. Helping 
stars and millionaires to obtain a 
divorce was profitable, but it was 
also dull. Floriot’s real interest lay 
in the drama of criminal assizes. 

He haunted the criminal courts, 
watching and listening to the great 
French lawyers. But while he ad¬ 
mired their great Bights of oratory^ 
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FLORIOT. MASTER OF THE FRENCH COURTS 


he doubted their efficiency. Facts, 
which to his tough mind could be 
the only sure blueprint o£ a plea, 
were often smudged away by 
emotional appeals. There and then 
he decided “to take eloquence and 
wring its neck.'” His pleas would be 
based strictly on the facts, and he 
would speak in language that the 
whole court could understand. 

One day while waiting to plead in 
a Parisian court, Floriot was asked if 
he would first defend a charge of 
infanticide which was to be tried 
immediately. He accepted, and was 
given a quarter of an hour to study 
the file. It told of a young girl 
who had strangled her newborn 
illegitimate child in terror of 
what her father— 2 l sadistic brute 
who beat her with an iron bar— 
would do if he suspected her plight. 
Here, if ever, Was an excuse for 
eloquence and a weeping bench. 

Floriot preferred the facts. Flip¬ 
ping through the girl’s case-file he 
remembered a clause in the Penal 
Code: “There is neither crime nor 
felony when the perpetrator is con¬ 
strained by irresistible forces.” Was 
not his client’s case an exquisite 
example of its strict application? 
The judges agreed, and the girl was 
acquitted The trial took less than 
ten minutes. Floriot is proud of this 
case because it illustrates the perfect 
marriage of4aw to evidence. It justi¬ 
fies his favourite theory that “a plea 
should not be a work of art; it 
should be effective.” 

Although Floriot allows that, in 


theory, he can refuse a brief, he pas¬ 
sionately believes that he has no 
moral fight to do so. “If the pris¬ 
oner is innocent,” he says, “we arc 
there to prove it. If guilty, our task 
is to find some element in the past 
which has crippled him morally, 
and which, disclosed by us, might 
lead his judges to mercy.” 

Hidden Clues. Floriot is always 
in search of a flaw in the opposing 
evidence. “Somewhere along the 
line,” he says, “there is something 
no one has probed. It might seem 
trivial, but once in a lucky while it 
can tear the case to shreds.” 

He recalls the case of a wcrnian 
accused of the murder of her hus¬ 
band by arsenic poisoning. The 
evidence against her was formid¬ 
able. She confessed she had taken 
the poison from a bag of lead- 
arsenate insecticide found in her 
husband’s gardening shed and 
dosed his coffee with dessertspoon¬ 
fuls of the powder. 

Two things in this confession 
caught Floriot’s eye. He suspected 
that his client, who was a simple, 
uneducated woman, neither knew 
what a dessertspoon was, nor would 
ever, alone, have written the tech¬ 
nical term “lead arsenate.” Either it 
had been suggested to hef, tor shq 
had read it on a label. 

Questioning a chemist friend, 
Floriot learned that the gardening 
arsenic in question was sold in un- 
labelled packing. Even more impor¬ 
tant, poisoning by this product 
should have Idt traces of lead in 
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the victim’s intestines. Excitedly, 
Floriot consulted the autopsy report. 
It clearly stated that no lead had 
been found. *’lt was an exciting 
moment,” he remembers. ‘‘This 
was the flaw 1 had been seeking.” 
An analysis of the supposed death- 
powder proved it to be an ordinary, 
harmless DDT product, and Floriot 
secured an immediate acquittal. 

Careful Homework. Floriot pre¬ 
fers not to see his clients before a 
case opens. He will, of course, know 
the facts in the hie. He will also 
know every personal detail his client 
saw Bt to tell his assists nts. But he 
will know it all at second-hand. 
This allows Floriot, when he enters 
court, to concentrate objectively on 
the evidence—which, he believes, 
is the prisoner’s surest shield. 

This objectivity saved the life of 
one man mistakenly charged with 
the murder of his wire. The prisoner 
had a bad reputation for drink and 
violence; to make matters worse he 
looked violent. Floriot began his 
speech: “That the accused is a 
drunken brute, I allow. That his 
face and bearing are frightening, I 
allow also. But he is not a murderer 
and I v/ill now, with your permis¬ 
sion, proceed to show you why .. 

He had won the jury’s confidence 
by frankly sharing their opinion at 
the outset of his address, making it 
easier for them to accept his at the 
conclusion. And in an atmosphere 


free of prejudice, the facts erected a 
wall of doubt around the prisoner 
which his evil reputation could not 
destroy. He was acquitted, and a 
few weeks later a Parisian gangster, 
arrested on another charge, con¬ 
fessed to the crime. 

There are few important criminal 
cases in France today in which 
Floriot is not involved. But where 
he once worked alone, he now has 
seven assistants who help him lay 
the legal groundwork of every case. 

He travels 30,000 miles every year 
by car, and countless more by 
overnight train, aircraft and, if 
need be, helicopter. In his 15-hour 
working day, he has also found 
time to give lectures, write a film 
and produce several books, all on 
aspects of his profession. He has 
never married. He asks defiantly 
how any woman could ever accept 
his life. ^ 

Floriot makes no claim to being 
an original thinker, has no preten¬ 
sions to genius. “I have had some 
luck,” he says, “but I have only one 
secret—hara work. My time in court 
is a short climax. The real value of 
a plea is in the sweat of the research 
behind it.” He points to the room 
where his assistants work. “The 
prisoner is saved or lost in there.” 

With 20,000 cases behind him, 
which was his favourite? Says 
Floriot: “The one they bring 
me tomorrow!” 


V tou’iix going to do somethidg tonight that you’ll be sorry for 
toanorrow morning, sleep late. —m. y. 
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Caution: 

Conversation 

Being 

Demolished 


By Kaye Stapbird 





Too many one-track minds derail the train of thought 


I LIKE a good discussion as well as 
the next person. But over the 
years I have come to recognize 
that the premise of even the simplest 
oral exchange can get lost in a tan¬ 
gle of side issues and individual 
interpretations which often compli¬ 
cate conversation to the point of 
absurdity. One classic example of 
this, which I call Proceeding Reas¬ 
onably Frpm a Wrong Premise, 
occurred shortly after the war, when 
a boy friend of mine named Homer 
appeared at the house. 


I came downstairs to find Homer 
talking with my father, a retired 
U.S. Army general, in the living- 
room. They were discussing what 
everyone had done during the war. 
Somewhat defensively, Homer an¬ 
nounced that he had been a con- 
scientious objector. But he didn’t 
use the term “conscientious oh- 
jector.” He simply said that he had 
spent the previous 19 months as a 
C.O. out on the West Coast. 

There was a moment of silence. 
Then my father, delighted, slapped 
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his knee and said he thought the oc¬ 
casion called for a drink. I couldn’t 


understand his uncharacteristic re¬ 
action, until 1 suddenly remembered 
that C.O. meant Commanding 
Officer in army parlance; my father 
had automatically accepted the 
abbreviation in the context familiar 
to him. “At your age,” he kept say¬ 
ing approvingly. “At your age.” 

Somewhat puzzled at first, Homej 
gained confidence over a couple of 
congratulatory brandies and ex¬ 
plained that each man had to do 
what he believed in and serve ac¬ 
cording to his own capacities and 
instincts to help attain peace. My 
father .said: True, true; any army 
officer worth his salt knev/ that. 

Whereupon Homer said he was 
glad my father realized how trying 
his position had sometimes lieen; it 
wasn’t easy for a man to isolate 
himself from the companionship of 
most of his friends and acquain¬ 
tances. My father nodded. Being a 
C.O. was a damned lonely business, 
he agreed. Damned lonely. 

I was perspiring profusely in my 
concern with what would happen 
when the two of them got down to 
details. In a flurry of fake femininity 
and contrived excuses, I whisked 
Homer off to the cinema. 

The People Who Proceed Reason¬ 
ably From a Wrong Premise are not 
the only ones to muddy the crystal 
waters of conversation. There are 
also the Haters, the Monologuists, 
the Irrational Rationalizers and the 
Prej^ise Shifters. The Haters and 



Monologuists have a lot in common. 
They listen for words rather than 
meanings, restlessly waiting for an 
opportunity to thrust their own 
vituperation or opinionated remini¬ 
scence into the first vocal opening. 

Solo Petformance. My grand¬ 
mother was a great Monologuist. 
In nothing flat, she could bring 
any conversation around to the 
subject of the Wild West. 1 rc- 
memlier one afternoon when she 
was serving tea to two elderly 
Monologuist contemporaries, a Mr. 
McDillip and his wife. 

Grandmother started off by say¬ 
ing what a cold winter it was, 
and Mr. McDillip said Yes, ii was 
almost as cold as the winter of 
’ 81 when his house burned down 
in Maine, My grandmother said 
she guessed she had been out in the 
Old West that year; and Mrs. 
McDillip sai^ her rheumatism was 
bothering her again; it cl ways did 
in cold weather. 

Mr. McDillip said it was 20 below 
zero when his house caught fire in 
Maine. At around ii p.m. he had 
smelt smoke and had yelled like a 
Red Indian. My grandmother said 
she had got pretty accustomed to 
Red Indians out in the Old West, 
although she had to admit she’d 
been a bit wary of them when the 
Colonel first married her and took 
her to Fort Laramie. Sometimes she 
was left alone in the house with 
Annie the cook and an orderly who 
was too crippled to be of much use, 

Mrs. McDillip sympathized with 
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CAUTION: CONVERSATION BEING DEMOLISHED 


the crippled orderly. Some morn¬ 
ings she could scarcely move, she 
said. Of course, she had her new 
heating pad, but it was hard to 
regulate the heat. Heat! said Mr. 
McDillip. Nobody ever felt any¬ 
thing like the heat from the burning 
kitchen the night he and his parents 
and two younger brothers hurried 
through the hallway in their bath¬ 
robes out into the freezing weather. 
. . . And so it went, all afternoon, 
the three of them carrying on their 
monologues Cjuite amicably in the 
naive belief that they were com¬ 
municating with one another. 

Monologuists are at least predict¬ 
able. Unfortunately, the same thing 
can’t be said for Irrational Ration¬ 
alizers. Teenagers are practised 
Irrational Rationalizers and arc in¬ 
clined to take rather a patronizing 
attitude towards anyone who fails 
to comprehend. As a mother, I call 
this Oatmeal Logic. 

When my eldest daughter. Kit, 
was 14, she used to fill her bowl at 
breakfast with great mounds of 
cereal which she never ate. ‘'Why 
do you take all that oatmeal every 
morning?” I asked her one day. 

“If I don’t have a lot,” she an¬ 
swered, “I start to feel faint before 
noon.” 

“Yes, but you never cat it,” I 
pointed out. 

“I never'^have time,” she said. 

“Well, if you never have time to 
eat the cereal,” I went on, refusing 
to let well enough alone, “why do 
you put so much in your bowl?’* 


“I told you,” she replied wither- 
ingly. “If I don’t have a lot of oat¬ 
meal in the morning, I start to feel 
faint before noon.” 

The Premise Shifters are another 
devious breed. I have a sister who is 
an accomplished one. The other 
night she was saying she couldn’t 
understand why I had sent my 
daughters to the local private school. 
It was important for kids to be 
brought up in a democratic atmo¬ 
sphere, she said, and not be snobs. 

I explained that the school was 
excellent and had a well-endowed 
scholarship fund which enabled 
pupils from any social or economic 
background to attend. There was a 
plumber’s daughter, a policeman’s 
son, a hairdresser’s son, and my 
cleaning woman’s eldest girl, who 
was very talented musically. 

That was all very well, my sister 
said, but what baffled her was why 
I wanted my children in with that 
bnnch of beatniks in the first place. 
When I suggested that we were 
talking about snobs, my sister said 
I was trying to evade the issue. 

Crazy Conversation. When you 
get these types together, it’s hopeless 
attempting to discuss anything in 
an orderly manner. Yesterday at a 
cocktail party a friend m^ntione;^ 
that he had recently got over a 
bad bout of Asian flu, which had 
affected his motor reflexes. A 
woman near him. Proceeding Rea¬ 
sonably From a Wrong Premise, 
said she had trouble driving a car, 
too. She added that she was going to 

^55 
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have to take another driving test 
soon, and she hoped the examiner 
wouldn’t be too exacting. 

One of the Haters present hap¬ 
pened to know the examiner—a 
so-and-so if ever he’d met one— 
who held his job only because he 
was the nephew of the mayor (an¬ 
other so-and-so). A lurking Premise 
Shifter managed to turn the subse¬ 
quent listing of the mayor’s person¬ 
ality faults into an appraisal of the 
town’s traffic problem—a situation 
which a listening female Irrational 
Rationalizer seemed to feel was in 


some way responsible for the poor 
architecture in the town centre. The 
sight of the new bus terminal, she 
said, actually made her deathly ill. 
Whereupon a sleepy-eyed Mono- 
loguist philosopher, abruptly com¬ 
ing alive, commented on the brevity 
of our sojourn in this vale of tears 
and commenced a rambling disserta¬ 
tion on the Life to Come. 

As I disengaged myself from the 
group, I had one thought. I don’t 
know much about the Eternal Life, 
but in a conversation like this. Life 
Here and Now can seem eternal. 


Cartoon Quips 

Yol'ng thing at front door, to her escort: “I enjoyed every penny of our 
evening.” -M. Blamhard 

Man, in traffic jam, to passenger: “I’ve got a job with a real challenge— 
getting to and from work.” — Serrano 

Eskimo girl to Eskimo boy : “It’s not that I don’^like you—it’s just that 
you’ve got such a cold nose.” —Snio 

Chairman of woollen-company board: “Good news, gentlemen! Our 
research department has developed a moth that will cat synthetics.” 

—George Date 


Wife to husband: “This affluent society I keep hearing about—when 
arc we going to join it ? ” —Serrano 

)ft gi lie 

A Bad Break 

A PLUMP, well-fed lion was explaining to a starving friend the secret of 
his success. “It’s easy,” he said. “All you have to do is to take a job in an 
office and cat a different member of the staff each day.” 

The second lion took this advice and for six months all went well. Then 
suddenly he was given the sack. Meeting his friend the next day, he ex¬ 
plained : “I made a great mistake yesterday, I ate the man who makes the 
morning coffee, and they soon misscddiim.” -^TiuBiu 
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Yogurt’s 

March From Cult 
to Custom 

The taste for this centuries-old food of 
the East is now sweeping tlie West 


By James Stewart-Ctordon 


A T ONE time identified in the 

/\ West as sour milk with a 
JL jL university education, yogurt 
(curd) is making history. It has soft- 
pedalled its twilit past as a health 
food and general cure-all, sweetened 
its taste and come storming on as 
a dieter’s delicacy and one of the 
fastest-growing convenience foods 
ever. To the more romantic of its 
new devotees it is the space-age thrill 
with the hinted-at power to make 
people look like a film star, play golf 
like a professional and stay slim 
and rosc-peta 1-soft for ever. 

The great yogurt mania has 
affected even such temples of gastro¬ 
nomy as France, where morc'yogurt 


is eaten than in any other country 
on earth in 1967, 50 million 
Frenchmen ate 1,700 million pots 
and toppled tradition by cutting 
down on their cheese. 

Originally the easily transported 
food of the nomads of Persia and 
Asia Minor, yogurt has long been 
the darling of health-food addicts; 
it could, its champions claimed, 
prolong life, correct overweight, 
tighten laggard stomach muscles, 
restore thinning hair, even make 
planned parenthood a necessity for 
men of 103. 

Eventually shorn of its health- 
fringe magic, yogurt had to be given 
a new character. The first target was 
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YOGURTS MARCH FROM CULT TO CUSTOM 


its taste. So long as it was regarded 
as purely a health food, its naturally 
acid flavour was assumed to be part 
of its curative powers. Realizing that 
the acid taste was no longer an asset, 
the yogurt makers decided that the 
time had come to sweeten it and at 
the same time keep its calories under 
control by using partially skimmed 
milk in the production process. 

Some manufacturers planted pre¬ 
served fruit on the bottom of yogurt 
pots, gave instructions for stirring, 
and the yogurt reverse-sundae was 
born. Others introduced factory- 
stirred yogurt, \vhich combined it 
with fruit in a sugar base. Once 
yogurt was changed from something 
that was supposed to be good for 
you to something that tasted good, 
its success was assured. Of some 20 
flavours now available, .strawberry, 
cherrv, peach and blueberry lead 
the list. 

World interest in yogurt began in 
France at the Pasteur Institute in 
the early 1900s. There, Russian 
scientist Elie Metchnikoff, co-win¬ 
ner of the Nobel Prize in 1908 for 
his work with white corpuscles, be¬ 
gan to worry about what he consid¬ 
ered premature ageing in humans. 
Metchnikoff became convinced that 
the cause was to be found in the 
large intestine. He felt that this was 
the repository of putrefying bacteria 
which poi.soned the body. 

Unable to think of a way of elimi¬ 
nating man’s large intestine, Metch¬ 
nikoff turned to investigating vital 
statistics to discover which nation 


had the best record of longevity. 
Ultimately he discovered a report 
stating that in Bulgaria, for every 
thousand deaths recorded, an aver¬ 
age of four were of people over the 
age of 100. He also discovered that 
all of them ate yogurt. Convinced 
that this was the secret, Metchnikoff 
named and pinpointed Lactobacillus 
bulgaricus (which he found in Bul¬ 
garian yogurt) as the friendly agent 
which acted to destroy putrescent 
bacteria in the intestine. 

Metchnikoff’s investigations at¬ 
tracted the attention of a Barcelona 
businessman named Isaac Carasso. 
After getting cultures from Bulgaria 
and from the Pasteur Institute, 
Carasso began to manufacture 
yogurt for sale through pharmacies. 
The business grew slowly, and he 
extended his activities to France, 
putting iniiharge his son Daniel— 
for whom he had named his product 
Danone—and later to the United 
States. 

As prepared in remote Balkan vil¬ 
lages, yogurt is acid, thick and high 
in butterfat. Today’s commercial 
version has been so transformed that 
it is virtually a new product. Its 
basis is a culture composed of two 
types of bacteria, Lactobacillus buU 
garicus and Streptococcus thermo- 
philus. Their action makes yogurt 
an easily assimilated food which is 
digested twice as quickly as milk. 

In industrial yogurt production, 
milk is pasteurized, partly cooled, 
and the culture is added. The entire 
process takes several hours; if it goes 
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on too long, the yogurt becomes too 
acid and is inedible. The partially 
skimmed but protein-rich rriilk 
now used by most producers gives 
yogurt its major nutritive value. 
The number of calorics in an eight- 
ounce cup ranges from 130 to 140, 
depending upon the brand, as 
opposed to 160 calories in the same 
amount of whole milk. Although 
flavoured varieties have 250 or mor^ 
calories per cup, this is still well 
below the 345 calories in a small 
piece of apple pic. 

Some people claim that more than 
just being another food, yogurt is an 
emotional barometer, hi a restau¬ 
rant catering to the lunchtime 
secretarial trade, one of the counter- 
hands remarked, “The moment I 
see a girl who usually eats a couple 


of sandwiches suddenly switch to 
yogurt and an apple, I know she’s 
in love.” 

Backing up yogurt’s rocket-like 
success are massed formations of 
cookery-book experts and public- 
spirited yogurt manufacturers, all 
issuing avalanches of information 
on new ways to increase its use by 
casting it in any of 1,001 roles. But 
nothing anyone says about yogurt 
should surprise the informed. It 
tnay not be the elixir of health the 
Romans claimed it was, or the hair- 
restorer the Persians believed it to 
be. But it is refreshing and readily 
digestible, it can be made to suit 
almost any taste, and as a dessert and 
betwcen-mcals pick-me-up it has 
been accepted with surprising speed 
by a surprising number of people. 


better of the Lazv 

Puzzi.Ei) by the woman driver's excuse that she wa^making an “S" turn, 
the policeman asked her to explain, “You start by making a ‘U’ turn,” 
she said, “then you realize you arc in a one-way street,” —b. j. Kaiia«ay 


Talk-Back 

Before her teenage son left for a party one evening, a widowed mother 
told him when she expected him home and how she hoped he would 
conduct himself. It was the usual maternal lecture, ending with, “Remem¬ 
ber, Michael, I am responsible for you?” 

Mike gave her a friendly hug. “Don’t worry, Mum,” he told her. 
“You’re doing a grand job. You just don’t have enough confidence in 

yourself.” —Mn. E. H. Viterwe 

Doug had been asking his father for money rather too frequently. My 
husband decided it was time for a little lecture. At the end of his talk he 
asked if Doug realized how long and hard he worked to get the money 
he had. Doug was silent and thoughtful a minute, and then answered, 
“You’re lucky. I have to beg for mine !* —Mr*, j. j. Eiierbrook 
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A BIRD 

1 ' SAMOA 

Jealous^ loving, regal as an empress, she seemed 
almost human. And in her funny, proud way she 
ruled the roost. Her guardian tells the enchanting 
story of the crane that came to stay 


By Dayton Hyde 



T iHERE was no time to think. 
The crane was already half 
submerged in the rushing 
water, her eyes bewildered and half 
closed, her life ebbing fast. I knew 
that only instinct kept her on the 
floating nest she had built before 
the early spring rains had turned the 
river into a raging sea. 

Already shaking from the cold, I 
shed my clothes, dropped them on a 
clean patch of snow and moved 
quickly into the water. The icy tor¬ 
rent took my breath away and .swept 
me, helplessly numb, deeper into 
the flood. Then a wave crashed over 
my head, bringing me to my senses. 
“You bird-crazy fool,” I thought 
bitterly. “What are you trying to 
do.?” 

But there was no one else to help. 
My older brother Ted, who em¬ 
ployed me on his large Oregon 
ranch, deplored my tendency to 
abandon work in favour of wildlife. 
And Roy, the Red Indian cowboy 
who haa first spotted the sandhill 
crane, was too old. 

“She done a lot of work makin’ 
her nest safe from varmints,” Roy 
had told me the night before. “But 
she made one big mistake. She 
hooked it in the barbed wire where 
it crosses the channel and if the river 
keeps risin’, her nest will go plumb 


under.” So here I was up to my neck 
in freezing water. 

Another wave crashed over my 
head. I clutched a passing cake of 
ice and tried to rest as the current 
swept me down towards the crane’s 
nest. Croaking with anger, the hen 
tried to defend her two eggs but, as 
she flapped a wing, the nest began 
to disintegrate and she was swept 
under. Barbed wire tore at my hair 
as I caught the eggs with orte des¬ 
perate lunge. When I spluttered up, 
I saw, far downstream, the hen’s 
wing break from the water in one 
last, dying flap. 

Hampered by the eggs, I kicked 
hard for shore, hooked myself up 
the bank with my elbows and lay 
there gasping. From somewhere in 
the mists, the sandhill crane’s mate 
called sadly, hoping for an answer 
that would never come. Then sud¬ 
denly, great wings were over me as 
the male, beating hard against the 
wind and rain, dropped from the 
sky in anger and alarm. Desperately 
he crouched, feigning injury^ &ying 
to lure me away. 

Glancing down at the eggs in my 
hand, I felt for one fleeting moment 
a terrible guilt and shame. Forget¬ 
ting myself, I called to him. “For¬ 
give me, bird, I am trying to help.” 

Numbed by the cold, I dressed 



and ran to the car. Half an 
hour later the prcciou^s eggs 
were soaking up heat in my 
little house in the town 
of Bly—while I fought off 
pneumonia in a hot bath. 

Weeks went by before it 
became obvious that one of the 
eggs would never hatch 
but, miracle of miracles, 
the second contained life. ^ 

The egg was such a 
masterpiece, however, so beauti¬ 
fully mottled with soft browns 
and greens, that I was almost 
disappointed to see ’is perfection 
burst asunder. 

First came a small hi)Ic, about the 
diameter of a pencil, in the larger 
end of the egg. The .small, rubbery 
red beak that poked through looked 
inadequate for such a tough job, 
but then I noticed it was capped 
with a white egg-tooth, which is 
nature’s key to the eggshell prison 
and which disappears after the first 
few days of the chick’s life. As the 
hole widened, I saw the inner mem¬ 
brane of the egg, angry with ex¬ 
posed veins. For a time, the bird 
rested from its labours and seemed 
almost to have given up the struggle. 
Then the tappings began again, and 
the hole grew and became a trench 
encircling the cap. Finally, the shell 
cracked asunder, and the wet, be¬ 
draggled chick flopped out. 

“It’s sweet,” my wife Gerdi .said. 
“But what it cat.^” 

I made a mad dash to the nearest 


big library, 6o miles 
away, only to find that 
there was no book on the care 
and feeding of sandhill 
cranes. I returned to Hlv, 
grabbed a shovel and dug up 
some worms. For a long day 
and night I spent a tender 
vigil at the chick’s side until, 
at last, in the cold dawn, 
it reached out and 
took a crushed worm 
from my fingers. 

Shouting, I dashed into the bed¬ 
room, “It ate! It ate!” 

“You’ve woken the baby,” Gerdi 
answered. 

Later that same morning my 
brother phoned. “1 haven’t seen you 
at work for days,” he said. 

“It’s that sandhill-crane egg,” I 
c.xplained. “It’s hatched! I.have to 
feed . . .” But he had already hung 
up. 

Sandy—as wc named the little 
crane—did require a lot of crushed 
worms, as well as large quantities 
of raw liver. And any crumb 
that fell from our son’s high“chjir 
was instantly devoured with shrill 
pipings for more. Young Dayton 
soon decided it was much more fun 
to shove food over the edge to Sandy 
that to cat it himself. However much 
our feeding programme was by | 
guesswork, Sandy prospered. But 
one problem would haunt us to 
the end of her days. In i6 years 
she never realized that she was not 
human« 

As summer approached, Sandy’s 
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A BIRD NAMED SANDY 


feathers came pushing through her 
soft buff down and as if by magic 
she was transformed, first into an 
ungainly young lady, and then into 
a stately and imposing empress, 
some four feet tall with a wingspan 
of over six feet. 

She had all the lovely ways of 
the wild crane, the same dance 
steps, the same proud, stentorian 
voice, the same way of bowing to 
greet a friend. 

I would spread my arms, flap 
them like wings, and round and 
round the garden we would go and 
then out over the hot summer fields. 
When, lungs bursting, I would stop 
to look round, the curtains of the 
neighbouring houses would flutter 
as giggling faces quickly retreated. 

Then came the day when Sandy, 
catching a sudden gust of wind, be¬ 
came accidentally, irretrievably air¬ 
borne. With a squawk of mingled 
terror and delight, she sailed high 
and uncertainly out over the town— 
until, realizing I was no longer with 
her, she whooped with surprise and 
headed pell-mell for home. 

From that day on, flying became 
her joy. I cannot truthfully call it 
her great abiding passion because 
her great abiding passion was me. 

For planes she held a lifetime 
hatred. She would tip her head 
back, challenge them full voice, and 
often attempt to escort them out of 
her territory. Fortunately for the 
pilots, she never quite understood 
the speed of the demons. By the 


time she gained i,ooo feet of eleva¬ 
tion, they would be retreating in 
terror and Sandy could settle com¬ 
fortably to earth, smug with the 
satisfaction that she had protected 
her family. 

In the night, Sandy kept vigil 
on the front porch, watching us 
through the window and quietly 
purring some sandhill-crane devo¬ 
tion only she understood. During 
all the years she guarded us, we 
were never once attacked by ban¬ 
dits or a travelling salesman. 

When- Christmas approached that 
year, we found ourselves facing a 
major problem, for Gerdi had mar¬ 
ried me on the condition that what¬ 
ever the primitive life to which I 
subjected her, we would always re¬ 
turn to her family’s home in Cali¬ 
fornia for the holiday. But what 
about Sandy? In the end she went 
with us, sitting on my wife’s lap. 

By her second Christmas, Sandy 
had achieved a magnificent stature, 
with lovely, soft grey plumage, fore¬ 
head of bright-rose caruncle, and a 
voice that could be heard half-way 
to the moon. But she hated loud, 
sharp noises other than her own. I 
could, by tapping my knife handle 
against wood, cue her into crashing 
forth like some berserk opera star ^ 
with massive, staccato squawks that 
sounded like laughter. 

That second year, on our Christ¬ 
mas trip, wc stopped at a place 
known as “Bill and Kathy’s.” It so 
happened that the new bartender 
there had recently dropped in at the 
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ranch. Spotting my wife and me as 
we fed Dayton and our new daugh¬ 
ter, Ginny, he came rushing over to 
ask about Sandy. Learning that she 
was waiting in the car, he bright¬ 
ened immediately. 

“Say, would you do me a fa¬ 
vour.?” he asked. “There’s a drunk 
in the bar, and I can’t get him to 
leave. Maybe if you ...” The whole 
plan crashed into place. 

I went to the car for Sandy, who 
stepped casually out on to the pave¬ 
ment, flapped her wings noisily by 
way of stretching, preened a feather 
or two, then followed me noncha¬ 
lantly into the bar. Solemnly I sat 
down on a stool while .Sandy step¬ 
ped up beside me. You could have 
heard the proverbial pin drop when 
I said, “Give me and mv old friend 
here a drink.” 

“Coming up,” the bartender re¬ 
plied, filling two glasses with water 
poured from a vodka bottle, Sandy 
dipped her beak in the glass, drank 
thirstily, then drank again. There 
was a rattling gasp as a big, red- 
faced man pushed himself clumsily 
to his feet. “Whoosh!” he stam¬ 
mered. As he sidled by, I tapped 
the back of my knife on the edge of 
the bar. Sandy’s great yellow eyes 
sparkled, her head went back in 
thunderous “laughter,” and while 
we covered our splitting eardrums, 
the drunk fled into the street. 

Knowing Sandy, I inevitably be- 
^came a devout crane man. But then, 
in her second year and as though to 


spur my concern, less than half of 
all the wild cranes that migrated 
south returned to Bly the following 
spring. 

1 began to investigate, and before 
long I learned that Sandy had few 
relatives. Most reports of sandhill 
cranes, I discovered, were actually 
sightings of little brown, or lesser 
sandhills, a much smaller bird that 
not only lacks the style of its huge 
cousin but is open game. The little 
brown is only a winter visitor to the 
United Slates, It nests in the far 
north of Canada where, protected by 
the wilderness, it numbers about 
100,000 birds. 

But the grey, greater sandhill is a 
native American bird needing every 
bit of protection it can get. In my 
studies I found there were only two 
main islands of population, in Ore¬ 
gon and in Michigan, with a few 
smaller postulations scattered in 
between. 

By writing letters, by a relentless 
pursuit of biologists and by hitching 
plane and helicopter rides over 
most of the known nesting marshes, 
I determined that there were fewer 
than 6,000 greater sandhills in all 
the United States. 

At my brother’s ranch, I some¬ 
times felt guilty about spending so 
much time on Sandy and her kin, 
but the spring of 1954 brought a 
great change to our lives. Perhaps 
my brother was sick of hearing 
about cranes. At any rate he sent 
me, with my growing family, some 
^35 miles north-west to manage 
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A BIRD NAMED SANDY 


Yamsi, the great ranch that had 
been pioneered by my uncle, and 
the place where I had spent my 
boyhood. 

As a child, I had fallen in love 
with Yamsi, for it was nature itself 
and sheltered all manner of wild 
things. Some ten miles long, the 
ranch contained the valley of the 
headwaters of the Williamson River 
and had, on both sides, a buffer 
zone of from 30 to 100 miles of un¬ 
inhabited forest, giving the place the 
seclusion I loved. 

Best of all, there was a marsh 
potential that I could now develop 
for the sandhills. Even on moving 
day, when Sandy and I should have 
been helping Gerdi, we were off 
gathering eggs from drowning nests 
in Bly. 

At the ranch, Gerdi had the big 
stone house and three young chil¬ 
dren to manage, while I ran some 
1,500 cattle, 6,000 acres of land, and 
100,000 acres of leased range. Sandy, 
accepting the move with good grace, 
took over as foreman. 

With loud and lusty comment, 
that bird bossed everything. In her 
years on the ranch, we never cor¬ 
ralled a steer on the first try, for 
whenever we herded an animal in, 
Sandy would come up from no¬ 
where to defend the gate and fill the 
heavens with her laughter. 

Although she did have one defi¬ 
nite—alas, violent—antipathy. In 
her long lifetime, she could never 
tolerate a strange woman wearing 


slacks. She would pretend to mind 
her own business, but her crafty 
eyes would sparkle with rage and 
she would circle ever closer to the 
target, still seeming to ignore it, 
before darting in to deliver some 
stabs to the back pocket. 

I’m sure there were also storms 
between my wife and Sandy that I 
never glimpsed, for Gerdi was as 
avid a gardener as Sandy was a pull¬ 
er-upper, carefully shaking the soil 
off each plant and laying it neatly 
back beside its hole. And there was 
something about a clean white sheet 
on a clothes-line that Sandy could 
never resist. It had to be stabbed 
with a muddy bill. Just as we 
branded our cattle, she never in¬ 
sisted on more than a simple 
trademark, and yet she was never 
satisfied until each piece of clean 
linen bore her brand. 

For the most part, Sandy treated 
Gerdi with the studied indifference 
of a wife for a mistress. Put bluntly, 
she snubbed her. If there were 
moments when she wondered what 
Gerdi’s exact position was in my 
life, it never occurred to her that she 
herself was not the lady of the house 
and Gerdi not a servant who cooked 
and looked after the children. 

One evening, having put the chil¬ 
dren to bed, Gerdi and I were en¬ 
joying a quiet moment in front of a 
roaring fire. Suddenly, there was a 
squawk of jealous reproach from 
Sandy, pacing her lonely vigil out¬ 
side and watching, as usual. 
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through the front window. “She 
needs a mate,” I said. 

“But the two of you make sudi a 
lovely couple,” Gerdi answered. 

Nevertheless, we reared a male, 
hatching him, as we had Sandy, 
from a salvaged egg. Since she was 
undisputed cjucen of the ranch, and 
the male had a reddish tinge, we 
named him “Red King.” 

Cranes do not mate until they arc 

■ ^ 

three or four, so trying to interest 
the King in Sandy right away was 
useless. We hoped something might 
happen at age two, for Red King 
developed into a magniricent speci¬ 
men. But, handsome he was, he 
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did not impress Sandy, who simply 
refused to think of herself as a crane. 

Oh, she was sociable with him, as 
long as I was out of sight and mind, 
but whenever I hove into view, she 
would immediately desert his side 
for mine. Which accounted, no 
doubt, for Red King’s vile temper. 

Since Sandy was so faithful to me, 
I more or less lost hope about her 
prospects as a mother. Not wishing 
to trouble her with the burden of 
.sitting on some obviously infertile 
eggs, 1 gathered up her first two 
treasures and put them, from force 
of habit, under a bantam hen. I’hrcc 
w'eeks l.iter, Sandy laid two more 
eggs. Again I .set them under a 
bantam. 

It was a big mistake, releasing 
Sandy from the responsibilities of 
motherhood. The eggs were fertile 
and four chicks hatched! In vain 
now I tried to interest her in taking 
over at \c:AS^part of her duties, but 
she would just stare at me, then 
turn quictlv and, with a staged sort 
of dignity, walk off and leave me 
to my work. Everything cl.se I did 
she had to supervi.sc, but not this. 

I soon found I could not rear the 
young together but had to give each 
a foster mother. If two were to¬ 
gether, all might go well for a while, 
but then one would get in a good 
solid peck and the other would flee 
in headlong suicidal retreat, rccjuir- 
ing much quiet soothing on my part 
to calm down. (In the wild there 
seems to be a preponderant number 

cranes who lay two eggs, hatch 
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two chicks, but bring up only one.) 

As soon as the chicks were big 
enough to be safe from owls, they 
were given complete freedom. 
From then on, I was followed every¬ 
where by four young cranes, with 
Sandy in the lead and King grum¬ 
bling along behind. If I went to the 
barn, they all went to the barn; if I 
forgot something and went back to 
the house, they all went back to the 
house. That summer, we did every¬ 
thing in sevens. 

Gradually, the young cranes lost 
their down, began to flap their 
wings and try to flv At times, I 
would toss a small stick in the air, 
leap and flap my arms. Sandy would 
catch the mood, seize the stick, toss 
it and bow low. All seven of us 
would join the circle in the fantastic 
dance of the sandhill cranes. 

Now when you’re trying to run 
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a tough cow outfit, such antics arc 
a little suspect. It was somewhere 
about here that old Walt appeared 
in our lives. When I first met him 
it was clear that I was in no way 
interviewing him. Walt was inter¬ 
viewing me. “How many cows you 
run?” he asked. 

Exaggerating, I muttered, “About 
a thousand,” 

“Never did work for one of them 
small outfits,” he answered. 

But jobs must have been tough to 
find that year, for Walt did decide 
to come to Yamsi with me. I tried 
to slip him into the bunkhouse, but 
as we drove up, six noisy cranes 
charged up in a welcoming storm, 

“What in hell’s them thing.s?” 
Walt yelled. 

“Greater sandhill cranes,” I 
shouted back. 

“They look like birds to me,” 
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Walt snorted. ^‘My Gawd. Birds!** 

The next morning, sensing his 
dislike, the cranes kept Walt cor¬ 
nered for four hours in the out¬ 
house. He hung out his washing 
and they departed with his socks. 

Inevitably, Walt discovered that 
just after sunrise every morning the 
boss joined the cranes in a big circle, 
talked to them, bowed, tossed a stick 
and danced. “I thought this here 
was supposed to be a cow outfit,” he 
grumbled. 

The situation grew worse. I had 
lost weight under, the emotional 



impact of Walt’s disapproving eye 
an^ had begun snapping at my 
family, when one morning I came 
round the corner of the barn to find 
old Walt himself, hat in hand, grey 
hair flying. He stood in a circle 
with Sandy and her family, a big 
silly grin on his face, and with every 
flap of his arms, he was jumping 
higher than I ever had. 

By autumn, Sandy’s children— 
whom we named Eeny, Mceny, 
Miney and Moe—stood over four 
feet tall, and with the exception of 
poor Moc, had achieved near 
physical perfection. Unhappy Moe! 
He was always the slowest, whether 
from weakness of body, or mind, 
or a bit of both, I know not. 

As the days turned colder, an in¬ 
nate restlessness made the young 
cranes look to the leaden skies, and 
they began begging me to leave 
Yamsi, perhaps fearing that I would 
one day fly south without so much 
as telling them the way. 

One cold morning, when the 
meadows were all brown and the 
willow leaves had sailed off down 
the stream like slender fairyboats, I 
went out with the young birds for 
the last time. They called excitedly 
and tugged at my clothes before 
leaping into the air to rise higher 
and higher until, finally, they began 
slipping southward, caught irre¬ 
trievably in the towering vortex of 
migration. 

1 had wanted them to stay, but 
so little was known of the migratory 
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[ habits of cranes that I was forced to 
' let them go. Somewhere along their 
course, I hoped, the tame young 
birds were bound to cause a fuss, 
which would give me some indica¬ 
tion of their instinctive route. I had 
notified the Fish and Wildlife Ser¬ 
vice of their migration, but during 
that winter all up and down the 
western fly way there was silence. 

By March, all the wild cranes who 
nested in the Yamsi Valley had 
come home—but without Ecny, 
Meeny, Miney or Moe. Then a 
farmer some 2op miles away 
phoned to say that he had one of my 
cranes in his shed, so tame that be 
could walk right up and touch it. 
Frantically, I sped southward. But 
the “crane” turned out to be a great 
blue heron, tame only because it was 
dying. 

In May, seven months after their 
migration, I learned that the cranes 
might be in the San Francisco Zoo. 

I threw the back scat out of the car, 
waved to my startled wife, who was 
about to give birth to our fourth ' 
child, and set out for San Francisco, 
500 miles south. 

The zoo officials were not happy 
over the possible loss of their rare 
cranes. I was told that, unless I 
could produce a permit for keeping 
cranes and could identify the birds, 
they would stay put. 

My permk, it turned out, ante¬ 
dated theirs by several years. That 
left the problem of identification. 1 
had not banded the birds for fear 
they would get hung up on fences, 


but surely they could identify me.^ 

Approaching the huge aviary, 
my heart skipped a beat as 
I recognized Eeny, Mceny and 
Miney! Poor Moe was not there, 
undoubtedly a victim of nature’s 
strict law: survival of the fittest. 

My elation turned to embarrass¬ 
ment, however, as the cranes wan¬ 
dered to and fro without paying 
any attention to me. Suddenly 1 re¬ 
membered Jan, a young German 
ranch hand who had come to us for 
the summer to learn English. He 
had always called the cranes in to 
feed as he milked our Jersey cow. 
After he left, we had found that the 
only way we could get the cow to let 
down her milk, or the cranes to 
feed, was to imitate his accent. 

I started to call the cow. “Coom, 
Jusscy! Coom, Jusscy!” All havoc 
broke loose. Eeny, Meeny and Min¬ 
ey jerked to full height, called loud¬ 
ly and stared at the crowd of people 
around the aviary. Then they spot¬ 
ted me. 

Shrieking wildly, they left the 
other birds and flung themselves 
at the wire lietwcen us. “Say, mis¬ 
ter,” yelled one man, “those birds 
know you!” 

An hour later, the cranes and I 
were migrating north. 

At the ranch, which I had recently 
bought from my uncle, Sandy con¬ 
tinued to dog my heels in complete 
adoration, with the disgruntled Red 
King, mad and muttering, grum¬ 
bling reluctantly along. Sandy Was 
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utterly haughty and dignified. 
(“Opposites attract each other,” said 
Gerdi.) If she nested that year, we 
never found the eggs. The following 
spring, however, a strange thing 
happened. 

As the nesting season approached, 
Sandy became even more attentive 
to me and even more in contempt 
of King. I tried my best to throw 
them together, but Sandy plainly 
considered his species second choice. 
At times, the poor exasperated male 
would sneak up when my back was 
turned and attack me. But if his 
valour ever gaVe her pleasure, 
Sandy never showed it. 

I’hen one day, quite unexpected¬ 
ly, Sandy came creeping to me in 
abject shame. For years she had been 
at the top of the pecking order on 
the ranch, dominating everything 
with her lofty and elegant ways. 
But now she was utterly dishev¬ 
elled and pathetically nervous. She 
crowded against me, squawking 
miserably, and then fled across the 
fields for the other pastures, where 
she stood at last, lonely and sad. 

Fearing some predator had come 
in from the forest, I rushed across 
the old log bridge towards the barn. 
There was Red King, standing erect 
and regal before a feeding trough, 
with young Meeny beside nim. Fin¬ 
ally tiring of Sandy’s devotion to 
me, the iCing had found a new 
queen. 

Poor Sandy! Divorced by the 
King, she sank quickly to the bot¬ 
tom of the peck-ordered heap. Nor 


were the birds done with her. On 
the following morning, I picked her 
up half-dead in my arms and car¬ 
ried the wretched misfit to safety. 
For months she ate sparsely, stayed 
loose-feathered and miserable, or 
stood with head tucked beneath her 
wing. In time, however, tenderly 
nursed and isolated with gentle 
Miney for company, she adjusted 
to the other cranes, living her life 
on their social periphery, humble 
where once she had been proud. 

But sometimes I would sec traces 
of the old queen. When Red King 
wandered near with his voung 
mate, she would turn her bact and, 
with haughty nonchalance, lead her 
unwed group away. “Four kids,” 
she seemed to say, “Let he/ try that I 
Besides, I never liked him much 
anyway.” 

Living with Sandy and her fam¬ 
ily, and with the other cranes at 
Yamsi so much part of our lives, 
it was easy to forget that beyond 
the isolatea valley the sandhill crane 
—^whose nesting is mainly restricted 
to fast-disappearing marshes—was 
facing extinction. 

Sandhills need vast marshes fi>r 
two reasons: first, to stimulate their 
breeding impulses and, ^hen, for 
nest safety. A crane’s conspicuous, j. 
often floating nest is difficult to hide 
from predators except where the 
marshes are-extensive or the veg^td- ; 
tion is heavy. 

“Breeding stimuli” arc a proMettt'' 
because, in the first hours after, a V 
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young crane hatches, the surround¬ 
ing environment is “imprinted” so 
indelibly that once the bird reaches 
maturity, it requires a similar en¬ 
vironment to start its reproductive 
cycle. But what if there is no marsh 
available ? 

Another great factor in the sand¬ 
hills’ decline is that they do not 
breed before their third or fourth 
year. So long as they arc with their 
parents, the young seem to survive 
very well, but in their second year 
they must fend for themselves 
against new, unfamiliar dangers; 
agricultural poisons, guns, power 
lines, all of civilization s hazards, as 
well as natural predators. 

Over the years, I have become 
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convinced that we humans must 
help endangered species by building 
captive flocks. At Yamsi, we rear a 
succession of new cranes every year. 
Since it would do the species little 
good to bring up a flock of “zoo 
birds,” completely tame to man¬ 
kind, we undertook to rear cranes 
that were truly wild, able to fend 
for themselves, to accept other sand¬ 
hills as their own kind, wary of 
man and other predators. 

Accordingly, we first set a single 
egg under a bantam hen experi¬ 
enced in hatching baby cranes. 
Then we set up opaque panels to 
form a V, with the open part of the 
V looking out over a marsh, so the 
young chick would be properly 
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imprinted with its future habitat. 

As soon as the little bird was large 
enough to be safe from owls, we 
let him wander about free. Unfor¬ 
tunately, I forgot that he would 
have nothing on which to base his 
identity. Since no other cranes were 
present, he latched on to the first 
moving objects that were taller than 
himself. These happened to be 
horses, and the crane assumed 
that he must be one of them. 

That created some havoc among 
my half-broken cow ponies, until 
they became accustomed to the 
affectionate little stranger. Even¬ 
tually, he did meet others of his own 
species and, although for a thne he 
was still torn between the horses 


and the cranes, he finally migrated 
south that autumn with wild 
companions. 

I spent another one of my long, 
tense winters staring up at those 
empty skies. Then one March morn¬ 
ing a single sandhill cut from a 
group on high and planed swiftly 
downward, straight to his old V 
panel where he began hammering 
in his pan for food. He was prob¬ 
ably the first captive-raised sandhill 
ever put into a wild flock as a fully 
migrating member. 

Now I was convinced that the 
battle for survival could be won by 
skilled captive management. And I 
realized what a truly unique gift 
our Sandy had 'given her fellow 
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creatures. She had paved the way 
for this new concept which has so 
brightened the future of the sand¬ 
hill cranes. 

One day as she glided over the mar¬ 
shes on her evening flight, Sandy’s 
own wings were still and some 
premonition made me watch her as 
she sailed high, cleaving the warm, 
sweet summer air with her great 
wings. 

Spreading my own arms, I 
flapped them awkwardly and ran 
clumsily over the meadow as Sandy 
called down to me, laughing hoarse¬ 
ly at our private joke. 

When she returned from her 
evening tour she seemed visibly 
tired and, as she settled into her long 
glide home, I suddenly saw that her 
speed was carrying her past the 
meadow and on towards the barn. 
She strove desperately to brake as 
she soared over the tops of the pines 
and tried frantically to land in a 
small, round horse corral of heavy 
logs. But the angle was too great and 
she crashed into the wall. 

She lay quietly in my arms as I 
parried her towards the house. Her 
hip was broken and one long leg 
hung useless. There was no hope. 
Some distance from the stream, the 
old crane struggled to get down, and 
I laid her on a bed of clover. 

For a time, I sat with her on the 
bank, talking softly, as if by my 
clui^sy, inadequate words 1 could 
^help ea^ the pain. She only blinked^ 
l^cr gi^t yellow eyes, as though 


mystifled at the swiftness of it all. 
When I left her to call Gerdi and 
the children, she watched me go, 
her head erect, beak slightly parted, 
still proud, still full of her love for 
me. It was my last glimpse of her 
alive. 

When we came back moments 
later, Sandy had gone down to the 
stream and, like some grey, feath¬ 
ered Ophelia, drowned herself in 
the placid water. 

It is safe now for women to wear 
slacks on our ranch, Gerdi’s wash¬ 
ing always comes in clean from the 
line, and jets violate our air-space at 
will. But the chances are that our 
youngest children, John and Taylor, 
will never amount to much, for 
they will have to grow up without 
Sandy’s nursemaiding ways. For lO 
years that crane dominated my mar¬ 
riage like some overbearing mother- 
in-law; yelWiow that she is no longer 
here to edge between us, Gerdi and 
I hardly know what to do with our 
new-found freedom. 

We buried Sandy beneath a giant 
pine that stands, oddly crane-likc 
and alert, overlooking the ranch 
house, the family and the valley 
that she loved. 

The winds finger the branches of 
the pine and murmur softly, like 
the whispering caress of crane 
wings from an evening sky. Her 
name, carved in the bark, has 
already begun to weather with the 
winter storms and the golden amber 
of encrusted pitch. But in no sense 
is she forgotten. ' th» end 
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The people of Singapore—8,000 miles from the terror of London's blitz¬ 
krieg—felt secure from the dangers of war. Even on Monday, December 8, 
1941, when Malaya was invaded, they were not alarmed. After all, weren't they 
living on an "island fortress," protected by heavy guns in the south, masses 
of troops, and two powerfui new b^leships which kept constant vigii round 
their shores? The tragic weeks that foiiowed shattered the myth and left them 
stunned. With unbelievable speed, Japanese forces roiled down the Malay 
Peninsula, driving back the British army; the RAF was torn from the sky; 
Prince of Wales and Repulse were sunk in one afternoon. 

With each fresh disaster rumour and counter-rumour swept Singapore until 
finally, as 30,000 exhausted troops poured on to the island in full retreat, the 
ghastly truth dawned on its civilians: Singapore was under siege. 


I HEN came the worst shock of 
all. For days the sky had 
been darkened by the writh¬ 
ing plumes of smoke from two huge 
Bres at the naval base. At Brst people 
believed that the Japanese bombers 
had scored lucky hits on the oil 
dumps there, but then a rumour 
spread that the Bres had actually 
been started by the British. It 
seemed unbelievable, but the ru¬ 
mour was suddenly conBrmed at an 
off-the-record press conference. Not 
only had the oil dumps been set on 
Brc deliberately—the entire naval 
base had been evacuated by the 
Rwal Navy! 

This was the place where six mil- 
,,Uon cdhic feet of earth had been 


excavated after hills had been swept 
aside and a river deflected, where 
eight millioif cubic feet of earth had 
been used to reclaim swampland 
before construction had even been 
started. 

At a cost of more than £ 6 o 
million, and 17 years of concen¬ 
trated effort, a vast and mighty 
base had risen, with oil tanks hold¬ 
ing a million gallons of fuel, with 
machine shops, underground muni¬ 
tion dumps, warehouses, giant 
cranes and a floating dock (towed 
all the way from Britain) so big 
that 60,000 men could stand on its 
bottom. 

This was Britain’s great symbol of 
«aval dominance of the Pacific, a 



base with 22 square miles of deep- 
sea anchorage, barracks to house 
12,000 labourers, and a self-con¬ 
tained town with cinemas, churches 
and 17 football fields. It had been 
built for only one reason: for just 
such a moment of destiny as Britain 
now faced. 

Nothing in the story of Singa¬ 
pore’s defeat can match in grim 
irony the fact that when the mo¬ 
ment of destiny arrived, the base 
was abandoned. Worse, the decision 
to abandon it was taken before the 
troops bad crossed the causeway. 

“But I thought they’d been with¬ 
drawn to the island to defend the 
base!” one voice exclaimed at the 
press ccmference. There was no 


response from the briefing oflPiccr. 
George Hammonds, assistant editor 
of the Malaya Tribune, was another 
of those present who felt stunned. 
“Never, throughout all the defeats, 
did I feel such a sense of utter dis¬ 
may,” he summed up. “It seemed 
impossible that this naval fortress 
had been thrown away—without 
even a fight.” 

Rear-Admiral Spooner, it turned 
out, under instructions, from ^ the 
Admiralty to get his skilled person¬ 
nel away, had sent most of them to 
Ceylon, leaving only a few to give 
technical advice to the army unit 
which would carry out an elaborate 
scorched-earth scheme. Georgy' 
Hammonds recalls the 
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scene that greeted the first troops 
when they arrived at the once- 
thriving nerve centre: deserted bar¬ 
racks and administration offices, 
acres littered with abandoned equip¬ 
ment. In the barracks, half-cleaned 
belts and buckles lay on unmade 
beds. There were unfinished meals 
in the mess hall. Flies buzzed over 
the garbage, then swarmed away as 
the rats came out. 

A party of troops arrived on a 
“legitimate scrounge” and loaded 
up shirts, shorts and boots. (It would 
take 120 army trucks, making three 
trips a night, to remove rhe portable 
equipment the Navy had left be¬ 
hind.) 

Other soldiers raided a ware¬ 
house stacked with cases of cigar¬ 
ettes, bully beef and tinned fruit. 
One man, stuffing his pockets with 
cigarettes, exclaimed to Hammonds, 
“Blimey! It’s like pinching the 
rings ofi a warm body.” 

A Wedding Reception 

It was Elfrieda Retz’s wedding 
day. Freddy (as she was called) was 
an American widow who had been 
serving as a volunteer nurse at the 
General Hospital. For days, as the 
air raids increased, Philip Bloom, a 
major in the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, had been pleading for her to 
leave the island. 

Philip also worked at the hospital 
and once, when he was driving 
Freddy home, they had a blazing 
^ row over the subject. Finally 
p^hiliF had stopped the car. 


“All right,” he said. “If you must 
stay, will you marry me?” 

Freddy had agreed at once and 
had chosen the date—this morning 
of February 6. 

Both Freddy and Philip were on 
duty at the hospital as usual, but 
they had arranged to take an hour 
off for the ceremony. A heavy raid 
at ten o’clock almost wrecked their 
plans. Freddy was standing in 
Comforts Corner, a refreshment 
station near the X-ray department, 
and Philip was in the operating- 
room when a bomb scored a direct 
hit on the X-ray department. Philip, 
who knew Freddy was near the 
point of impact, went immediately 
to the shattered room. Through the 
smoke and dust, he saw Freddy on 
the floor. 

She was not hurt, but her uniform 
was ruined. However, she was 
able to bor%)w a clean one from a 
colleague, and at eleven o’clock she 
and Philip set off for the registrar’s 
office in Fullerton Building. On the 
way they stopped at a jeweller’s for 
the ring Philip had chosen, but the 
store was closed and boarded up. 
Philip banged on the wooden shut¬ 
ters, but there was no answer. Dis¬ 
appointed, they were about to leave 
when Philip spotted a street trader 
with a tray of jewels. They chose a 
cabochon sapphire ring, and hurried 
to Fullerton Building. 

‘ They had barely arrived when the 
sirens sounded again. But the tegis- 
trar, an elderly and unromantic 
^man, was anxiou$ to get the job 
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done. Philip and Freddy stood be¬ 
fore him, suitably solemn, and he 
began the ceremony. Suddenly the 
roof-spotters’ sirens sounded. That 
meant a mad rush to a shelter under 
the stairway, until they heard the 
“raiders passed” signal. 

“Now, where were we?” asked 
the registrar. 

At Freddy’s suggestion he started 
again, but the sirens sounded once 
more, and back they scuttled under 
the stairs. 

Finally they were married. The 
ceremony was ,followed by a brief- 
kiss, the perfunctory congratula¬ 
tions of the registrar, and then 
Major and Mrs. Philip Bloom drove 
pell-mell back to the hospital to help 
with the new air-raid victims. 

Freddy ran towards the nurses’ 
changing-room, returned the clean 
uniform to her friend, and changed 
into the old one. “You’d better 
hurry,” said the nurse. “There’s a 
whole new crowd at Comforts 
Corner.” 

When Freddy got there, Mrs. 
Graham White, the frail wife of 
Archdeacon Graham White, was 
vainly trying to look after a long 
line of grimy, half-naked sailors, 
survivors from Empress of Asia, a 
supply ship which had been sunk 
hy the Japanese. She had c^stributed 
tnugs of steaming tea, but as Freddy 
leached the men—some of whom 
wore nothing but towels—Mrs. 
Graham White greeted her with 
obvious relief. 

^'This is Preddy,” she announced 


to the sailors. “You’ll be glad to 
hear, gentlemen, that she got mar¬ 
ried just a few minutes ago.” 

It was then that Freddy had her 
wedding reception. One sailor 
started to cheer, and the others took 
it up. Clutching the towels round 
their waists with one hand, and 
holding up mugs of tea with the 
other, they toasted the new and 
blushing bride. 

Invasion 

Shortly after ten o’clock on the 
night of February 8, the black sky 
was lit by two rockets, one red 
and one blue, bursting far to the 
north. These were Japanese signals, 
announcing a successful landing on 
the island. 

The attack was made on the 
north-west shore, exactly the area 
west of the causeway that Brigadier 
Simson, Malaya’s Chief Engineer 
and the man in charge or civil 
defence, had wanted to defend. In 
fact, the night before, an Australian 
patrol had daringly crossed the 
Straits and pinpointed enemy troop 
concentrations there. 

But General Percival, General 
Officer commanding Malaya, had 
been obsessed with a conviction that 
the Japanese would ai^ault |;hc 
north-east beaches, and that was 
where he had deployed his main 
forces. There was only a single 
Australian division to oppose the; 
landings in the north-west. 

The Japanese were well prepared. 
Under the command of General ^ 
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Tomoyuki Yamashita, three divi¬ 
sions had been assembled with 3,000 
vehicles, 200 collapsible rubber boats 
and 100 larger landing craft. For a 
week the troops had practised land¬ 
ings day and night in the countless 
creeks and small rivers in Johorc. 

The first assault wave, comprising 
4,000 veterans of fighting in China, 
crossed the straits in complete dark¬ 
ness. The British defenders had, set 
up several brilliant searchlights to 
illuminate the waters, but no in¬ 
structions ever reached the search¬ 
light or artillery crews. It was left 
to the infantry to send up SOS 
signals to alert them, but although 
the Australians opened a withering 
fire on the first two waves of boats, 
the Japanese were soon ashore along 
the entire front. 

Before the Aussies knew what 
was happening, they were fighting 
with bayonets against an enemy 
that seemed to surround them. Men 
cursed and stumbled into each other 
in the dark. 

Many of the Japanese had com¬ 
passes strapped to their wri.sts. 
The Australians, who had no com- 
passes, lost sight of the straits and 
were attacked from the rear. In the 
black maze of jungle, they did 
not know which direction they 
faced. By the morning of the 9th, 
the Japanese had secured a firm 
foothold on the island. 

About nine o’clock, news of the 
landing was announced on the 
;^i^di<k ‘ 'It’s all over bar jche shout- 
Hammonds was told when he" 


reached the emergency quarters of 
the Tribune. Nevertheless, while 
artillery guns barked in the near-by 
jungle and Japanese planes dive- 
bombed in reply, the Tribune's 
Asian printers stoically set type and 
prepared the press, and the paper 
came out as usual that niorning. 

When the invasion reports were 
confirmed, Brigadier Simson went 
to Sir Shenton Thomas and made 
an urgent appeal to scorch the 
earth. (Churchill had ordered the 
destruction of anything that might 
be valuable to the enemy.) But the 
governor had to consider the fact 
that if the city capitulated, many 
Asian businessmen would try to 
carry on as best they could. When 
he reviewed the list of civilian instal¬ 
lations, he refused to let Simson 
touch some 40 Chinese-owned in¬ 
dustrial plants. 

Simson|Couldn’t believe it. Some 
of these had huge workshops 
equipped with modern machinery. 
“But/f/Ay, sir.?” he cried. 

In reply, Thomas uttered a phrase 
that seemed destined to haunt Sin¬ 
gapore : ‘‘It would be bad for 
morale.” Simson could only set to 
work on the demolition of the 47 
British-owned installations, all re¬ 
presenting the best part of a life’s 
work to die senior Europeans who 
worked there. 

Sir Shenton had no hesitation 
about one matter: he announced 
that a total ban on all liquor yvould i 
begin at noon on Friday tlic l3tb* | 
There was little resistance, 0 this j 
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order, since the horror stories of a 
Japanese drunken rampage in 
Hong Kong were still fresh in 
people’s minds. 

The big firms started smashing 
their stocks immediately. For the 
best part of a day Chinese boys 
lugged case after case of whisky, 
gin and brandy out of Robinson’s 
cellars into the courtyard, where 
the bottles were hurled against a 
brick wall. At another company, 
the cases were simply dumped 
out of a second-floor window. Al¬ 
together, one and a half million 
bottles of Western liquor and 60,000 
gallons of Chinese spirits were 
destroyed. 

Singapore was now a dream 
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world which had turned into a 
nightmare. Every available building 
had become a makeshift hospital. 
In St. Andrew’s Cathedral, the 
pews were cleared away from the 
nave to make room for stretchers 
and" beds, and the vestry became an 
operating-room, where doctors and 
nurses worked round the clock. 
Every hospital took direct hits, but 
nothing matched the terror raid on 
the Tyersall Indian Hospital, a 
cluster of thatch-roofed huts clearly 
marked with red crosses. “Every 
building was an inferno and the 
flames were 30 feet high,’’ said 
one witness. 

He saw half a dozen men, scream¬ 
ing with pain, suddenly rush out 
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into the open. They were in flames 
from head to feet. Even those who 
managed to escape the fire were 
killed in cold blood as Japanese 
fighters swooped over the grounds, 
machine-gunning the wounded. 
Over 200 patients died. 

«To the Bitter End” 

Errors pf judgement, panic, re¬ 
treats against orders—everything 
that could go wrong went wrong, 
.ind there was no bad luck about it. 
All coherent military plans seemed 
to have vanished in the deep reces¬ 
ses of the rubber jungles and 
swamps. 

Time and again unaccountable 
decisions were taken. At one bizarre 


moment the Japanese were down 
to their last hundred rounds per 
man, while the British were retreat¬ 
ing and burying their ammunition 
in pits. 

At another, HQ issued orders 
for a strong counter-attack to halt 
the advance on Tengah airfield. 
Not only was the order ignored, 
the retreat continued so swiftly that 
the Japanese found fresh bread and 
soup on the canteen tables when 
they arrived. 

Ironically, while enemy troops 
swarmed confidently over Tengah 
airfield, crack Imperial Guards 
were being annihilated as they 
landed near the causeway. There, 
Australians dug in on the shore 
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fought so magnificently that Gen¬ 
eral Yamashita called his men off, 
to land elsewhere at dawn. Day¬ 
light, however, revealed that this 
would not be necessary; unaccount¬ 
ably the Australians had been 
withdrawn, and the road to Singa¬ 
pore City lay open. 

On February to, Wavell flew in 
for his last visit. Everywhere fronts 
were shrinking and immediately, 
over the head of Percival, he or- 
^ dered a counter-attack. It failed 
completely. Wavell was probably 
influenced by an extraordinary 
cable he had just received from the 
Prime Minister. The words were 
uncompromising; “The battle 
must be fought to the bitter end at 
all costs. With the Russians fighting 
as they are and the Americans so 
stubborn at Luzon, the whole repu¬ 
tation of our country and our race 
is involved.” 

Despite this, Wavell agreed to 
the withdrawal of all serviceable 
aircraft to Sumatra. Fifty-one Hur¬ 
ricanes had been sent as reinforce¬ 
ments in mid-January, and of these 
only eight were left. There were 
also six ancient Buffaloes, and on 
their last day in Singapore the RAF 
pilots shot dovyn six Japanese 
bombers and damaged 14 more. 

Among the last to fly out his 
Hurricane was Flight Lieutenant 
Arthur Donahue, an American 
with the RAF. He and hb col- 
had been billeted in the 
Hotel'-^'here the guests ; 
a bottle of champagne 


for every Japanese aircraft shot 
down; 

When these elderly civilians 
—the “useless mouths” which 
Churchill had in vain asked to be 
evacuated—bid the pilots good-bye, 
they looked despondent. “As long 
as they could see the RAF flying,” 
Donahue noted, “they felt there was 
hope.” His last sight of Singapore 
as he flew away was of “a bright 
green little country, resting on the 
bluest sea I’d even seen . . . except 
where the tragic mantle of smoke 
towered over it, like a cloak of 
doom.” 

On the same day, George Ham¬ 
monds and Jimmy Glover, editor of 
the Malaya Tribune, were advised 
to leave, along with all press cor¬ 
respondents. The Tribune itself was 
closed; and on February 12 a gov¬ 
ernment paper appeared filled with 
the meaningless phrases that Singa¬ 
poreans had come to know so well: 
“Enemy pressure slackened during 
the night. It is hoped to stabilize our 
position.” 

The true story could be read in 
the streets of the city. Now every 
road and square in the heart of 
Singapore was jammed with 
streams of Chinese dnd Indian 
civilians heading out of the city, 
rushing towards the east of the 
island-—anywhere, so long as it was 
away from the Japanese. 

Women and children heaved 
sacks of rice, and old people stag¬ 
gered by wRh Imnien^ loads on 
*tjheif backs. One family hid Found 
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a rickshaw, and a wizened grand¬ 
mother was bent between the shafts 
to pull their goods; another group 
passed by, carrying a coffin filled 
with bundles. 

Enemy tanks had captured the 
strategic village of Bukit Timah, 
and soon hand-to-hand fighting 
flared up in places whose very 
names were evocative of “the good 
old days”—the racecourse, and the 
greens of the Singapore Golf Club. 

Yet Percival knew he could not 
surrender, despite the fact that 
General Yamashita had sent him a 
courteous “airmail” invitation to do 
so, dropped from a Japanese air¬ 
craft. 

“My sincere respect is due to 
your army,” he wrote, “but the 
general war situation has already 
sealed the fate of Singapore. I expect 
that Your Excellency accepting my 
advice will give up this meaningless 
and desperate resistance and order 
the entire front to cease hostilities.” 

By sundown the Allied forces and 
a million civilians were trapped in a 
perimeter that had shrunk to two 
and a half miles, along the edge of 
the city. 

Black Friday 

On Friday the 13th, administra¬ 
tion virtually ceased to exist 
throughout Singapore. Water from 
broken mains gushed in streets lit¬ 
tered with uncollected corpses. The 
air recked with smells trf decay, 
flesh, smoke and cordite, 
planes cruised at will ^bove ^ 
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the main roads, and the shelling 
from distant guns never stopped. 

By this time, the position was §0 
grave that General Percival called a 
conference at Fort Canning, where 
commanders and staff of^cers 
gloomily discussed future opera¬ 
tions. Percival still believed it pos¬ 
sible to fight a little longer, but even 
he foresaw a stage “when further 
bloodshed will serve no useful pur¬ 
pose.” 

After the conference, he sent 
a candid appraisal of the situation 
to Wavell, whose reply was terse. 
“Fully appreciate your situation,” 
he cabled, “but continued action 
essential.” At the same moment, 
however, Wavell cautioned Chur¬ 
chill that resistance was “not likely 
to be prolonged.” 

It seemed, this day, as though all 
the hospitals had been singled out 
for .special^ treatment. Sixteen pa¬ 
tients were killed whtm a shell 
pierced the roof of the Cathay 
Cinema, one of the emergency 
centres. 

The Kadang Kerbau Hospital 
received 80 direct hits. At the 
General Hospital, Dr. Neil Ramsey 
was performing a delicate brain 
operation on a wounded Chinese, 
when a shell landed and half the 
roof seemed to cave in. 

The doctor and the two nurses 
were covered with plaster. Then a 
piece of cement hit tnc doctor on the 
head. Another knocked out one 
the nurses. Calmly, Dr. Ramsey 
' went on with his surgery as .tlieother 
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rse, her face looking as though it 
been dusted with flour, handed 
the instruments until the two- 
ir operation was over, 
mother hospital was the site of 
lajor Japanese breakthrough, 
two days the heroic First 
|laya Brigade had been holding 
ital ridge at Pasir Panjang, west 
the city, but eventually a wave of 
janese troops pushed through and 
JJde straight for a large military 
jpital at Alexandra, 
ist before two o’clock, the enemy 
yps were §jghted behind the 
llpital, and after a hurried con- 

J ncc it was decided that there was 
choice but to surrender. As the 
inese reached the grounds at the 
back of the building, a young lieu¬ 
tenant named Weston was sent to 
meet them. He carried a white flag 
and stood there, unsuspecting and 
unflinching, as the first soldiers 
reached the porch. 

Without a second’s hesitation the 
Japanese charged and bayoneted 
Weston repeatedly. As he lay dying, 
more trcxips went to the corridor of 
the operating-theatre block. There 
all the Royal Army Medical Corps 
personnel put up their hands, and 
the captain in charge stepped for¬ 
ward and pointed to the Red Cross 
brassards on their arms. They were 
quickly motioned along the corri¬ 
dor. 



Then the Japanese, for no ap¬ 
parent reason, set upon them with 
bayonets. A lieutenant was stabbed 
^wicc through the throat and died 


immediately; another officer and 
two deputies were also killed. 
Corporal Bill Holden, awaiting an 
operation and actually on the table, 
was bayoneted to death. 

Some 200 patients and personnel 
were routed from the wards. These 
people, many of them desperately 
ill, were roped together in groups of 
four or five, their hands tied behind 
their backs. In the broiling sun, they 
were then marched to the servants’ 
quarters behind the hospital, and 
jammed into a few small rooms, so 
wedged together that it was im¬ 
possible to sit down. 

Water was promised but none 
arrived. At dawn those nearest 
the windows watched the Japanese 
soldiers sitting down on the grass, 
eating tinned fruit. From time to 
time, the intolerable pressure of this 
modern Black Hole was eased when 
the Japanese took a few patients out 
and led them away. Those left be¬ 
hind could hear the screams—after 
which a soldier would return, wip¬ 
ing blood from his bayonet. Later, a 
shell scored a direct hit on the build¬ 
ing, blowing off doors and win¬ 
dows. It killed many patients, but 
it also permitted eight men to make 
a run for it. Five of them were 
gunned down. Three ir^naged to 
escape. They were the only sur¬ 
vivors. 

While the Japanese were breaking 
the line at Pasir Panjang, t^fe 
was pandemonium at tHe docks; The; 
evacuation committee fiad.deci^ 4 ' 
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ta lend away aomc loo technicians, 
to be picked by Brigadier Sim- 
son, who would be useful to the 
war effort elsewhere. The plan 
called for them to leave that night 
in scores of small boats. Passes lor 
the evacuation, which included 
civilian as well as military person¬ 
nel, were distributed early, and by 
1.30 p.m. an enormous crowd had 
gathered at the docks. 

From the start there were ar|u- 
ments over the passes. Tempers 
Sared in the heat and the armed 
military plice watched nervously 
as the moo surged towards the gates 
that led to me boats. Suddenly 
Japanese aircraft appeared and 
dropped a stick of oombs which 
killed several in the crowd. Panic 
began to rise. 

Women who had been allowed 
through the gates were sobbing 
because their husbands—who could 
be seen waving their passes— 
were refused admittance. Some men 
tore at the gates; others screamed 
abuse at the police. Fighting broke 
out, and police were ordered to fire 
a few rounds over the heads of the 
crowd. 

Fortunately, Brigadier Simson 
arrived, and the panic subsided as 
he stood by the gates and checked 
the passes he had issued. Then, 
shortly after 5 p.m., the planes 
struck again. A young mother, 
waiting in line with her husband 
and bfby, was hit by a piece of 
i^^lprdp^el and killed instantly. Her 
tinfant, 


wai unharmed. At hii feet lay the 
body of hii wife; in front ot him 
wai the ihip that wai the child’i 
only hope or freedom. 

**Never have I leen a look of luch 
agony on a mon'n face,” wrtjte 
a member of the Auxiliary Fire 
Service who had been Sghting a 
fire on the wharf. 

The fireman watched ai the hua- 
band heaitated, A aailor yelled at 
him to come aboard. Weeping, the 
young father cast one lait glimpie 
at the body of his wife and then 
atumhled through the gate. 

At 5.J0 the boat! were filled and 
the gatea cloaed. Admiral Spooner, 
who had auperviaed the evacuation, 
was on board a small launch. So was 
Air Vice-Marshal Pulford, whose 
last words to Percival had been, *‘1 
suppose you and I will be blamed 
for this, but God knows we’ve done 
our best with what little we have 
been givenV* 

This was Singapore’s “Dunkirk” 
—a flotilla of tiny ships, including 
sampans, rowing-boats, junks, 
naval sloops, yachts and tourist 
launches. But unknown to any of 
the people aboard the little fleet, 
Admiral Ozawa of the Japanese 
navy was waiting in the narrow 
waters south of the island with xwo 
cruisers, a carrier and three destroy¬ 
ers. When the flotilla approached 
his ships, he attacked with all the 
force at his command. 

Some of the smaller .vessels were 
literally blown out of the water, and 
it is known that at least 40 ships 
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were sunk. But no one has been able 
to calculate the total number of 
boats or lives that were lost, for 
other ships from an earlier evacua¬ 
tion were trapped at the same time, 
and there were also many civilians 
and deserters who had tried to leave 
on their own. 

The few who managed to escape 
were wrecked on the small islands 
that dot the archipelago. There 
many died of starvation, thirst 
or tropical disease. Among these 
casualties were Admiral Spooner 
and Air Vice-Marshal Pulford, who 
died after two months of agonizing 
privations on a small iiialarial island 
off the coast of Sumatra. 

Amidst all the tragedy of Black 
Friday, there was one lighter mo¬ 
ment, Tim Hudson, manager of 
Dunlop’s, set off at dusk to inspect 
the company’s warehouse, which 
held vast quantities of rubber sent 
for safe-keeping by various planters. 
Hudson noted that stocks totalled 
just over a thousand tons, and was 
thinking, “the Japs are going to get 
the lot,” when four Chinese ap¬ 
peared silently at his office door. 

“Please, Mr. Hudson, may we 
show you something?” one asked. 
They stepped inside, snapped open 
their briefcases—and tipped half a 
million dollars on to his desk! The 
object of their visit was simple: they 
wanted to buy the entire stock of 
rubber. 

“Gentlemen, you must be crazy! ” 
crijedi Hudson, goggling at the for- ^ 
tune on his desk. “It’s not mine to 

am 


sell!” Realizing he meant what he 
said, the C’hincsc nodded, re-packed 
their briefcases and vanished. 

Miracle at Raffles Place 

For the people of Singapore 
City, the weekend following Black 
Friday became blurred into one 
agonizing spell of time. Almost as 
bad as the shells and bombs was the 
feeling of shame and humiliation, 
which hurt like the mounting throb 
in a deep wound. “It sounds silly,” 
recalls Tim Hudson, “but when I 
saw an old friend, I nipped down a 
corridor—I didn’t want to talk to 
anybody.” 

Thousands of dejected soldiers 
wandered aimlessly through the 
streets. Some were bitter, like one 
Tommy who harangued a crowd of 
troops. “It’s time to surrender. 
We’re fighting for a way of life 
that’s hni^ed anyway!” 

The dirt and squalor heightened 
the sense of shame. In a country 
where the heat demanded two or 
three clean shirts a day, thousands 
were wearing clothes they had nor 
changed for days. Water had be¬ 
come a critical factor. The only 
supply now available came from a 
pumping station within 300 yards 
of the Japanese front line, and 
although a civilian engineer and 
his wife kept the pumps working 
while bullets flew around them, 
two-thirds of that was running to 
waste because of broken mains. 

On Saturday, February 14, Perci- 
val cabled Wavell and asked for 
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wider difcretbnsry powen. Wavell 
replied that while water remained, 
the ^ght muit continue. 

The air raidi went on relentleiily; 
nt leait 500 civiiiani were killed on 
.Saturday, and because of the water 
shortage Ares raged in almost every 
street. Hundred of vehicles were 
burned out In a huge parking lot at 
Collyer Quay after an incendiary 
raid. A warehouse filled with Bre- 
crackers (stored for the Chinese 
New Year) was hit. Rockets ex¬ 
ploded in every direction. 

Inevitably, the Brei and bomb^ 
damage created opportunities for 
looting. Firemen, called to a food 
store in Havelock Road, managed 
to keep the Bre under control hut 
couldn’t stop the looters. Hordes of 
them arrived, some in cars, others 
trundling carts and rickshaws. All 
loaded up unashamedly and made 
ofT as swiftly as they could. Looting 
was worst, however, where public 
markets had been hit or left un¬ 
attended. There, gangs of men 
stripped the stalls and shops like 
locusts and then turned to the big 
warehouses in search of bicycles, 
radios and cameras. 

Sometimes there was a humorous 
interlude. A British sergeant drove 
up to a fire being fought by a fire 
officer and his crew. Jumping out 
of his lorry, the sergeant tapped the 
fire oflficec on the shoulder and 
yelled, “I’ve been told to destroy 
this lorry. Mind if I drive it into 
your fire, mate?” 

“Good Lord!” the officer cried. 


“I’m trying t© put this Brc 

“Okay, matC“*n© offence,’’ re¬ 
plied the sergeant cheerfully. He 
drove the lorry down the road and 
set Brc to it himself. 

Now that internment was all but 
a reality there was n rush for sup¬ 
plies like razor blades, toothbrushes 
and cigarettes. Kelly and Walsh, the 
top bookstore, was all but cleaned 
out and when Tim Hudson arrived, 
the shelves were nearly empty. With 
shoppers milling round her, a smil¬ 
ing Chinese girl took the money, 
counted change and apologized 
because wrap^ng paper hao run 
out. Hudson, an old customer, was 
called into an office by the manager, 
who presented him with a Shake¬ 
speare and a volume of short stories. 

Most shopkeepers refused money 
from their old and trusted custom¬ 
ers. When Freddy Bloom went into 
Maynards the chemists, the mana¬ 
ger thrust gifts of toothpaste and 
soap at her, and then, uncon¬ 
sciously lapsing into the words he 
had used daily for twenty years, 
asked, “Will that be all, Mrs. 
Bloom.?’’ 

Curiously, few people bothered to 
buy tinnea food. Perhaps instinct¬ 
ively they knew it was “going to be 
a long stay,’’ and a luxury that, 
woulcTlast only a few days was hot 
worth having. Scores of people, 
however, had “doubtful” teeth ex¬ 
tracted, for fear of toothaches in 

prispn 

with young children had 
special problems. For weeks 
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pathetic groups of women had been 
a daily spectacle in Singapore. Some 
had refused to leave without their 
husbands, taking heart from the 
spurious military communiques. 
Others, who were penniless, had not 
realized that the government would 
have staked their passage money. 
Now they needed clothes for their 
children, and yet there was no 
official body, no charitable organ¬ 
ization, to which they could turn. 

Then in the last hours of freedom, 
something very close to a miracle 
happened. How the word got 
around will never be known, but 
while shells whizzed overhead and 
fires roared around the corner, 
Raffles Place was suddenly filled 
with excited children who were 
decked out in brand-new clothes. 

Little girls pirouetted as they 
showed off spotless white dresses. 
Boys proudly displayed trim shorts 
and clean shirts. Inhere were floppy 
hats and shining new sandals for 
everyone. In addition, each child 
received a duplicate outfit—every¬ 
thing from underpants to shoes. 

This “miracle” had been per¬ 
formed by L. C. Hutchings, mana¬ 
ger of Robinson’s, who gave the 
outfits away to every European and 
Asian mother who faced intern¬ 
ment. The cost.? “Let’s talk about 
that later,” said Hutchings. 

Last Night of Freedom 

ON Sunday morning Gen- 
c]^;l*!fercival received a cable from 
giving him the power to 
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capitulate. At 9.30 a.m. he sum¬ 
moned the commanders for a 
conference that lasted barely 20 
minutes. Wrote Ckneral Gordon 
Bennett: “Sadly we decided to 
surrender.” 

Late that afternoon. General 
Pcrcival and three staff officers 
drove up the Bukit Timah road. At 
the approach to the village they got 
out of the car, unfurled a white flag 
and the Union Jack and marched 
under enemy escort to the Japanese 
headquarters—the Ford Motor Fac¬ 
tory. Pcrcival was seated at a table, 
and several minutes later Lieuten¬ 
ant-General Tomoyuki Yamashita 
entered. 

Any hopes Pcrcival might have 
entertained of getting conciliatory 
terms vanished immediately. Stub¬ 
born as a bulldog, Yamashita sat 
with his clenched right fist ready to 
pound the table. “The Japanese will 
consider nothing but unconditional 
surrender,” he announced. 

Percival tried to protest, but 
Yamashita would not yield. “Are 
our terms acceptable or not.?” he 
cried, thumping the table. 

Bowing his head, Pcrcival gave 
his consent. The surrender would 
take place at 8.30 that night, and the 
Japanese would take over the city 
on Monday morning. 

At 8.30, an eerie silence fell across 
Singapore. The shelling, bombing 
and bark of guns were abruptly 
stilled. It was the silence of death— 
the death of a great city—broken 
‘only by the crackling flames and 
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falling timbers of uncontrolled fires. 
To many, news of the cease-fire 
came as a shock. When Dr. Cicely 
Williams, a spinster of 47, heard the 
cry, “There’s an armistice!” she 
asked, bewildered, “Why? Who’s 
given in?” and was horrified at the 
reply, “We have.” 

Tim Hudson had been snatching 
a nap on the llcx>r of the Medical 
C.ollcge when suddenly he woke, 
puzzled. “What’s happened?” he 
yelled to the first man tie saw. 

“Haven’t you heard? We’ve sur¬ 
rendered I ” 

“Are you sure?’ 

“Of course. No need to shout, old 
man!” For the first time Tim real¬ 
ized that for days he had been 


shouting to be heard over the un¬ 
ending din. 

On this last night of freedom, 
there was little thought of the perils 
that lay ahead. The first feeling was 
one of overwhelming relief. In the 
cathedral the Right Reverend Leon¬ 
ard Wilson, Bishop of Singapore, 
held a service, offering up prayers 
for the morrow. The floor of the 
nave was still crowded with rows of 
wounded, and those who could sing 
joined the congregation in “Praise, 
My Soul, The King of Heaven.” 

Tim Hudson soberly prepared for 
mternment. He packed a small bag 
and thought of Marjorie, his wife, 
whom he had sent off on a ship a 
week before. Then on an impulse, 


Unconditional surrender: February 15 , if) 43 . General Tamashita, Commander 
of the Japanese Army (third from left), faces General Percival, sitting between two 
staff officers on the opposite side of the confeience table 
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he went to find a fire officer friend 
who was just leaving the Central 
Fire Station. 

“What I want,” said Tim, “is a 
bath.” 

“Might be able to fix that,” his 
friend grinned. “Can you fix me up 
with a drink?” 

Tim remembered that he had 
saved two bottles of whisky at the 
Dunlop office. The two men drove 
there, and Tim got the bottles. As 
he came out of the office, he met 
Mei Ling, the Hudsons’ Chinese 
servant. She was ,«?arrying a parcel, 
and had been waiting at the office 
for hours, she said, sure that tlie 
tuan would turn up. Tim and the 
fire officer pooled all the Malay 
money they had and gave it to her. 
She thanked them politely and then 
held out the parcel. 

It was Hudson’s laundry—two 
spotless shirts, trousers, socks and a 
lightweight jacket. On top of the 
clean-smelling pile was a photo of 
Marjorie which Mei Ling had taken. 
from Tim’s desk. “It was one of the 
few times I damn near cried,” Hud¬ 
son admitted later, 

Tim drove Mei Ling to the 
middle of town and said good-bye. 
Her family lived on the cast coast of 
the island, and she set off calmly, 
confident she would make' her way 
there unharmed. “J don’t suppose 
ril ever see her again,” Tim sighed. 
Then he turned to his friend. “Now 
what’s this about a bath?” 

Gleefully, the fireman explained 
that his wife, Lucy, had left on the 


same ship with Marjorie, and she 
had left behind a key to the private 
entrance of Robinson’s, where she 
had worked. Recently, one of Rob¬ 
inson’s men had told him that as 
soon as the water supply had been 
threatened, all the bathtubs on sale 
in the store’s plumbing department 
had been filled to the brim. 

They parked the car behind 
Raffies Place and had barely entered 
the vast, deserted department store 
when a cheerful voice hailed them. 
It w'as the wife of one of the store’s 
slafT, who welcomed them and led 
them to the furniture department, 
where a dozen or so men sat loung¬ 
ing in the deep armchairs and sofas. 

Almost guiltily, Tim Hudson 
opened his suitcase and produced 
his two bottles of whisky. He was 
about to pass them round when 
someone said, “Oh, no! We’ll get 
some gla.sses and soda.” 

Volunteers set of! to the basement 
restaurant, returning with plates 
and glasses, while others struggled 
up the stairs laden with cartons of 
tinned meat and pineapple. Then, 
before they started supper, every 
man raised his glass and toasted 
“Absent Friends.” 

Later, Tim got his bath^ In fact 
he had his choice of a dozen tubs^ 
filled with water. He picked one 
out, scrubbing himself thoroughly 
with soap he had found in the 
ladies’ hairdressing department. 
When the water was black, Iw 
stepped into a second tub and fin-} 
ished his bath. Then he returned tp 
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the ladies’ hairdressing, helped 
himself to some toilet water and 
dressed in his freshly laundered 
clothes. Finally, like the others in 
Robinson’s, he chose one of the 
most comfortable beds in the furni¬ 
ture department and fell blissfully 
asleep. 

**ThereMl Always Be an England” 

When the first Japanese troops 
entered the city, almost the first step 
they took was to order the British 
officials in key posts to carry on as 
usual. The island had been con¬ 
quered a month ahead of schedule, 
and the Japanese civil officers were 
more than a thousand miles to the 
north, so British firemen, doctors, 
nurses and water engineers stayed 
at their posts until their Japanese 
counterparts arrived. 

When Tim Hudson stepped into 
Raffies Place after his night’s sleep 
at Robinson’s, he found it crowded 
with hundreds of British, Austra¬ 
lian and Indian soldiers who squat¬ 
ted quietly on the pavements, 
smoking philosophically as they 
awaited their future. Above them, 
another sign of defeat met Tim’s 
eyes—a couple of white sheets hang¬ 
ing from a window. And already 
small Japanese flags fluttered from 
scores of shops, almost as though 
they had been furtively hidden for 
weeks for just such an occasion. 

Hudson soon caught his first 
. glimpse of the conquerors—short 
Hough sentries at corners and bridges 
“lugging rifles with bayonets that 
'no 


were bigger than they were.” Most 
of them looked on idly while 
British men, armed with staves, 

f )atrollcd the city centre to prevent 
ooting and disorder. 

But the soldiers had no compunc¬ 
tion in illustrating that they were 
the masters, as Brigadier Simson 
discovered when he was taken for a 
ride round the city with two 
Japanese officers. As they ap¬ 
proached the docks Simson saw 
about 15 Asians, their arms trussed 
behind their backs with barbed 
wire. They had been caught looting. 
Eight were Chinese, and as the hor¬ 
rified brigadier watched, they were 
pushed forward. An executioner 
with a samurai sword promptly be¬ 
headed them in front of the crowd. 

Not all Japanese behaviour was 
brutal, though. As one British 
platoon loaded its luggage on a 
truck before^setting off for prisoner- 
of-war camp, a Japanese soldier 
beckoned the sergeant to follow him 
into a near-by house. Neither could 
speak the other’s language, but with 
excited signs the Japanese pointed to 
an abandoned piano, urging the 
British soldiers to take it along. 
They did—and it survived three 
and a half years. 

The General Hospital was ordered 
evacuated in 24 hours, to make 
room for Japanese wounded. More 
than 1,000 civilian patients who 
were able to walk haci to leave for 
their homes; 700 others were taken 
fly ambulance to the Singapore 
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Mental Hospital. The military pa¬ 
tients, numbering about i,3oq, were 
moved to other centres, including 
the Singapore Club. 

For Freddy Bloom, who accom¬ 
panied them, it was the start of a 
nightmare two weeks. Every corri¬ 
dor, every room, overflowed with 
wounded and she—with a handful 
of oiher semi-trained women—had 
to do everything; they cooked, 
cleaned, gave injections, made im¬ 
provised bandages. But it was the 
water shortage which dismayed 
Freddy most, for often there was 
not more than a cupful to share 
among twenty groaning men; the 
best she could do was pass the cup 
from man to man so that each could 
at least moisten his swollen lips. 

Throughout the siege, Dr. Cicely 
Williams had, with the help of a 
few faithful nurses, taken care of 
more than a hundred children— 
air-raid victims and sick, many of 
them mere infants still in nappies. 
In the past few days, she and the 
children had been moved from one 
makeshift quarter to another. Now 
at the General Hospital, she was 
ordered to move again. 

Seriously ill with dysentery, Dr. 
Williams was haunted by the fear 
of what would happen to her tiny 
charges when she was no longer able 
t to take care of them. Many had died 
? and others^ were suffering horribly 
from various diseases. On Tuesday 
morning, before being shifted to 
hew^i^liigrters in the Mental Hos¬ 
pital,; suddenly had a brilliant 

'is.' 


thought. Why not give the children 
away.? 

The idea came to her when 
parents arrived to see their wounded 
children, only to discover that they 
had died. Twice she had consoled 
hysterical mothers by suggesting 
they take other babies in place of 
their own. It worked. Soon a stream 
of Chinese who had heard that 
the white doctor “was giving away 
children for nothing” arrived at 
the hospital. She gave away ten 
babies that morning. 

On the same day, the first batch 
of Europeans—2,000 men and 300 
women and children—were mar¬ 
ched to some derelict houses in 
Katong, a few miles out of town. 
Sir Shenton Thomas, in newly 
pressed white ducks, led the way, 
his head high. 

He was sustained, he said after¬ 
wards, by ^ the sympathy of the 
Asians lining the route—weeping 
women, or men who rushed out 
with a handful of biscuits or a bottle 
of water. If the Japanese had hoped 
for scenes which would humiliate 
the whites, they were disappointed. 
Nevertheless, the new arrivals soon 
had a taste of filth and squalor, for 
their billets had been stripped of 
furniture and that night, they slept 
fitfully on stone floors plagued by 
dark swarms of mosquitoes. 

Freddy and Philip Bloom re¬ 
mained with the doctors and nurses 
at the Singapore Club, tending the 
wounded until the end of the 
^onth. Then all the patients were 
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ordered to the military prison at 
Changi. The move took days. When 
the last patient had gone and it was 
time to say good-bye, Freddy turned 
to Philip, her husband of three 
weeks, and said, “You know, dar¬ 
ling, despite everything, Fve never 
been so happy as I have been here.” 

There was no time for long fare¬ 
wells. I’hc doctors were leaving for 
Changi in one set of lorries, the 
nurses in another. At the last mo¬ 
ment a large, soft object, expertly 
thrown, huitled towards Freddy, 
It was a farewell gift from Philip, 
“•he most precious thing he could 
give me”—a mattress. 

Early in March the men interned 
at Katong were moved to the 
Changi jail. A week later the 
women and children followed, their 
number now swollen to 400 with 
latecomers, among them Dr. Cicely 
Williams. She had given away as 
many of the children as possible, 
and had left the rest with the Asian 
nurses. The Bishop of Singapore, 
who was not being interned, had 
promised to look after them. 

Only the old, infirm and pregnant 
women were allowed transport. The 
rest had to walk the ten miles. Some 
pushed perambulators filled with 
pots and pans, towels, even news¬ 
papers, One woman wore a lamp¬ 
shade to protect her head from the 
blistering sun. 

It took almost a day to reach their 
destination. Fifty yards or so from 
the prison gates, the column stopped 
for a moment, as though to brace its 


collective shoulders. At the head of 
the procession, a woman cried, 
“Come on now ! Let’s sing our way 


in! 


) 9 


Someone started the tune, and the 
400 tired, cracked voices took it up. 
As the column reached the gates, 
the singing penetrated to husbands, 
lovers and lifetime friends on the 
other side of the high wall that 
divided the sexes at Changi. A great 
burst of cheering was the response, 
and then the sound of men’s voices, 
deeper, gruffer, more resonant, 
joined the women in the tunc that 
belonged to them all : 

“There’ll always be an England, 
And England shall be free.” 


The Magic Island 

It w.^s only faith and hope that 
sustained the prisoners for three and 
a half years. No one had the re¬ 
motest chance of escaping from a 
speck in the ocean as c.scapc-proof 
—and as evil—as Devil’s Island. 
Life was wretched. Malnutrition 
caused many deaths. So did the 
peculiar japanc.se indifference to 
illness. Chronic diabetics, for ex¬ 
ample, died simply because the 
Japanese refused to issue the insulin 
that was available. 

Everybody made the best of a bad 
job: gardens sprouted, plays were 
produced, a school was opened for 
the children, and Freddy Bloom 
became editor of the women’s camp 
paper. The Chinese in Singapore 
rallied magnificently to the aid of 
the internees, smuggling in bits of 
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^^c^uipment out of which primitive 
ilidio sets were constructed, and 
helping to pass thousands of mes¬ 
sages between .husbands and wives. 
Many Chinese were discovered and 
tortured, and scores paid for. their 
loyalty with their lives. 

The Japanese, were ruthless in 
their attempts to break up this un¬ 
derground within the camps, too. 
Often suspects were kept in cagQs 
for more than a year. After one 
terrible period of “interrogation” 
in 1943, 13 men died of disease after 
torture. 

At times the waves of sufTer- 
ing spread to the ciuirc camp. 
CJamcs, concerts, plays, lectures, 
school lessons were fcrbldden for 
months. Rations were cut, even for 
children. But the smuggling con¬ 
tinued, and in 1945 the morale of 
the camp soared as reports of 
American naval victories and, at 
last, the atom bomb, filtered through 
the grapevine. Then one day, when 
Dr. Cicely Williams was on a medi¬ 
cal visit to the men’s camp, she 
asked a cheerful British soldier if 
rumours of Japanese surrender were 
true. “Don’t worry, lady,” the 
Tommy grinned. “The Emperor’s 
signing on the dotted line next 
week.” 

When freedom came on September 
5, 1945, it was the sameness of 
Singapore that first astonished the 
internees. Somehow they had 
vaguely expected the Japanese to 
have left their own imprint on the 
< 
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great city and its people. Instead, 
they found things very much as 
they had left them. Perhaps nothing, 
was more remindful of the old days 
—and of Chinese loyalty—than Tim 
Hudson’s first encounter after his 
release. As he walked through the 
prison gates to savour his first breath 
of free air, a small figure elbowed 
her way out of the waiting crowd. It 
was Mci Ling, carrying a parcel of 
freshly laundered clothes. “They 
were still warm with the beautiful 
smell of the hot iron,” 7'im re¬ 
members. 

Today, 23 years later, for those 
who elected to stay in their beloved 
Singapore, there is still that feeling 
of sameness. Perhaps it is the 
weather, the pitiless sun or the pelt¬ 
ing rains of the monsoon thrashing 
against the rattan blinds. Or per¬ 
haps it is the sight of the old land¬ 
marks: Ra^es Hotel, Robinson’s, 
the municipal buildings and the 
cathedral which has not changed so 
much as a stone or a flower bed since 
the days when the nave was closed 
to make room for the wounded. 

Britain granted the colony of 
Singapore independence in 1959. 
There are new schools and enor¬ 
mous housing projects, so that the 
city has spread. But the river, still 
crowded with sampans, flows slug¬ 
gishly down to the sea as it has 
always done, as it will always do, as 
though to remind us that wars may 
come and go, empires and dynasties 
may crumble, yet the magic island 
'Vill never really change, the end 
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WHY do you have 
finaneial troubles? 

WHY so much pov¬ 
erty, wretchedness, 
unhappiness In the 
world? Just what IS 
Success In life? Read 
the surprising answer 
to life's most wide¬ 
spread and difficult 
problem — proving 
that NQ PERSON NEED 
EVER BECOME A FAIL¬ 
URE! 

Y OU CAN^T BUY this price¬ 
less knowledge! The 
only WAY to success — 
security, happiness, abundant 
well-being — is not a copy¬ 
righted formula. The only price 
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is your own application to the 
seven existing LAWS. 

Ail who have succeeded have 
followed these seven laws. Yet most 
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people do not knowand have 
never followed—<0 single one of 
them! 

Did it ever occur to you that 





Seven Laws 

\SUCCESS 


there might be a REASON why so 
many make a failure of life? You 
need to know the answer. A fifty- 
four-year research has brought this 
amazing truth to light. It's the most 
important knowledge in your life. 

We'd like to share this secret with 
you. At no cost to you whateverl 
And what do WE get out of giving 
this priceless knowledge — with no 
price, and no follow-up with any¬ 
thing to sell? PLENTYI If you were 
in position to GIVE such priceless 
knowledge — practical knowledge 

— knowledge that has worked in 
every successful life — in the lives 
of big business executives, promi¬ 
nent educators and scientists, even 
HAPPY people who are not wealthy 

— wouldn't YOU get a great big 
rewarding thrill of happiness in 
being able to help other thousands 
find REAL SUCCESS? 

It's Hi« SECRET of lucceii we do not 
wont to ramaln a lecret. So we hove printed 
it in a beautiful, attractive, full-eolovr- 
illuttrated booklet —NOT TO BE SOLD — 
no co«t —no pricel The cost of production 
hos oiready bMn paid. And we're reserving 
o copy for YC^UI 

Also, if you hove net already become o 
subscriber of The PLAIN TRUTH — the world- 
news and human-experience magoxine — 
you may hove an oiready-poid three months' 
trial subscription. 

You hove never read a mogaxine tike 
The PLAIN TRUTR It makes pidin the reef 


meaning of today's world news —it has 
the ANSWERS to "unanswerable" social, 
family, and personal problems. 

YOU NEED, more than anything In your 
life, to UNDERSTAND what's suddenly hap¬ 
pening to the world you live in—whot it 
means to your Ufa — where It's going to 
take you in the next few short yeorsl 

Magoxlna of Undarttansllng 

More than FOUR MILLION now read The 
PLAIN TRUTH, utterly unique among lead¬ 
ing magazines. None is like it. It gives you 
UNDERSTANDING of these perplexing w^d 
conditions, os well os INSIGHT into fomify 
and personal problems. 

It's a quality magazine of tone and char- 
octer, profusely illustrated, full coIouf. The 
PLAIN TRUTH is part of the Ambessodor 
College world-wide educotlonol pro|pamme. 
We have nothing to sell — nothing for you 
to join. The PLAIN TRUTH is pubfished as 
on educational service, in the public in¬ 
terest. 


POST TH!S COUPON TODAY 


AMBASSADOR COLLEGE PRESS 

P. O. Box 6717 

Bombay-52 

Please send me, ALREADY PAID, e.3 menltis' 
Mel subKripHen te The PLAiN TROTH, sterf. 
Ine with the Morch, 1969 number; end else 
free, the full-ceteur. Illustrated booklet, "The 
Seven Lows of SUCCESS." 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 
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(1) conciliate (kon ,jil' ee ate)-*A: to 
abridge. B: pacify, C: confirm. D: 
advise. 

(2) redoubtable (re dowt' a b’l)—A: 
questionable. B: reckless. C: untrust¬ 
worthy. D: formidable. 

(3) unilateral (you ni lat' er al)—A: one¬ 
sided. B: similar. C: unanimous. D: 
merged. 

(4) heterodox (bet' er o d6ks)—A: iden¬ 
tical. B: unorthodox. C: congenial. 
D: conventional, 

(5) noatrum—A: gloom. B; theory. C: 
quack remedy. O: raised platform. 

(6) bolster —A: to reinforce. B: rest on. 
C: straddle. D: soften. 

(7) articulate— A: argumentative. B: read¬ 
able. C: witty. D: intelligible. 

(8) vulpine —A: murderous. B: crafty. 
C: unjust. D: cowlike. 

(9) aural (or' aO—A: heavenly. B: spoken. 
C: pertaining to the ear. D: atmospheric. 

(10) intfactable—A: rough. B; hidden. 
C: protruding. D; stubborn. 


(11) opprobrious (o pro' brcc us)—A: dis¬ 
graceful. B: suitable. C: approving, D: 
burdensome. 

(12) lunar (loo' nar) -A: idiotic. B: cold. 
C: telepathic. D: pertaining to the moon. 

(13) chicanery (shi cane' cr ee)—A; 
deception. B: major fraud. C: misde¬ 
meanour. D: vulgar prank. 

(14) hector—A: to lecture. B: bully. 
C: measure land. D: jinx. 

(15) simplistic—A: sincere. B: stupid. 
C; oversimplified. D: clear. 

(16) scatological (skSt o I6j' i kal) — 
A: sensational. B: confused. C: scattered. 
D: obscene. 

(17) quantum (kwon' turn)—A: formula. 
B: quantity. C: Indian money. D: space. 

(18) chauvinistic (show vin is' tik) -A: 
anarchistic. B: mercurial. C; patrioric^- 
O; despiotic. 

(19) feral (fear' al)—A: wild. B; feverish. 
C: manly. D: childish. 

(20) charisma (ki riz' ma)- ~A i fiaudulent 
impersonation. B: sight-seeing coach. 
C: personal charm. D: hypocrisy. 
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(1) conciliate—B: To pacify; placate; 
appease; reconcile; as, to conciliate 
party factions. Latin conciliare, “to 
unite, win over.” 

(2) redoubtable —D: Formidable; inspir¬ 
ing respect, fear or dread; doughty; 
as, a redoubtable leader. Middle French 
redouter, “to dread.” 

(3) unilateral —A: One-sided* concluded 
or acted upon by a single o'le of two 
or more people, parties or govern¬ 
ments; as, a unilateral declaration. Latin 
unust “one,” and latus^ “side.” 

(4) heterodox—B: Unorthodox; differing 
from a commonly accepted standard; as, 
heterodox beliefs. Greek beteros, “other,” 
and doxa, “opinion.” 

(5) nostrum —C: Quack remedy or medi¬ 
cine; cure-all; as, a futile nostrum for 
inflation. Nostrum, “our medicine” (hence 
an infallible cure), from Latin nostery 
“our, ours.” 

(6) bolster —A: To reinforce; support or 
uphold; strengthen or intensify; as, 
to bolster morale. Old English bolster, 
“long pillow.” 

(7) articulate—D: Intelligible; using lan¬ 
guage clearly and eflectivdy; as, an 
articulate spokesman for conservation. 
Latin artiemare, “to speak distinctly.” 

(8) vulpine—B: Crafty; foxy; sly; as, 
mlpine negotiators. Latin mlpes, “fox.” 

(9) aural—C: Pertaining to the ear or the 
sense of hearing; as, the aural blast of 

. overamplified music. Latin auris, 

;(|0) intractable—D: Stubborn; difficult to 
with or control; unruly; resisting 
^^Igaidaoce: as, an mtractahle pupil. Latin 
p^-r^^tahiks, “unmanageable.’^ 


(11) opprobrious—A : Disgraceful ; shame¬ 
ful; reprehensible; offensive; scurrilous; 
as, opprobrious language. Latin opprobrare, 
“to reproach.” 

(12) lunar—D: Of or pertaining to the 
moon; as, a soft lunar landing. Latin 
lunaris, from luna, “moon.” 

(13) chicanery—A: Deception by subter¬ 
fuge; petty trickery; unfair or sharp 
practice; as, counsel’s suspected chi¬ 
canery. Middle French chicaner, “to 
quibble, prevent justice.” 

(14) hector—B: To bully; harass; intimi¬ 
date; as, to hector the demonstrators. 
Greek Hektor, a Trojan hero. 

(15) simplistic—C; Oversimplified; as, a 
simplistic analysis. French simplisme, 
“faulty reasoning, overlooking necessary 
elements.” 

(16) scatological—D: Obscene; abhor¬ 
rent; disgusting; repulsive; as, scato¬ 
logical humour. Greek skato-, “dung,” 
and logia, “study, science,” 

(17) quantum—B: Quantity; amount; 
measurable portion; as, the alarming 
quantum of the national debt. Latin 
quantus, “how n^ch.” 

(18) chauvinistic —C: Blindly patriotic; 
excessively devoted to country; as, a 
cbaupinistic arrogance. French chauvinisme, 
from Nicolas Chauvin, a veteran French 
soldier with uncritical admiration for 
Napoleon. 

(19) feral —A: Wild; savage; brutal; fero¬ 
cious; as, a sudden feral attack. Latin 
fera, “wild animal.” 

(20) charisma—C: Personal charm or ap¬ 
peal, as of a political leader, capable of 
attracting popular loyalty and support. 
Originally, gift of grace from God. 
Greek cbmsma, “favour, gift.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct.excellent 

18-17 correct..good 

16^4 correct. fri^ 
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Take uncrushable, durable, light ‘Terene', blend it expertly with cool cotton. Add 
glowing colours, swirling prints, and you gel enchanting Simplex ‘Sona’ sans. That 
stay fresh and creaseless through the day, carry you with poise into the evenings. 


For tho finost In fabrics—>simply ask for 

The Simplex Mills Co Ltd , Bombay It 

*8ona' saris aro available at: 

Near Metro Cinema, Bombay-1 BR. A to Z Textile Departmental Store, 
^awford Market, Bombay-1 BR. A to Z Textile Departmental Store, Oadar 
^TA,Pombay-14 OD. Beauty Kendra, 0pp. Bjeach Candy Bath, Bombay-26 WB. 
Near Lamington Road PoUceStation, Bombay-? WB. 
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Points to Ponder 


In these troubled times the following 
quotation by eighteenth century novel¬ 
ist Daniel Defoe makes more than a 
little sense: 

“Though I don’t like the crew, I 
won’t sink the ship. In fact, in time of 
storm, I’ll do my best to save it. You 
see we are all in this craft and must 
sink or swim together.’’ —Mary Russell 

Eskimo artists, when they carve ivory, 
we are told, do not begin by deciding 
what to carve. They say, “I wonder 
what is inside.” As they carve, they 
gradually find it. It was there, waiting 
for discovery and release.— -Erik Bamouw 

A Damsel in Distress, my favourite 
among the novels of P. G. Wodehousc, 
opens with the hero feeling lonely and 
forlorn. He feels even worse when he 
passes a pretty girl, just the type who 
could make nim happy, and knows 
there is no way to meet her. He gets 
into a taxi, and a moment later the girl 
jumps in. "I’m so sorry,” she says 


breathlessly, "but would you mind 
hiding me, please P” 

Years of riding in taxis have per' 
suaded me that this kind of thing 
doesn’t happen. On the other hand, 
hoping it will does lend to taxi rides 
a savour they would not otherwise 
possess. — Sarel Einierl 

Certain natives of Australia do not 
know how to count above three. They 
say, "One, two, three. Enough.” Their 
philosophy of economics, by putting a 
limit on externals, probaoly makes 
them more carefree than we who 
count by billions. —Biihi^ Fulton Sheen 

What a woman my mother-in-law is! 
Her hair colour runs from mauve to 
purple, and during the racing season 
she spends all her time at the track. 
My father-in-law breeds Great Danes 
and is completely ill at ease away from 
them. When he visits us, once a year, 
he looks at his grandsons with dis¬ 
belief and says, “But they’re so small!” 

I have to remind him that these are 
children, not Great Danes. 

Once I commented to my husband 
that it was a wonder he was sane, 
coming from such a confused environ¬ 
ment. “I wasn’t confused,” he said. 
“My father treated me like the pick of 
the litter, and my mother acted as if 
she had won me in the daily double— 
so I grew up feeling like the best of 
breed. What does environment matter 
to a child who is his parents’ priaic?” 

—Lenor« Woolf 

Sir Harold Nicolson once told his 
son: 

Only one person in a thousand is a 
boro—and he is interesting because he 
is one person in a thousand. 
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A SINGLE SMILE 

A single smile can mean so much 
Or a single act of courtesy 
To anybody But especially 
to a stranger in a new country 
And we have so many 
in ours nowadays, 
visitors who have travelled 
thousands of miles 
to see the many wonders of India 
Who stay here for a while 
Buy our handicrafts 
Use our services 


Last year, tourism earned over 
Rs 25 crores in foreign exchange 
Yet when you help a visitor, 
you are only carrying on the great 
tradition of Indian hospitality 
Helping a guest to feel welcome 
and enjoy his stay in India 
The India we are 
privileged to call our own 

Welcome a visitor 
Send back a friend 


Department of Touriam 
Government of India 




to SAVE 





now is the time... 
with the UB! 

* Interest on Savings account 3}% p.s. 

* Initial deposit Rs. 5/- only. 

* Use of cheque book. 

e 5 withdrawals a month. 

* Interest on term deposits, maximum 

p.a., depending on the period 
of deposit. 

* Recurring Deposits with attractive 
terms.' 
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United Bank of India Ltd. 

Rsgd, O Head Office ; 4. Clive Ghat St.. 

Catcutta-1. 
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Radio ouineri! 
Rnsuier this: 


^rAre you getting full value 
from your radio 7M 

RHaih HMV ULTPSO 

to your radio... 
get oiusii of yoor ihoicB 

whenever you please I 

Rll yoo need is Rs. 17S.60 


HMV 

CMSO 

only Ri. I75.B0* 

at your nearest HMV dealer. 

* Includes Excise Duty 
Lace! taxes extra 


Only HMV offers you music 
of your choice, played on 
records you choose. Music 
of different kinds to suit 
your many moods...but al¬ 
ways muidc of your choice. 

H M Voffeis you 'Calypso', a 
simple attachment for your 
radio. Stylish wrap-around 
cabinetworks on AC mains 
or batteries. Plays records 
of all sizes and speeds. And 
it's from HMV—the only 
people for music in India. 

F The Gramophone Company of India Limited *1 



His Master’s Voice 


P.O. Box 699, Calcutta-1. 
Please send me a full list of 


MUSIC OF YOUR CHOICE 
WITHIN YOUR REACH 


45 rpm 


records on 


78 rpm 


(lick off the onea you want), 


You'll iovp to hear the latast 
HMV racord roloatos at any 
HMV dealer's i 


I Popular Classical Film 

j Name: Ml!Mrs!Mas... . 

I Age . Occupation . 

I Address: . 






































































You’ve tried concealing pimples 
with cosmetics. 

Or tried curing rashes with ointments. 

Now 

banish all 
skin blemishes 
with 





Skin specialists wilt tell you that 
most skin troubles are caused 
by impurities in the blood. 

Safi aota two ways to 
remove waate matter 
finom your blood. It tones 
up the entire system so that 
impurities flowing into the blood 
are minimized. And it makes 
the body's waste elimination 
system work more efficiently to 
filter out these impurities. Safi 
also improves digestion. 

Depend on safi - a product of 
Hamdard where medicines per¬ 
fected over many centuries are 
manufactured with thevery latest 
pharmaceutical technology. 


a product of 



THE BLOOD P'OBiSriER 




AdmHsinmt 

BOTANICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 

INDIAN FLORAS 

Very limited nu mber of copies of the following floras are available for sale. 

1. The Flora of the Presidency of Madras by Gamble, J.S. & Fisher, 
C.F.C. in 3 volumes. 

Second reprinted edition: Price—*Rs. 36.50 or 50sh. or | 7.00 per set. 

2. The Flora of the Presidency of Bombay by Cooke, T. in 3 volumes. 
Second reprinted edition: Price—Rs. 45.50 or 80sh. or $10.00 per set. 

3. Flora of the Upper Gangetic Plain by Duthie, J.F. in 2 volumes. 

Reprinted edition: Price— Rs. 17.45 or 29sh. 6d. or $ 4.42 per set. 
Interleaved: Rs. 25.10 or 408h. 2d. or $ 6.05 

4. The Botany of Bihar and Orissa by Haines, H.H. in 3 volumes. 

Reprinted edition: Price—Rs. 27.30 or 49sh. or $ 7.30 per set. 

Interleaved: Rs. 37.75 or 66sh. or $ 10.00. 

5. Bengal Plants by Prain, D. in 2 volumes. 

Reprinted edition: Price—Rs. 17.30 or 29sh. or $ 4.30 per set. 

Interleaved: Rs. 25.00 or 40sh. or $ 6.00. 

6. The Floraof Khandala on the VVestern Ghats of India by Santapau, H. 

Third revised edition Price-Rs. 15.00 or 49sh. or $ 7.56 per copy. 

All above prices are inclusive of packing and railway freight. 

Orders may be addressed to the Director, Botanical Survey of India, 
14, Madan Street, Caicutta-13 with full advance payment. 
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eleoiii:*loAls 


... to work or just relax. 

Each Kassels fan works: 

SO SMOOTHLY that even the air cutting 
flutter of the blades is reduced to a mere whisper. 
SO ECONOMICALLY that it delivers more air for 
every unit of power consumed. 

SO EFFICIENTLY that it lasts a lifetime. 
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Can a child ever have enough energy? U 
He burns it up almost as fast as he builds M 
it up—at school and at play. Wise motherslA 
know that a cup of Bournvita every mU 

day is the best way to replenish fjM 

this energy and keep children bright Ham 

and healthy. /IP 

Delicious, nourishing Bournvita is a Slmj 

balanced blend of cocoa, milk, malt and 
sugar. And it's made by Cadburys I 




^vita 


Drink Bournvita 

f0 itrength and 
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Laughter, the Best Medicine 


When Lord Bessborough died some 
years ago, the London Times pub- 
iished in error the obituary of Lord 
Desborough. Taketi aback, Des- 
borough telephoned the paper to report 
that he had just read his own obituary. 
A grand voice replied, “I see, sir. And 
where are you speaking from?” 

—Desmond Albrow in the Catholic Herald 

Mother’s authority in our home be¬ 
came clear when my father, after 
assigning some housework to my 
sister and me, said, “We think it’s a 
very good idea, and so do I.” — s. g. 

The chairman of a charity drive un¬ 
dertook to solicit a wealthy man who 
had never contributed. When he ap¬ 
proached the prospect, he was prompt¬ 
ly turned down. He decided to use 
some strong persuasion. “I under¬ 
stand your yearly income is around 
/,40jpoo,” he said. 

“Is it?” the wealthy man replied. 
“Now let me tell you a few things. 
Hid you know that I have a widowed 
mother with no means of support but 
her old-age pension? That my sister’s 
husband was killed in a terrible acci¬ 
dent, leaving ficr with six small chil¬ 
dren? Did you know that my brother 
was so badly injured during the war 
that he exists on a pittance?” 

The collector had softened up so 


much that he was ready to dig into his 
own pocket to help this needy family 
when the prospect went on; “I don't 
give them anything. So why shoultl I 
give to chanty?’' — Lawn-nce .ApRlcy 

A GIRL was shopping for a dress to 
wear to a sporting event and, after 
much looking around, decided that the 
only dress which would satisfy her was 
the one on the dummy in the store 
window. Naturally, the assistant got it 
for her, and the girl went away happy. 

Nobody bothered to put another 
dress on the dummy in the window 
until the store owner happened to 
notice that there was a crowd of people 
in front of the store, laughing. He 
rushed out and saw that the nude 
model was labelled with a card that 
read: Ju.st the thing for the sport 

YOU LIKE. —C'. Kennedy 

Bad weather had caused a numbec of 
flight delays at the airport. One pas¬ 
senger was growing increasingly im¬ 
patient. When a further 30-minute 
delay was announced, he walked ,Bp to 
an airline clerk and said, “I don’t sec 
why you people even bother to publish 
a timetable.” 

The clerk replied in his usual calm, 
professional tone, “Well, sir, we have 
to have something to base our delay.s, 
on.” —M. i.. 1*. 
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Zurich—so easy to reach by KLM 


Europe begins with KLM 
Get there in good style 


Set foot on board the KLM 
Super DC-8 Jet, and you are in a 
different world altogether.The 
friendly cabin crew; the delicious 
cuisine; the soothing interior 
decor; the cloud-soft seats with 
fingertip control panels—all 
these give you a foretaste of what 
awaits you in Europe. 


Forty other major cities in 
Europe are linked by KLM 
(and its Pool Partners) with 
Amsterdam, many of them 
served with a number of daily 
flights. 

Ask your Travel Agent for many 
interesting facilities offered 
by KLM or get in 


Four fascinating cities 
in Europe are served 
.direct by KLM’sflights 
out of India: Athens, 
Zurich, Frankfurt and 
Amsterdam, 



ROYAL OUTdW AIRLINM 


touch with the nearest 
KLM office or 
KLM General Sales 
Agentsin Ahmedabad, 
Goa» [ndore. and 
Madras. 
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The Ruston YOAK, fitted with a apecial device, automatically and immediately 
generates power for vital work to continue uninterrupted. And this can be a 
matter of life and death when earthquakes, floods and storms cause serious 
breakdowns in our power mains. 

As a second line of defence, the YDAK is invaluable for hospitals and labs, 
milk and cold storage centres, chemical plants, telegraph offices and tall 
buildings where lifts are a necessity. 

Automatic Mains Failure Sets: upto 52 Kw □ Single Running Sets: 
upto 48 Kw □ Parallel Operating Sets: upto 192 Kw 


POWER FAIUIREP NO PROBLEM! 



YDAK AMP AITEnMATOR 8ET8 

lUTOMTIClUV TURN ON POWER WHEN WINS FU 
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m SoW and serviced by : 

GREAVES COTTON A CO. LTD. 

Bombay • Calcutta • Delhi • Madras 
Ahmedabad* Asansoi > Jaipur • Kanpur 
GRBAVE8 Bangalore • Coimbatore • Hyderabad 
wmmmmmmrnamm Bhubansswar • Margao • Patna • Gauhati 
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TMd MR prolwrteMai can wiui Foinan's. 

Learning to defend oneself is part of growing up. So are 
other things... important things like proper dental care. 

Only you can show him how Forhan’s helps prevent gum 
troubles and tooth decay. The sooner you do it, the ^tter 
—because his teeth must last a lifetime. 

Forhan’s Toothpaste, created by a dentist, contains special 
astringents for the gums. You know it’s good for you. And, 
for your child. So teach him now to use Forhan’s regularly 
—night and morning—for a lifetime of dental cure. 

N’s aavar las aariir to laach Forhan's dental can 
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Informallve Colour Booklet* on "Care of 
the Teeth and Oume** 

For this booklet, available in 10 languages t, send 18 p. stamps 
(to cover postage) to Manners' Dental Advisory Bureau, Post Bag 
No. 10981, Bombay 1. 

Nji<h» __ASl_ 

^^rtaa . _____ 

f.Please unddrilne language wanted; English, Hindi, Marathi, 

Galgratl, Urdu, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam or Kanarese. 

* Tbit may ba on# of tlia moot Impartant booka your child 
, will ayavfrtadl no^t 
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Laminates made out of (^^|) 
Trayophane cost less, give your food 
products that^freshly-packed’look and 
extra long shelf life! 


Machinability* 
land* to high 
■pood printing. 



Tho printing cannot 
bo ocratcnod or 
damagod-lt is 
proto ctivoly 
sandwichod 
botwoon two shoots 
of Trayophane 














The foid does not 
open up-it can bo 
offoctivoly 
hoat-soatod to 
■tick fast and 
stay fast. 



it does not loss its 
shape or consumer 
appeal 


It does not crack 
at corners or fold 
to lot tho 
moisture in 


A wide range 

Trayons Trayophaae is available in a wide 
range—plain transparent, mois(bre*proof. 
twist wrap, laminate, coloured, in rolls 
and sheets and as bagsoto suit the specia¬ 
lised need of every product. 

The Tlmvaiicore Rayons limited 

Pkmtt. ma/uffiteturers of eelluhstfiim and rayon yarn in India 

ladttn eh^ertoas Bank Building, Third Floor 151 Mount Rood, Madras 2 
PaidttHyi Rayonpuram, Kerala State *** 
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Nominal cooling 
capacity; 


16.6‘C Drop 
Ltrsihr. 


SPEC IFIC ATIONS __ 

. " MODEL 

^ 8RA ■ SRA |*8RA] SRA 

! 70 i too 400 4008 


26.6 38 160 160 


No. of glasses/hr. 80 


14'C Drop 

Ltrs/hr. 32 


No. of glas8es/hr. 96 


11'C Drop i 

Ltrs/hr. { 40 


No. of glasses/hr. 120 


Nominal Storage 
Capacity (Ltrs.) 


Compressor 
Horse Power 


Fan Motor 
Horse Power 


Nominal Power 
Consumption (Kw) 


Approximate 
Nett Weight (Kg.) 


114 460 460 


46 180 180 


138 540 540 



171 676 676 


26.5 3.8 



98 200 
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USHA Water Coolers in 6 
different models fulfil your 
requirements of cool drink¬ 
ing water for offices, fac¬ 
tories, schools, hospitals, 
theatres, petrol pumps etc. 

Cooling capacities are as per 
I.S.I. rati||g of 33‘C ambient 
and inlet temperature of 
29.4-C. 

Power supply : 200 V ± 10%. 
Frequency : 50 cycles single 
phase. 

SRA Master Cooler: Remote 
Cooling Unit in 150 Ltrs/hr 
capacity with nominal stor¬ 
age capacity of 11.5 litres. It 
can serve 2 or 3 drinking 
fountains. *Other specifica¬ 
tions similar to 8RA*400. 

TMnleal Spaemeallon* lublact to MtorMlon (or 
product Improvomont. 

USHA SALES 

4-E, Rani Jhansi Road, 

New Dethi-65. 















































Obviously 

good 

taste! 




Manufactured by: 


See how 
impressive 
your office 
will look with 
SUNGLOSS 

DECORATIVE SURFACING 



CAPRIHANS (INDIA) PVT. LTD., in collaboration with Railite InternatloriBl. USA 
Shiv Sagar Eatata, Bloek'O', Dr. Annie Baaont Road, WorH, Bombay 18. 

For further particulare pleaca contact Wholesalers. Standard Salas Corporation 
1-F. Fazalbh^ House, 10, Barrack Road, Bombay 1 • Dm Prakath Faleh Chand 
Pvt Ltd., Dsahbandhu Gupta Road, Pahargani. New Delhi 1 • Ptastlchamicsls Co, 
Mitter House,^l, Ganesh Chandra Avenue, Calcutta 13 • Diamond Salas Corporation, 
98, Mint Strest, Madras 1 • Pearl Agandea, eS-A, Narbada Road, Jaipur 


Don't 0 los 8 ov«r your good 
taste... get Sungloes 
Decorative Surfacing to 
proclaim Itl In the dazzling 
way that on/y Sungloes can. 
Only with Sungloea do yoit;,''' 
gat over tOO designs and 
colours. Pick the ones that 
reflect your good taste, make 
it widely known and admired. 
Use Sungloss effectively, 
and add colour and beauty to^ 
all furniture. Your office will ’ 
look more Impreaeive now» ' 
clean and shining nsw for 
a long, long time. 

Sungloss is so functional t- 
too. Easy to clean, doesn't 
crack or break, resists 
fire, heat and age. 

As long as It's in good taste 
to have a weil-furntshed 
office, it's obviously good 
taste to us» Sgriglo 8 s< 

Look far (A* Sua^lota *t*mp liti 
•vary oAwr. It It fow guuaidtt 
of ganukm Suaghut. 




When suffadng cminliJ 
count on SOfOlM#; 
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HIGH OUAUTY 
COL.OUR Rf 
NEBOS HlOH price: 


BALLARPUR PAPER 
& STRAW BOARD 
MILLS LTD., 

Managing Agents : 

KARAM CHAND YhaPAR & BROS. 
PRIVATE LTD. 

25, Brabourne Road, 

Thapar House, 

Calcutta* I. 


:ORRBCT ? 


Incorrect—if you are knowledge* 
able enough to use Acecote Art 
Paper. Inexpensive but superb in 
quality, Acecote Art Paper is 
gradually replacing real art paper 


for all quality printing jobs. 


In the same range, for still better 
results use Super*Acecote Art and 
Black-Centre Acecote Card. 
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New Symbol for a Trail-Blazer 

In keeping with modern times lOL, pioneer in its field, 
introduces a new symbol that reflects its dynamic 
character as a leader and innovator. Tods^, in a highly 
competitive area of techrvology, lOL continues to set 
the pace, expanding and improving its range of products 
with research and expertise. 

India's Largest Source of: O Industrial Gases £7 Electrodes D Gas and Electric 
Arc Welding Equipment, Accessories and Consumables O Gas Cutting Equip¬ 
ment and Accessories O Medical Gases, Anaesthetic, Oxygen Therapy and 
Resuscitating Equipment O Liquid Oxygen Explosives. 



INDIAN OXYGEN LIMITED 
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**The latest 
Remington^ 
a whole new 
look at 
manual 
typing !** 


REAAINSrON RATSD 

OF INDIA LIMITED 
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Pamper yourself all over with the feel of India’s first real luxury talc. 
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Fantasy or fraud, legend or missing 
link, Bigfoot is one of the 
'world's most intriguing mysteries 


Bv James Shuman 


I '^OR MORE than a dentury, a 
strange legend has stalked the 
remote and rumpled moun¬ 
tains of North-west America. It 
tells of huge, hairy creatures which 
walk erect and hk)k more like men 
than apes. Is it truth, or is it fiction ? 

“It was in the middle of the night 
and I was groggy with sleep,” 
75-year-old Albert Ostman recalls. 
“Something grabbed my sleeping- 
bag and lifted me off the ground. 
I reached for my sheath knife and 
couldn’t get at it. The beast, or 
whatever it^was^ threw me over its 
shoulder like a sack of Hour. I could 
feel it striding on two legs.” 
Ostman, a husky lumberjack 


looking for gold in British Colum¬ 
bia in 1924, estimates that he was 
carried across wild and rugged ter¬ 
rain for three hours. “I was too 
scared to struggle,” he says. Finally 
his captor stopped and dropped him 
to the ground. 

In the dim light of dawn, Ostman 
gazed up at a group of creatures cir¬ 
cling him and chattering unintelli¬ 
gibly. “I had never believe^ in the 
Red Indian legends of ‘Sasquatch,* 
but I knew that’s what they were,” 
Ostman explains. “They looked 
like a cross between a man and an. 
ape. Their bodies were covered with 
hair, and they had bulging muscles. 
They were nigger and taller than 
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human beings; one of them must 
have been nearly eight feet tall. 

“For six days I was held captive. 
Only in the confusion when one be¬ 
came violently ill from swallowing 
an entire tin of snuff that I had was 
I able to escape.” 

Ostman’s bizarre story is but a 
single chapter in one of the world’s 
most intriguing mysteries: Does 
there exist, in the Pacific North¬ 
west, a sub-human creature, perhaps" 
a North American cousin of the 
Abominable Snowman of the Hi¬ 
malayas? Like that fabled Yeti, 
such a hominoid could be a missing 
link between man and ape—a 
vital piece in the puzzle of man’s 
evolution. 

Scores of eyewitnesses have told 
of seeing giant, ape-like creatures 
and their unique, oversized foot¬ 
prints—some measuring i6 inches 
and more in length—in the moun¬ 
tain areas of the Pacific North-west. 
In Canada, they are generally called 
Sasquatcli, an English version of a 
Red Indian name. In the United 
States, many people call them Big- 
foot. 

Although the stories of sightings 
are remarkably consistent and sim¬ 
ilar, there would appear to be little 
chance of people working together 
to perpetrate a hoax, since the re¬ 
ports have been so separated in time 
and location. No one knows how 
many people believe they have seen 
a Sasquatch, because many arc re¬ 
luctant to talk about it. As one 
witness put it, “It’s better to keep 
ia 


your mouth shut than have every¬ 
body say you’re crazy.” 

Even so, John Green, editor- 
publisher of the Advance, the news¬ 
paper serving the Agassiz-Harrison 
Lake area of British Columbia, has 
collected more than 250 reports of 
sightings, photographs of footprints 
and other evidence, covering an area 
from Alaska to Mexico, from the 
Pacific Coast to northern Michigan. 
Like many others. Green started as 
a scoffer, but changed to a believer 
as evidence mounted. 

Here is a partial sample of that 
evidence: 

• The Daily British Colonist, 
published in Victoria, British Col¬ 
umbia, reported that on June 30, 
1884, the crew of a train running 
from Lytton to Yale—about 80 
miles cast of Vancouver—had cap¬ 
tured “a creature who may truly be 
called half-man and half-beast. His 
entire body, Except his hands (or 
paws) and feet, is covered with 
glossy hair. His forearm is much 
longer than a man’s and he pos¬ 
sesses extraordinary strength.” The 
creature, whom the railway crew 
named “Jacko,” was exhibited in 
Yale, but no one has been able to 
find out what happened to him. 

• In July 1924, near Mount Saint 
Helens, in what is now Gifford 
Pinchot National Forest in Wash¬ 
ington State, four prospectors re¬ 
ported that their cabin had been 
attacked by a band of man-apes that 
hurled boulders on to the roof, tried 
to force the cabin door by ramming 
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Blgfoot in action: Uniquely captured on 
Jim by Roger Patterson in California 


it with their bodies, and screamed in 
loud wails at the men inside, who 
had earlier shot at two of their band. 
A posse of lawmen and reporters 
found the cabin badly damaged and 
hundreds of giant footprints all 
around it. The area came to be 
called Ape Canyon, and scores of 
pqople have since reported seeing 
the man-apes in the vicinity. Several 
men have disappeared there mysteri¬ 
ously, leaving no trace. 

• One mid-afternoon in Septem¬ 
ber 1941, at Ruby Creek, about 30 
miles up the Fraser River from 
Agassiz, Mrs. George Chapman 
saw a large man-like animal emerge 
from the woods. She and her three 
children fled from their home in 
terror. Her husband and friends 


from the village later found evi¬ 
dence that the creature had entered 
a shed and scattered some salt fish 
from a barrel. 

• In October 1955, William Roe 
was hunting on Mica Mountain 
near the village of Tete Jaune Cache 
in British Columbia. He said he 
saw an upright figure only 75 yards 
away, weighing perhaps 20 stone 
and covered from head to foot with 
dark-brown, silver-tipped hair. 
“The thought struck me that if I 
shot it I would have a specimen of 
great interest to scientists the world 
over. I levelled my rifle. But when 
the creature turned its head to look 
in my direction, I felt that it was a 
human being, and I knew I would 
never forgive myself if I killed it.” 

• Other less subjective evidence 
has been collected over the years in 
the form of hair and droppings. 
Scientists who have analysed hair 
samples say they “come from no 
known animal.” The droppings, 
hum an-like in form but large 
enough to have come from a big 
horse, have contained vegetable 
matter and the hair of small rodents. 
No Bigfoot bodies have been found 
—but nature disposes quickly of 
dead animal matter. 

• Perhaps the most intriguing 
evidence is a i6-mm. coloitr film 
made in 1967 by Roger Patterson, a 
34-year-old Yakima, Washington, 
rancher. Long interested in Sas- 
quatch-Bigfoot, Patterson had be¬ 
come convinced that the only way 
to prove its existence was to get 
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clear photographs. In October 1967, 
he heard of fresh tracks along Bluff 
Creek in northern California. Pat¬ 
terson and Bob Gimlin, an animal 
tracker, set out to investigate. 

They scouted the area on horse¬ 
back for a week and a half. Early in 
the afternoon of October 20, they 
came to a bend in the creek where 
a gigantic stump, overturned by a 
flood, obscured the view ahead. Pat¬ 
terson’s horse stopped and snorted,* 
then reared and fell on its side. Mo¬ 
ments later, Patterson saw what had 
startled his mount. “This creature 
was on my left, about 12'^ feet away 
across the creek,” he recalls. “Its 
head was very human, though con¬ 
siderably more slanted, and with a 
large forehead and wide nostrils. Its 
arms hung almost .to its knees when 
it walked. Its hair was two to four 
inches long, brown underneath, 
lighter at the top, and covering the 
entire body except for the face. And 
it was a female; it had big, pen¬ 
dulous breasts.” 

Patterson reached into his saddle¬ 
bag and grabbed his cine-camera. 
The creature, meanwhile, was walk¬ 
ing across a sandbar towards the 
hillside. Patterson began trotting 
after it, shooting pictures. At one 
point, the creature turned and stared 
curiously at the camera. Then it 
went into the woods and out of 
sight. Gimlin began to give chase, 
but Patterson, who had used up all 
lus film, told him to stop. 

. ‘‘I didn’t want to be there alone 
;^thout a weapon,” he says. 


Nine days later, Robert Titmus, a 
former taxidermist who lives in 
Kitimat, British Columbia, exam¬ 
ined and made plaster casts of ten 
of the creature’s huge footprints. 
Titmus has studied Bigfoot inten¬ 
sively since 1958, and considers 
himself an expert at spotting the 
occasional hoax. Said he: “I can 
conceive of no method by which 
these tracks might have been faked. 
Tests indicated that the creature 
that made them would have to 
weigh at least 40 to 50 stone.” 

Patterson has since shown his 
film to scientists. The somewhat 
blurred, 29-foot segment shows the 
creature walking away with a man¬ 
like stride, swinging enormous 
arms. Although some scientists im¬ 
mediately branded the creature in 
the film as a hoax, questioning the 
man-like fluidity of its movements, 
others kept an open mind. 

“The presence of unknown hu- 
manoid creatures in the Pacific 
North-west,” says John Napier, 
director of the Smithsonian Institu¬ 


tion’s Primate Biology Department, 
“is a possibility that should not be 
discounted.” After all, scientific an¬ 
nals are littered with the tarnished 


reputations of men who dismissed 
initial reports of the existence of the 
giant squid, the gorilla, the okapi 
and the giant panda. 

Donald Abbott, an anthropolo¬ 
gist on the staff of the Provincial 
Museum in Victoria, British Col¬ 
umbia, told me he had entered the 


kivestigation as a sceptic. He now 
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says, “If the evidence of which I 
am aware has been the work of 
hoaxers, it would be one of the most 
elaborate hoaxes ever perpetrated. I 
find this possibility almost as in¬ 
credible as that of the existence of 
such a creature.” 

An unclassified animal could be 
prowling the Pacific North-west. 
For so rugged is the 150,000-square- 
mile area in which sightings of Big- 
foot have been reported that major 
sections have never really been pene¬ 
trated. In Washington, Oregon and 
California there are 70,000 square 
miles of national forest, and for 
some sections the only maps avail¬ 
able are those based on aerial sur¬ 
veys. 

British Columbia is even less 
developed. Nearly 250,000 square 
miles of its total area have just one 
main road and a handful of small 
villages. It is the kind of wilderness 
in which animals with only normal 


cunning easily remain out of sight 
of man. 

Perhaps by the time you read this, 
Bigfoot’s existence will have been 
proved. Roger Patterson, financed 
by $75,000 from the North-West 
Research Association, of Yakima, 
Washington, a maker of documen¬ 
tary films, is continuing his search. 
This time he is using lures, dogs 
and tranquillizer guns hoping to 
capture a living specimen. 

Others have tried before to cap¬ 
ture a Bigfoot, without success. The 
most notable was Tom Slick, the 
Texas oilman who mounted an ex¬ 
pedition shortly before his death in 
1962 atter becoming convinced that 
there was as much evidence for the 
Abominable Snowman in North 
America as he had found in two 
expeditions to the Himalayas. 

If such an animal exists, and is 
caught, it could well be one of the 
most important finds in history. 
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Seen in Print 

“Refrigerator for sale —2 cu. ft. Owner getting larger.” 

—From the Hampstead and HJghgate Express, quoted in The Observer 

“Thoroughly inspect the lawn before mowing, and clear it of all sticks, 
stones, wife and other debris.” — From the Fredricksburg. Virginia, Star Advertiser 

“Fierce Quests pushed a new house 12 feet off its foundations.” 

—From the Lansing, Michigan, State Journal 


“The mayor is enjoying what summer we have had with his interests in 
boasting and fishing.” —From the Nanaimo, British Columbia, Free Press 
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An eminent American historian offers extracts 
from his philosophy for a new generation 


Man Is Wiser 
Than Any Man 


By Will Durant 


I ADDRESS YOU DOt aS OHC who is 

white with wisdom or prac¬ 
tised in the ways of the world, 
but as a fellow student handicapped 
with age, yet as eager as ever to 
learn something between every ris¬ 
ing and setting of the sun. You must 
season my platitudes with a grain of 
salt, and grant me the tolerant 
allowances that youth must always 
make for age. 

Health. My first request to you 
is: Be healthy. It is within your 
will. Barring inherited or childhood 
ailments, sickness is a crime: it 
means that you have done some¬ 
thing physiologically foolish, and 
that nature is being hard put to re¬ 
pair your mistake. 

Our bodies are what we cat, plus 
what our ancestors ate. Don’t let 
restaurants lure youj they will bur¬ 
den ybiir flesh in proportion as they 


lighten your purse. Perhaps one of 
the cardinal errors of our time and 
land is that we continue in a seden¬ 
tary life the diet that served to pro¬ 
vide muscle and heat. The hospitals 
are littered with people who have 
allowed an ^cess of imports over 
exports to disturb their internal 
economy. 

And exercise! Nature intended 
thought to be a guide to action, not 
a substitute for it; thought un¬ 
balanced by action is unnatural. Do 
some physical work for at least an 
hour every day. 

Sex. Sex, after hunger, is our 
strongest instinct and greatest prob¬ 
lem. Nature is infatuated with con¬ 
tinuance, and dolls up the woman 
with beauty and the man with 
money to lure them into continuing 
the species; and so it gives to us 
|nalcs such sensitivity to the charms 
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of women that we can go quite mad 
in their pursuit. Sex then becomes 
a fire and flame in the blood, and 
burns up the whole personality— 
which should be a hierarchy and 
harmony of desires. 

Our ancestors played this sexual 
impulse down, knowing that it was 
strong enough without encourage¬ 
ment; we have blown it up with a 
thousand forms of incitation, adver¬ 
tisement, emphasis and display, and 
have armed it with the doctrine that 
inhibition is dangerous. Whereas in¬ 
hibition—the control of impulse—is 
the first principle of civilization. 

Marriage. Don’t let your choice 
of a mate be determined by the acci¬ 
dent of propinquity or the pressure 
of physiological needs. Don’t buy a 
pig in a poke. Let at least three 
months intervene between betrothal 
and marriage. 

The difficulties of marriage are 
far less than its rewards. One touch 
of a woman’s hand can be paradise, 
if the touch is not for too much 
money. 

Napoleon said that the only hap¬ 
piness he had known was in loving 
his children; and 1 hope you won’t 
have children without marriage. 

Will Durant, now 83, left the field of 
teaching in 1927 to begin writing The Story 
of Civilization. For 40 years, he and his wife, 
Ariel, researched and compiled the monu¬ 
mental ten-volume work. In 1968 they were 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize for the concluding 
volume, Rousseau and Revolution. Their 
most recent book is The Lessons of History, 
and they are currently at work on In the 
Evening of Our Thoughts. 


Character. Character comes sec¬ 
ond only to health. The greatest task 
assumed by schools is to transform 
egos into gentlemen. A gentleman, 
as my wife once defined it, is a per¬ 
son continually considerate. 

Speak no evil of anyone; every 
unkind word will sooner or later fly 
back into your face and make you 
stumble in the race of life. To speak 
ill of others is a dishonest way of 
praising ourselves. If you can’t say 
good and encouraging things, say 
nothing. Nothing is often a good 
thing to do and always a clever 
thing to say. 

Religion. Those of you who 
specialize in science will find it hard 
to understand religion unless you 
feel, as Voltaire did, that the har¬ 
mony of the spheres reveals a cosmic 
mind. 

We are such microscopic particles 
in so immense a universe that none 
of us is in a position to understand 
the world, much less»to dogmatize 
about it. Pascal trembled at the 
thought of man’s bewildered mi¬ 
nuteness between the immensity of 
the whole and the complexity of 
each part. “These infinite spaces,” 
he said, “frighten me!” Let us be 
careful how we pit our pitiful 
generalizations against the infinite., 
variety, scope and subdety of the 
world. 

Economics. Build an economic 
basis under your life, but don’t get 
caught in the rat-trap of money¬ 
making as a profession. That, like 
sex, can be a consuming fever which 
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brings only fitful pleasures, no last¬ 
ing happiness. 

If you become an employer, your 
relations with your employees are 
more important than adding a zero 
to your wealth. Give every employee 
the full equivalent of his share in 
the product. Don’t live in a boastful 
luxury based on taking more from 
the world than you give. 

Intellect. We have put too much, 
stress in recent times on intellect, 
too litde on character. We have 
sharpened our wits while weaken¬ 
ing our restraints. 

We exaggerate the value of new¬ 
ness in ideas and things. It is so 
much easier to be original and 
foolish than original and wise. The 
customs, conventions and beliefs of 
mankind are the product of trial- 
and-error experience through many 
centuries. 

It is unlikely that any individual, 
however intellectually brilliant. 


can come in one lifetime to 
such kfiowledge and depth of under¬ 
standing as to sit safely and wisely 
in judgement on ancient ways. 

Man is wiser than any man. 
Hence there is something disagree¬ 
ably shallow about sophistication; it 
suggests cleverness about the part 
and ignorance of the whole. Mod¬ 
esty makes wisdom wiser, as it 
makes beauty lovelier. 

The Mounting Heritage. The 
whole world of knowledge, tech¬ 
nology, morals, manners, govern¬ 
ment, literature, philosophy and art 
is your heritage, which has grown 
incredibly through the centuries and 
is so rich that you will never be able 
to exhaust it. 

Drink the brimming cup of life 
to the full and to the end—and 
thank God and nature for its trials 
and challenges, its punishments and 
rewards, it| gifts of beauty, 
wisdom, labour and love. 


Stop the World 

Having seen the following notice in the children’s room of the public 
library, I thought it might be well to have the request made to a larger 
audience. It read: Please do not spin the globe. —l. o. 


Resourceful 

Philosopher Abe Kaplan found himself involved in a dinner-table 
difference of opinion with an eminent scientist. He suggested that they 
turn to the Encyclopedia Americana to settle the question. The host 
oblinngly looked up the subject, read aloud, and Kaplan was vindicated. 

Then Kaplan tightened the noose. Looking over his host’s shoulder at 
the signature of the encyclopedia article, he murmured, ‘^Yes, that’s what 
I thought I wrote.” —n. m. 





By Allen Drury 

Author of “ Advtsr and Consent" 


A famous novelist takes a searching look at America’s 
new PresidentT—and offers some perceptive and reassuring 
insights on both the man and his mission 


^ f HAT I want to do more 
\than anything else,” he 
f says, and his eyes become 
musing and distant, “is to develop 
an appreciation in Americans for 
what I call ‘the extra dimensions of 
life,’ It’s not enough to have peace 
in the world, to have safer cities, 
a good job, adequate medical care— 
these things are necessary, but there 
is more to life than that. 

“What is needed, if the nation 
and the individuals in it are to be¬ 
come and remain great, is for them 
to have their eyes on goals beyond. 
The satisfaction in life lies in the 
challenge, in the battle. It does not 
lie in material things. We can do 
better in America. But we need to 
regain the sense of wonder—the 
feeling that anything can be done— 
that was characteristic of us in the 
American Revolution. Unless this 


administration can produce that 
sense it will have failed.” 

Richard Milhous Nixon, at 56, 
has become the 37th President of the 
United States and one of the most 
controversial. But when he talks 
about his country and himself, it is 
hard to discern the caricature so 
often condemned by political com¬ 
mentators. Rather, he emerges as a 
human being, more complex and 
baffling than most, perhaps, but still 
a basically good and decent Ameri¬ 
can, possessed of “extra dimen¬ 
sions” which have finally brought 
him to the White House. 

“The satisfaction lies in the chal¬ 
lenge,” he sa^s- And certainly no 
one can deny that his own life has 
had its share—topped now by the 
greatest challenge of all. 

The difficult journey to the pin¬ 
nacle began on January 9, 1913, at 
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Yorba Linda, California, where 
Richard was born to Francis and 
Hannah Milhous Nixon, the second 
of five sons. His family, poor but 
close-knit, moved to Whittier when 
he was nine, and there he helped in 
his father’s grocery store and filling 
station. Inspired by the whistles of 
the freight trains going by in the 
night, he developed his first great 
dream: Nixon, the engine-driver,, 
hand on the throttle, full speed 
ahead. 

Early Promise. Soon, however, 
the pattern of his future life emerg¬ 
ed. In elementary school he became 
an inveterate reader of books and 
newspapers, and developed a talent 
for debating. On his tenth birthday 
an aunt gave him a book on Ameri¬ 
can history—its heroes mostly law¬ 
yers—which he read and re-read. 
By the time he was 12, Richard had 
his eyes on a different and more 
idealistic career. 

As his mother recalled it, he 
announced that he would be “an 
old-fashioned lawyer, a lawyer who 
can’t be bought.’’ His brother 
Donald, two years his junior, thinks 
that he “made up his mind to 
political life then and there, whether 
he realized it or not.” 

In* 1934, firmly committed to law 
as a career, he graduated from Whit¬ 
tier College and received a scholar¬ 
ship to Duke University Law 
School. There he was elected presi¬ 
dent of the student bar association, 
jnd graduated third in his class. 
Returning to California, he became 


an assistant city attorney in Whit¬ 
tier. 

In 1942, two years married to the 
former Thelma “Pat” Ryan, a 
Whittier schoolteacher, he joined 
the Navy, rising to lieutenant-com¬ 
mander during three and a half 
years of service. His wartime friends 
recall him as a good officer, a usually 
successful poker-player, and a man 
whose postwar plans were “concise, 
clear and concrete.” He intended 
to return to law. But politics inter¬ 
vened. 

In 1946, Republican leaders in 
California, seeking a new face to 
oppose a popular Democratic Con¬ 
gressman, chose Richard Nixon. In 
November of that year he was 
elected to the House of Representa¬ 
tives. 

Rise to Fame. Most people are 
familiar with the facts of his career 
—or at least ^e political aspects of it 
—from then on. He came to national 
prominence by his successful hand¬ 
ling of the Alger Hiss case, during 
which, despite powerful opposition 
from liberal opponents, he succeed¬ 
ed in sending to prison a man he rt- 
vealed as a traitor to the United 
States. 

Then, in 1052, Eisenhower se¬ 
lected him as his running mate. In 
an office that had cast earlier occu¬ 
pants into political obscurity, Nixon 
soon proved himself to be an active 
and highly visible Vice-President. 
He handled himself well under 
pressure, as during his visit with 
Mrs. Nixon to Venezuela, where 
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they were nearly killed by a com¬ 
munist-led mob, and in his so-called 
“kitchen debate” with Khrushchev. 

Moreover, at the time of the 
President’s three major illnesses, 
Nixon conducted himself with ab¬ 
solute propriety. Although in effect 
“acting President,” he did every¬ 
thing he could to minimize his role, 
presiding over Cabinet meetings 
from his usual chair instead of the 
President’s, going to Cabinet mem¬ 
bers’ offices when he wished to talk 
to them, rejecting their suggestions 
that they come to him. 

At the RepublicSin Convention of 
i960 he was his party’s clear-cut 
choice for the Presidency. The de¬ 
cision to ask President Eisenhower to 
play an inactive role in the campaign 
was a difficult one. Yet he volun¬ 
tarily sacrificed the enormous Eisen¬ 
hower popularity, which would 
probably have been decisive, because 
Mrs. Eisenhower and the General’s 
doctor asked him to. It is some 
measure of the man that he never 
told the offended President or any- ■ 
one else his reason until long after. 

When Nixon lost that election, by 
the narrowest margin of the cen¬ 
tury, he promptly and firmly 
squashed all attempts by his sup¬ 
porters to challenge the results. Two 
key States—Illinois and Texas—had 
been won by Kennedy with hair¬ 
breadth margins;, in both, vote¬ 
tampering had occurred, and if 
corrected would probably have re¬ 
versed the national result and 
brought Nixon into the White 


House eight years ago. But the 
process of a recount would have 
caused national turmoil at a time 
when he felt the country could ill 
afford it. When a reporter began a 
series on vote frauds in his paper, 
Nixon told him bluntly, “I damn 
well will not be a party to creating 
a constitutional crisis just to become 
President or anything else.” 

Following the 19^ election, he 
returned to his native state and 
joined a Los Angeles law firm. In 
1962, he campaigned against in¬ 
cumbent Governor Edmund G. 
Brown for the governorship of 
California. It was a disaster. His 
own home state handed him a 
crushing defeat, and Nixon’s 
political career seemed at an end. 

Six months later, in May 1963, 
he moved to New York and 
joined the old and distinguished 
law firm that is^ now known as 
Nixon Mudge Rose Guthrie Alex¬ 
ander & Mitchell. With that change 
of location began the most remark¬ 
able come-back in American politi¬ 
cal history. 

Looking Ahead. How does he 
feel now? What is he really like? 
What kind of Presidency can he be 
expected to give the United States ? 

His own record would s^cm to 
indicate that he is a quite remark¬ 
able and in many ways courageous 
human being. He has been sub¬ 
jected to stresses and strains that 
would have broken many lesser 
men, even had they not started with 
the innate shyness and introspection 
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that have always characterized him. 
To this day he is an introvert who, 
partly from his own nature and 
partly from the sheer necessity to 
think, needs quiet times away from 
people when he can ponder the 
problems he must meet. 

Recently, I asked him about the 
various interests and ideals that 
make up his life. 

“As a youngster, I was an inces¬ 
sant reader; I still read faster than 
most. I’m a thoughtful reader, and 
sometimes I’ll read and re-read good 
passages over a period of a couple 
of days, mulling them over. Basic¬ 
ally, my book reading is in the fields 
of history, biography, economics, 
politics. I stay away from current 
history or politics—it’s too close for 
accurate appraisal.” 

Balanced View. “Of course, I 
read many magazines and news¬ 
papers; I have to. But I try to do it 
with some sense of proportion. I 
usually let the major columnists and 
editorials wait a day or two, and 
then I try to get a mix—I read a 
paper hostile to me along with one 
that is favourable. I can tell you ...” 
and here he offers an ironic smile, 
“one of the first things I’m going to 
do is take those three television sets 
out of the President’s office. For an 
individual who has the weight of the 
world on his shoulders to make snap 
decisions on the basis of what’s 
coming over the screen, or what he 
sees on the morning news-tickers, is 
unwtsel 

*T do want tiews summaries every 



day, of course. But I’ve told the staff 
to weed out the personal stuff. 1 
don’t want personal animosities or 
personal affections to cloud my 
judgement. Honest criticism of our 
policies, yes—that I do want to 
know about. But the rest of it—I 
just can’t afford to be bothered.” 

Past Heroes. Who are the Presi¬ 
dents he most admires and respects.^ 

“Leaving out the great ones of the 
early days, I would say Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson. 

“Lincoln because of his ability to 
rise to the great challenges of the 
Civil War. It’s interesting that 
peacetime Presidents are almost 
never rated as high as their wartime 
counterparts. 

“Teddv Roosevelt because, in a 
very real sense, he was the first 
President to be really involved in the 
affairs of tjje whole world. And 
there was his family relationship, 
too. Apparently, he could put public 
business aside and devote himself 
wholeheartedly to his family. I find 
that very difficult to do, sometimes 
—at least to the degree I would like 
to do it. 

“Woodrow Wilson because he 
was a truly great writer and orator; 
he had such a zeal for a better 
world, such sheer brilliance, even 
though the brilliance in itself 
seemed to create an arrogance that 
finally destroyed his peace pro¬ 
gramme. 

“Churchill^ I suppos.c, is. the! woyld 
'leader I most admire. He was ftever 
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defeated; he was knocked down, 
and he came hack, and it happened 
repeatedly, the last time at 77. And 
he was such a complete man—such 
an indomitable spirit! 

“These days, you know ...” and 
his voice becomes earnejj, “there is 
too much emphasis on winning. 
There’s a lot to be learned from 
losing, too. Both success and adver¬ 
sity teach, but adversity teaches 
more. I believe the most important 
lesson in the world is to avoid just 
getting along with the least trouble 
you can, ready to give up on your¬ 
self. You must fight back. That’s 
why 1 love sports. I love the com¬ 
petition, I like to see the battle.” 

Why is the seashore such a haven 
of rest and renewal for him? 

“When you’re by the ocean you 
can feel you’re away from people 
more than you can almost anywhere 
else. I like to be out in a small boat 
with my family or maybe two or 
three friends, just drifting along. Or 
walking on an uncrowded beach. 

I love the smell of the ocean, and 
the feel of it. I love the loneliness. 
It relaxes me, I can think.” 

How does Nixon appear to those 
around him, many of whom have 
worked with him for years and 
seen him under conditions of calm 

t 

as well as crisis? 

“He is a very dem«inding man 
who expects us 40 work as hard as 
he does, but still is kind and gen- 
; erous, very quick with praise.” 

“When h^ cornea ^iome at night, 
[he Uk< 5 s?to:turn HP the lights and 


turn on the music and have every¬ 
thing bright and cheerful. He loves 
to have music going, usually class¬ 
ical or semi-classical.” 

“He will sometimes require as 
many as eight or ten drafts of a 
speech, scribbling his own ideas on 
pads of yellow notepaper, inviting 
us to contribute ours. But somehow, 
though there is lots of pulling and 
tugging, eventually we find our¬ 
selves dragged kicking and scream¬ 
ing to the way he wants it done. 
We lose every time!” 

“On occasion he gets a little exas¬ 
perated by some minor error: for 
example, a deadline that hasn’t been 
met. But he never explodes over 
major things. He seems to conserve 
himself for them.” 

“He has a real bear-trap mind. 
He can sit down, mull over a prob¬ 
lem, fragment it into its major 
elements—and then four or five 
hours later present the problem 
without notes.” 

Staunch Support. What kind of 
President do these people think he 
will be? 

“I sense,” says one, “that he is 
acutely conscious of the flow of 
history and of what his position in 
it will be. As President, he doesn’t 
expect to be loved, but he does hope 
to be respected.” 

“He is probably the most sophis¬ 
ticated political person in the land,” 
suggests another, “He has been in¬ 
volved for so many years in national 
issues, and campaigns that nobody 
has to tell him about regional 
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attitudes. He comes to the Presi¬ 
dency with a finely honed know¬ 
ledge of American politics. He is a 
sort of ambulatory consensus, all by 
himself.” 

“One of the things he frequently 
comments upon,” says a third, “is 
how diiHcult it is to get competent 
people from the upper echelons of 
our society to do their stint for 
Uncle Sam. He often says, ‘Whco 
will these people understand that 
four years of participation and ac¬ 
complishment for their country is 
worth 40 years of just making 
money?’ It is his profound convic¬ 
tion that the consequential thing in 
life is to accomplish and to be in the 
main arena, not to sit on the side¬ 
lines contributing little. I’his is one 
reason why he drives himself so un¬ 
remittingly in public life. It probably 
explains how he has been able to 
overcome reverses that would have 
embittered many men. He is a 
‘defeatless’ person when it comes to 
public service,” 

Firm Beliefs. What kind of ad¬ 
ministration is Richard Nixon’s 
likely to be ? The new President has 
made his position clear on many 
issues in a long scries of speeches, 
papers, radio and television talks. 
But more important than the things 
a President plans^ perhaps, are the 
things he is and the things he be¬ 
lieves in. The Nixon record is 
^ply clear. 

: Perhaps most fundamental of all 
is his constant emphasis on ‘*the 
battlci” “the challenge,” “the 


fight.” Somewhere, not far along the 
line from Yorba Linda, the shy boy 
who became the shy man discovered 
that, if he could overcome his hesi¬ 
tancy and plunge directly into the 
stream of things, he not only would 
be able to accomplish a great deal 
but would also achieve a great sense 
of inner satisfaction. He has been 
quite candid on this point in his 
autobiographical book. Six Crises: 

“A man who has never lost him¬ 
self in a cause bigger than himself 
has missed one of life’s mountaintop 
experiences. Only in losing himself 
does he find himself. Only then does 
he discover all the latent strengths 
which otherwise would have re¬ 
mained dormant.” 

Loyal Patriot. A second thread 
of the President’s character is a 
deep love for his country, its 
history, its heritage of freedom, its 
potential to^serve both its citizens 
and the world. Implicit in this is a 
strong and determined desire to end 
the erosion of America’s strength 
and prestige, and to bring her mili¬ 
tary -forces and diplomatic skills 
back up to the pitch he believes 
necessary if the country is to meet 
its responsibilities in the world. 

The third basic element in the 
Nixon character, and so in the 
Nixon Presidency, is his great faith 
that the individual American, given 
the proper opportunity, cau achieve 
for himself a ^ood and.‘satisfying 
life. But the emphasis % on 
“opportuWity*^ aijd; ^‘achiev^t for 
'^iimsclf.” The ^ Ffcisi^ht • ^lieves 
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that government has a responsibility 
to assure opportunity, but once 
opportunity has been ofTered, what 
the individual makes of it is up to 
him. He does not believe in a gov¬ 
ernment guarantee that all oppor¬ 
tunities will automatically produce 
paradise for everyone. 

This is closely related to the fourth 
clement in the Nixon make-up: his 
deep concern for all groups in the 
national community. He is especial¬ 
ly concerned for the negroes, and 
i.s convinced that there can be no 
lasting progress in America until the 
racial crisis is resolved. But he do‘:'S 
not believe that it should be re¬ 
solved by giving every extremist 
everything he shouts for. Rather, he 
believes it should be resolved by the 
orderly processes of legislation and 
economic opportunity, and he will 
do all he can to bring this about. 

Slow but Sure. I 5 y the same 
token, he docs not believe in a 
Presidency which over-promises. 
That way lie fal.se hopes and dis¬ 
appointments when the hopes can¬ 
not be immediately realized. The 
Nixon approach has always been 
one of cautious, firmly-grounded, 
step-by-step progress, not pic-in-the- 
sky promises. 

The final foundation stone of the 
Nixon philosophy is his abiding 
dedication to world peace—a dedi¬ 
cation that atiy sensible twentieth 
century man must have. He will 


not seek “peace” at the price of 
sacrificing America. He is com¬ 
pletely aware of the enormous risks 
implicit in a firm yet unbelligerent 
policy in this atomic age. But he 
understands the relentless drive of 
imperialistic international commu¬ 
nism to dominate the world. And 
he is convinced that a policy of firm¬ 
ness is the surest way to achieve 
world peace. 

“Our goal cannot and must never 
be to force our way of life on 
others,” he states. “But our funda¬ 
mental belief that every nation has 
a light to be independent must be 
instilled in the new generation. And 
our belief must be combined with a 
crusading zeal, not just to hold our 
own, but to win the battle for free¬ 
dom, individual dignity and true 
economic progress.” 

On these basic principles and be¬ 
liefs the Nixon Presidency will rest. 
No American President has ever 
faced a tougher job. Richard Nixon 
intends to do his best, calmly, care¬ 
fully, with the patience, persever¬ 
ance, energy and toughness he has 
acquired in a distinguished and 
fiercely demanding career. 

Whether these gifts will prove 
enough in such a terror-haunted 
time is what history will have to ^ 
determine—both for the lonely 
walker on lonely beaches who loves 
the challenges of life, and for the 
troubled country he loves and serves. 




Scrawled on the back of a lorry: “Caution—sudden tea breaks.” —Woman 




I f ARDLY a man does not treasure in his memory at least 
' ■ one limerick, proper or improper. The chances are 
that he did not read it in a book or magazine. Rather, he 
acquired it by hearsay; it was passed on to him by word 
of mouth, by “oral tradition. “ As such, the limerick is 
authentic folklore. 

After being a judge in a limerick contest, actor-director 
Mike Nichols said, “It was easy. We Jiftst threw out the 
dirty limericks and gave the prize to the one that was left," 
Bearing that in mind, here are a few of the best of all time. 


There once was a sculptor named 
Phidias 

Whose manners in art were invidious: 

He carved Aphrodite 
Without any nightie. 

Which startled the ultrafastidious. 

There onCe was an old man of Lyme 
Who married three wives at a time; 

When as\ed, "Why a third?" 

He replied, "One's absurdl 
And bigamy, sir, is a crime" 

—^WUlMm Cosmo Monthouse 


There was a young fellow named 
Weir 

Who hadn't an atom of fear; 

He indulged a desire 
To touch a live wire — 

'Most any last line will do here. 

According to experts, the oyster 
In its shell—or crustacean cloister — 

May frequently be 
Either he or a she 

Or both, if it should be its choice ter. 

—Berton Braley 


oonMiifns nox ‘‘*n aim of *hk uioaiox" 



LIMERICKS ARE JOVIAL THINGS 


U.S. President Woodrow Wilson has 
been credited with tliis gem; 



I sat next to the duchess at tea; 

It was just as / feared ir would be: 
Her rumblings abdominal 
Were truly phtmomcnal, 

And everyone thought it was me! 


There was a young man of Laconia, 
Whose mother-in-law had pneumonia. 
He hoped for the worst — 

And after March first 
They buried her ’neath a begonia. 


There was a young lady named Etta 
Who fancied herself in a sweater; 
Three reasons she had: 

To f(eep warm was not bad, 

But the other two reasons were better. 


A young girl who was no good at tennis 
But at swimming was really a menace, 
Tool{ pains to explain, 

‘Tt depends how you train; 

/ was a streetwalker in Venice." 



There was a young girl of 
old Natchez 

Whose garments were always 
in patchez. 


When comment arose 
On the state of her clothes. 

She drawled, "When Ah itchez. 

Ah scratchez" 

—Ofden Nash 


A sehora who strolled on the Corso 
Displayed quite a lot of her torso. 

A crowd soon collected 
And no one objected 
Though some were in favour of more so, 

A thrifty young fellow of Shoreham 
Made brown paper trousers and woreham; 
He looked nice and neat 
Till he bent in the street 
To pici{^ up a pin; then he toreham. 

A daring young lady of Guam 
Observed, "The Pacific’s so calm 
I'll swim out for a larl(." 

She met a large shar ^^... 

Let us now sing the qoth Psalm. 


There was an old man of Nantuc}{et 
Who hept all his cash in a bucket; 
But his daughter, named Nan, 
Ran away with a man, ^ 

And as for the budget, r 

Nantucket. 



Which prompted this retort: 

Pa followed the pair to Pawtucket 
(The man and the girl with the bucket) 
And he said to the man, 

"You’re welcome to Nan," 

But as for the bucket, Pawtucket. 


There was a young lady named Bright 
Whose speed was far faster than light; 
She went out one day. 

In a relative way, 

. 4 nd returned on the previous night. 

—A. M. Reginald R'atler 


U S. Vice-President Alben Barkley 
was the creator of; 

In New Orleans dwelled a young Creole 
Who, when ashed if her hair was tdl reole. 
Replied with a shrug, 

"Just give it a tug 

And decide by the way that / squeeze." 



Munich’s Amazing 
Palace of Science 


It's every schoolboy’s dream; a 
place where “go ahead and touch” is the 
key to a wonderful world of discovery 

By Harland Manchester 


O N A small island in the Isar 
river, in the heart of 
Munich, stands a magic 
palace, where every morning at nine 
o’clock guards unlock big doors to 
let in an eager crowd. This “magic 
palace” is the Deutsches Museum— 
to give it its full name, German 
Museum of Masterpieces in Science 
and Technology—and its marvels 
attract nearly one million visitors 
every year. Though there are similar 
institutions in other countries, the 
Deutsches Museum remains in 
scope Europe’s grandest panorama 
of man’s technical development. 

More than 50,000 exhibits cover 
about 12 acres of floor space; merely 
to walk past them all is an ii'mile 
hike—and the museum is con¬ 
stantly expanding to keep pace with 
,thc century’s explosion of discovery. 
Tirhe maritime exhibit, for instance, 
takes visitors through the great eras 


of sail, steam and diesel, with every¬ 
thing from a First World War 
U-boat to a Chinese junk. Early air¬ 
craft hang from the ceiling: Otto 
Lilienthal’s bird-shaped glider, a 
Wright biplane, a genuine Junkers 
52 passenger and cargo aeroplane. 

The Dcu^ches Museum is great 
fun, too; unlike many similar in¬ 
stitutions with their “Do-Not- 
Touch” rules, visitors are frequently 
encouraged to operate the exhibits, 
to conduct their own experiments. 
Push a button and a four-foot model 
of a gaily-painted Montgolfier bal¬ 
loon soars skyward. In a model 
panorama of a glider field, built-in 
thermal updraughts can be made to 
show their effect on moving gliders. 
You can manipulate the controls of 
a helicopter and learn how hard it is 
to co-ordinate your arms and legs. 

Entering another room you sud¬ 
denly find yourself at sea, on a deck 




Museum visitors suddfnlyfind themselves on a ship’s bridge, vieiving busy Hamburg harbour 


that looks out over Hamburg har¬ 
bour with its freighters, tugs, ferries, 
sunlit waves and gulls sweeping 
overhead. From the deck you pass 
through the captain's bridge, a 
fully-equipped engine room, a 
“radio shack” and luxury cabins. 

The Museum is also a paradise for 
veteran-car enthusiasts. The auto¬ 
mobile is traced from an authentic 
three-wheeler built by Karl Benz in 
1885 down to the new rotary Wan- 
kel. There arc early l(x:omotives, 
horse cars, trolleys, Pullman cars, 
motorcycles and bicycles. A special 
“Diesel show” is a leading attrac¬ 
tion. Rudolf Diesel, inventor of the 
most efficient engine ever built, 
lived in Munich and was one of the 
Museum’s ^sponsors. His first en¬ 
gine. a ten-foot-tali one-cylinder 
giant built in 1897, now stands in 
the Museum’s power exhibit. 

Another attraction is an engine 


built by Nikolaus August Otto, a 
tinkering, travelling salesman who 
looked at early internal-combustion 
engines and saw a way to build a 
better one. First shown in 1876, it 
burned coal gas and weighed over 
half a ton per horse-power. Today, 
pared down and refined, Otto’s 
engine drives almost every car on 
the road. 

The idea for the Deutsches 
Museum was conceived by Oskar 
von Miller, a pioneer in electric 
power transmission. Von Miller had 
visited the technical collections in 
South Kensington’s Science Mu¬ 
seum in London and the Conserva¬ 
toire National des Arts et Metiers 
in Paris—and he had visions of an 
even more dynamic display for his 
own Bavaria. In the spring of 
1903 he wrote to a group of col¬ 
leagues asking for their support. 

At a meeting soon afterwards 
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were such distinguished scientists 
as Wilhelm Conrad Rontgen, dis¬ 
coverer of X-rays, Carl von Linde, 
who liquefied gas and was the father 
of moaern refrigeration, Heinrich 
Hertz, discoverer of radio waves, 
Max Planck, author of the quantum 
theory, and Count Zeppelin, builder 
of dirigibles. They all enthusiastic¬ 
ally endorsed von Miller’s plan, and 
pledged their support. 

. The Munich “science theatre” 
made its modest start in temporary 
quarters in 1906. Nineteen years 
later, the Deutsches Museum was 
opened on its island site, 

' Preserving the Past. The Mu¬ 
seum deals only with the “exact 

1/ 

sciences” and “technology”—it 
leaves the biological sciences and 
natural history to other institutions. 
The Museum’s council of 150 top 
experts in German science, educa¬ 
tion and industry constantly seeks 
out exhibits of historic importance 
which might otherwise be lost. An 
example is the original work table 
of Nobel Prize winner Otto Hahn, 
with equipment he used in 1938 to 
discover the fission of uranium; his 
work foreshadowed the whole de¬ 
velopment of nuclear weapons and 
atomic energy. 

Students spend hours watching 
simulated demonstrations of the 
basic laws behind all machines, from 
a jet plane to a wheelbarrow. Metal 
balls collide to show them the prin¬ 
ciples criE kinetic energy: they drop 
metal and wooden spheres simul-, 
taneously in a tall vacuum chamber, 

S< 


proving Galileo’s theory that the 
acceleration of gravity is uniform, 
regardless of the weight of the 
falling objects. 

In another area you suddenly find 
yourself in the dark, cramped un¬ 
derground world of the miner. You 
descend by rugged, tortuous pas¬ 
sages to what seems like the sub¬ 
cellar of creation. You see crawling 
men chipping coal where they 
cannot stand. 

A moment later you are in the 
age of machines—a wooden water¬ 
wheel operates a piston pump to 
remove water from the mine and a 
horse treadmill works a wooden lift 
to bring men and ore up the shafts. 
Finally, full-scale modern machines 
roar into life at the touch of a switch 
—a power-driven steel monster with 
a beak that cuts coal as fast as 50 
hand-miners, and conveyer belts 
that save th^ muscles of men and 
horses. Half an hour spent in these 
tunnels has given millions of lay¬ 
men their first glimpse of one of 
the world’s most ancient industries. 

Behind the Scenes. The Mu¬ 
seum maintains about a hundred 
sculptors, painters, carpenters, 
mechanics and electricians who arc 
continually at work on new demon¬ 
strations. I watched a “Man in 
Space” exhibit which after a year’s 
work will show the story of the 
space adventure from the era of the 
early pioneers to Saturn V. 

Other craftsmen were working on 
a model Bavarian farmhouse, one- 
Iwenty-fifth the size of the existing 
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original. Using authentic materials, 
they had fashioned 15,000 wooden 
shingles, each the size of a finger¬ 
nail, and 15,000 tiny brass nails to 
tack them on with. In another shop, 
a crew of eight build working 
models of rail systems, drawbridges, 
cranes and other devices on a scale 
of 50 to I. 

Fritz Thomas, a woodworking 
expert, specializes in rebuilding old 
mechanical devices. When I saw 
him, he was sitting, lost in thought, 
in ffi)nt of an ancient musical box, 
its parts spread out before him. 
“You get an old, damaged instru¬ 
ment, with no plans or blueprints,” 
he explained. “You take it apart and 
think for a while, and eventually 
you see how it works.” 

Heavenly Bodies. One of the 
more important displays is the 
Museum’s original planetarium; 
this is a highly prized possession for 
it is, in effect, the father of all 
modern planetaria. Around 1913, 
founder von Miller was scouting 
about for an improved method of 
demonstrating the movements of 
celestial objects. I’here were orreries 
(small mechanical devices which 
move rotating balls to duplicate the 
solar system), but von Miller want¬ 
ed a system bigger than man-size 
in which visitors could look out 
around them at the planets and stars 
in their natural orbits and positions. 
He went to Zeiss, the optical firm, 
and its chief physicist, Professor 
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Walter Bauersfeld, invented the 
now-familiar system which projects 
stars on a domed ceiling with 
needle-thin beams of light. 

Today, there is a new planetarium 
in the Museum’s dome. A marvel of 
optical and mechanical precision, it 
can simulate 9,ck)o fixed stars and 
show the appearance of the sky at 
anv time from 100,000 b.c. to 
A.D. 100,000. The projector is so ver¬ 
satile that the operator can, in effect, 
place viewers in the cockpit of a 
spacecraft and show them what the 
heavens look like to an astronaut. 

The Museum is now branching 
out into a new field—with a mobile 
science classroom for developing 
countries. Eighteen months ago, 
after training at the Museum, two 
young volunteers sailed for Costa 
Rica with a station wagon full of 
basic science equipment, posters and 
colour slides. There, in remote vil¬ 
lages where modern machines are 
virtually unknown, they demon¬ 
strated simple mechanical prin¬ 
ciples, optics, magnetism and 
electricity. At first branded as 
magicians, these scientific mission¬ 
aries gradually drove their lessons 
home. Though still only experi¬ 
mental, this programme may pave 
the way for setting up basic science 
museums in backward areas 
throughout the world. 

It is just one more way in which . 
the Deutsches Museum is opening 
windows on the wonders of science. 




Maturity is the ability to live in someone else’s world. —Oren Arnold 



A clistinguislied surgeon discusses i\ 
doctor’s most didicult task—breaking 
the news of a child’s inijXMKling 
death—and the spiritual forces that can 
make the tragedy more hearable 


What I Tell a 
Dying Child’s Parents 


W HEN an elderly person 
dies, grief is sometimes 
assuaged by the know¬ 
ledge that the person has had a long 
life, or one rich in achievement. 
Death may even be welcomed by 
both the elderly patient and^the 
family as a surcease from pain or 
disability. But none of these ration¬ 
alizations applies when the dying 
patient is a child. Then death seems 
totally unacceptable, to families and 
doctors alike. 

Quite early in my career as a pae¬ 
diatric surgeon, I decided that the 
prbblcm of the incurable child was 
that we doctors had to face di- 
. rkxtly and honestly; and that we had 
fto do something to help the parents 


B\ Dr. EvfcitnT Koor 

as well as the child. Our responsibil¬ 
ity does not ^nd with doing our 
protessional best; wc have Uj provide 
support and reassurance as well. W e 
have to be a humane link between 
the family and the unknown. 

The least Ix-Mrable loss is that ol 
a child who dies from an incurable 
disease. There is a shock when a 
child is killed in an accident (acci¬ 
dents kill more children than any¬ 
thing else). There is grief when a 
baby is born with a etingcnital defect 
which even the most skilful surger\ 
cannot repair. 

But such grief is mitigated by the 
fact that the baby may not live more 
than a few days. However, it is 
sReer agony not only to the family 
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but to the entire community, and to 
the staff of the hospital, when a child 
is lost with a malignant tumour or 
with leukaemia. 

I remember vividly the first time 
1 had to face this problem, more 
than 20 years ago. It was a day when 
I was torn between joy and sorrow; 
the day my first son was born and 
the day I had to tell a family that 
they were going to lose theirs—a 
five-year-old who had just under¬ 
gone an operation for a malignant 
tumour. 

Painful Task. W,e met in their 
child’s room, and I told them that, 
to the best of my ability to undei 
stand the situation, I did not see how 
we would be able to save their child’s 
life. I told them that we would 
do everything we could to ease their 
lives during the coming months, 
and to guard their child against pain 
and suffering. Some instinct told me 
to keep on talking, and I have since 
learnt that this is the right thing to 
do. For as I did so, they were able to 
absorb the impact of that first awful 
blow. 

I told them everything I knew 
about the diagnosis and the prog¬ 
nosis. Then I excused myself and 
left them alone to pull themselves 
together. When I came back, their 
eyes were red but they had made 
their first adjustment to their loss. 

Of course,‘ telling the truth in¬ 
cludes a tiny ray of hope even in the 
most desperate cases. In one such 
case, a boy was brought to us with a 
suspected abdominal tumour. When 


we operated, we found a large unen¬ 
capsulated neuroblastoma, a malig¬ 
nancy common in young children. I 
took out what I could, but finished 
the operation with a hopeless feeling 
of failure, knowing that some cancer 
cells remained in the child's body. 
Then I spoke to the parents, telling 
them that the situation appeared to 
be out of control. 

“If he were my own child,” I 
said, “1 wouldn’t subject him to 
X-ray or drug treatments. I should 
take him home and make his death 
as comfortable as possible.” 

That was 19 years ago. Today 
that patient is a university student. 
His last X-ray examination showed 
absolutely no evidence erf ^liStfasc. 

There are just enough qt ^ch un¬ 
explained spontaneous rei):^$sions in 
children’s cancer to justify Itlavtng 
the door of hope open a crack. At 
the same time, we have to be careful 
not to arouse false expectations in 
parents because their eventual de¬ 
spair will then be even greater. The 
family may even become disillu¬ 
sioned with medicine and develop 
attitudes towards it which will de¬ 
prive them or their other children 
of proper treatment later on. 

Because most people feel that doc¬ 
tors don’t tell them everythin^/! try , ‘ 
to be as candid as possible. The first 
thing I say to the parents of a sick 
child before an operation is} “You 
and I have to work together to help 
your child, and we can’t do that k 
you don’t trust me. So Tm not going 
to keep anything from you, wn- 


i 
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though these things may be hard 
for you to take. But rest assured that 
tomorrow in the operating room I’m 
going to treat your ehild exactly as 
I would want one of mine treated 
And after it’s all over, I’ll tell you 
what I’ve found and what I think ” 

After the operation, which may 
take hours, the parents’ nerves are 
raw and they must be treated gent 
ly. I have learnt that the worst 
moment for the parents is when the) 
finally understand that the child’s 
condition is grave It is certainly 
worse than the death itself, foi by 
that time they will hive become 
reconciled to its inevitabilay 

I try to answer questions bcfoic 
they arc asked Long cxpencnfc tells 
me that inevitably the parents will 
want to know, “How long'’ “Will 
he be well again for a time “Can 
he go back to school?’’ “Will he 
suffer much?’’ and “Is there any 
hope?” 

False Hopes. And 1 know there 
are pitfalls that the family must 
be warned against the people who 
will tell them about a man with a 
uranium mine where patients can 
sit and be cured of cancer, or the 
“doctor” with a revolving chair and 
green lights who has a “sure” cure 
“If there were any such effective 
treatment, believe me, I’d know 
about It,” I assure them “And if 
there were some other hospital that 
could help your child more than we 
can, I’d send you there,” 

I encotirage questions about these 
"ingli b^ause too m^ny families 


have fallen into the hands of cancer 
“remedy” pedlars who take their 
house and car and leave them noth¬ 
ing but disappointment, and who 
will put their child through un 
necessary pain without helping him 
in any wa) We’ve seen this happen 
in spite of our best efforts. We have 
known people who mortgaged their 
homes to piovide useless medicines 
^ foi their children And, of com se, 
the children died invway 

Because wc have a number ot anti- 
cancer drugs todiy that we did not 
have 20 )ears ago, ind because wt 
know much more about the man 
agement of childhood cancer than 
wc did, I can often talk honcstl) to 
parents in hopeful terms But the 
hope may not be permanent Drugs 
which may save some lives may 
mcicl) prolong life in a child who 
might have died weeks or months 
sooner ^ 

As I am writing this, I air dread 
ing the visit of 1 mother whose child 
was fiist brought to us two )cars 
ago, with a tumour which had 
spread to bone We could see it on 
X-ray, and even led it In our ex 
pericnct, this type of tumour in this 
stage IS almost always fatal Years 
ago, the boy would have died within 
a few weeks But under X-ray and 
drug treatment, his primary tu 
mour shrank from the size of a 
melon to the size of an orange We 
removed it and, almost miraculous¬ 
ly, the boy was restored to appar¬ 
ently good health, 
nvith everything going smoothly, 
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one hated to raise the gruesome pos¬ 
sibility that this remission might not 
last. Still, the family had to m pre- 
arcd for what might happen, so I 
ave been careful to tell them that 
I’ve been amazed by the boy’s pro¬ 
gress, and to make them understand 
that this is not the same thing as 
saying I’m perfectly happy with his 
condition. 

Now the drugs are no longer 
efifective. The mother knows it. I 
know It. But we haven’t told each 
other, and we’re going to have to. 
After our discuss,ion, I’ll suggest 
that they see their clergyman. We 
at the hospit.lI work with clergymen 
of all faiths, and we try to provide 
every other type of help—psycho¬ 
logical, spiritual and material—that 
the family needs. For if they can 
lean on us with confidence, they can 
support the child better than we 
can. 

Inevitable Question. But there 
comes the moment when they ask, 
“Why did this have to happen to my 
child^’’ There is no logical answer. 

I tell them what I believe: “If I 
were not completely convinced of 
the sovereignty of God, I couldn’t 
take care of your child.” This 
thought gives most parents great 
comfort, just as it has sustained me 
through my years of practice. 

If a family believes in God at all, 
they believe In a God who is omni¬ 
potent and omniscient. Being re¬ 
minded that God is sovereign, and 
thai; thh ehild’s fate—even if that is 
death—is in the hands of God^ they 


are relieved of the burden of per¬ 
sonal responsibility and guilt. 

Most families then say, “All we 
can do is hope and pray.” My an¬ 
swer is: “We are certainly going to 
hope as long as we can. But about 
praying: to whom are you going to 
pray, and what for?” 

Strength to Cope. “I’m going to 
pray to God and I’m going to pray 
for my child’s lifo.” To this I say, 
“Perhaps you should pray for your 
child’s life if it is God's will. But if 
It IS not, you should pray for spiri¬ 
tual maturity and stamina to take 
th-* difficult times ahead, and to 
give your child the support that he 
needs.” I believe this helps people 
realize that there is more to prayer 
than asking for a gift from Heaven. 

After learning of their child’s fate, 
some families decide to have Christ¬ 
mas in July for Johnny, because 
Johnny isn’t going to be here for 
Christmas. I don’t encourage this for 
two reasons. 

First, Johnny may well be here 
for Christmas. And, second, any 
child old enough to reason wants to 
know why Christmas is coming in 
July this year, rather than Decem¬ 
ber. Children arc quite clever 
enough not to be fooled in this way. 

Sometimes the child him'stilf wU|,, 
ask me: “Doctof, am I going to 
die.?” To a few children who have 
shown stability and bonesty—and 
have shown that they ejtpect them< 
from me—I have said, 
don’t know wheh.” This mgy seem 
cold-blooded, but I believe iKis the ^ 
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right of a child who is old enough 
to ask this question to know his fate 
—if he can assimilate that know¬ 
ledge. 

I have never known a child 
break down when faced with the 
fact of his impending death. Chil¬ 
dren are much stronger than adults 
in this regard; they can accept about 
themselves what ttieir elders cannot 
accept for them. 

If we have done everything for a 
child that science and medicine can 
do, and the illness cannot be con¬ 
trolled, we ask the parents where 
they prefer to have the child. Many 
want him at home; bur m families 
with younger children, the death of 
a sister or brother may be too much 
for the others to bear. So the parents 
may decide to put the sick child in 
hospital, where help is always near. 


If they do this with one of my 
patients, 1 will be in the hospital 
when he dies. This often means 
spending nights there, but this is 
of little importance when balanced 
against the comfort it gives to par¬ 
ents to know that their child hasn’t 
been abandoned. 

Every Christmas we get a great 
many cards. Many come from the 
parents of children who have died. It 
IS a testimony to their own peace of 
mind that they are able to communi¬ 
cate with the doctor who was so in¬ 
timately involved with the tragedy 
through which they have suffered. 

And It IS a heartwarming tribute 
to the medical profession—for we, 
too, find consolation in the knowl¬ 
edge that the family realizes that 
nothing was left undone to save 
their child. 


On Ejection 

The tenants of a new block of flats were complaining about the rime 
they spent waiting for the lifts. The owner of the flats consulted a number 
of lift engineers, but none of them came up with a practical solution. 
Later, the man shared the problem with his wife. With woman’s intuition, 
she suggested they install full-length mirrors on each floor opposite the 
lifts. 

The difficulty was solved. The ladies happily used their waiting time to 
make adjustments to clothes or hair; and the men, with the help of the 
mirrors, were able to look at the ladies without being too obvious about it. 

—j. A. H. 


In one ..newspaper office, large mirrors stand on the desks of all the 
wotnen %ho accept telej^one orders^ for classified advertisements. The 
newspaper reasons chat a woman’s voice sounds more pleasant to custeim' 
she is smilifig, and a good way to get a woman to smile is put 
M prurror in front of her, —wiHmm Wins 



SKIING: 
WHITE 
GOLD IN 
THE ALPS 


By Peter Browne 


Mass invasion by 
winter-sports fans is 
making the Alps glitter 
with new prosperity 


nr 


IWENTY years ago, Courchevel, 
. in France, was a fledgeling 
JL Alpine resort with two 
partly built hotels and 20 guests; at 
last count it had 67 hotels and more 
than 100,000 visitors between 
December and May. A square metre 
of Courchevel land bought in the 
mid'i940s for 50 centimes is now 
worth 60 francs. Small wonder that 
one French authority has called 
winter sports his country’s “white 
gold.” 

Before the war, St. Moritz, Swit¬ 
zerland, had one ski lift; today it 
has 33, plus two chairlifts, six aerial 
tramways and three funiculars. And 
in snowy Kufstein, Austria, what 
was a modest carpenter’s shop, pro¬ 
ducing as a sideline several hundred 
pairs of wooden skis, has lately 
mushroomed into one of Europe’s 
richest factories—^making more tnan 
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160,000 pairs of plastic skis each year. 

Isolated success stories.? Scarcely— 
for almost everywhere in the Alps 
winter sports are bringing an in¬ 
credible boom for local economies. 
At St. Moritz, sportsmen booked 
700,000 beds last season. 

Austria’s Kitzbiihcl checked a 
record 80,000 pupils through its 
ski school. On the average week¬ 
end last winter, 30,000 Innsbruck^ 
citizens (a third of the populace) 
headed for the surrounding peaks 
to ski. Foreign winter-sports en¬ 
thusiasts account for one-third of 
Austria’s foreign exchange intake 
for 1968. 

Tourists* Boon. This season, an 
estimated ten million peopl< will be 
sliding happily on every available 
stretch of snow at some 500 Alpine 
resorts. Cable cars and ski lifts, 
spreading their spider’s web of 
towers and cables across the snow, 
are one of the biggest factors in this 
popularization of the sport. Before 
the mountains were mechanized, a 
skier could count on perhaps only 
one good run a day, after hours of 
wearisome climbing. Now that he 
can be whisked to the top, 20 runs 
a day are possible. 

Every year the lifts multiply, 
move faster and reach higher. There 
are now 1,621 lifts in Austria 
alone. Jean Pomagalski of Grenoble, 
who has exported 800 of them to 26 
countries, recently marketed a new 
and completely automatic shuttle 
system ot cable cars. These are 
capable of carrying t,ooo people an 


hour 10,000 feet up a mountain. 

The Swiss firm of Von Roll has 
built the world’s longest aerial tram¬ 
way : covering more than four miles 
as it climbs the Schilthorn, it ends 
9,711 feet up, at a restaurant with a 
rotating floor and a panoramic view 
of the Jungfrau and Eiger. At Cour¬ 
chevel, 36 ski lifts cannot keep pace 
with demand; another 15 are to be 
built within the next 5 years. 

Once the prerogative of the weal¬ 
thy few, skiing can today be 
enjoyed by everyone. At St. Moritz, 
formerly the most exclusive of Swiss 
resorts, an oil tycoon may now rub 
shoulders with a typist—for two 
large hotels there have been bought 
by that French embodiment of mass 
holidaymaking, the Club Mediter- 
ranee.* Every Sunday 890 club 
members arrive for a week of winter 
sports at an all-inclusive cost of 720 
francs (about ^60). 

Because nearly half these skiers 
are beginners, ski-school growth has 
been phenomenal. In midwinter 
there are 6,000 ski instructors at 
work, some using walkie-talkies to 
shepherd their erratic pupils. Nearly 
two million half-day lessons were 
given last season in Switzerland 
alone. At Kitzbiihcl’s ski school, 
largest in the world, 200 red-sweat- 
ered instructors put an endless 
stream of eager novices through 
their paces. 

Courchevel might be called the 
grandfather of the ski resorts built to 

*«* See "Sunshine Club for Holidaymakers,'’ 
Reader’s Digest, June 1964. 
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meet this outpouring to the slopes. 
Originally born of the need to aid a 
depressed and underdeveloped re¬ 
gion, Courchevel as it stands today 
has cost over ^i->ooo million. 

Explains Maurice Michaud, the 
civil engineer who chose the site on 
pastureland in the St. Bon Valley: 
“Rather than look for a village 
where we could plant ski-lifts, we 
looked for skiing terrain where wc 
could plant a village.” 

Courchevel’s planners put their 
hotels only a few dozen yards from 
the seven main lifts. Each lift leads 
to another and then another, carry¬ 
ing skiers ever higher until they 
reach the top, where the 69 runs 
branch out in every direction like 
the spokes of a wheel. Eventually 
they all wind back to the centre of 
the village. 

These runs are as different from 
the raw mountains as an autobahn is 
from a cart track. Each dawn and 
dusk during the season, 54 patrol¬ 
men pamper the more than 60 miles 
of downhill runs, using six cater¬ 
pillar tractors, 71 packing rollers, 
136 grills and scrapers. All summer 
through, bulldozers clear away 
rocks brought down by melting 
snow, while grass is planted to stop 
soil erosion. 

In the past 7 years, 17 major 
French resorts have been built with 
government help; by the end of this 
year 12 more will be completed and 
another 8 enlarged or modernized. 
A number of these new resorts 
are architectural showpieces. 


La Plagne is one, ^ a compact 
cluster of varnished wooden cubes 
standing on a natural shelf jutting 
out from the mountainside. Inside a 
maze of linked galleries are shops, 
banks, restaurants, snack bars, a 
nightclub, laundry, chapel, cinema, 
and even a baby-sitting service. It is 
easy to believe rumours of idlers 
spending a week there without 



l.a Plagne, one oj the new French resorts. 
Ski lifts pass within yards of hotel windows 


ever setting a foot in the snow. 

La Plagne prides itself on all 
kinds of “distractions”: not only 
skiing, but skating, curling, riding 
and ice hockey for the energetic, 
with perhaps a swim in the heated 
open-air pool or a parachute jump 
on to soft snow. More sedentary 
pursuits include excursions by snow- 
track and by sledge behind a team 
of huskies. 

Even Europe’s older resorts arc 
encouraging the new flood tide of 
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tourism. Among the most successful 
is picturesque Kitzbiihel, which can 
claim to be the place where alpine 
skiing began—in 1893 young Aus¬ 
trian cafe proprietor Franz Reisch 
ordered a pair of skis from Norway 
and punted himself downhill with a 
long bamboo pole. 

Mass Market. In the 1930s 
“Kitz” was one of the most fashion¬ 
able places on the European winter 
scene. But by 1950, the business com¬ 
munity had realized that while a 
few celebrities might be fine for the 
town’s image, a lot of ordinary folk 
would be better for its <“conomy. To 
attract them, Kitzbiihel has installed 
cable-car and ski-lift facilities. The 
men and machines used to keep the 
snow manicured to perfection cost 
the town ^^25,000 every year. It has 
proved a profitable investment. 
Property values have risen at least 
sixrfold in ten years, and this season 
more than 350,000 hotel guests are 
expected. 

In the highly remunerative—and 
also highly competitive—scramble 
for the “white gold,’’ it is excellence 
that pays off. Behind almost every 
item of ski equipment hides a story 
of resourcefulness, persistence, re¬ 
search and a bit of luck. 

Until recent years, skis had 
changed little since Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle returned from a Swiss 
holiday in 1894 and described the 
novel devices in Strand Magazine. 
“They are two slips of elm-wood,’’ 
he wrote, “with a square heel, 
turned-up toes, and straps in the 
60 


centre to secure your feet. No one 
to look at them would guess the 
possibilities which lurk in them.’’ 

The Austrian Kneissl brothers, 
for instance, have exploited those 
possibilities with great success. After 
the last war, when young Franz 
and Walter inherited their fathei’s 
business in Kufstein, it was scarcely 
more than a carpenter’s shop. By 
1958 the sons were producing 
100,000 pairs of wooden skis an¬ 
nually, but there was growing 
competition from new metal skis. 

Franz found an answer in a 
special plastic developed for U.S. 
space rockets. He gambled over 
^130,000 on the necessary moulds 
for an experimental prototype skj. 
Thanks to the 1962 world cham¬ 
pionships, when Austria’s Karl 
Schranz won both the downhill and 
combined titles on plastic skis, sales 
have soared. Today Kneissl Ski 
makes 160,^00 pairs of the plastic 
skis a year, and is one of the most 
prosperous factories in the business. 

At present there are some 400 
different types of ski on sale in 
Europe (costing as much as ^65 a 
pair), with manufacturers claiming 
even faster, smoother, safer perform¬ 
ance. The modern ski that skims so 
smoothly over the piste owes its low 
friction to a British scientist. Profes¬ 
sor F. P. Bowden, who was first to 
experiment with the now-standard 
technique of coating ski soles with 
materials like those which line non¬ 
stick saucepans. 

Last season it became- apparent 
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that the possibilities were still far 
from exhausted when strangely 
stumpy-looking skis began to appear 
on nursery slopes. At first, many 
people took these extra-short skis as 
a joke; but experts believe- they 
could well revolutionize the sport. 
Explains Kitzbiihel ski-school direc¬ 
tor Karl Koller: “Short skis arc so 
much easier to handle that they give 
the beginner confidence, and he 
learns in half the time. Also, they 
arc far less dangerous. I have had no 
accidents with them at all.” 

With the numbers of novices on 
the ski slopes increasing every 
season, accident and liability insur¬ 
ance has become an important in¬ 
vestment. Austria totted up 88,000 
accidents in 1967, the Kitzbiihel 
hospital alone treating 406 broken 
limbs. 

In fact, the crush has become so 


great that a troubled International 
Ski Federation has drawn up a list 
of nine ski-safety recommendations 
which it hopes will cut down acci¬ 
dents. It is also trying to work out 
a standardized set of traffic signs for 
the slopes, to denote in clear symbols 
such hazards as curves, narrow 
stretches and crossings. 

One of the early-morning sights 
on the Courchevel slopes is the 
swoop down the mountainsides by a 
15-man ski patrol bent on triggering 
off any lurking avalanches. Red bal¬ 
loons hitched to their belts with long 
strings trail behind them to mark 
the spot in case they are buried by 
cascading snow. 

When told this by a local guide, 
one visitor remarked, nodding at the 
slopes where skiers swarmed like 
ants in a sugar bowl, “Surely you 
mean, if they are buried by people!’* 


Cartoon Quips 

NEwsPAPER-reading man to wife: “Of course I love you. I’m your 
husband. That’s my job.” — c. d. 

Businessman to auditor: “Mind hurrying.^ My tranquillizer is starting 
to wear off.” — E. a. 

One citizen to another: “There’s only one thing he lacks as a natural 

leader—natural followers,” —J. R. 

* 

Man calling wife to phone: “Mildred! You’re wanted on the grape¬ 
vine.” —H. M. 

Father to lazy son : “When I was seven, Lindbergh crossed the ocean. 
What have you accomplished? ” S. 

Personnel manager to applicant : “We employ only married men — we 
find that a man works best under pressure.” —M. T. 
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Stinging advice on how 
to foil those bite-size pests 


How to Outwil 



I t’s QUiiE simple. After years of 
research on the mosquito, car¬ 
rier of some two-dozen dis¬ 
eases such as malaria and yellow 
fever, entomologists are at last pass¬ 
ing along information that a lot of 
us have been itching to hear—how 
to keep from being bitten If you 
don’t want to be chewed up by mos¬ 
quitoes there are elTeetive repellents 
on the market. But if you should 
be caught afield without one, pon¬ 
der what the men of science have 
learned. 

Male mosquitoes don’t bite at all, 
but in most species the female needs 
her nip of blood to develop her eggs. 
In fulfilling this need, she finds you 
by the strange and esoteric signals 


you emit I’o jam them is die trick 
In experiments, entomologists 
have discovered that mosquittxs 
prefer warin skin—over 90 degrees 
Fahrenheit Human beings’ skin 
temperatures vary, but the average 
IS between 87 and 95 degrees. This 
may explain why there are always 
a few maddening individuals at a 
summer gathering who say, “That’s 
funny, I’m not being bitten at all ” 
The entomological conclusion 
take cold showers—every ten min 
utes or sol—to try to lower your 
skin temperature temporarily. You 
might also give up alcoholic bevtr 
ages and mild exercise—both warm 
the skin several degrees. (Exercise 
violent enough to cause profuse 



HOW TO OUTWIT A MOSQUITO 


sweating tends to discourage mos¬ 
quitoes.) 

And while you’re at it, Wear only 
light-coloured clothing. Like most 
insects, mosquitoes have definite 
colour preferences; many kinds arc 
attracted to black, dark reds and 
blues. White^ yellow and light green 
are the least appealing. 

It has been observed that Culex 


pipieiis, the common rain-barrel 
mosquito, which chooses to circle 
and hover before striking, would 
rather bite birds than people. (Mos¬ 
quitoes bite birds at the base of the 
beak and on the feet to get around 
the feather problem.) Therefore, 
the next time this whiny pest gets 
after you, try sitting next to a pigeon 
or a chicken. And bear in mind that 
some species appear to like cows 
best of all. 

Carbon dioxide seems to provide 
a directional guide for mosquitoes, 
and heavy breathing attracts them 
in either darkness or daylight. This 
explains why so many bites occur 
around a person’s head, and why it 
is best not to swing angrily at mos¬ 
quitoes, raising not only your tem¬ 
perature but your breathing rate. 
Thus, when you are kept awake by 
that single, buzzing, unlocatable 
Culex in the bedroom, pull the 
sheet over your head and lie still. 

I tried this last summer. In the 
rnorning, I found the mosquito on 
the screen full of blood; but the 
dog was scratching, not I, 

Mosquitoes feed on nectar, and 
hke picnic spreads of fruit and 


sweets. It has been further deter¬ 
mined that Aedes Aegypti, a mem¬ 
ber of the dive-bombing branch of 
the mosquito family, prefers men to 
women. A word, therefore, to the 
girls: if the mosquito attacking you 
doesn’t hover or whine, look for a 
man. 

Perfect Pitch. If you are serious 
about the problem, you might try 
breaking up their breeding cycle by 
humming. For some reason best 
known to mosquitoes, great clouds 
of males gather regularly of a sum¬ 
mer evening on the lee side of pro¬ 
jecting objects—such as tree limbs. 
One entomologist has interrupted 
many male swarms by humming 
middle ('; they break formation and 
gather around him. Many a male 

has also been lured awav from his 

/ 

life’s job by the humming of high- 
tension wires. 

But chances are you’re still going 
to get bitten. What happens then? 
Entomologists watched, through a 
microscope, a mosquito in action on 
a frog’s leg. After the mosquito’s 
beak penetrated the skin, it bent, 
twisted and turned as it searched 
for a capillary. It passed through 
muscle and tissue as if they were 
water. 

When it located a blood vessel, 
the beak again turned as much as 
a quarter of its length. Then the 
pumps in the mosquito’s abdomen 
started to suck blood, drawing out 
almost twice the insect’s weight. 
When the mosquito was replete, 
the pumps shut off and the beak 
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was withdrawn with a thrust from 
her feet. 

During the average 17- to 30-day 
span of her active adult life, a mos¬ 
quito goes on a biting spree every 
two or three days. Each time, she 
injects tiny amounts of allergen, 
which cause the wheal—the red¬ 
dened blotch and the itch. There are 
two major itching reactions to a 
mosquito bite: the immediate^ 
which occurs within a few minutes; 
and the delayed, which starts one to 
five days later. Children who have 
never been bitten do not react until 
they have had several bites. At first, 
they show only the delayed reaction; 
then finally, both. 

Some people who arc bitten fre¬ 
quently begin to lose the reactions; 
bitten often enough, they may be-, 
come immune. 

Today however, there are injec¬ 
tions that will immunize people 
against mosquito-bite itches. These 
work on some but not all mosquito 
species—and there are 2,426 known 
species around the world. A writer 
visiting Bangkok in February had 
built up an immunity to Aedes, but 
she reacted so violently to bites of 
the Bangkok mosquito that she had 
to be treated by a doctor. 

Mosquitoes require water to com¬ 
plete the larval and pupal stages of 
their life cycle. Many varieties lay 
their eggs in ponds, marshes or 
even streams. Others prefer the 


water in tin cans, rain gutters or 
mud puddles. Some drop their eggs 
in mud to wait for rain. Some tropi¬ 
cal varieties lay their eggs high in 
tree holes filled with water, or in 
moisture collecting at the base of 
aerial plants. 

Up and Away. In the tropics, 
altitude can be an ally for the 
determined mosquito-phobe. For 
example, Bernardo Zea, a nine¬ 
teenth-century missionary in the 
tropics, observed that the local 
mosquito was a ground breeder and 
flew no higher than 12 to 15 feet. So 
he constructed a platform high in a 
palm tree to which he would climb 
at dusk. Similarly, a botanist in the 
Virgin Islands climbs a ladder to his 
porch roof during the twilight and 
makes himself comfortable. 

But what works in the tropics 
may fail elsewhere. One summer 
evening when the whining females 
were thick, j^decided to try climbing 
high into the branches of a hemlock. 
The persistent swarms followed me 
aloft and chewed me alive. 

When I reported this to a friend 
the following day, he laughed and 
urged me to climb a much taller 
tree. Scratching madly, I told him 
that I was in no mood to experi¬ 
ment further. 

“I would much rather,” I assured 
him, “take cold showers, give up 
mild exercise and cocktail parties, 
hold my breath and hum.” 


What you don’t know won’t help you much, either. —Dan Bennett 



A Friendly Neisliboiii 
Called “Fish” 


Help of any kind—this is the watchword 
of one of the fastest-growing 
volunteer movements in the world today 


By Clarence Hali 


W HEN an elderly man col¬ 
lapsed with a heart attack 
in an English village near 
Oxford, his disabled and desperate 
wife pushed her wheelchair through 
the flat until she found an almost 
forgotten card with a strange symbol 
on it. She put the card in her front 
window. Half an hour later, her 
husband was being treated in hos¬ 
pital, and she was being comforted • 
by strangers. 

In a small American town, a 
12-year-old boy awakened in the 
night to find his mother in a state 
of hysteria, crying that she had un¬ 
bearable abdominal pains. The 
youngster had the presence of mind 
to look up a leaflet bearing the mes- 
sage, “When you need help, call 
this number.” He did so, and in 
minutes a team of strangers was on 
hand to get his mother to a hospital. 


A similar call for help from an 
Alaska family, just burned out of 
its caravan home, brought volunteers 
who took the family into their own 
homes, while others rounded up 
clothing, found a flat and helped 
the family furnish it. 

In scores of other communities all 
over the world, volunteers whose 
slogan is “Love thy neighbour” arc 
responding to similar appeals: tem¬ 
porarily baby-sitting in a broken 
home, preparing meals and doing 
housework for the suddenly ill, 
calming the upset, helping those 
with serious problems to reach com¬ 
munity welfare agencies. 

These people are members of one 
of today’s fastest-spreading volun¬ 
teer movements. They operate 
under the improbable name of the 
Fish. Their fish symbol is the same 
as that secretly used by Christians 
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during centuries of persecution to 
identify themselves to each other. 

The Fish movement was begun 
in England in 1961, under the lead¬ 
ership of the Reverend Derek East¬ 
man, pastor of an Anglican church 
near Oxford, and Dr. Donald Rich¬ 
ards, a layman. It was born in a 
burst of conviction by both pastor 
and people that one of the prime 
causes of our time’s malaise has been 
the rapid decline of old-fashioned 
neighbourliness—of caring about 
others. Challenged by the co¬ 
founders to get their religion off its 
seat and on to its feet, the parishion¬ 
ers came up with the Fish idea. 

Volunteers for specific services 
were recruited from among parish¬ 
ioners; and a card carrying the fish 
symbol and the instruction, “If you 
need help of any kind, put me in 
your window,” was distributed to 
every home in the village. Each 
group of streets had a warden, iden¬ 
tified by a metal fish mounted on his 
gate or door. A card in the window 
signalled to any passer-by that a 
neighbour was in some sort of 
distress which, reported to the 
warden, would set him into imme¬ 
diate action. 

Spread Abroad. News of this 
unique way of expressing Chris¬ 
tian concern spread throughout 
Britain, then to South Africa, West 
Germany, Belgium, the Nether¬ 
lands, Switzerland, Japan and the 
Camcroons. The idea crossed the 
Atlantic and was taken up by the 
Reverend Robert Lee Howell in 
66 


West Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Howell promptly proposed it to his 
congregation. 

Handbills carrying the fish sym¬ 
bol, the telephone number of an 
answering service, and a list of Fish 
services were distributed by his 
church to West Springfield’s 7,000 
homes during the autumn of 1964. 
These handouts said: “The Fish is 
simply a group of Christian people 
who wish to express their love and 
concern for their neighbours. There 
is no charge for any service we pro¬ 
vide; you will never be asked to 
listen to any lecture. When you call 
the Fish number, a 24-hour answer¬ 
ing service will put you in touch 
immediately with a volunteer eager 
to help.” 

Soon afterwards, the Fish took 
on its present ecumenical character 
as other churches. Catholic and 
Protestant, joined in its sponsorship. 

To many, one of the most appeal¬ 
ing aspects of this burgeoning 
movement is its paucity of organi¬ 
zation. Most chapters have no offi¬ 
cers other than a chairman and 
a steering committee, and no 
treasurer. 

“There are no expenses worth 
making a budget for,” says one 
Fish volunteer. “When some ex¬ 
penditure is needed, such as provid¬ 
ing food or medicine, the volunteer 
taking the call provides this from 
his own pocket—or a few of us 
collect the money among oUrselves 
to cover it.” 

* The workings of the average Fish 
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chapter arc as direct and uncompli¬ 
cated as its organization. Each 
volunteer sets aside one 24-hour 
period per month during which he 
either acts as the answering service’s 
telephone contact or is available to 
supply such services as emergency 
transportation, baby-sitting, and 
cooking and housework for the sick. 
Volunteers include men and women, 
with many couples operating as 
teams, especially on night calls. 

Service Not Self. Fish requires 
no special talent, no money—just 
an interest in serving one's fel¬ 
lows. Says one Fish leader in 
Anchorage, Alaska, “We must be 
willing to be inconvenienced, even 
taken advantage of occasionally, and 
expect no recognition or reward 
beyond the satisfaction that c.omes 
from knowing we’ve helped some¬ 
one in time of need.” 

Though many of the services are 
routine, a few are definitely off-beat 
—as, for instance, when a frightened 
teenager asked for someone to go 
home with him to explain a poor 
school report to his stern father; or 
when a tearful little girl whose dog 
had died begged for someone to in¬ 
tercede with her parents to let her 
have another puppy. 

The amount of training given 
to Fish volunteers varies with each 
locality. With most, training is 
minimal. Fish leaders do, however, 
stress “a few ground rules based on 
common sense.” 

Among them: “Be tactful; avoid 
appearing officious or ‘do-gooding.’ 


Do what is asked of you first; ask 
questions later. Learn to listen, and 
what to listen for; listen especially 
for overtones of an emotional prob¬ 
lem that requires professional help. 
Don’t attempt to do something 
beyond your strength or ability. 
Familiarize yourself with the kinds 
of services offered by existing agen¬ 
cies, and learn how and when to 
refer to them. Keep all your activi¬ 
ties confidential-; people who need 
help deseivc privacy. Remember 
that we are not lawyers, doctors, 
psychiatrists or a welfare agency— 
we are just neighbours.” 

Because Fish workers carefully 
avoid areas beyond their compe¬ 
tence, official social-service agencies 
welcome their aid. Often, one of a 
Fish chapter’s first acts is to get in 
touch with all established agencies 
in its community, explain the pur¬ 
pose (and limits) of its services, and 
offer its help with those simple hu¬ 
man problems that the agencies have 
neither the time nor the resources to 
handle. 

While Fish policy is geared pri¬ 
marily to providing one-time-only 
help, it doesn’t forsake cases where 
more protracted care is needed. Spe¬ 
cial beneficiaries of prolonged Fish 
care are the lonely, the elderly, the 
blind, the housebound. 

Members of one chapter noted 
how many of their callers were 
in this category and formed “The 
Fishline”—a daily phone check 
between people in groups of eight. 
The first person in each group 
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(the captain) calls the second, 
the second the third, and on 
down to the eighth, who calls the 
first to report “all well with the 
group.” Another Fish chapter, with 
200 members, has an advisory com¬ 
mittee of doctors, lawyers and wel¬ 
fare experts, and a follow-up 
committee to take on cases needing 
long-range attention. 

Service with a Fish chapter leads 
many members into expressing, on 
their own, what Wordsworth called 
“little nameless, unremembered acts 
of kindness and of love.” One vol¬ 
unteer, having answered a call from 
an old lady in a home for the aged, 
finally adopted the old lady as her 


own charge, calling upon her regu¬ 
larly, remembering her birthday, 
taking her for drives in the car, 
bringing her books. Another, a 
retired owner of a radio shop, col¬ 
lects used radios, mends them, and 
takes them to the bedridden and 
housebound. 

No Fish volunteer is under any il¬ 
lusion that this movement is or can 
be the answer to deep-seated prob¬ 
lems that plague our increasingly 
self-centred society. They do feel, 
however, that in making their com¬ 
munities warmer and friendlier 
places, they can help all of us turn 
back towards the concern for others 
which our world so sorely needs. 
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A statesman-scholar 
puts in perspective the tensions 
and pretensions of radical 
student malcontents 


The 

Student Left- 
Rebels Without 
a Programme 

Adapted from an address by George Kennan 



T here is an ideal that has long 
been basic to the learning 
process, one that stands at the 
very centre of our modern institu¬ 
tions of higher education and that 
had its origin, I suppose, in the 
monastic character of the medieval 
university. It is the ideal of the asso¬ 
ciation of the process of learning 
with a certain remoteness from the 
contemporary scene—a certain de¬ 
tachment and seclusion, a voluntary 

George Kei^an, former U.S. ambassador 
to the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, is a 
member of the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, New Jersey. The address from 
^hich this article was adapted was given at 
Swarthmofe College, Pennsylvania. 


withdrawal and renunciation of par¬ 
ticipation in contemporary life in 
the interests of the achievement of a 
better perspective on that life when 
the period of withdrawal is over. 

No more striking, or moving, 
description of this ideal has ever 
come to my attention than that 
which was given by Woodrow 
Wilson in 1896 at the time of the 
Princeton Sesquicentennial. ‘‘I have 
had sight,” Wilson said, ^‘of the 
perfect place of learning in my 
thought: a place where to hear the 
truth about the past and hold debate 
about the affairs of the present, with 
knowledge and without passion; 
like the world in having all men’s 
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life at heart, a place for men and all 
that concerns them; but unlike the 
world in its self-possession,' its 
thorough way of talk, its care to 
know more than the moment brings 
to light; slow to take excitement, its 
air pure and wholesome with a 
breath of faith; every eye within it 
bright in the clear day and quick to 
look toward heaven for the confir¬ 
mation of its hope.”- 
There is a dreadful incongruity 
between this conception and the 
state of mind—and behaviour—of 
the radical left m American institu¬ 
tions of higher learning today. In 
place of slowness to taKc excitement, 
we have a readiness to react emo¬ 
tionally, and at once, to a great 
variety of issues. In place of self- 
possession, wc have screaming tan¬ 
trums and brawling in the streets. 
In place of thorough talk, wc have- 
ban ners and epithets and obscenities 
and virtually meaningless slogans. 

If I see them correctly, there are 
two dominant tendencies among the 
people I have here in mind, and su¬ 
perficially they would seem to be in 
conflict one with the other. On the 
one side there is an angry militancy, 
full of hatred and intolerance and 
often quite prepared to embrace vio¬ 
lence as a source of change. On the 
other side there is gentleness, pas¬ 
sivity, quietism—not a scholar’s ob¬ 
jective detachment but an attempt 
to escape into a world which is alto¬ 
gether illusory and subjective. 

What strikes me first about the 
ailgry militancy is the extraordinary 


degree of certainty by which it is in¬ 
spired : certainty of one’s own recti¬ 
tude, certainty of the correctness of 
one’s own answers, certainty as to 
the iniquity of those who disagree. 
Such convictions seem particularly 
out of place at just this time. 
Never has there been an era when 
the problems of public policy even 
approached in their complexitv 
those by which society is confronted 
today. 

Swift Condemnation. The under¬ 
standing of these problems is some¬ 
thing to which one could well give 
years of study, years of the scholar’s 
readiness to reserve judgement while 
evidence is accumulated. And 
this being so, one is struck to sec 
such massive certainties already 
present in the minds of people who 
not onlv have not studied very much 

j J 

but presumably are not studying a 
great deal, because it is hard to ima¬ 
gine that ^thc activities of this 
portion of our student population 
are compatible with successful study. 

I am not saying that students 
should not be concerned, should not 
have views, should not voice their 
questions about national policy. 
Some of us who are older share 
many of their misgivings, many of 
their impulses. Some of us are no 
happier than they are about a great 
many things that are now going on. 
But we also recognize not only the 
possibility that we'might be wrong 
but the virtual certainty that on 
some occasions we are bound to be. 
The fact that this is so does not 
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absolve us from the duty of having 
views and putting them forward. 
But it does make us unable to lose 
ourselves in transports of moral 
indignation against those who are 
of differing opinion. 

Mellow Viewpoint. I am aware 
that inhibitions of this sort would 
be attributed by many members 
of the student left to a sweeping 
corruption of our moral integrity. 
Life, they would hold, has impelled 
us to the making of compromises; 
and these compromises have de¬ 
stroyed our usefulness. We are no 
longer capable of looking steadily 
into the strong clear light of truth. 

In this, as in most of the re¬ 
proaches with which our children 
shower us, there is of course an 
element of justification. There is a 
point somewhere along the way in 
most of our adult lives, admittedly, 
when enthusiasms flag, when ideal- 
isrn becomes tempered, when re¬ 
sponsibility to others, and even 
affection for others, compel greater 
attention to the mundane demands 
of private life. There is a point when 
we are even impelled to place the 
needs of children ahead of the dic¬ 
tates of a defiant idealism, and to 
devote ourselves to the support and 
rearing of these same children—in 
order that at some future date they 
may have J:he privilege of turning 
upon us and despising us for the 
niaterialistic faintheartedness that 
made their maturity possible. 

But I cannot shower myself or 
others with reproaches. I have seen 


more harm done in this world by 
those who tried to storm the bas¬ 
tions of society in the name of Uto- 

4 

pian beliefs, who were determined 
to achieve the elimination of all evil 
and the realization of the millenni¬ 
um within their own time, than by 
all the humble efforts of those who 
have tried to create a little order and 
civility and affection within their 
own intimate entourage. The suc¬ 
cess of a society may be said, like 
charity, to begin at home. 

So much, then, for the angry 
ones. Now, a word about the quies¬ 
cent ones: the hippies and the 
flower people. 

False Reasoning. My feeling for 
these people is one of pity. I see 
them as the victims of certain great 
philosophic errors. One of these— 
affecting particularly those who take 
drugs—is the belief that the human 
being has marvellous resources with¬ 
in himself that can be released and 
made available to him merely by 
the passive submission to certain 
sorts of stimuli: by letting aesthetic 
impressions of one sort or another 
roll over him or by letting his 
psychic equilibrium be disorientated 
by chemical agencies that give him 
the sensation of experiencing tre¬ 
mendous things. 

But it is only through effort, 
through doing, through action— 
never through passivity—that man 
grows creatively. It is only by voli¬ 
tion and effort that he becomes fully 
aware of what he has in him of 
creativity and becomes capable of 
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communicating it to others. There 
is. no pose more fraudulent—and 
students would do well to remem¬ 
ber this when they look at each 
other—‘than that of the individual 
who pretends to have been exalted 
and rendered more impressive by 
his communion with some sort of 
inner voice whose revelations he 
is unable to describe or to enact. 

Particularly is this pose fraudu¬ 
lent when the means he has chosen 
to render himself susceptible to this 
alleged revelation is the deliberate 
disorientation of his own psychic 
system. It may be said with certainty 
that any artificial intervention into 
the infinitely delicate balance that 
nature created in man’s psychic 
make-up proceeds at the cost of the 
true creative faculties and weakens 
rather than strengthens. 

The second error I see in the out¬ 
look of these people is the belief in a 
total personal permissiveness. They 
are misjudging, here, the innermost 
nature of man’s estate. There is not, 
and cannot be, such a thing as total 
freedom. The normal needs and 
frailties of the body, not to mention 
the elementary demands of the soul 
itself, would rule that out if nothing 
else did. Freedom begins only with 
the humble acceptance of member¬ 
ship in a natural order of things, 
and it grows only with struggle, 
self-discipline and faith. 

There is in the hippies’ cultivation 
of an absolute freedom, and above 
gll in the very self-destructiveness 
which it often expresses itself. 


a selfishness, a hardheartedness, a 
callousness, an irresponsibility, an 
indifference to the feelings of others, 
that is its own condemnation. No 
one ever destroys just himself alone. 
Such is the network of intimacy in 
which every one of us is somehow 
embraced, that whoever destroys 
himself destroys to some extent oth¬ 
ers as well. Many of these people 
prattle about the principle of love; 
but their behaviour betrays this prin¬ 
ciple. Just the cruelty to parents 
alone, which is implicit in much of 
this behavV.ur, is destructive to the 
purest and most creative form of 
love that exists in this mortal state. 
Such people break the golden chain 
of affection that binds the gener¬ 
ations and gives continuity and 
meaning to life. 

Destruction Bent. Both of these 
groups of people also pose a problem 
in the qualit)i of their citizenship. 
One thing they all seem to have in 
common—the angry ones as well as 
the quiet ones—is a complete rejec¬ 
tion of the political system of their 
country. I submit that if you find a 
system inadequate, it is not enough 
simply to demonstrate indignation 
and anger by mass defiance of 
established authority. You have the 
obligation, it seems to me, of saying 
in what way this political system 
should be modified, or what should 
be established in place of it to assure 
that its workings would bear a bet¬ 
ter relationship to people’s needs 
a/id people's feelings. 

If the student left had proposals 
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for the constructive adaptation of 
this political system to the needs of 
our age, and if its agitation took the 
form of reasoned argument and dis¬ 
cussion, then many of us could view 
its protests with respect. But when 
we arc offered, as the only argument 
for change, the fact that a number of 
people are angry and excited, then 
we of my generation can only recog¬ 
nize that such behaviour bears a 
disconcerting resemblance to the 
origins of totalitarianism. We have 
no choice but to rally to the defence 
of a public authority with which we 
may not agree but which is the 
only one we’ve got and with which 
we cannot conceivably dispense. 

I do not mean to make light of 
the intensity of feeling by which this 
student left is seized; this is a time 
in America’s national life more 
serious, more menacing, more cru¬ 
cial, than any I have ever experi¬ 
enced. Nor do I mean to imply that 
people like myself can view this 


discontent from some smug Olym¬ 
pian detachment. None of us could 
have any justification for attempting 
to enter into communication with 
these people if we did not recognize, 
along with the justification for their 
unhappiness, our own responsibility 
in the creation of it, and if we did 
not accompany our appeal to them 
with a profession of readiness to join 
them in the attempt to find better 
answers. 

I know that behind all the ex- 
tremisms—all the philosophical er¬ 
rors, all the egocentricities and all 
the oddities of dress and depc«tment 
—we have to do here with troubled 
and often pathetically appealing 
people, acting, however wisely or 
unwisely, out of sincerity and ideal¬ 
ism, out of the unwillingness to 
accept a meaningless life and a pur¬ 
poseless society. How wonderful it 
would be if we and they—experi¬ 
ence on the one hand, strength on 
the other—could join forces. 
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Litter-ary Gentleman 

The STATIONMASTER at a remote railway halt in the Australian outback 
had a repuudon for untidiness. When a railway inspector made his 
annual visit to the station, he was horrified by the dirt, dust and cobwebs 
cvcrywhAc. **Look at that ticket counter,” he cried. “The dust’s so thick 
I could write my name on it!” 

*‘So you could,” said the stationmastcr. ”But don’t forget, you’re an 
educated man I” 

' —F<ir G0^ Sptnnttf edited by William Wannan (Angua & Robertaon, Londen) 
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My Most Unforgettable 


Character 

By Fairfield Osborn 

"Boredom is immoral," the 
great naturalist said. "All 
about us nature puts on the 
most thrilling adventure 
stories ever created. All we 
have to do is see* * 


T he last great mystery of our 
planet is the sea. For cen¬ 
turies, man has sailed on it, 
fished in it, swum in it, and yet has 
known little about it. Today, how¬ 
ever, needing more food, more min¬ 
erals, more oil, even more water, he 
is prospecting the sea with hungry 
desperation. 

•►As I watch the many men and 
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ships now committed to vital under¬ 
water research, I recall a dear friend 
who was truly a pioneer in marine 
exploration. His name was William 
Beebe. More than three decades ago, 
he went to the ocean’s floor with 
relatively primitive equipment, pit¬ 
ting his life against the unknown. 

Encased in a steel ball, which he 
named the bathysphere, Beebe made 
a series of progressively deeper dives. 
By the autumn of 1932, he and Otis 
Barton, builder of the bathysphere, 
were within striking distance of 
their goal—to descend half a mile. 
No man had ever been that deep 
and returned alive, because no vessel 
then in existence could witfistand 
the terrible pressures of the sea at 
such depths. 

Beebe had confidence in the 
bathysphere, yet it seemed prudent 
to test-dive it—unmanned—before 
attempting the final plunge. The 
sea south-east of Bermuda was calm 
that day, and the tug’s giant winch 
gave a hiss of steam as the cable 
lifted the bathysphere from the 
deck. She rolled slightly, and her 
tliree protruding windows made her 
look like a weird sea monster being 
thrown back into the deep. There 
was a splash, then a halo of foam 
marked the spot where she sank. 

After almost 3,000 feet of cable 
had been paid out, Beebe gave the 
order to‘'bring her back up. But 
when the cable drum reversed, the 
deckhand gripping the controls sud¬ 
denly frowned. ‘*Dr. Beebe, she feels 
heavier than when she went down.” 


As the bathysphere surfaced, a 
thin stream of water shot from the 
edge of one window, making a hiss¬ 
ing sound. The sphere was swung 
on deck, and Beebe peered through 
a window. The interior was more 
than half full of water, and tiny 
ripples, made frantic by the tremen¬ 
dous pressure, were racing back and 
forth. If Beebe had been inside, he 
would have been crushed to death. 

There was a stunned silence. 
Then Beebe spoke. “I wonder what 
went wrong?” he mused. 

“She just can’t take the pressure,” 
an a.sscx:iatc said. 

“Well,” said Beebe, “we’ll simply 
have to fix her so that she will.” 

Firm Resiolve. When news of 
this reached me, I thought of try¬ 
ing to dissuade Beebe from further 
deep diving, then abandoned the 
idea. William Beebe and I were 
close friends, but I had never yet 
been able to dissu.idc him from any¬ 
thing he felt he had to do. He sent 
word to me at the New York Zoo¬ 
logical Society (co-sponsor of his 
project with the National Geo¬ 
graphic Society) that he intended to 
repair the bathysphere and keep his 
rendezvous with the dark world 
half a mile down. It took him two 
years, but he made it. 

I first met William Beebe at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 
My father, a professor of palaeon¬ 
tology at Columbia University, 
helped organize the New York Zoo¬ 
logical Society, which built and 
managed the Bronx Zoo. Beebe was' 
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hired as assistant curator of the bird- 
house. A tall, lean young man, 
prematurely balding, he was in con¬ 
stant motion building bird-cages 
and displays, or speeding about the 
grounds on a bicycle. He would bear 
down on a walking man, brake just 
before collision, grab the man’s hand 
and say, “I’m William Beebe, sir, 
and I work at the bird-house. We 
have a new crane, and you must see 
him. Most interesting.’’ Then oflT 
he’d go, bony knees pumping, 
elbows flying, looking not unlike 
the crane he was studying. 

Youthful Dreams. As we be¬ 
came good friends, Beebe and I 
confided to each other our plans and 
hopes for the future. One day, in the 
birdhouse, he gestured towards a 
rov/ of small cages and said, “It that 
any way to fire a child’s imagina¬ 
tion.? I want to build an outdoor 
cage the size of a football field and 
stock it full of live birds. 

“I want to do research in the jun¬ 
gles of South America. I want to 
write books about all the wonderful 
things around us—birds and mam¬ 
mals and marine life. I want people 
to know that nature is orderly and 
predictable, that only man is dis¬ 
orderly and unpredictable. We have 
so much to learn from the ant and 
the elephant—not the least being 
some modesty.” 

Grandiose projects.? Well, he 
brought them off. 

Six years after his arrival at the 
zoo, Beebe won the trustees’ permis¬ 
sion to launch his first expedition to 


Mexico. By 1916, he had organized 
the Department of Tropical Re¬ 
search and established a field station 
at Kalacoon in the jungles of British 
Guiana (now Guyana). Over the 
years he was to do field research in 
17 countries, as well as on the ocean 
bottom off Bermuda. 

In Demand. As his fame grew, 
there was great competition in the 
Society to accompany him on a field 
trip or to help run a jungle station. 
Beebe was quixotic in his choice 
of staff, putting less store by 
academic honours than in a man’s 
enthusiasm and his ability to see. 
One scientist who told Beebe he 
wanted to go because he was bored 
and needed a change got a brisk 
turndown. 

“Boredom is immoral,” Beebe 
snapped at him. “All a man has to 
do is see. All about us nature puts 
on the most thrilling adventure 
stories ever (Seated, but we have to 
use our eyes. I was walking across 
our compound last month when a 
queen termite began building her 
miraculous city. I saw it because I 
was looking down. 

“One night three giant fruit bats 
flew over the face of the moon. I 
saw them because I was looking up. 
To some men the jungle is a tangled 
place of heat and danger. But, to 
the man who can see, its vines and 
plants form a beautiful and care¬ 
fully ordered tapestry.” He paused, 
then added, “No, I won’t want any 
bored men around me.” 

► Intense preoccupation with his 
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work made Beebe appear humour¬ 
less to some people. In truth, he had 
a lively sense of humour and loved 
practical jokes. A few days after I 
returned home from First World 
War service in Europe, my wife and 
Beebe waited for me after work in 
our New York apartment. As I 
opened the door, Beebe clasped her 
in his arms and said in a loud stage 
whisper, “You must tell him, my 
darling, that you love me. Tell him 
we’re going off to the jungle to¬ 
gether.” 

I stormed into the living-room to 
play my part. Pointing an accusing 
linger, I cried, “Snake in the grass! 
Home wrecker! ” 

Catching on, my wife began to 
play her role, loo. She threw her 
arms in the air in a gesture of aban¬ 
don, and said, “I love you both. 
We’ll all live together!” Beebe 
raised his arm to thumb his nose 
at me—and we all burst into 
laughter. 

Tireless Worker. For all this 
gaiety, William Beebe was in earn¬ 
est when work 'was involved. One 
year his field station was located at 
the confluence of the Essequibo and 
Mazaruni rivers in a dense, beauti¬ 
ful jungle in British Guiana. Beebe 
had marked off a quarter of a square 
mile of that jungle and set about 
studying it inch by inch, recording 
in his notebook the habits of every 
worm, insect, bird, plant and mam¬ 
mal. Blessed with remarkable 
health, he frequently worked 15 
hours a day. He knew that few men 


could keep up with him—nor did 
he expect them to, but he did ask of 
his staff a total and enthusiastic 
commitment, 

Beebe had amazing empathy with 
his co-workers. He also knew that 
a dozen people confined to a steam¬ 
ing jungle camp for several months 
develop hostilities. When he felt 
that the time had come to relieve the 
tension, he would announce, “Sun¬ 
day is my birthday. We’re going to 
have a big party with all the trim¬ 
mings—cake and everything.” 

Despite the transparency of this 
invitation, the camp immediately 
took on a carnival atmosphere. For 
the next few days, everyone’s inge¬ 
nuity was put to the test in creating 
birthday gifts. And when the party 
finally began, one of the senior 
scientists would be sure to whisper 
to the host, “William, I happen to 
know that this isn’t your birthday.” 

“Well,” Beebe would grin, ‘T 
don’t propose to let the calendar dic¬ 
tate my life. A man should have a 
birthday when he needs one.” 

With his insatiable curiosity 
about nature, it was inevitable that 
Beebe would eventually turn his 
attention to the mysteries of the sea. 
He made his first dives in a helmet 
fashioned out of a five-gallon petrel 
can into which he had inserted a 
glass window. Air was supplied 
through a rubber garden hose at¬ 
tached to a car-tyre pump. 

Although he could make only 
shallow dives, each time he surfaced 
he recounted his adventures in a 
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voice full of wonder. He told of 
“blue-enamelled fish” that peered 
at him, their mouths constantly 
opening and closing. Beebe lip-read 
their mouthings as “Oh! Oh, 
brother I Oh I ” To this day I cannot 
visit an aquarium without “seeing” 
the fish say, “Oh, brother! ” 

Beebe, of course, wanted to know 
what it was like i,ooo, 2,000 or 3,000 
feet down. Since the ocean’s pres¬ 
sure increases by 147 pounds per 
square inch with each additional 33 
feet of depth, the pressure where he 
wanted to go would total more than 
half a ton per square inch. 

Strange Craft. He seemed to be 
demanding the impossible. But he 
was tenacious. The solution, when 
it occurred to him, was simple: if a 
diving contraption is to distribute 
great pressure equally, it must be 
shaped like a ball. 

About this time, he learned that a 
marine engineer named Otis Barton 
was constructing just such a craft. 
Beebe proposed diat they become 
partners in the project, and an 
agreement was made. The final de¬ 
sign was a sphere four feet nine 
inches in diameter; the steel walls 
were one and a quarter inches thick; 
there were three portholes contain¬ 
ing fused quartz three inches thick. 
Inside, there was room for just two 
men and a minimum of equipment. 

In 1930, Beebe and Barton made 
several successful dives. Through¬ 
out the summer of 1932, they inched 
their, way ever deeper, gaining ex^ 
qtihg new information about 


marine life. Finally, they neared 
their goal of half a mile down. Then 
came the test dive when the un¬ 
manned bathysphere came up half 
full of water, 

Undaunted, Beebe and Barton re¬ 
paired their sphere, and in 1934 she 
was finally deemed seaworthy. 
Again a series of dives, each one 
deeper, until on August 15 thev 
were ready to strike for their goal. 

Beebe and Barton climbed inside, 
and the hatch was bolted tight. The 
sphere was stocked with bottles of 
oxygen, trays of chemicals to absorb 
air impurities, a telephone to com¬ 
municate with the surface, a search¬ 
light to illuminate the waters of 
perpetual night, and cameras to re¬ 
cord the proof of their observations. 
If the bathysphere did spring a leak 
half a mile down, Beebe and Barton 
would not drown. Instead, as Beebe 
told me, aijd later wrote in his book, 
Aduenturing With Beebe, “the first 
few drops of water would have shot 
through flesh and bone like steel 
bullets.” 

At 500 feet, Beebe reported over 
the telephone that the water was 
dark blue; at 600 feet, it was grey; 
at 1,000, blackish blue. At 1,050 feet, 
he reported a large fish with a row 
of six yellow lights along its body, 
looking like a deep-sea airliner. At 
1,750 feet, there were squid which 
stared at them with large eyes, each 
illumined by a circle of coloured 
lights. At 2,100 feet, the bathy- 
sphere’s walls were icy cold, and the 
occupants chilled and cramped. But 
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no thought of personal discomfort 
could compete with the spectacle of 
a pair of large fish which opened 
their enormous jaws to reveal 
vicious-looking fangs illuminated 
from inside! 

The dive had begun at 10.04 a.m. 
By 11.20, the sphere reached a 
record of 3,028 feet—more than half 
a mile down. The cable to the tug 
was extended to almost its full 
length; the oxygen bottles were al¬ 
most empty. Beebe gave a reluctant 
signal to be pulled back up. 

Always Active. Beebe made 35 
dives in all, then continued his 
studies in other waters, in 1942, he 
established a camp for jungle studies 
in Caripito, Venezuela. And in 1950, 
when he was 73 years old, he under¬ 
took one of the most ambitious 
projects of his life. With his own 
money, he purchased 228 acres in 
Trinidad, and established a jungle 
research station which is still in 
operation. 

Between his excursions, he would 
return to his office-laboratory in the 
Bronx Zoo to arrange displays of 
his collected materials and to write 
another book. He wrote 23 popular 
books in all, the last at the age of 
76, a volume as bouncy and in¬ 
formative as any of the others. 

The last years of his life were 
spent in battling a chronic illness. 
Immobilized, racked with pain, he 
did not fear death, nor diet he lose 


his interest in living. One evening 
he said to me, “It is good that man 
continues to explore and to search, 
even though final knowledge will 
for ever elude him. The mysteries, 
the wonders of the Universe are 
without end.” 

Beebe had done more than search: 
through his science-adventure books 
he had breached the barrier between 
scientist and public. He had the 
courage to be popular, and thus 
opened a dialogue that would bene¬ 
fit generations to come. 

In the summer of 1962, during 
what he knew were the last days 
of his life, he arranged to return to 
Trinidad, where he wished to be 
buried. On the eve of his journey, 
my wife and I paid him a farewell 
visit. He was virtually immobile and 
incapable of speech. But his mind 
seemed as keen as ever. We chatted 
about subjects of interest to him, 
and he kept looking at us intently, 
occasionally nodding his head. 

When the time came to leave, we 
turned at the doorway to wave a 
final good-bye. To our astonish¬ 
ment, he had somehow struggled to 
his feet, unaided, and was walking 
slowly across the room, beckoning 
to my wife. He embraced her, and 
as he did so a mischievous smile 
spread over his face. Then he raised 
his arm to thumb his nose at me. 
It was the last time I saw this dear 
friend, this remarkable man. 


In a block of flats in Dublin, the walls arc so thin that when a tenant 
asked his wife'a question he got four Ihswers. —Liam jUordan, DubUn 
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As the processed food industry 
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The Shocking 
Truth About 
Electricity 

By Keith Waterhouse 

A student of current 
affairs reveals all 


^ ^ou LEARN something new 
every day. For example, I 
was just reading that story of 
James Thurber’s in which he recalls 
his grandmother’s belief that elec¬ 
tricity leaks out of an empty light 
socket if the switch has been left 
on. From this I gather—judging by 
the general context, and tne fact 
that Thurber was a humorist—that 
it doesn’t. 

I was never taught electricity at 
school, ijtor was it crften a topic of 
dinner-table convcrsaticm between 
my parents. But, what with reading 
Thiirber here and having to change 
a ligh^ bulb or tune in a transistor 


radio there, I have picked up a 
pretty sound working knowledge of 
electrical matters. 

It’s not comprehensive, God 
knows—I still can’t understand why 
you can’t boil an egg (Mi an electric 
guitar—but when I jot down a 
summary of what 1 have learnt, 1 
marvel that I have never bwn asked 
to write for the Electricsfl four^. 
For instance: 

I. Most electricity is manufac¬ 
tured in power stations, where it is 
fed into wires which are then wound 
around large drums. t 

a. Some electricity, however, does: 
not need to go along wires. 
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used in lightning, for example, and 
in portable radios. This kind of elec¬ 
tricity is not generated, but is just 
lying about in the air, loose. 

3. Electricity makes a low, hum¬ 
ming noise. This noise may be 
pitched at diflerent levels for use in 
doorbells, telephones and electric 
organs. 

4. Electricity has to be earthed. 
That is to sav, it has to be connected 
to the ground before it can function, 
except in the case of aeroplanes, 
which have separate arrangements. 

5. Although electricity does not 
leak out of an empty light socket, 
that light socket is nevertheless live 
if you happen to shove your finger 
in it when the switch is on. So if it 
is not leaking, what else is it doing? 

6. Electricity is made up of two 
ingredients, negative and positive. 
One ingredient travels along a wire 
covered with red plastic, and the 
other along a wire covered with 
black plastic. When these two wires 
meet together in what we call a 
plug, the different ingredients are 
mixed together to form electricity. 

7. Electricity may be stored in 
batteries. Big batteries do not neces¬ 
sarily hold more electricity than 
small batteries. In big batteries the 
electricity is just shovelled in, while 
in small batteries (transistors) it is 
packed flat. 

Incurious people are content to 
take all this for granted. They press 
a switch, and the light comes on— 
and that is all they know about the 
miracle in their homes. This has 

S4 


never been enough for me. I have to 
know how things work; and if I 
cannot find out from some technical 
handbook, then I combine such in¬ 
formation as I already have with 
simple logic. 

Thus it is easy to deduce that the 
light switch controls a small clamp 
or vice which grips the wires very 
hard, so that the electricity cannot 
get through. When the switch is 
flicked on, the vice is relaxed and the 
electricity travels to the light bulb 
where a bit of wire, called the ele¬ 
ment, is left bare. 

Here, for the first time, wc can 
actually see the electricity, in the 
form of a spark. This spark is en¬ 
larged many hundreds of times by 
the curved bulb, which is made of 
magnifying glass. 

Why, is our next question, do 
these light bulbs have a limited life? 
As any schoolboy knows, heat con¬ 
verts oxygen into moistUiC. When 
all the oxygen in the light bulb has 
become liquefied in this manner, it 
naturally quenches the electric 
spark. 

I have not yet touched on fuse 
wire. It has always amazed me that 
an industry which is so enterprising 
in most respects—the invention of 
colour electricity for use in traffic 
lights and the harnessing of negative 
electricity for refrigeration are two 
examples that come to mind— 
should still, 200 years after James 
Watt invented the electric kettle, be 
manufacturing fuse wire too thin. 

I pass on a hint for what it is 
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worth. There is available from hard- 
ware shops a sturdy wire used 
mostly for making chicken runs, 
and this is far more durable than the 
stuff sold by electricians (who must, 
I appreciate, make a living). By 
using chicken wire I now have a 
fuse box which—even when the 
spin-drier burst into flames because 
of too much electricity having been 
fed into it—has for six months been 
as impregnable as the Bank of 
England. 

But why have fuse wire at all ^ I 
completely understand that the fuse 
box is the junct^n at which the 
wires leading from the power sta¬ 
tion join or fuse with the wires 
belonging to the house, and that 
these two sets of wires have got to 
be connected somehow. But what is 
wrong with a simple knot ? 

In some respects, I reiterate, my 
knowledge is imperfect. I have not 
yet explored the field of neon signs 
—how do they make the electricity 
move about? And the pop-up toaster 
—how does it know when the toast 
is ready? 

What is the difference between 



electricity and electronics? Is elec¬ 
tronics just the smart word to use 
now? How can an English com¬ 
puter speak French, which requires 
a different voltage ? 

Logic would answer these ques¬ 
tions, too, and many of a more tech¬ 
nical nature, but the light over my 
desk has just gone out. A valve 
blown somewhere, I expect. 


Saturation Point 

An innovation in library services has been started at University City, 
Missouri.*^A set of ten reference books has been installed by the public 
library in two local taverns for use of customers and bartenders. Included 
arc a book of familiar quotations, a book of world records, an almanac, 
a dictionary, a book on etiqixette and one entitled What Sftall We Name 

Our Baby? —Kansat Gowrnment Journal 
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Compassion for others—and 

for ourselves—is often best expressed 

in the things we do not say 


Can You Keep 
a Secret? 


By Max Ehrlich 


S OME YEARS ago, a film was made 
of a novel I had written. The 
picture was to be shot in 
England, at a studio several miles 
outside London, and its star was 
to be Gary Cooper. I flew over to 
see the filming. 

When I arrived, the producers 
took me aside. They told me that 
Coop, as everyone called him, had 
terminal cancer. As yet, they said, 
he didn’t know the gravity of his 
condition. He believed that two re- 
cent operations had been successful. 
He was being shielded from the 
truth; everyone round him was 
fiercely protective. 

Later, on the set, I found Coop 
to be the picture of vital health. 


He worked hard, patiently went 
through retakes, laughed and joked 
with everyone. It seemed incredible 
that m a few months he would die. 

Then one evening, when I had 
missed the studio car back to Lon¬ 
don, Cooper graciously gave me a 
lift in his chauffeur-driven limou¬ 
sine. I had heard that he was a man 
of few words, famous for only an 
occasional “Yup.” But now he 
seemed to want to talk. He spoke 
freely of his early life on a cattle 
ranch, of his career, of the thousands 
of scenes—takes—that he had played 
before the camera. He insisted ^at 
he wasn’t really a good actor. He 
had been lucky, he said, because he 
had always had a chance to do a 
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take again, a second or a fifth or 
even a tenth time. But real life was 
different. Sooner or later, he said, a 
man had to face his own "last take,” 
when there would be no second 
chance. 

We came to my hotel. He let me 
out of the car and shook my hand. 
He said good-bye, smiled that big 
warm smile of his—and I saw a 
mist in his eyes. 

I knew that he knew. 

Generous Action. A few months 
later. Coop was gone. He had kept 
his secret well. By remaining silent, 
he had given others a kind of peace 
that spared them the unease of 
expressing their sympathy. 

They had wanted to see him as 
they always had, vital and alive, 
the old Coop. And he had wanted 
to keep the relationship that way, 
until the end. To me, it was an 
unforgettable lesson in the art of 
discretion, of thinking about, and 
caring for, the needs of others. 

Discretion is many things: pru¬ 
dence, tact, circumspection, re¬ 
straint, moderation. But basically, 
and above ail, it is the art—one of 
the most important social arts we 
can possess—of knowing how to re¬ 
tain a confidence, to handle privi¬ 
leged information. 

All of us are privy to secrets— 
about ourselves, about others, about 
special situations. Sometimes they 
can be a heavy burden. Sometimes 
circumstances force an agonizing 
choice: Speak out, or remain 
silent? How to decide? 

88 


A social worker in an agency 
specializing in therapy for problem 
children recently told me about a 
child whom I shall call Marilyn. 
"Up to the age of nine, Marilyn 
was alert, doing well at school,” the 
woman said. "Then, almost over¬ 
night, she became withdrawn, ner¬ 
vous, occasionally hysterical. The 
school was bafHed, and advised 
Marilyn’s mother to bring Marilyn 
CO me. I discovered that the child 
had suffered a traumatic sexual 
experience. 

"I suggested a programme of 
play therapy to the school, without 
specifying the cause of Marilyn’s 
trouble. But the .school insisted that 
regulations required that I file a 
written report, with detailed infor¬ 
mation. I knew that putting this 
kind of secret in the school files 
could be damaging to Marilyn in 
later life, so ^arranged to have lunch 
with the school psychologist. When 
1 explained, she agreed that nothing 
should go in writing, and that 
Marilyn’s problem would be kept a 
secret between us.” 

Wise Course. My social-worker 
friend had taken the time to 
think things over. She had con¬ 
sidered the consequences, then 
acted. I believe that this is the key 
to handling privileged information. 

A few years ago, when I was at 
a submarine base, researchit^g a 
novel about nuclear submarines, 
one of the skippers recently back 
from patrol told me a startling story. 
"Not long after hts submarine had 
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left port on its 6o>day patrol, he 
learned that one of his crewmen was 
expecting at any moment to hear of 
the birth of a child. Such messages 
were usually transmitted by radio, 
and always came through the 
captain. 

Heavy Burden. The news was 
tragic: the man’s wife had died 
while giving birth. Only the captain 
had the information. 

“1 thought about this situation 
a long time,” he said. “Then I 
called the man in and told him that 
both the mother and the child were 
doing well.” 

The captain’s explanation made 
sense: “I wasn’t sure that the man 
could take the truth without im¬ 
pairment of his concentration and 
judgement. He had a sensitive job, 
handling diving controls. As I saw 
It, my first responsibility was for the 
safety of my crew and submarine. 

“Carrying the secret was hell, of 
course. Every time I saw this man, 
It was all I could do to stop myself 
Irom blurting out the truth. When 
we got near port and I told him the 
facts, the man hated me. But later 
on, he told me that he understood.” 

To my mind, this was a singular 
act of discretion. Like the social 
worker, the captain had taken time 
to consider the consequences. 

A second rule for handling privi¬ 
leged information—perhaps the 
hardest to follow—is to seal your 
lips when you’re emotionally upset. 
It is then, especially, that you must 
remember the old Arab proverb: “A 


secret is your slave if you keep it, 
your master if you lose it.” 

A lawyer friend told me of an in¬ 
cident in his family wherein emo¬ 
tions threatened to explode in a 
highly unpleasant intra-family court 
case. 

His grandfather had died and 
left a modest sum to each of the 
grandchildren. When the estate was 
settled and the time came to distri¬ 
bute the money, the executor—who 
was the dead man’s son, George— 
reported that he had lost it all in a 
business investment through which 
he had hoped to increase the value 
ot the entire estate. 

The rest of the family held a 
stormy meeting, during which it 
was proposed that George be taken 
to court for criminal misuse of 
funds. Finally, they turned to my 
friend, as the lawyer in the family. 
What did he think ?- 

“I said that I understood their 
anger,” my friend told me. “But I 
asked if the price of gratifying this 
anger was worth the consequences. 
Taking George to court would only 
increase the bitterness within the 
family. Did we want to expose our 
dirty linen in public.? Did we want 
George’s four children to carry the 
stigma of their father’s mistake all 
their lives? Wouldn’t we be wise to 
take our loss and let the matter die? 
They agreed.” 

Anger, resentment, revenge—and 
any other comparable form of self- 
indulgence—^all cloud judgement. 
Though the catharsis of emotion 
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may bring a person temporary re¬ 
lief, in the long run it is the enemy 
of discretion. 

If it is wise to be discreet with in¬ 
formation about others, it is equally 
wise to be discreet about oneself. A 
woman writer whom I know tells 
of an old schoolfriend whose mar¬ 
riage was breaking up. The two 
women were good friends, and saw 
each other frequently. One day the 
distraught wife invited her friencTto 
lunch and blurted out some of the 
most intimate and humiliating de¬ 
tails of her married life. The next 
day, in the cold light of after¬ 
thought, she must hav(' been aghast 
at what she had revealed, for she 
stopped telephoning hci old friend, 
and in fact refused ever to see her 
again. 

Obviously, it can often help to 
“talk out” a problem with someone 
you trust. It can, indeed, be just the 
therapy needed. But there are limits. 
Mark Twain called confession 
“good tor the soul, but bad for the 
reputation.” He might have added 
that it can strain, even sever, the 
best of relationships. 


There is an interesting postscript 
to this. My friend said, “The min¬ 
ute she started to reveal all this, I 
should have told her, ‘I don’t want 
to hear about it or even know about 
it.’ She might have been hurt, but I 
think we would still be friends.” 
The rule can be phrased: if at times 
it is indiscreet to talk, it is equally 
indiscreet to listen. For once a bur¬ 
densome secret is revealed, it can 
never be called back. The receiver 
becomes its custodian for ever, and 
that knowledge may haunt them 
both. 

Man is man only because there are 
areas of privacy that he protects in 
his heart, mind and soul. This is 
part of his dignity as a human being, 
a statement of his personal freedom. 
Totalitarian states place great stress 
on the proposition that their citizens 
keep no secrets, that they confess .ill 
In this way, the state dehumanizes 
its people.' 

But we who cherish freedom 
should recognize that an act of 
discretion is twice blessed: it blesses 
him for whom it is performed, and 
him who performs it. 


Insight 

A VERY successful London ad writer for a soap and detergent manufac¬ 
turer keeps a photograph on his desk of a woman of about 30. She is plain, 
harassed-looking and rather poorly dressed. She’s not his wife, girliriend 
or sister. She’s his market. She’s the woman who obviously has to count 
her pennies, and hates Mondays, washing-machine or no washing- 
machine. He addres.ses hi.s advertisiilg messages straight to her. —R. w. 
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Singapore- 
East Looks West 



This island state, led by its vigorous and 
ambitious Prime Minister 
Lee Kuan Yew, seeks to become the 
*‘Switzerland of Asia” 


By Dorothy Gow Stroetzel 


B y rights, this tiny island re¬ 
public ok the tip of the Malay 
Peninsula should be just a 
seaport city for some ample-sized 
country. Singapore has no national 
heritage of its own, no natural re¬ 
sources save its deep-draught har¬ 
bour and the sharp commercial skills 
of its two million Chinese, Malay 
and Indian citizens. But Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew is in the 
midst of proving that vigorous 
leadership can make a nation out of 


very unlikely territory. Rallying his 
polyglot people, he has forged this 
gateway metropolis of the Orient 
into an amazingly successful, firmly 
non-communist mini-state. 

This IS a remarkable reversal. In 
1959, as a century and a half of 
British rule was ending, strategic 
Singapore was torn by riots, arson 
and murder plotted by local commu¬ 
nists; it seemed foredoomed to go 
Red. But in nine years of self-gov- 
emment->first as an autonomous 
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state within the Commonwealth, 
then in the new Malaysian Federa¬ 
tion and since 1965 on its own— 
Singapore has foiled both subversion 
ana corruption, and its free-enter¬ 
prise economy has grown by a 
buoyant eight per cent or more a 
year. 

With Lee’s conviction that the 
first priority of a new nation is the 
“difficult, slow and painstaking task 
of educating your people,” Singa¬ 
pore allocates 25 per cent of its 
national budget to schooling, and 
now has enough classrooms to 
assure every child a place at school. 
Practising the family planning that 
many other overpopulated new 
states merely talk about, Singapore 
has reduced its birth rate since 1958 
from 41 per 1,000 population to 
only 21. 

And the back of Singapore’s se¬ 
vere housing crisis has b^n broken. 
A quarter of the population has been 
moved from teeming slums—among 
the world’s most crowded—^into 
modern, landscaped public housing 
at rents from $7 to $20 a month. 

Man of Action. Singapore’s for¬ 
ward drive reflects the taut will 
of 45-year-old Prime Minister Lee. 
(“Kuan Yew” are Christian names, 
Chinese style; “Lee” is his family 
name.) A wiry, proud-shouldered 
lawyer whose brown eyes flash 
warily from *^3 squarely handsome 
Chinese face, he is a brilliant, tough 
leader. 

He refuses most foreign-^vern- 
ment aid lest Singapore become 


a “monkey” to some big-power 
“organ grinder.” He sternly in¬ 
sists on a viable private-enterprise 
economy, high productivity and a 
balanced budget as foundations for 
Singapore’s wide-ranging social pro¬ 
grammes. 

Far from resenting the prime 
minister’s “rugged society,” most 
Singaporeans clamour for more. 
Despite the blood tics linking 
three-quarters of the population to 
mainland China, Lee’s non-com¬ 
munist People’s Action Party 
swamped scattered opposition in 
last year’s elections. 

Both Lee and his city are an 
effective mixture of East and 
West. Singapore is one of the 
world’s largest ports, trans-shipping 
imported goods to the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, Java, Sumatra and the Celebes, 
exporting in turn their tin, rubber, 
spices and tea. And the city is as 
colourfully Asian as the bumboats 
(with eyes painted on their bows to 
ward off evil spirits) flitting among 
the 2,000 ships calling each month. 
But Singapore retains a British 
veneer: staid Victorian mansions, 
broad avenues, cricket pitches, elec¬ 
tric fans churning lazily from the 
high lobby ceiling of Raffles Hotel.* 

Lee Kuan Yew, a great-grandson 
of a peasant immigrant from China, 
was groomed Ixside South-East 
Asia’s young aristocrats in Singa¬ 
pore’s Raflles College. As a young 
man he was sent to Cambridge with 

* Nanwd after Singapore's fminder. Sir 
Stamford Raffles. 
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orders from his self-made merchant 
grandfather to “come home the 
equal of any Englishman.” There 
he was known as a clever debater 
and gained a double first in his 
law exams. 

Back in Singapore, he began what 
was to become a highly successful 
private law practice. His first clients 
were communist-led trade unions, 
and through them he entered *the 
Red-dominated underground which 
was demanding Singapore's inde¬ 
pendence from Britain. To friends 
who grew worried, Lee would say: 
“Wait.” He aspired to leadership 
in the Singapore-Malaya independ¬ 
ence movement, and knew precisely 
what he was about. 

The local communists needed a 
moderate front man, and in 1954 
they joined Lee and his coterie of 
young. Western-educated intellec¬ 
tuals to form the People’s Action 
Party; they planned to use Lee, then 
discard him. But Lee planned to dis¬ 
card them. He ignored warnings 
that coalition with communists is 
fatal. 

With communist support, Lee’s 

K swept to power in 1959, and 
;came Singapore’s first prime 
minister. Lee promptly and strate¬ 
gically placed other non-communist 
leftists in his voung (average age: 
37) cabinet and set out to consoli^te 
the popular support he would need 
to grapple with the Reds. 

To Singapcn-e’s populace, nodiing 
mattered so much as a solutson to 
the disastrous housing shortage. The** 


British-staffed Improvement Trust 
had never built more than 1,700 pub¬ 
lic-housing units a year. Lee brashlv 
promised to erect 50,000 between 
i960 and 1965. 

“We jammed ten years of trial 
and error into the first year,” recalls 
Allan Chloe, who became head of 
the new Housing Board’s slum- 
clearance programme. Short of land, 
Lee’s young builders learned to wait 
for slum-area fires, then rush m 
with bulldozers and cement mixers 
They persuaded an ancestor-rever¬ 
ing population to shift their dead 
from cemeteries to temple vaults, 
thus clearing sites for 10- to 20-storey 
apartment buildings. 

The first units were single rooms 
with communal cooking and bath¬ 
room facilities. Gradually came two- 
and three-room units, each with 
kitchen, bath and balcony. Private 
contractoi^, competing with one 
another, pressed hard—and the 
50,000 target was exceeded. 

Anti-Red Tactics. Lee, mean¬ 
while, exhorting factory workers 
from a loudspeaker van, stole a pet 
communist issue. He harangued 
against the seamier side of Western 
culture—including juke-box bars, 
girlie magazines and blue films. But 
he also praised the West’s virtues. 

Unlike many leaders of new na¬ 
tions, Lee refused to lay himself 
open to communist attack by lining 
his pockets or allowing his col¬ 
leagues to do so. “I have not become 
prime minister to give the com-, 
munists a knife,” he said, inststiog j 
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on a totally incorrupt government. 

Today, his position secured by 
victories in successive elections, Lee 
presides in a tiny b.ire-walled office 
in the ageing city hall. He lives 
simply with his wife and three 
children, and though driven in a 
government J.iguar, escorted by 
security police (assassination by the 
communists i^ always a threap, he 
spurns the scrc.iming motorcades gf 
limousines so loved by many new 
leaders. 

Singapore's old ties to mainland 
China are disappearing. No longer 
do swarms of young people go there 
to stud\. And old-timeis who retire 
to that “workers’ paradise” often 
come back to Singapore. “Life is 
better Ijcrc,” they say. Amazingly, 
English is now replacing Chinese as 
the most popular language in the 
republic’s schools. 

Although Lee still calls himself a 
“democratic socialist,” his early ra- 
dicalism has mellowed. Even public 
housing must pay property taxes 
and borrow at commercial interest 
rates. Socialized medicine is no 
longer free: malingerers are deter¬ 
red by the charge every patient must 
pay when he visits the doctor. 

Union abuses face the prime min¬ 
ister’s wrath: a dock strike, he pro¬ 
claimed recently, would be treated 
as “high treason.” And he has on 
occasion thrown communist leaders 
into jail. 

Internationally, Lee faces severe 
problems. When racial friction and 
clas^ df personality precipitated 
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Singapore’s 1965 divorce from the 
Malaysian Federation, Lee’s domain 
was stripped overnight of ten mil¬ 
lion customers. Now even its pro¬ 
tective British bases—three military 
airfields and the Royal Navy’s 
largest shore 'facilities outside the 
United Kingdom—are to be aban¬ 
doned by late 1971 as part of 
Britain’s economic retrenchment. 
This will cost Singapore 15 per cent 
of its national income and probably 
over 40,000 jobs. Even more serious¬ 
ly, it will leave Singapore naked 
to aggressors. 

Since the tiny island state cannot 
hope to defend itself against a major 
power, Lee is now lobbying for a 
regional defence grouping of Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand and the non¬ 
communist South-East Asia powers. 
As for marauding small powers, 
Singapore would be a “poisonous 
shrimp.” i^fter studying citizen- 
defence techniques in Finland, 
Switzerland and Israel, Lee im¬ 
ported Israeli military and youth- 
corps advisers. 

When the last of Britain’s 
20,000 troops leave, Lee expects 
to back a thin, deadly shield of 
jet fighters, surface-to-air missiles 
and missile boats with upwards 
of 100,000 well-trained week-end 
warriors ready to leap into uni¬ 
form from factories and shops, 
Singapore, already echoing to the 
marching songs of recruits shoulder¬ 
ing M-16 rifles, will not surrender 
easily its fas^building herita^. 
Ambitiously, Singapore seSts to 
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How many more tomorrows are you Don't you wait. One phone call to a 
going to wait for the trip you've been Pan Am Travel Agent, or Pan Am di- 
putting off? And off. And off. rect, will do it all. 

Give yourself no more tomorrows. Don't put it off a 
Put yourself on a Pan Am® Jet today, minute longer. We can 
Heading for places you’ve been dream- have your head in 
•ng about for years. Too many years, the clouds the day after 
Think, New York, London, Paris or you make up your 
Pio. Or even places you can't pro- mind. Like maybe 
Pounce. They’re all there. Waiting. tomorrow. 

Au Am makes the going great 
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become the “Switzerland of Asia.” success. Singapore’s traders have 
Pushing sophisticated technical edu- learnt to offset their island’s lack 
cation, Lee foresees his engineers of natural resources with human 
and craftsmen turning out the resourcefulness, 
computer-designed precision instru- Five years ago, for example, 
ments of the twenty-first century; 35-year-old Choo Eng Kec was a 
refitting tomorrow’s huge super- book-keeper whose hobby was 
tankers at the soon-to-be-abandoned tropical fish. Today he is one of the 
British navgl drydock; servicing the world’s premier exporters of tropical 
21 airlines stopping at Singapore fish for home aquariums, providing 
from repair shops left by the RAF. income to hundreds of Singaporeans 
Liberal tax concessions will be used who breed the fish in tanks and gar- 
to build a Singapore-flag merchant den ponds. Lee’s economic planners 
fleet after the model of Liberia and envisage for Singapore ten per cent 
Panama. of the world’s $1,000 million aqua- 

Hopeful Future. Happily, Lee rium-supply market, 
has enough private entrepreneurs Supplementing local investment 
to give these plans a real chance of funds, Lee and Finance Minister 

Strategically positioned between the Indian Ocean and the China Sea, the 
island of Singapore is a vital link between East artd West 
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CJoh Keng Swee go all out for for¬ 
eign private investment. Goh once 
phoned the U.S. Embassy about a 
“prospect” he saw from his office 
window. 

“There’s a big yacht in the 
harbour flying the American flag,” 
he began. “Does it belong, perhaps, 
to some millionaire businessman 
from your country? If so, we want 
to talk investment before he weigjis 
anchor.” 

With only a tiny domestic market, 
Singapore’s go-getters emphasize 
their city’s cross-roads location be¬ 
tween the Indian Ocean and the 
China Sea. “Where could you find 
a better base for exporting,” they 


ask, “or a more industrious and 
literate work force?” 

The wooing works. More than 
120 new factories have begun opera¬ 
tions in Singapore’s 17,000-acre 
Jurong Industrial Estate. Result: 
10,000 new jobs in growth industries 
ranging from a Mobil oil refinery 
and a refinery for raw sugar from 
Australia to a Japanese-owned tyre 
plant and shipyard, and a computer¬ 
ized Caterpillar-parts warehouse 
that services tractors all over Asia. 

Summing up these efforts, Prime 
Minister Lee says: “If we don’t try, 
Singapore will go communist. If we 
try and fail, it will go communist. 
The important thing is to try.” 


Signs of Life 

On the back of a school bus; “Approach With Care—Driver Under the 
Influence of Children,” —b. w. 

Notice in a Washington telegraph office: ‘telegrams o'.hcr than 
government messages must be in plain English.” 

— G. O. Gilluigham, Behind Washington's Paper Curiam 

On a church notice board : “Even moderation ought not to be practised 
to excess.” —A. l. c. 

Ski resorts advertise a large variety of “apr^s-ski” items—^apres-ski 
boots, apres-ski jackets, etc. One handsome young man, walking hand-in- 
hand with a young lady, had this emblem on his jacket: “Apr^s-Ski 
Instructor.” — d. m. l. 


Saving Clause 

A SMALL town had just purchased a new fire engine, and the council was 
meeting to decide what to do with the old one. After considerable discus¬ 
sion, a councillor got up and suggested that they keep the old fire engine 
and use it for answering false alarm). —Frederick Loomis 
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VIVE LA DIFFERENCE 

But Do You Know What It Is? 



Of course you do. But be prepared to be surprised when you test your 
responses to these fifteen statements—five of them true, ten of them false 

By John Gibson 


1. Women make more fuss about 
minor and imaginary ailments. 

True False Q 

2. Men tend to be more self-centred 

than women. T Q F Q 

Women talk more about men than 
men talk about women. 7 ’ Q F Q 

4. Men are more truthful than women. 

rOFn 

5. Women are more easily bored than 

men. FQFn 

Men are fussier about their food. 

TDFn 

7 * Women jend to be more cheerful 
and optimistic than men. T[~lFf ~1 
Men can manage on less sleep than 
women. F □ F [3 


9. Wives understand their husbands 

better than their husbands understand 
them. FQFp 

10. Husbands are generally more in¬ 
telligent than their wives. F Q F Q 

11. Women, when faced with a severe 

crisis, are more likely to go to pieces 
than men. FQFQ 

12. Men have a greater capacity for 
happiness than women. FQFQ 

13. Women are better at solving com¬ 
plicated problems than men. Ff~jF [~3 

14. Men have quicker reflexes, react 

faster than women. FQFQ 

15. Women are not the more talkative 

sex, despite the widespread masculine 
belief that they are. FQFQ 

Answers are on tie next pa^e 
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Answers to 
VIVE LA 
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1. True, We can hear the women’s 
protests : “You should see my husband 
when he has a coldl” Nevertheless, 
in a study of over 5,000 men and 
women it was found that women had 
a greater tendency to exaggerate all 
types of ailments. 

2. False, Psychologists have found 
that women are the mor'- self-centred 
sex. Studies show that th( > have fewer 
outside interests than men, and are 
more preoccupied with personal con¬ 
cerns and problems. 

3. True. University investigators 
found that women discussed men far 
more often than men discussed 
women. In fact, women talked about 
men more often than they talked 
about any other subject—except other 
W'omcn. Men’s conversations were 
most frequently devoted to business, 
money, other men—and then women. 

4. False. Psychological tests showed 
that, although women were no less 
evasive than men, where outright lies 
were concerned men led the field. 

5. False, Studies show that men arc 
more restless by temperament than 
women, and much more easily bored 
by repetitive action. Possibly one 
reason why women arc less bored by 
monotony is that they arc more given 
to introspection and day-dreaming. 
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6. Fafse. Leading university studies 
show that women arc far more finicky 
about what they eat than men, and 
dislike more foods. 

7. False. Studies by university psy¬ 
chologists show that women are more 
subject to feeling depressed and 
“down in the dumps’’ than men. 

8. True. Authorities find that the 
average woman requires appreciably 
more sleep than the average man. 

9. False. A psychologist making an 
intensive study of married couples 
subjected each husband and wife to 
tests designed to reveal their knowl¬ 
edge and understanding of the other’s 
character and personality. Husbands 
had far better insight into their wives’ 
character and were able to predict 
much more accurately how they would 
react under specific conditions. 

10. True. Studies show that women 
tend to be tutracted to men they can 
look up to intellectually. Men, on the 
other hand, tend to shy away from 
women who have more brains than 
they have. This doesn’t mean that men 
are superior in general intelligence, 
but that men tend to “marry down,’’ 
and women tend to “marry up.” 

IT. False. Psychological studies show 
conclusively that, while minor erner 
gencies tend to upset a woman moic, 
in a real cri.sis .she is likely to remain 
calmer than the average male. 

12. False. Studies show that women 
not only have a greater capacity for 
happiness than men, but also a greater 
capacity for unhappiness. According 
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to one well-known psychologist, 
“Women experience the extremes of 
marital happiness and unhappiness 
more keenly than their husbands.” 

13. False. A two-year university study 
demonstrated that, other factors being 
equal, men are as much as 50 per cent 
more proficient than women in solv¬ 
ing complicated problems. 

14. True. Numerous psychological 
studies on reaction time show that, 
when a man’s senses warn him of 
approaching danger, he goes into 
action much faster than the average 
woman. 

15. False. A leading psychologist, 
evaluating the findings of scientific 


investigators, finds that the female 
begins to out-talk the male shortly after 
infancy and holds a verbal edge from 
then on. She talk? more readily, longer 
and faster. But it is in verbal fluency, 
rather than in the grasp of verbal 
meanings, that females are superior. 

SCORING 

Award yourself ten points for each 
question answered correctly. When 
this quiz was pre-tested on men and 
women from all walks of life, nobody 
got all the answers right, and few 
answered even half correctly. So if you 
scored 70 to 80 pat yourself on the 
back. A score of 90 to 100 is out¬ 
standing; 120 to 140 is terrific, and if 
you got 150—we don’t believe you! 


Explanatmi Points 

David SrtiN, the confessed art-forger, tells about the lime he refused 
a bid 1,500 lower than his >^7,500 asking price for one of his home¬ 
made Chagalls. Asked why he hadn’t taken the £6,000, since the picture 
cost him only to make, Stein said: “It’s the principle of the thing. 
I couldn’t do that to Chagall’s reputation.” —i.eonai<j Lyons 

Actress Mary Ure was asked how she copes with her seven children. “I 
have a big house,” she explained, “and I hide a lot.” —Eart Wilson 


Title Tales 

A SONG reflecting contemporary religious ferment has been making the 
rounds in . Roman Catholic seminaries: ‘Should Auld Aquinas Be 
Forgot?” (Kdward B. Ffake in New York Times) . . . Time magazine has called 
Charles Schulz’s Peanuts comic strip: “A Child’s Garden of Reverses." 
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HIND-MARION 

lOI-M SHOVEL 

3 cu.yd. ( 2.29 cu. metre) 

Hindustan Motors are the first to 
export the largest Shovel from 
India—a 3 cu. yd. (2.29 cu. metre) 
one. The order came from Iraq. 

Marion Power Shovel Co.. Inc, 

U.S A., one of the world's largest 
manufacturers of excavators has 
also ordered a similar Hind-Manon 
Shovel. Order for components used 
in the normal excavator production 
of this company has also been 
placed with Hindustan Motors. 







Because of its lowest per 
cu.yd. cost customers in 
India and abroad choose 
the big HIND-MARION 
101-M Shovel. 


Distributors in India 

BUCKWOOD HODGE EQUIPMENT LIMITED 
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WELCOME HOME 
FROM THE MOON! 

By James Atwater 


America's first men to land on the 
moon will be greeted back, not 
by newsmen and clteering crowds, but 
by a long and lonely quarantine 


I F ALL goes well, the extraordin¬ 
ary event will take place this 
year: the return of the first 
American astronauts from the sur¬ 
face of the moon. Their mission will 
be the culmination of a massive 
effort, costing some 24,000 million 
dollars, to reach the goal that 
President Kennedy set in 1961. 

By any scale, it will be a remark¬ 
able achievement. The men in the 
Apollo capsule will rank with Lind¬ 
bergh, Columbus and Magellan. 
Yet, when they land, they will not 
be whisked to the White House, or 
paraded up New York’s Fifth 
Avenue like John Glenn. Instead, 
the three astronauts will be treated 
somewhat like valuable prisoners of 
war. 

Already plans for their reception 
arc well laid. After splash-aown 


in the Pacific Ocean, the three are to 
stay in their capsule while an air¬ 
craft carrier cautiously manoeuvres 
alongside and hoists the spacecraft 
on to the flight deck, depositing it 
near a special, trailer-like van. The 
astronauts will not step out on deck, 
and no official will hurry forward to 
shake their hands. Instead, they will 
wait until a clear plastic tunnel is 
extended from the door of the van 
and attached to the exit of the 
capsule. 

Here they will at last be wel¬ 
comed back to earth by just two 
men—an engineer and a doctor. 
Then, hunched with stiffness, they 
will walk through the tunnel into 
the van, as the carfier heads at full 
speed for the nearest port with a 
large airport. 

Once ashore, the yan—astronauts 
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and their companions inside—will 
be transferred to a cargo plane and 
flown to Houston, Texas, where it 
will be hitched to a truck and pulled 
to the Manned Spacecraft Centre. 
Here the truck will stop near the 
rear door of a low-lying building set 
slightly apart from the others; an¬ 
other plastic tunnel will be rigged 
up, and the three astronauts, the 
engineer and the doctor will go 
through. When a metal door rattles 
to, the area will be secure. 

Total Isolation. Known as the 
Lunar Receiving Laboratory, the 
building will serve as a benevolent 
prison for the astronauts. They will 
be secluded there because of the 
very slight chance that they may 
have brought micro-organic life 
from the moon back to earth. 

The possibility that any kind of 
life exists on the moon is extremely 
remote. The moon has little atmos¬ 
phere, and seems to have no water. 
It is seared by radioactivity, bom¬ 
barded by meteorites, and the tem¬ 
perature varies between 230 and 
minus 280 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Nevertheless, life could be there, 
if only in the form of a rudimentary 
bacterium or virus. And if moon 
life does exist, it could be hostile 
to earth life, and so different from 
anything on earth that neither 
plant nor animal nor human life 
would have any resistance against it. 
This risJs is great enough to cause 
ast3f6nauts and the material they 
hnng 'back to be quarantined and 
treated with meticulous care. 


The quarters that will house the 
astronauts are separated from the 
rest of the world by what is known 
as a “biological barrier.” Nothing 
will be allowed to escape into the 
atmosphere without being purified. 
Body wastes will be sterilized, and 
the very air that the astronauts have 
breathed will be filtered and treated 
as it passes through the air-condi¬ 
tioning system. In addition, the 
pressure inside the quarters will be 
slightly lower than normal; if there 
is a sudden rupture of some sort— 
a broken window, say—the air will 
flow in, not out. 

A special room divided by a wall 
of glass will allow the astronauts 
and their families to see and talk to 
—but not touch—one another. Tech¬ 
nicians or doctors may enter the 
quarters;but, once in, they must stay 
until the 21-day quarantine is lifted. 

The testsion the astronauts will 
actually begin long before they 
reach the Lunar Receiving Labora¬ 
tory. The men will be examined 
initially in the van aboard the air¬ 
craft carrier. Blood samples will be 
passed through an airlock and flown 
to the laboratory for immediate 
analysis. Looking for a virus or bac¬ 
terium, the doctors and scientists 
will use all the standard techniques 
employed to detect the earth’s 
diseases. 

Naturally the question arises: but 
what if moon life is different? The 
answer is that there is only an in¬ 
finitesimal chance that any life on 
the moon would be too exotic for the 
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most sophisticated lab techniques 
to detect. 

The three astronauts will not pose 
the only possible threat to the earth’s 
ecology. They will bring with them, 
in two vacuum-scaled containers, 
about 50 pounds of rock collected on 
the surface of the moon —specimens 
of overwhelming scientific impor¬ 
tance. They may furnish evidence 
that will help determine the answers 
to questions about the basic nature 
of the mr>on and perhaps of the 
solar system itself. 

Was the moon formed by mat¬ 
erial torn from the aith, leaving 
the great depression now filled by 
the Pacific Ocean^ Is the moon a 
wanderer from space iha" was cap¬ 
tured and held in orbit b\ the earth’s 

j 

gravitational held? Or were the 
moon and earth formed at roughly 
the same time out of the same whirl¬ 
ing mass of primordial matter? 

Of course, the scientists will be 
able to isolate the moon samples 
even more rigorously than they can 
the astronauts. The isolation will 
serve two purposes: it will prevent 
the rocks from contaminating the 
earth, and the earth from contami¬ 
nating the rocks. The scientists 
want to be able to study the rocks in 
a pure state; any earthly influence 
—the touch of a human hand, a 
breath of air—could alter them. 

Isolation of the specimens will 
have begun on the surface of the 
moon. There, the astronauts will 
have studied promising rocks with 
a hand lens, picked them up with' 
sio 


shovels, tongs or thick, insulated 
gloves, and sealed them into two 
suitcase-size containers as empty of 
air as the moon itself. Once the 
Apollo capsule splashes down, the 
two boxes will be retrieved and im¬ 
mediately flown to the mot>n lab in 
separate planes—for the same coldly 
practical reason that America’s 
President and Vice-President never 
fly together. 

Urgent Task. There will be no 
time to waste. Two key tests to be 
made arc foi the amounts of radio¬ 
activity and gas the specimens are 
giving off, and both rates can be 
affected by the passage of time. At 
the lab, the outsides of the boxes 
will be purified by ultraviolet light 
and an acid bath. They will then 
be rinsed in sterile water, dried In 
sterile nitrogen and moved into a 
small vacuum chamber. Reaching 
inside, witl^arms and hands encased 
in the sleeves and glove.^ of a modi¬ 
fied space suit, a scientist will open 
the containers. 

It will be one of the most 
dramatic moments in the history of 
science. “There arc men who have 
been waiting 40 years for this,” says 
Dr. P. R. Bell, manager of the 
Lunar Receiving Laboratory. The 
men clustered round the vacuum 
chamber will quickly be able to tell 
a good deal about the rocks—and 
therefore the moon. They will 
analyse the gas that escapes from 
the box, photograph the samples 
with carefully placed cameras, peer 
at the rocks through a powerful 
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microscope and weigh them on 
sensitive scales. 

Some of the samples will be 
passed down to the radiation¬ 
counting laboratory, buried 50 feet 
underground. Here the chemistry 
of a substance can be analysed by 
studying the gamma rays it emits. 
The radioactivity in the rocks is 
expected to be so low that it will 
be extremely difficult to measure. 
The normal high-energy cosmic 
rays that flash through the atmos¬ 
phere would be enough to throw off 
the measuring system. 

To solve these problcnrs, not only 
is the r.idiation lab covered by 50 
feet of earth, but the room is sur¬ 
rounded by five feet of concrete and 
three feet of dunite, a mineral with 
almost no radioactivity. Finally, the 
small work chamber itself is 
shielded by eight inches of lead. 

The moon rocks will also be close¬ 
ly studied for any sign of moon life. 
Particles of rock will be ground up, 
diluted and mixed in a centrifuge. 
Some of the material will be tested 
on living cells, including those taken 
from fish and a human cancer. 
Others will be introduced to plant 
life—pine seedlings, corn, potatoes, 
tomatoes and various grasses. 


But the most exquisitely sensitive 
tests will involve pure-white mice, 
which are living in glass cabinets 
and breathing sterile air. The pro¬ 
genitors of these mice were born by 
Caesarean section in a germ-free en¬ 
vironment. They grew up in the 
sterile glass cabinets, and so did 
their litters. Since the mice have 
never been exposed to any disease, 
they have never been infected and 
hence have never developed de¬ 
fences against attack. They are 
extremely vulnerable to disease. 

The scientists will “challenge” 
one generation of white mice with 
a sample derived from the moon 
rocks, to see if any infection will 
grow. If the mice show no reaction, 
an extract from their systems will be 
introduced into a second generation, 
and from that, if nothing appears, 
into a third and then a fourth. 

If the mi^e show no adverse re¬ 
action during the 21-day quaranttne 
period, the men in the Lunar Re¬ 
ceiving Laboratory can be sure—or, 
as sure as the earth’s science can 
make them—that the astronauts 
brought no hostile strangers with 

them on their return trip from the 

1 - 0 '''' 

moon. 

Then they can really go home. 


Su7nmit Talk 

A PRAYER spoken by an old mountain man that might apply to ail of^ 
us, goes like tnis: “Lord, I don’t ask for a faith that would move yonder* 
mountain. I can take enough dynan\|;:e and move it, if it needs moving. 

I pray,.Lord, for enough faith to move me." —Nonnan Alien 
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With the arrival of tlie 
i'liain-store lias come a dramatic 
rise in living standards 


Latin America s 
Great Spending Spree 


By Leland Stowe 


A REVOLUTION Unlike any other 
that Latin Americans have 
ever known was triggered 
» off in Mexico City 22 years ago by 
the mere snipping of a silk ribbon. 
Since then it has swept through one 
country after another, eagerly joineef 
by millions of citizens whose habits 
and lives it has enormously changed. 
For this consumer revolution has 
put hitherto out-of-reach commodi¬ 
ties within the range of lower-in¬ 
come people—and in so doing, has 
spawned new industries and ex¬ 
panded others. 

It all began on February 27,1947, 
when Se^rs, Roebuek and Company, 
the large American chain-storej 
opened, its. first Mexican , shop. 
Seconds ajftcr the Federal jDistrict'jf 


General Secretary cut the symbolic 
tape at its main entrance, hordes of 
shoppers waving fistfuls of pesos 
jammed the aisles. Doors were 
bolted as police battled to restrain 
thousands more who blocked the 
Avenida de los Insurgentes out¬ 
side. 

Soon counters, shelves and rails . 
were stripped bare, and SOS calls 
to cross-city warehouses kept lor¬ 
ries dashing back and fordi with . 
replacements until long aftiji^ night* 
fall. As cash registers overflowed, 
floor managers dumped their con- 
tents into waste-paper bask0,\ 
hoisted them high over their he^;- 
and forced weaving passagcj? to t^ " 
main cashier’s office. / ■ . 

Cpuipar^ble , buying explosions 
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occurred at Sears openings in Sao 
Paulo in 1949; Rio de Janeiro and 
Caracas in 1950; in Bogotd and 
Lima in 1954 and 1955. Everywhere 
customers returned in such ever- 
mounting numbers that today their 
purchases from 92 Sears stores in 
nine countries (including Costa 
Rica, Panama, El Salvador, Nica¬ 
ragua and Puerto Rico) exceed 
$135,000,000 annually. 

Manv Sears innovations in the 
early days seemed so reckless that 
local competitors prophesied doom. 
For one thing, Latin American gov¬ 
ernments levied prohibitive tarifFs 
on all imported products. Where 
would Sears get goods to scll.^ 
Internal Sources. Sears had laid 
the groundwork in advance. In 
keeping with the company policy of 
buying local goods wherever they 
were available and of the requirea 
quality, squads of veteran buyers? 
combed city and countryside recruit¬ 
ing suppliers. 

“For a year we scoured Brazil 
from end to end,” reports former 
Rio group manager Warren Rcmen- 
snyder. “We were happy to find 
factories making Excellent furniture 
in Parana, sheets , in Santa Catarina 
and Rio Grande do Sul states, and 
in Rio and Sao Paulo we found first' 
class textile and spinning plants.*’ 
For most articles, buyer-scouts in 
each country had to ferret out tiny . 
shops and home-based- makers, of 
shoes^ shirts, handbags, dr(»$<^. f 
hand^afts. ■ ■' _ 'V. ? v-'; \% 

There were crises. In Colombia, 


virtually no sizeable manufacturers 
existed for nearly half of 20,000 
separate items normally carried. A 
similar situation prevailed in Mex¬ 
ico, Venezuela, Peru. How could 
they develop hundreds of small 
enterprises whose growth had long 
been retarded by lack of capital and 
know-how.? 

Sears had both to offer. So that 
struggling family firms could get 
raw materials and rely on assured 
sales, the company instituted “plan¬ 
ned buying,” ordering and paying 
months in advance. It extended 
more credit as small enterprises 
grew—a booster aid which is still a 
major policy. Within two years sup¬ 
pliers in each country were doubling 
or trebling production. 

In 1948, Mexico City tailor 
Roberto Almeyda, with one assist¬ 
ant, was making five suits a week; 
three years later his 40 stitchers pro¬ 
duced 25 a oay. “My firm has grown 
as Sears grew,” says Almeyda. 

Wherever certain commodities 
were not locally obtainable Sears set 
up new industrial ventures, provid¬ 
ing capital for makers of household 
appliances, furniture, ready-to-wear 
citithing, specialized machinery, bi¬ 
cycles, tyres and numerous other 
products. Some have burgeoned into 
big-scale enterprises. One such is 
Brazil’s Multibris; this leading 
paanufacturef of refrigerators* cook¬ 
ers and v(f£ishing machines now has 

’kno#-h6y?'-‘'bin<!^|i^ 
by . Sears has also ^grearfy^ ^ 
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development. Sears specialists have 
brought designs, plant blueprints, 
machinery, supervisory counsel— 
everything needed to transform 
small or technically handicapped 
businesses into modern, streamlined 
operations. 

In addition. Sears invited Latin 
American manufacturers to Chicago 
and arranged visits to American 
factories. Since his “learn-how” tour 
in the United States, Eugen Saverin, 
head of Brazil’s Tip-Top manufac¬ 
turing firm of children’s clothing, 
has expanded output to 250 differ¬ 
ent items and has increased the num¬ 
ber of his employees by 20 per cent. 

Machine-tool manuketurer Car¬ 
los Ochoa of Mexico has made 
several such tours. Now he manu¬ 
factures all the intricate parts for a 
Sears brand of tools. With justifiable 
pride he says, “All our parts are 
interchangeable with those made in 
the U.S.A.” 

What was true for tools didn’t 
hold for clothing. Sears officials 
have had to adjust their standard 
models to Latin American tastes and 
habits, even to their physiques. 

While pioneering women’s ready- 
to-wear clothing, ^ars launched yet 
another innovation which provoked 
sensational reactions everywhere— 
fashion shows. When Kenneth 
Page, the then sales-promotion 
manager, opened the first display in 
Lima’s sul^rban store, its aisles 
were packed solid, as on a super-’ 
bargain day. 

“We had to expand into the 
1x6 


largest hotels,” says Page. “Co¬ 
operating with ladies’ charity or¬ 
ganizations we put on shows twice 
yearly, and at $2-5 a ticket they 
were all sell-out performances—we 
had audiences of up to 400.” 

Suppliers themselves are the first 
to give credit to Sears’ “buying to 
specifications” programme for set¬ 
ting high standards for thousands of 
commodities, from handbags to 
shoes to kitchen utensils. Says 
Gabriel Moscona, president of 
Mexico’s top-grade textile manufac¬ 
turing firm, Lanas Filtex: “To 
sell regularly to Sears is a big satis¬ 
faction to us. Because Sears is always 
looking for the best, it means they 
have found quality here.” 

High Quality. At Sears’ invita¬ 
tion, many suppliers send samples 
of new or improved products to 
the company’s laboratories, and an 
impressive number of these com¬ 
modities hive won top ratings 
alongside their American counter¬ 
parts. 

Sears has jumped into major 
commodity gaps in each country, 
providing models, technicians and 
credit—^and now its customers are 
buying long-coveted modern con¬ 
veniences at undreamed-of bargain 
prices. Nationally-made automatic 
washing machines, for long an 
imported luxury which only the 
well-to-do could afford, proved par¬ 
ticularly popular. 

Sniffing a wider market, Sears 
launched its classic procedure. It 
^selected a promisingly capable local 
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LATIN AMERICA’S GREAT SPENDING SPREE 


manufacturer (its usual supplier of 
refrigerators, cookers and water 
heaters); had the firm licensed 
by makers of an American brand; 
brought in its own engineers with 
designs, machinery and technical 
assistance, and in due time out 
rolled glittering Latin twins. 

Eloquent Figures. A few statistics 
demonstrate how Latin American 
industries, as Sears collaborators, 
have multiplied. Where local manu¬ 
facturers originally provided only 
15 to 35 per cent of Sears wares, 
today they supply 98-5 per cent 
in Mexico and Brazil, 99 per 
cent in Colombia, and at least 80 
per cent in Venezuela and Peru. 
These figures illustrate what Rhine- 
holt Hugo Klabon, president of 
Sears-Brazil, means when he says: 
“Scars regards its merchandise 
suppliers as partners in progress.” 

Sears personnel enjoy the same 
major benefits as their American 
counterparts, including pension and 
profit-sharing plans wherever laws 
permit. The first two Mexican staff, 
who recently retired after 20 years’ 
service at the age of 55, had each 
accumulated a nest-egg of shares in 
the company worth over one million 
pesos! 

“When we initiated profit-shar¬ 
ing, it was absolutely new in Latin 
America,” says a top Sears official. 
“But since^ then it has been 
adopted by leading firms in several 
countries.” 

Promotion from within, another 
fixed policy, offers another prized 


opportunity to its staff, including 
tne dispatch annually of promising 
junior executives to S^s Staff 
Management School in Chicago. 
Thus the regional companies’ 
administrative ranks have been 
so overwhelmingly “nationalized” 
that North Americans currently 
constitute less than one per cent of 
their total payrolls. 

Another company policy is “good 
citizenship.” Known as the Sears 
creed, it is based on the precept that 
“the privileges of doing business 
within a community impose corres¬ 
ponding responsibilities and obliga¬ 
tions towards that community.” 
Thus every overseas Scars, Roebuck 
firm devotes a sizeable portion 
of its yearly profits to help sup 
port domestic youth organizations, 
hospitals, public-health agencies, 
religious charities, schools, and 
universities. In addition, all Sears 
top executives are assigned to active 
participation in local civic organiza¬ 
tions of their choice. 

What has its Latin American ex¬ 
perience done for Sears? “For one 
thing,” says a key official, “it has 
developed executive talent. Today 
we have three vice-presioents, 
two group managers and six na¬ 
tional merchandise managers, all 
of whom have served in Latin^ 
America. By working in a much 
smaller company they acquired a 
wide range of operational know¬ 
ledge much faster.” 

&ars leaders are aware that Latin 
America today “is in a race between 
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evolution and revolution”—a battle¬ 
ground where the free-enterprise sys¬ 
tem is aggressively challenged by in¬ 
ternational communism. Says &ars 
Vice-President John Gallagher; 

“By developing new types of 
merchandise and demonstrating 
their fundamental use, Sears has 
established an entirely new standard 


of living. Its effects cannot be over¬ 
estimated. 

“For when our Latin customers 
see these articles and buy them, they 
get a whole new idea of what their 
lives can be—and with that the 
motivation to wor}^. Sears has shown 
what can be achieved through 
work under free enterprise.” 


Let There Be Rain 

A DROUGHT in Kansas in 1935 inspired this prayer of William Allen 
White, editor of the Emporia Gazette: 

O Lord, in Thy mercy grant us rain and by that we don’t mean a 
shower. Wc want to go out and watch the lightning rip across the south¬ 
western sky in hot blue forks as the fat clouds roll in on us. Wc want to 
hurry home to close the house with the first fat drops the size of marbles, 
on a suddenly rising wind. Wc want to scramble all over the house, just 
as the first sheets descend, frantically slamming down the windows. 

O Lord of Hosts, we want to look out of the windows and watch the 
regiments of close-packed raindrops march diagonally down. We want to 
hear the gurgle of the gutters, and then the sputter of the downspout. 

God of Israel, Isaac and Jacob, let it come dow% so hard, let the drops 
dance so high that the streets and sidewalks seem covered with a SiX-inch 
fog of spatter-drops. Then let it just keep up for a while, and then begin 
to taper off, and then turn right round and get a lot worse, swishing, 
pounding, splattering, pouring, drenching, the thunder coming—Crackity- 
BAM!—^and the lightning flashing so fast and furious you can’t tell 
which flash goes with which peal of thunder. 

And then, O Jealous God, repeat the whole act about three times, and 
in the middle of the second time we will climb the attic stairs and put the 
wash pan under that tiny leak in the roof which usually you can’t even 
notice in an ordinary rain. And after a couple of hours kind of taper it 
down, O Lord, to a good steady rain—not a drizzle, but a businesslike 
one that keeps up until just about dawn and then spits a few drops 
occasionally during the morning from a grey sky. 

Kansas is indeed the Promised Land, O Lord, and if it gets-a break it 
will flow with milk and honey. But we can’t live much longer on 
promises. So in Thine own way and in Thine own time, make up Thy 
miitd, O lx>rd, and we will bow before Thy judgement, and praise Thine 
everlasting name. Amen. 
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The Coir Board now bring 
you mattings of superior 
. quality—Hindustan Coir— 

mechanically woven at their 
p new factory in Kalavoor, 
near Alleppey in Kerala State. 

Closely woven and of finer 
texture, Hindustan Coir 
matting fills the twin 
requirements of elegance and 
utility. Available in a variety 
of colours and designs, 
Hindustan Coir enhances 
modern decor. It’s 
crush-resistant; dust does not 
show, it just slides through 
(easy to clean!); unaffected 
by moths and weather changes. 
It's dyed in the fastest colours. 

For stairs, corridor or passage, 
auditorium, etc., Hindustan 
Coir matting provides 
ideal floor-spreads. 








Cfibose your matting from any 
one of these patterns. 


Go for 

COIR 

beauty at your feet! 





The World of Coir 

Coir is the ‘in’ thing today Tradition¬ 
ally produced on handlooms. its 
warm, rich colours have come to en¬ 
hance the elegance of interior decor in 
modern homes. The Coir repertoire 
offers chic, dust absorbent mats for 
the door steps; deep-piled crush-proof^ 
carpiets for the drawing rooms: mour- 
zou^^of unmatched elegance for the 


living rooms—all in a magnificent 
range of thrilling colours, patterns 
and designs. And rubberised coir, a 
blend of coir and latex, for ‘air-con¬ 
ditioned’ cushioning. The versatility 
of coir is only limited by imagination! 

Go for COIR -low-priced 
floorcovering at its best 

THE COIR BOARD Cochin■le.lndiD 







BUGATTI 

Champion 
of Champions 


Bv Cl rtis Cate 


From liis sta-ble came 
the thoroughbreds of the 
motor-racing world 



I N THE history of the motor-car 
there has never been anyone 
quite like him. He set out to be 
a painter and finished a manufac¬ 
turer. He began by designing the 
smallest car of his time and went oh 
to produce the most ostentatious 
coupe ever built. He enjoyed the 
company of royalty, but at the drop 
of a kid glove he could operate a 
lathe or grind a valve with flawless 
skill. 

Everything about Ettore Bugatti 
was original. In summer he some¬ 
times wore-a beige bowler, in which 
he had personally punched venti¬ 
lating holes. Or it might be an exotic 
pith-helmet, accompanied by colo¬ 
nial shorts, sandals and a belt with 


two holsters—one for his note-pad 
and pencils, the other for measuring 
instruments. 

Ettore Bugatti was born in Milan 
in 1881. His father, hoping the boy 
would become an artist, sent him 
to the Brera Art Academy—but 
Ettore’s best efforts were dismal 
failures. Then, one day in 1897 the 
16-year-old saw a plaster sculpture 
of a peasant plodding wearily along 
behind a plough-dragging bullock 
—the work of his younger brother 
Rembrandt. 

The result: an extraordinary 
switch in careers. Rembrandt, who 
had been sent to technical school 
to study engineering, became a 
famous animal sculptor. Ettore, 
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fascinated by horseless locomotion^ 
became the engineer. 

Young Ettorc entered the Prinetti 
& Stucchi motor-tricycle factory as 
an apprentice. It was immediately 
clear that he was born to understand 
engines. Within the year he had 
built a revolutionary two-engined 


valves (a revolutionary innovation), 
a four-cylinder engine and could 
attain the impressive speed of 38 
miles an hour. 

Word began to spread. In 1907 
Bugatti became chief engineer in 
charge of motor-car production 
with Gasmotoren Fabrik Deutz in 


In a contemporary drawing, Bugatti is shown winning his first 

race in i8gg. Here, on his two-engined tricycle, he passes the winner of 

the car class who finished at a much lower average speed 



tricycle, on which he won nine of 
the t^n races he entered. 

At the first International Auto¬ 
mobile Exposition, held in Milan in 
1901, he rattled past a cheering 
grandstand in a chain-driven four- 
wheeler which won him the Milan 
Grand Prize and a special medallion 
frcwi? the Automobile Club de 
France,; The car had overhead 


Cologne, the world’s oldest engine 
manufacturer. But the Germans 
wanted huge chassis and mam¬ 
moth engines and Bugatti was 
interested in a sleek, light car. 
Finally, he built one himself in his 
free time and showed it to a banker 
friend in Strasbourg, The banker, 
impressed, suggested that Ettore 
r,cnt a bankrupt dyeworks he knew 
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An innovatim—the Type ^5 Bugatti with the revolutionary quick-change wheel 


of in Molsheim, a village on the 
edge of the Vosges Mountains, and 
offered to finance^ the purchase of 
the first machine tools. 

Employing only a handful of 
local machinists at first, the factory 
in 1910 produced exactly five cars. 
But a year later the number of work¬ 
ers had risen to 65 and monthly 
production reached nine cars. 

Then Bugatti sold a design for 
a small motor-car to Peugeot and 
used the proceeds to develop a 
small but powerful i-4-litre, four- 
cylinder car. The tiny, low-slung 
racer soon chalked up victories 
in France and Germany. In the 
1911 Le Mans race it was placed 


second behind a Fiat with an engine 
five times its size. The following 
year, Bugatti cars won practically 
every race they entered. 

Then came the First World War. 
Bugatti buried three new racing-cars 
in the Molsheim factory grounds, to 
keep them out of German hands. 
After the war, the three models- 
were dug up and entered in the 1920 
Grand Prix des Voiturettes at Le 
Mans. 

One finished more than 20 min¬ 
utes ahead of its nearest rival. Then, 
the following year at Brescia, the 
Bugatti team walked off with the 
first four places. Orders began 
flooding in to the Molsheim factory, 


Called the world*s most exclusive car, the Royale*s engine was guaranteed for life 



Glamorous for hours 
and hours with 
Pond’s Face Powder 


...no wonder more women choose Pond’s than any other! 


Pond's Face Powder with its 
special formula, stays on longer than 
ordinary face powder8.„keeps you 
looking glamorous for hours I 
Fine-textured Pond's Face Powder 
smooths on easily, evenly... 
doesn't streak, gives your face 
a beautifully flawless look. 
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Pond's Face Powder comes In 
heavenly dreamflower shades 
to flatter every complexion. 
Natural, Rachel, Golden Rachel, 
Peach, Sun Tan, Bronze, 
Honey Glow and White. 

In three sizes—Small, Medium 
and Large. 


Pond's Face Powderused by the world's loyeHest women I 
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and it was^sdoQ turning out 25 cars 
a month. 

In 1924, Bugatti produced the 
famous Type 35—now regarded as 
one of his masterpieces. With a 
narrow bonnet tapering to an ele¬ 
gant horseshoe-shaped radiator, the 
gleek eight-cylinder machine left 
other cars far behind. It bristled 
with original features. The nickelled 
axle was hollow—for unprecedented 
lightness. The wheels had alumini¬ 
um struts, instead of the usual steel 
spokes, for better heat absorption. 
Each wheel came with a built-in 
brake-drum and could be removed 
by a couple of hammer blows on a 
single central nut. This made it pos¬ 
sible to replace worn-out brakes or 
change the wheel in record time. 

, Over the next six years this 
revolutionary wheel helped Bugatti 
to an astonishing list of victories. 
For five successive years he walked 
off with the Targa Florio, a formid¬ 
able Sicilian race run over five 70- 
tnile-laps of unpaved, fiendishly 
twisting mountain roads. Designed 
to carry mudguards and headlamps, 
the Type 35 Bugatti became an 
instant hit with sportsmen as well 
as racing drivers. 

Unique. Character. The Mols- 
heim factory slowly expanded until, 
in the late 1920s and mid-1930s, 
tnore than 1,200 workers were 
employed, producing 50 cars a 
month. But the original nature 
af the cnt^rprh€ never changed. 

Bugatti was not inWest^d in 
:heap cars, mass-produced for the 


millions. He wanted his cars to be 
thoroughbreds mounted by expert 
jockeys. Persuaded tlwt good 
drivers, like pianists, are few, he 
once refused to sell a 2*3 litre 
Bugatti (capable of 112 miles an 
hour) to a friend. “He has five 
children and he drives badly,” he 
explained. 

The Bugattis’ villa was in a tree- 
filled park next door to the factory, 
and Ettore, ever a night-bird, would 
sometimes get up in the dead of 
night, go to the draughtsmen’s office 
and cover the boards with rough 
designs and marginal notations. 
Often the lights burned late in the 
testing-shed as the mechanics helped 
the Patron prepare a new set of 
racing-cars. 

Bugatti manufactured everything 
—even his own special-size nuts and 
bolts—and there was not a machine 
in the place he could not handle 
himself. A perfectionist who wanted 
everything around him to be as 
beautiful as the human hand could 
make it, he would use nothing but 
the best materials. Even the tool- 
cases of his cars had to be made of 
choicest pigskin. Workers were in¬ 
stilled with an awe of machinery, 
and the workshops were spotless. 

Ideas poured from Bugatl^ like 
grain from a thresher add he* 
was never happier than when he 
was designing. In 28 years of pro¬ 
duction Bugatti designed some 45, 
different car models, an average cJ, 
one and a half per year. Only pnc . 
■—the i6-valvc *‘Brc$cia***r-«ctually ', 
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hit the 2,o<XH:ar mark in production. 

Of Bugatti’s most splendid car, 
the Type 41, only seven were built. 
It was the most exclusive car ever 
made—a three ton monster, seven 
feet wide and more than 18 feet 
long, that could hold the road as 
well as the sleekest Bugatti racer. Its 
cight-cylinder, 13-litre engine was so 
powerful that it could accelerate 
from 5 to 100 miles an hour with¬ 
out changing gear. Engine and 
chassis alone cost 500,000 francs 
and were guaranteed for life. The 
distinctive horseshoe-shaped radia¬ 
tor was topped by a small silver 
elephant, the work of Rembrandt 
Bugatti. 

Wherever it went the car created 
a sensation. When Bugatti arrived 
for the San Sebastian Grand Prix 
in 1927, Alfonso XIII was so smit¬ 
ten that he immediately ordered 
one. He was dethroned before it 
was delivered, but the name he gave 
it—“the car of kings”—stuck, and 
from then on it was known as the 
Koyale. 

Final Venture. The 1929 depres¬ 
sion knocked the bottom out of the 
market for such a fabulously expen¬ 
sive toy, but the Royale’s engine 
helped pull Bugatti through—^four 
of them, it was discovered, were suf¬ 
ficient to drive a train, so Bugatti 
entered the railway field. By 1933 he 
had designed and produced a 22-tQn 
railcar, 15 tons lighter than the 
standard model of the day. A later 
model could whiz round a bend at 
a phenomenal no miles an hour. 
/JO 


Over the next five years 80 Bugatti 
railcars were built and sold to three 
French railway companies. 

Fate caught up with the enter¬ 
prising Milanese in 1936. His 
workers staged their first and only 
strike. Bugatti had long favoured 
them with exceptionally liberal 
wages and benefits and, mortally 
affronted by this “betrayal,” he 
withdrew to Paris, leaving the run¬ 
ning of the factory to his son Jean. 
In August 1939, Jean was killed 
while testing a new racing-car on a 
tree-lined highway near Molsheim. 
From this blow Ettore Bugatti never 
recovered. 

Three weeks later the Second 
World War exploded in Europe. 
Realizing that the Germans could 
confiscate his factory whenever they 
chose, Bugatti sold it to them for 150 
million francs. 

After the war, however, French 
authoritiesVronfiscated the factory, 
contending that by accepting 
money from the Germans Bugatti 
had “collaborated” with them. 
Bugatti protested that he had sold 
out under duress, and at a stormy 
three-day trial held in Colmar in 
the late spring of 1947 he finally 
recovered the factory—only to die 
on August 21. 

Of the 7,500 cars Bugatti pro¬ 
duced, about 1,200 survive. A num¬ 
ber of Bugatti Clubs have sprung up 
in France, Germany, Holland, 
England and the United States. In 
Symiey the owner of a Tyjpe 57 has • 
»namea his home “Molsheun” after 
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his car*s birthplace. In his Spanish- 
style house near Vergeze, in the 
Card, champion racer Maurice 
Trintignant has built a chapel-like 
room to house his favourite ma¬ 
chine beside his cups and trophies. 

But the prize for unbridled Bugat- 
tomania goes to Swiss textile 


manufacturer Fritz Schlumpf, who 
has accumulated 160 Bugattis and is 
now building a museum in Mul- 
house to house them. 

It may not be the fate which their 
designer would have wished for 
them—^but, like the man who made 
them, it promises to be unique. 


fVays of the World 

Architect 'Henning Larsen’s firsr assignment as a furniture designer 
was a “back breaker.’’ And he succeeded admirably—designing a ^air 
that looks attractive, but is not something you’d want to sit in for more 
than 15 minutes at a time. 

His deliberately uncomfortable chair was done at the request of a Copen¬ 
hagen cafeteria, whose chairs were so inviting that customers lingered 
endlessly over their coffee. With the new chairs, the customers will drink 
their coffee more quickly, making room for new patrons. —N.Y.T. 

Step-in bindings, red-plastic buckle boots, man-made snow. “What 
next?” the skier asks. It sounds way-out, but it had to come: collapsible 
skis. You can fold them up and make carrying and storing easy. They are 
made of fibre glass and are being marketed by the Hitachi Chemical Com¬ 
pany of Japan for about 

Next: non-collapsiblc skiers? —The Christian Science Monitor 

During the dry season in Australia’s central outback, the town of Alice 
Springs holds its annual Henley-on-Todd regatta—a parody of the Ameri¬ 
ca’s Cup race. 

Boats are brought to the river bank of the bone-dry Todd River, crews 
clamber into them and hoist sails. All the hulls are bottomless. The crew' 
men lift the boats and run through the course. Recently, Insipid,-^ entry, 
by Americans employed in the area, beat Sir Bob, an Australian boat, so 
to speak, in a walk. —sporu illustrated 

■% 

Yavash slow in Turkish. Accordingly, the Turks have nicknamed 

their capital city of. Ankara, primarily a government centre known 
typical bureaucratic delays, Yavashin^on-< 4 n homage to the American 
prototype. —A. T. a. 
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Humour in Uniform 



While he was finding accommoda¬ 
tion near his new office in Bombay, the 
general’s two daughters stayed tem¬ 
porarily at Delhi’s, well-known—and 
somewhat expensive—Maidens Hotel. 
The general’s communication staff 
were delighted when their C.O. re¬ 
ceived a signal reading: “send funds 

URGENTLY OR CAN NO LONGER STAY 
MAIDENS.” — L. C. Kennedy 


After years of barking orders at male 
recruits, the Physical Training instruc¬ 
tors at the Larkhill Training Centre in 
England developed a stereotyped style 
of issuing commands. 

One day a group of young women, 
all A.T.S. volunteers, were assigned to 
them for training. 

“On the left is team ‘A,’ on the 
right team ‘B,’” came the instant 
orders. “For identification—team ‘A’ 
vests on, team ‘B’ vests off I w. Parish 



Recently Field-Marshal Lord Mont¬ 
gomery received this letter from a 
nine-year-old boy: 

“Dear Sir, I thought you were dead. 
My father says you are still alive but 
will die soon. Please send me your 
autograph quickly.” 

Delighted with the boy’s direct 
approach, Monty sent him the coveted 
autograph at once, prophesying, 
“That boy will go far.” 

—“Albany” ui The Sunday Telegraph 

Every Navy man who has stood a 
bridge watch is aware of two facts: 
there arc constant tests to be performed 
and logged, and no one is permitted to 
sit in the captain’s chair. 

The captain of a minesweeper came 
on the bridge one evening and found 
the signalman in his chair. When the 
signalman noticed the captain, he 
jumped up, dusted the chair with his 
hat, turned to the quartermaster of the 
watch and said, “Tested captain’s 
chair. Test satisfactory. Ixig that.” 

—R. A. COLAIZZI, USNR 

GIs IN Vietnam front lines find that 
the nights are extremely long, and that 
their imaginations play cruel tricks on 
them as they crouch in their foxholes, 
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silently waiting for the cncniy. Unable 
to trust his eyes, one G1 confided to a 
news-service reporter that he kept a 
mental note of the trees and bUshes in 
front of his post. “I check them about 
every ten minutes,” he explained, 
“and if there are more than eleven 
trees, I shoot.” —d.a.C.n. 

One of our instructors, who had a 
non-technical background, was in¬ 
troducing a training film when he 
stopped and asked, “Is there an electri¬ 
cal engineer in the class?” His implica¬ 
tion was that he was seeking a finer 
mind to guide us through a particu¬ 
larly thorny stretch of theory; and 
sure enough, one of the electrical whiz 
kids had his hand in the air like a shot. 
“Would you please, ' the instructor 
asked, “turn out the lights?” —D, r, b, 

A CROUP of new arrivals at an Ameri¬ 
can air base in Japan were given a 
fatherly talk by the sergeant- Included 
in his sage advice was the statement 
that it would be very unwise to marry 
Japanese girls. “You’ll take them back 
home,” he said, “they’ll break down, 
and you’ll be unable to get new parts 
for them.” —m. f. c. 

In the Royal Navy, failing a training 
course was one way of delaying the 
inevitable seagoing draft, and with it 
the inherent dangers and discomforts 
of war at sea. In the less specialized 
branches of the service, however, this 
form of evasion ^as far more difficult 
because of the almost complete lack of 
qualifying examinations. 

In my three months’ seamanship 
course, the only thing approaching an 
exam came in me form of 12 questions 
put orally to individual class members,^ 
/i5 


b/ a grizzled chief petty officer. Bent 
on f^urc, one budding seaman an¬ 
swered all the questions put to him 
with a cheerful, “I don’t know, Chief." 

Imagine his surprise and consterna¬ 
tion when the chief gruffly replied, 
“Buck up, lad. You’ve only just 
scraped through !” —W. Parkin 

During the clean-up of British beaches 
after the Torrey Canyon oil-tanker 
disaster, two soldiers spent some time 
spraying a large rock with detergent 



to remove the oil. After watching 
them for half an hour, one of the 
locals said, “I don’t want to di.scourage 
you, but that rock always was black." 

—Major G. A. Harford 

By the entrance to a marine battalion’s 
base in a mountain area, where the 
temperature drops below zero, the 
following sign is appreciated by Bible 
readers: “Many Have Been Cold, 
But Few Have Frozen.” 

—R. E. Gbavts 

The nurse giving injections to the re¬ 
cruits was new at the job. When one 
recruit rolled up his sleeve, he exposed 
a finely tattooed nude woman on his 
upper arm. 

The men looked to sec if the nurse 
would be embarrassed, but she wasn’t. 
Instead, she said coolly, “This won t 
hurt you a bit, Linda,” and rammed 
the needle in. —b, c. b- 
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temperature and is fully shock 
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No church wedding could have given this 
young Peace Corps couple more wisdom than they 
found in a primitive jungle ceremony 

My Husband Bought Me 
for $40 and a Chicken 


By Suellen McAndeews 


W HEN THE Peace Corps di¬ 
rector in Liberia assigned 
me to teach in the jungle 
village of Kpaiyea (Pie-ay), some 
200 miles inland from the West 
African coast, he said that I 
wouldn’t have any trouble. “You’ll 


be the only white woman living in 
tlie village,” he said. “But there are 
two Peace Corps men there already, 
and the villagers are very friendly.” 
He didn’t tell me that they would 
also be untiring matchmakers. 

When I arrived in Kpaiyea, seven 
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MY HUSBAND BOUGHT ME FOR $40 AND A CHICKEN 


children appeared from the under¬ 
growth, hoisted my bags on to their 
heads and pulled me towards the 
centre of the village, laughing and 
calling out, “Come quick, yeah! 
The new teacher can be coming-o I ” 

The women, too, bubbled with 
warmth and curiosity. As we got to 
know each other their interest left 
me little privacy. Each morning, on 
their way to the rice fields they’d 
stop to watch me do my curious 
chores. I had to boil all my water 
before I could drink it, and the 
women always teased me. “White 
teacher waste hot' water so! She 
drink it when she should please 
Teacher Bob w'ith hot bath. Then he 
would ask her for friend business.” 

Teacher Bob was Bob Me An¬ 
drews, a volunteer who had been 
running the school with another 
Peace Corps Worker, George Rad- 
cliffe. “Friend business” actually 



means a trial marriage, “to see each 
other’s ways” and ^termine com¬ 
patibility. “We don’t have friend 
business,” I tried to explain, but the 
women only laughed. 

In time, though, romance did 
blossom between Bob and me. And 
immediately everyone in the villaj^e 
began giving us advice. Kpaiyea 
women often conceive before they 
wed to prove their fertility. After I 
had assured the women that I had 
no such intention, their husbands 
took Bob aside and said, “We want 
you to be a happy man, so we have 
another fine, fine woman for your 
friend business.” 

Bob declined the offer and asked 
me to marry him. But when we told 
the villagers we planned to have a 
church wedding in Monrovia, they 
asked, “How can we know that 
something is a true thing if it can¬ 
not come into our own eyes.?” So we 
decided to have a tribal bedding, 
and the villagers helped us prepare. 

Before the ritual could take place, 
they explained. Bob had to convince 
my father and mother (who were 
flying over from home) of his love 
for me by offering my father the 
best presents he could find or afford. 
A village man sometimes saves for 
years, only to have his prospective 
father-in-law refuse to give away hi|| 
daughter because he does not con¬ 
sider the gifts substantial enough. 

The day of the ceremony, I pulled 
over my head my bubba, a sleeve¬ 
less blouse with a ruffle at the bot¬ 
tom, and wrapped the matching 

141 
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lappa, or skirt, around my waist so 
that it hung just below my knees. 
And we set off for the centre of the 
village. Most of the inhabitants had 
gathered there in a circle. I was 
directed to sit next to my parents on 
a mat on one side of the circle, and 
Bob sat across from us. 

Solemn Moment. Chief Gbigbi 
walked out from his hut regal in 
his new white gown. I noticed 
that his white goatee had been 
clipped. The villagers fell silent im¬ 
mediately when he raised his arms. 
He sfxike in Kpelle (the tribal dia¬ 
lect), which a prominent villager 
translated. “This is an lionourable 
thing for Kpaiyea and for Liberia,” 
the chief began. “It is the first time 
a white man and woman can come 
to be married in our village. Now 
all eyes can see that it is done 
properly.” 

He motioned towards his hut, 
and two ciders emerged carrying 
parcels wrapped in intricately pat¬ 
terned purple and yellow cloth that 
had been woven in the village. They 
stood with Bob, and the chief 
chanted, “Teacher Bob has seen 
Suellen walking about in the village 
school and likes her ways. He is here 
in good faith to buy her for his 
wife.” 

Now it was time for Bob to pre¬ 
sent his gifts to my father. Taking 
one of the parcels from the elder on 
his left, he handed it to the chief, 
who unfolded it to reveal a blue, 
tan, black and white striped gown 
wid) intricate orange embroidery at 
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the neck. The chief motioned for 
my father to raise his arms and care¬ 
fully placed the gown over my 
father’s head. The villagers clapped 
their hands and cheered. “Teacher 
Bob can do a good thing-o!” 
shouted. 

Next another bundle of bank¬ 
notes was given to lk>b. He gave the 
money to the chief, who slowly 
counted it, then gave it to my father 
one note at a time, saying, “We 
know that it has been a heartache 
for you to raise a daughter all these 
years and then have her leave home 
with another man. In our custom, 
the man who wants your daughter 
must give you $40 as compensation 
for the loss. This is the payment 
that binds a Liberian marriage. If 
Suellen leaves Bob, he can ask you 
for the $40 back for all the trouble 
she caused him.” 

Fresh meat is rare in Kpaiyea, 
and so it was^with pleasure that the 
chief asked Bob to present the final 
gift, a very large white chicken that 
had been brought from a near-by 
village. The chief took the strug¬ 
gling bird from Bob, held it high 
for all to see, then thrust it into my 
father’s hands while he intoned 
above its squawks, “This fine white 
chicken is the symbol of Bob’s pure 
heart. Do you accept it and the other 
gifts as payment for your Suellen.?” 

My father nodded, and an elder 
triumphantly took the bird to the 
cooking hut to be added to the deli¬ 
cacies of the coming feast. 

Then the chief asked, “Teacher 
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Suellen, can you know the good 
and bad parts of this man, Bob 
McAndrews, and are you happy to 
live in his same house with his bad 
and good altogether?” 

“I am,” I replied. 

The chief raised one arm towards 
Bob, the other towards me and said, 
‘‘You people of Kpaiyea have seen 
Teacher Bob’s fine^gifts, and you 
have heard Teacher Suellen say she 
can see the ways of this man and 
be happy to live with him. Also, 
Suellen’s father is satisfied. Now it 
is my turn to say my part of this 
marriage business.” 

He led me by the hands to Bob 
and we sat close together. 

Wise Words. ‘‘Love can be an 
easy thing now,” said the chief. 
‘‘But we can all see with our eyes 
that every day I, as the chief and 
judge of Kpaiyea, have to sit for 
many hours and hear the palaver be¬ 
tween husband and wife to see who 
is right and who is wrong when they 
vex each other. That is not a good 
thing. So I say to you that marriage 
should be the same as this story: 

**Two friends lived far apart in 
separate villages. One night the rain 
was pouring hard, and no moon 
was there, but one friend woXe up 
and thought to go to his friend. He 
walked and was always afraid of the 
lightning that might catch him or 
the night ghost that could eat him. 
However, he did not stop until he 


had reached his friend's hut. By that 
time he was as wet as if he himself 
had been a river. But he brought dry 
firewood, made a fire and cooked 
some new rice to offer a hot meal to 
his friend, who by now was awa\e. 
‘ Why did you come in this bad rain 
and at night?' as\ed the friend. ‘Be¬ 
cause I wanted to be near you, my 
friend. Come, let us eat,’ he replied. 

“So, Teachers Bob and Suellen, I 
tell you this thing—you should re¬ 
member this story and be happy to 
love the other person, even when he 
does not ask for it, and before tak¬ 
ing care of yourself.” He raised his 
arms, threw back his head, and 
shouted, “Now all hear! Let us 
cheer and sing and dance, for our 
teacher. Bob McAndrews, has 
bought himself a fine, fine 
woman I ” 

The villagers whooped, clapped 
and yelled, “Fine-o! Fine-o!” They 
rushed to sh^Jce our hands and 
pound us on the back. The drums 
began to beat, and after a feast of 
rice, chicken sauce, fruit and palm 
wine, we all danced in a frenzy of 
happiness far into the night. 

Next morning we drove my par 
ents to Monrovia. There Bob and I 
were married again in a small and 
quiet church ceremony. Yet for both 
of us, the most significant symbols 
of our marriage were 40 onc-dollar 
bills and one white chicken—and 
the age-old wisdom of Chief Gbigbi. 
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imprint 

BEGINNING WITH THIS ISSUE, Imprint is printed in its entirety by the offset 
process. Beginning also with this issue, the magazine is typeset on the IBM 72 
Composer, making Imprint the first journal in India to use this modern technique 
of typesetting. The virtues of such sophisticated equipment are there for all to 
see: the clarity of types, the attractive get-up, the elegant look of the book. 

Modern production methods alone do not make a magazine great. Most Indian 
readers may not be aware of the effort that goes into publishing a competitive 
journal that can bear comparison with magazines enjoying world-wide reputations. 
Access to the best of contemporary material today is neither easy nor cheap. 

The one-shot publication of Agatha Christie’s ENDLESS NIGHT this month en¬ 
tailed a visit to her agents in London, followed by letters, cables and a long, 
long-distance call. Such publishing rights don’t come by easily. Even the illustrious 
“Saturday Evening Post” just a few weeks ago had to carry this book as a two- 
part serial. 

AND BOOKS LIKE THESE in Imprint come to you without being bruised and 
mauled by quacks. Abridging and condensing is as demanding an art as writing 
itself. In America and Europe, where magazines have circulatitms and revenues 
running into millions, publishers asrign scores of experts to condense a book, 
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This month Agatha Christie’s novel is from “Saturday Evening Post”; “THE 
TOWN THAT WENT MAD” is from “Look.” Last month Morris West’s “THE 
TOWER OF BABEL” was from “McCall’s.” 

IN A COUNTRY where officialdom tries to conceal even the location of a donkey 
farm as “piilitary secret” and forbids photography in airports on grounds of 
“national security,” readers will be surprised at the wealrii of detail in “CHINA’S 
MUSHROOM CLOUD CASTS A LONG SHADOW.” (Fiige 25 ). Though primarily 
addressed to Americans, we publish in full this very illuminating article by tqpeaal 
arrangement with “The New York Times Magazine,'* because of its immeiise 
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significance to India. And the man who knows s<vmuch about the Chinese bomb 
and who tells us all about American nuclear weapons and about the holes in U,S. 
defence strategy is none other than Ralph E. Lapp, a participant in the making 
of the first atomic bomb! 


Hie September issue carried: 
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ProjHiety? Honesty? Ha, Ha, Ha! by A.D. Gorwala; Witness To Tomcnrow? by 
Judson Bennett; The ln<testnictibles by Paul Wallace; Sun Tan by Collette; Gross 
National Waste by A. Ramsay Tainsh; China's Mushroom Goud Casts A Long 
Shadow by Ralph E. Lapp; The Town That W«it Mad - a full length book - by 
John G. Fuller; Endless Nig^t by Agatha Christie. 


From ^on the marquee’ of the October 1968 Imprint: 

THERE IS NOTHING LIKE a sharp sense of humour to deflate the pompous 
and the inflated. And that is precisely what John Kenneth Galbraith does with 
devastating effect in The Triumph, a penetrating lowdown on the often blunder¬ 
ing world of U.S. diplomacy which we publish this month. With characteristic 
brilliance and an intimate knowledge of the State Department and its luminaries, 
Galbraith, familiar to India as President Kennedy’s Ambassador, defrocks the 
high priests who have guided his nation’s external affairs into so much misery 
in recent years. Author of the widely read The Affluent Society and The New 
Industrial State, Galbraith writes his first novel with a healthy ineverence for 
diplomatic demigods and cuts them to size. This exercue, we hope, will trigger 
among our readers a guessing game of spotting our own Campbells and Pethwicks 
who abound in New Delhi. Our tragedy, as usual of course, is we have only 
Pethwicks and Campbells, no Galbraiths. 

THIS MONTH we also publish a condensed version of William Manchester’s 
forthcoming book, The Arms of Krupp, a full two months before its publication 
as a book anywhere. 


The October issue carried: 

Soviet ducaneiy by J.A. Jagtiani; Tank Battle At Sukha Nullah by C.L. Proud- 
foot; Witnen To Tomorrow? by Judson Bennett; Hie Indestiuctibles by Paul 
Wallace; The Explosive Power Of Rumours by John Molleson; Sun Tan by 
Collette; Child Of U|^t by Shirley Strenshinsky; The Weapons Industry Is A 
Menace by Ralph E. Lapp; The Arms Of Krupp by William Manchester; The 
THnmph by John Kenneth Galbraith. 
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New Marvels in 
Orthopaedic Surgery 


Using techniques undreamed of until 
recently, surgeons are curing or arresting 
a broad range of once "'hopeless” 
conditions of the bone-and-rauscle system 


Bit J. D. Ratcliff 


A FEW DECADES ago, orthopacdic 
surgeons were mainly occu- 
1 ^ pied with patients crippled 
by polio and rickets, or by tubercu¬ 
losis and other bone infections. 

Today such diseases are no longer 
a major health threat, and so the 
bone surgeon has turned his tal¬ 
ents elsewhere—and dramatically 
enlarged his scope. Working as part 
of a team with rheumatologists, 
paediatricians and chest surgeons, 
he has launched an aggressive at¬ 
tack on a wide range of crippling 
afflictions. 

His success has been striking. 
Arthritis victims once doomed to a 
life of pain and wheelchair invalid¬ 
ism now^ct up and walk; spines 
so twisted that the patient’s very life 
is endangered arc being straight¬ 
ened; hereditary deformities and 
skeletal Hrth defects in children are 


being corrected; amputated limbs 
are replaced by artificial ones while 
the patient is on the operating table. 

Let’s look at some of these re¬ 
markable advances. In the past, doc¬ 
tors could use only drugs and splints 
to ease the crippling pain of rheuma¬ 
toid arthritis. Long-range improve¬ 
ment was barred by the irreversible 
damage caused by the disease to the 
normally smooth, gliding surfaces 
of the joints. 

Today, however, metallic im¬ 
plants are used. These replace the 
destroyed cartilage, thus relieving 
the excruciating pain when the 
affected joint is moved. In the hip, 
the implant takes the form of a cup; 
in the knee, it’s a wedge-shaped 
disc. Recently, whole joints—Doth 
ball and socket of metal—have been 
successfully installed. 

The odds against the artihcial hip 
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joint were staggering. For one thing, 
body Huids rapidly corrode' most 
metals; in addition, bone tissue in 
the pelvis and thigh is destroyed by 
the friction between metal and bone. 
These obstacles have been overcome 
by using an alloy—Vitallium— 
which is resistant to body Buids; by 
anchoring the artificial joint in bone 
with the aid of rapidly hardening 
plastic; by careful tooling of the 
moving parts; and finally by con¬ 
tinuing experiments with Teflon- 
coated surfaces. 

Even the delicate joints of the fin' 
ers may be replaced with metallic 
inges. Such hinges, still experi¬ 
mental, have salvaged at least 
limited function for some patients. 
An even more exciting devj^lopment 
was reported last spring by an 
American orthopaedic team. They 
used, with apparent success, flexible 
silicone-rubber implants of various 
sizes to replace diseased or destroyed 
finger joints. 

Moving Parts. The problem of 
restoring function to the hand is 
more complicated if the disease has 
destroyed the tendons. But now 
transplanted tendons—the patient’s 
own—arc being used successfully to 
restore function. 

For example, the toe-flexing ten¬ 
don—no longer vital since man 
has ceased to be a tree-climbing 
animal—is moved from the foot to 
the hand. 

Though rheumatoid arthritis can¬ 
not yet be prevented, orthopaedic 
surgeons are at last able to attack the 
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disease before vital joint structures 
arc destroyed. Damage is caused by 
a thickening of the cellular lining, 
the synovium. As it becomes thick, 
the synovium invades the bone and 
seems to destroy the joint structures 
by pressure as well as by chemical 
action. Today the orthopaedic sur¬ 
geon removes the synovium from 
joints and tendon sheaths, with ex¬ 
cellent results. 

^ Dr. L. Ramsay Straub, of the 
Hospital for Special Surgery, New 
York, calls “complete removal of the 
diseased synovial tissue the key to 
successful surgical arrest of rheuma¬ 
toid arthritis.” He advocates syno¬ 
vectomies primarily for patients 
suffering from rheumatoid arthritis 
of knees and hands. 

Df. Leonard Marmor, of Univer¬ 
sity College of Los Angeles, recently 
reported on i6o patients on whom 
he had performed synovectomies for 
rheumatoid kn%es. Many of them 
were freed from pain within a few 
days, and could walk without dis¬ 
comfort one week after surgery. 

Similar results have been reported 
at major hospitals elsewhere in the 
United States and in Europe. One 
patient, a crippled ballet dancer, was 
able to resume her art following 
surgery. 

Probably no other surgical ad¬ 
vance has brought such blessings to 
the aged as have present-day tech¬ 
niques for treating fractured hips— 
one of the most common and serious 
disabilities suffered by elderly per* 
sogs. In the past, fractures involving 
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NEW MARVELS IN ORTHOPAEDIC SURGERY 


the thighbone were treated by inser¬ 
tion of metallic nails through the 
broken bone, or by use of traction, 
followed by tedious months of bed 
rest. 

Today, thanks to a procedure 
initiated by French orthopaedic sur¬ 
geons Jean and Robert Judet, trac¬ 
tion is rarely used. Says Dr. Jean 
Judet, “In 1946, we tried to replace 
the head of a broken thighbone with 
a plastic implant, but we quickly 
discovered that the metal vitallium 
worked better. The technique 
seemed miraculous; our patients 
could stand and walk after just a 
few days. We now thought that 
keeping the patient immobile in bed 
was a thing of the past. However, 
we realized after a short while that 
metallic heads wore the socket of 
the hip. 

“A solution to this problem was 
found by a British orthopaedic sur¬ 
geon, Dr. John Charnley, who fixed 
a plastic capsule in his patients’ hips 
so that the metallic head of the bone 
could move without damage. The 
result was that the mortality rate due 
lo complications following fractures 
of the head of the thighbone 
dropped from sixty to ten per cent.” 

Even more serious than a frac¬ 
tured hip is its dislocation at birth, 
in which case the ball of the joint 
fails to fit properly into the socket. 
If untreated, this defect leads to 
painful crippling, because muscles 
and tendons rather than sturdy bone 
must support the body. 

In the past, congenital dislocation 


of the hip was not detected until a 
year old or later, and then only be¬ 
cause the child was slow in walking. 
Treatment in such cases involved 
difficult surgery and lengthy im¬ 
mobilization in plaster. The result 
was usually a defective hip, often 
requiring still more surgery in 
adulthood. 

Modern Routine. Now this de¬ 
fect is looked for and diagnosed 
in a simple test performed before 
the newborn leaves the maternity 
ward. Subsequent treatment is 
simplicity itself: a special splint, 
designed to enforce the proper re¬ 
lation of the ball-and-socket struc¬ 
ture of the hip, is applied. After 
three months in the splint, the in¬ 
fant’s joint is usually normal, and 
no further treatment is needed. 

Ranking with the most notable 
advances in orthopaedic surgery is 
today’s treatment wr scoliosis (collo¬ 
quially known as curvature of the 
spine), a lateral twisting of the spine 
which causes humped back and 
other deformities. In severe cases, 
the rib cage itself becomes deformed, 
encroaching on the lungs and dis¬ 
placing the heart, impairing both 
breathing and circulation. 

Scoliosis may be traceable to a 
defect in vertebrae or muscles, or to 
a disease such as polio. It may also 
occur without recognizable cause— 
particularly among teenage girls— 
but in such cases it usually halts 
when the growth process ceases. 

Teenagers with severe scoliosis 
once had little or no hope of ever 
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standing erect. At one time, ortho¬ 
paedists attempted to correct the de¬ 
formity by encasing the patient in a 
hinged plaster cast equipped with a 
turn-buckle. Over a period t)f years 
the buckle was turned, the cast 
tightened, and the spine gradually 
straightened. But too frequently the 
spine relentlessly resumed its old, 
twisted shape once the cast was 
removed. 

Then, in i960, the idea of fasten¬ 
ing steel rods to bony protrusions of 
the vertebrae was introduced. In 
combination with a plaster jacket to 
keep the spine in place, these rods 
provide upright stabili.:ation long 
enough to permit multiple bone 
Ships to become “grafted” into 
grooves which the surgeon cuts 
along the spine. 

Result: the twisted area of the 
spine is transformed into a straight, 
inflexible block, while the un¬ 
affected areas still allow motion-. By 
this method, surgeons have straight¬ 
ened pitifully twisted patients, in¬ 
creasing height by as much as seven 
inches. 

Fatal Disease. In adults, curva¬ 
ture is sometimes caused by an 
infectious process. Forward bending 
may become so pronounced that the 
victim can see only his feet; in severe 
cases, the jaw becomes wedged 
against the breastbone, making 
eating impossible. In these life- 
threatening conditions, orthopaedic 
surgeons nave successfully sawed 
into the spine, removed a wedge- 
shaped piece of vertebra and « 
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straightened the spine without dam¬ 
aging the sensitive spinal cord. 

For today’s orthopaedic surgeon, 
even the shortening of persons who 
are abnormally tall is not impossible. 
In this still rare operation, the sur¬ 
geon removes symmetrical sections 
of thighbone, pulls the ends together 
and installs a' metal plate to hold 
them in place until bone growth 
takes over. 

One of the most dramatic shorten¬ 
ing operations was performed in 
1965 in Oswestry, England. The 
patient, a young woman of 22, was 
a towering six feet .seven inches. 
Teased by children, ill at ease with 
her contemporaries, she had become 
a morose recluse. Then, in a series 
of four operations, the surgeon 
shortened her leg bones and thigh¬ 
bones bv a total of seven inches— 
and the girl emerged a more toler¬ 
able six feet. 

In cases ^hcre, because of a con¬ 
genital defect or a disease, one leg is 
shorter than the other, today’s ortho¬ 
paedist can do much to equalize the 
two. He may inhibit further growth 
of the healthy limb by surgery which 
arrests the bone’s growth zones. 

While lengthening the short leg 
is more difficult, surgeons have 
recently succeeded in cutting part¬ 
way through the thighbone or shin¬ 
bone and then exerting traction at 
the rate of one-sixteenth of an inch 
per day to pull the cut edges apart. 
At the same rate, new bone is 
formed to fill the gap. The problem 
is to avoid undue stretching of the 
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naturally elastic blood vessels and 
nerves. Dr. William Anderson, of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, has length¬ 
ened legs by as much as two inches 
in this fashion. 

Even age-old amputation tech¬ 
niques have changed drastically. 
Formerly, in amputations in the 
aged—often necessitated by life- 
threatening circulatory defects in 
the extremities—there was little 
hope that the patient would regain 
the ability to walk. Today the 
patient is fitted with a temporary 
leg while still on the operating 
table, and walks the next day. 

The technique, a milestone in 
amputation-rehabilitation, was in¬ 
troduced by Dr. Marian Weiss, of 
Warsaw, Poland, and perfected by 
America’s Dr. Ernest Burgess, of 
the University of Washington Medi¬ 
cal School.* One of Dr. Burgess’s 
patients, a 75-year-old nurse, had to 
have two amputations below the 
knee: the first was performed on 
the right leg; the other, three 
months later, on the left. Two 
weeks after the latter operation, she 
could walk unaided. 

Some scientists are predicting that 

• See "They Walk A^ain—At Once,” The 
Reader’s Digest, March 1967. 


transplantation of human joints and 
entire limbs will be possible in the 
future. Even now, in a rare and 
famous case, reattachment of a 
severed limb has succeeded. In 1962, 
a 12-ycar-old American boy hitched 
a ride on a freight train. Moments 
later, his leaning body crashed into 
a bridge abutment and his right arm 
was severed near the shoulder. 

Fortunately for him, his accident 
took place not far from Massachu¬ 
setts General Ho.spital, where 
scientists steeped in the complexities 
of organ transplants and backed up 
by every modern facility were 
promptly available. A team of sur¬ 
geons undertook a nine-hour, hi.s- 
tory-making operation in which his 
arm was re-attached, with meticu¬ 
lous repair of bone, muscles, veins, 
arteries and—most critical of all— 
nerves. Today the boy has a near¬ 
normal arm. 

Such a .sufgical feat, impossible 
not many years ago, epitomizes the 
giant strides made in orthopaedics. 
Today’s surgery of the musculo¬ 
skeletal system promises reconstruc¬ 
tion instead of amputation, surgery 
instead of braces, active life instead 
of invalidism. Its goal is to add life 
to years, not merely years to life. 


Growing Concern 

When an American taxpayer asked the Internal Revenue Service how 
he should treat a lawn that he had planted but which didn’t come uf^ he 
got this advice: “For tax purposes, treat it as a non- 4 cductiblc expense. 
Otherwise, treat it with fertilizer.’’ ^ -Chicago Tribune 
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Armchair Travelogue 


A Corner 
of France 
in the 
New World 


Bv Jeanmne Locke 


Discover St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, 
Atlantic islands 
with a French 
provincial atmosphere 


W HEN Charles de Gaulle, 
cn route to Canada in 
the summer of 1967, 
called in at the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon many people learned 
for the first time that the tricolore 
of France still flies in North Amer¬ 
ica. It was news to them that a 
French Overseas Territory, the Iasi 
remnant of France’s North Ameri¬ 
can empire, exists just off the .south 
coast of Newfoundland. 

This group of islands occupying 
^ looking down rm Sadi-Camot to the harbour 








only 93 square miles is almost Nothing disturbing enough hap- 
invisible on the map and well olf pens there to catch the attention or 
the beaten tourist track. But every the outside world. The territorys 
year a few intrepid travellers dis- inhabitants, almost all col- 

cover their charm. lected on the smaller but busier St, 

Although the setting is West Pierre, lead a simple, carefree 

Atlantic, rocky and austere, the existence associated with bygone 

atmosphere is authentically French days. 

provincial. A visitor, sipping cog- They fish for cod, live in kice- 
nac in a fisherman’s bar overlook- curtained, weather-board houses, 

ing the harbour of St. Pierre, the marry early (the girls are pretty, the 

capital and commercial centre men robust) arid take their ease in 

of the islands, can easily imagine waterfront cafes, where the atm(> 

he’s in St. Malo. sphere is warmed by wine and 
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m style—cradle-to-grave so¬ 
cial security and French 
subsidies support a standard 
of living that is far beyond 
the tiny territory’s means. 
Indeed, some 70 per cent of 
its total annual budget is 
financed by France. 

Fishing is the territory’s 
main industry, and virtually 
the only source of income for 
the 500 islanders who dwell 
on the northern tip of 
Miquelon. Their village, sea- 
swept and grey except for 
dabs of colour supplied by 
the dinghies that ring the 
wharf, seems created by an 
artist of the starkly pic¬ 
turesque school. 

St. Pierre, by contrast, has 
accordion music, and the waltz and all the ambiance of an Old World 
the one-step are still in vogue. port. It is built on a hill, with 

“We have good digestion,” says narrow streets winding in all direc¬ 
one islander, “because we arc not tions but alvwuys focusing on the 
always scheming to make money, harbour, the town’s heart. On fine 
Who needs monev to enjoy life days le quartter du port blooms with 
here.? For a few francs you can dine pavement cafes outside the principal 
superbly at Chez Dutin, dance tourist hotels. Spanish trawlers tie 
through the night at Le Select or up alongside Newfoundland and 
make friends from all over the local fishing boats, and the quay 
world without moving out of the becomes a cheerful confusion of 
small bar of UEscale’* Mediterranean and northern voices 

The islands’ political life is re- against a background of braying car 
markably uncomplicated by main- and motorbike horns, 
land standards; their chief executive Like Parisians, the St. Pierrais 
is a governor appointed in France drive with ferocity and a heavy 
for a three-year term. The St. hand on the horn. This local cus- 
Pierrais and Miquelonnais remain tom, plus their insatiable convivial- 
contented colonials because France ity—the clubs seem never to close— 
keeps them not just in comfort but giyes the snug little port an air of 
j6o 
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Refreshment in a waterfront cafi 


being perpetually en fete. The in- 
ncx:ent friendliness of the people and 
their physical charm add to the un¬ 
reality of the place. The black-eycd 
women are chic in the French way 
and their menfolk, in Basque berets 
and handsome home-knit sweaters, 
look costumed for a musical com¬ 
edy. 

I’hc shops bulge with bargain- 
priced, madein-France perfume, 
champagne, liqueurs, pate, elegant 
silk knitwear and kid gloves. The 
natives take this for granted: such 
tourist attractions go with the good 
life of a French Overseas Territory. 

Fog, as well as French paternal¬ 
ism, insulates St. Pierre and 
Miquelon against the pressures of 
modern life. Even at the height of 
summer, fog may swoop in and 
shroud the islands. 

“Living with la brumes a local 
hotelier says philosophically, “you 
learn to be patient and not make 
plans. If the weather allows, the 
tourists arrive. Because they’re 


always somewhat unexpected, 
they’re all the more welcome.’’ 

Most tourists make the journey 
from the North American mainland 
by sea. The 50-passenger motor 
vessel Miquelon makes the over¬ 
night voyage twice a week. But it’s 
no luxury cruise. For the Mique¬ 
lon’s main job is to supply the 
islands with fresh food and other 
commodities from the mainland so 
that passengers often find them¬ 
selves sharing the deck with cows, 
chickens and other livestock. 

Air St. Pierre’s durable old 
Dakota provides a daily service from 
Sydney, Nova Scotia—weather per¬ 
mitting. When the plane or boat is 
due, the whole town turns out in 
welcome, along with those repre¬ 
sentatives of French officialdom, 
the douaniers and the gendarmes. 

Visitors are quickly charmed by 
the unpretentious, open-handed hos¬ 
pitality of the islanders. Shop¬ 
ping for bargains, a tourist is made 
to feel he’s a guest, not just a 
customer, A sale often concludes 
with an invitation from a shop¬ 
keeper to a glass of wine in the 
family parlour behind the shop. 

“Everything around here happens 
in a delightfully impromptu way,’’ 
one visitor remarked last summer. 
“If you want to rent a bike, yop 
simply tell the girl at the Tourist 
Bureau. She then phones a friend 
who hurries over with his own 
bike.’’ Similarly, one couple ar¬ 
riving aboard the Miquelon without 
hotel reservations asked the ship’s 
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engineer to recommend a place. He 
took them to his own home, where 
they stayed happily for a week. 

Tourists easily adjust to the 
islands’ relaxed manner and casv 
pace. They poke through shops, 
join the townspeople in celebrating 
the docking of a cruise ship for the 
^ day, dance with the natives under 
paper streamers at night or take boat 
trips to Miquelon and Langlade. 

but for a few, of course, the 
islands arc uncomfortably quiet and 
remote. Lacking a daily news¬ 
paper and a telephone and televi Jon 
in his hotel room, a business 
executive cut short his holiday after 
only 24 hours, muttering to fellow 
travellers: “This place makes me 
nervous. 1 don’t believe anything 
ci'cr happens here!” 

In fact, the territory has known 
tumultuous times. Discovered for 
France bv Jacques Cartier in 1536 
and afterwards inhabited by basc]ue, 
Norman and Breton lishcrmcn, the 
islands were tossed back and forth 
Ixitween England and France dur¬ 
ing the centuries tKat the two 
powers warred for supremacy in the 
New World. Three times the terri¬ 
tory was ceded to Etngland, to be 
restored finally to France in 1814. 

In more recent times, the islands 
were the scene of Charles de 
Caulle’s first serious dispute with 
the United. States. After the fall of 
I'ranee in the Second World War 
(general de Gaulle proposed a Free 
French occupation of the islands. 
The Allies asked him to refrain for 



Playing petanque. a favourite pastime 


strategical reasons, but on Christ¬ 
mas Eve 1941, Free French ships 
Called into the harbour of St. Pierre 
and took the territory ^without 
firing a shot. “This arbitrary 
action” was publicly denounced by 
the U.S. Secretary of State, and 
de Gaulle was instructed by Wash¬ 
ington to yield the islands to an 
Allied mission. He refused and the 
islands staved Free F'rench. 

On his visit to the territory in 
July 1967, President de (jaulle pro 
claimed; “St. Pierre and Miquelon 
have been a token of our indepen¬ 
dence from everybody. You are 
symbols of what we French are 
worth in face of an immense 
continent.” 

Actually, the golden age of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon was before the 
Second World War, during the 
U.S. Prohibition era. From 1920 
until 1933 liquor-laden schooners 
under private charter ran the U.S. 
Coast Guard blockade between St. 
Pierre and “Rum Row,” a stretch of 
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eastern seaboard from Boston to 
Atlantic City, Le temps de la fraude 
brought prosperity as well as excite¬ 
ment to the islands. To accommo¬ 
date the new industry, warehouses, 
hotels and restaurants sprang up. 
Fishermen abandoned the pursuit of 
cod for more lucrative employment. 
St, Pierre’s refrigeration plant, no 
longer needed for fish-packing, was 
said at one time to contain a million 
cases of whisky. 

The repeal of Prohibition ended 
the islands’ golden age, but a few 
permanent improvements such as a 
new road system and water reser¬ 
voirs were left behind. In addition, 
St. Pierre, with a shop on every street 


corner, 70-odd eating establishments 
and more than a dozen hotels and 
pensions, was now geared for 
tourism. 

Enough tourists have come to 
keep them in business and secure 
the territory’s reputation as a gour¬ 
met’s paradise. Rumour has it that 
some smuggling goes on to this day 
—a Newfoundland fishing skiff or 
two is said to slip in with contra¬ 
band ice-cream, then head for home 
with a cargo of whisky and rum. 

One thing is sure: the islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon remain, as 
de Gaulle proudly said, “as French 
as can be.’’ Outsiders who have dis¬ 
covered them are grateful indeed. 


Answering Service 

One morning, my wife answered the telephone, and a stranger asked 
it she had listened to a certain play on the radio tl^ night before, “Yes, I 
did,” my wife said. 

“Oh, good,’’ the woman on the phone said. “I was listening, too, but I 
fell asleep. None of my friends heard it, so I decided I’d just dial a few 
number.s at random until someone could tell me what happened in the 
end.’’ 

“They got married,” my wife said. 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” the woman said. And she rang off. —n. m. 

A LOCAL radio station in America runs a programme entitled “Call the 
Padre,” to which people telephone anonymously to present their views. 
One day when the padre answered a ring, a woman’s voice proceeded to 
dictate a recipe. “What are you talking about, madam.?” the startled 
padre asked. 

“I am not talking to you,” the woman replied in a somewhat haughty 
tone. “I am talking to my sister.” 

“But, madam,” the padre protested, “you are on the air!” 

“I know,” the haughty voice retorted. “But my sister hasn’t got a 
phofte.” — WillUun McDoaild 
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Russia’s 
New 

Doctrine of 
Conquest 

By Milovan Djilas 

I N 1951, the Britisli Government 
invited me to London, where 
I had a long talk with Winston 
Churchill about the yearnings for 
freedom of my people in Yugo¬ 
slavia. As I departed, Churchill 
looked at me and declared gruffly, 
“You know, I think you and I are 
both on the same side of the 
barricade.’’ 

Today, the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia makes these words 
all the more poignant to me. For 
the brutal march into Prague betrays 
a sinister and fundamental change 
within the Kremlin which puts all 
men who cherish freedom-—wher¬ 
ever they are—behind the same bar¬ 
ricade. All of us, whether trying to 
perfect democracy on one side of 
the Iron Curtain or attempting to 
achieve elementary freedom on the 
other, are now confronted by a new 
danger of the gravest magnitude. 
The ruling Soviet bureaucracy, 


threatened by the tides of change, 
has concluded that henceforth it 
must resort not only to repression 
within the Soviet Union, but to 
military conquest outside. Czecho¬ 
slovakia is not the end, but the be¬ 
ginning. What happened there was 
not merely a “family quarrel’’ 
among communists. Such an illu¬ 
sion is potentially suicidal to the 
West. What happened was the final 
consequence of the death of com¬ 
munism as a spiritual force. 

Stalin dragged the Soviet Union 
into the industrial age by brute 
force at home and technological 
thievery abroad. During the cruel 
process there was born a New Class, 
composed of administrators and 
managers on the one hand, and 
party functionaries on the other. 

It is out of this dull, anonymous, 
unimaginative group that the pres¬ 
ent Soviet leaders have come. They 
are a breed lininterested in ideology, 
incapable of innovation and terri¬ 
fied by prospects of change. They 
are solely concerned with preserv¬ 
ing their own positions of privilege. 

Like a jungle parasite, this New 
Class has continued to grow, feed¬ 
ing off the people of the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. Its 
members still covet their suits from 
Hungary, their oil from Romania, 
their steel from East Germany. 
Thus, they are determined to hold 
the empire inherited from Stalin. 

Highly attuned to their own in¬ 
terests, by, 1967 this ruling class per¬ 
ceived that the Soviet empire could 
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no longer be maintained or expand¬ 
ed through communism alone. The 
litany was still spoken, but the “re¬ 
ligion” had shrivelled away. The 
Kremlin leaders knew full well that 
its ideological appeal was so weak 
that communism was rejected 
wherever men had a free choice. 
Worse, they detected unmistakable 
portents of disintegration in East¬ 
ern Europe. 

Czechoslovakia, heretofore the 
most docile of Soviet satellites, had 
begun to cast off the chains. The 
people were tired of manufacturing 
television sets tor Russians when 
they had none for themselves, sick 
of producing heavy machinery for 
foreigners instead of consumer 
goods for themselves. Liberating 
reforms were initiated not by anti¬ 
communist “counter-revolution¬ 
aries,” but by Czechoslovak com¬ 
munists. 

The Czechs were united not in 
opposition to communism, which 
was dead and irrelevant, but in 
the determination to be free and 
to resist the greed of the Sov iet pro¬ 
consuls. These seeds of liberty 
wafted across state boundaries into 
the Soviet Union itself. 

Russian writers, artists, scientists 
and other intellectuals openly ad¬ 
vocated liberalization of the Soviet 
economy and freedom for the peo¬ 
ple. To-be sure, the dissidence of 
this minority of creative intellec¬ 
tuals had not yet infected the great 
Russian masses. But in mv first 
summer out of prison, in f 



Few men arc as qualified to 
speak about the threat of Soviet 
c’ommunism as Yugoslav writer- 
politician Miiovan Djilas (pro¬ 
nounced Joe' lahss). He was 
a member of the Politburo at 28, 
a frequent emissary to Stalin, a 
guerrilla general during the 
war, and vice-president of Yugo¬ 
slavia under Marshal Tito. 

GradualE,', however, Djilas 
became disenchanted with com¬ 
munism. In 1956 he revealed 
his conclusions in The New 
Class, which some authorities 
consider the most revealing 
book ever written about com¬ 
munism and the Soviet Union. 
It remains high on the list of 
^vritings banned in Russia. 

Djilas did not speak out from 
the safetv of the West. Instead, 
he remained in Yugoslavia, hop¬ 
ing to promote freedom for his 
people—but was imprisoned for 
nine years. Released in 1967, 
he recently visited the West, 
bringing this message, which 
he says comes “‘at the most 
crucial moment in history since 
the Second World War.” 
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experienced for myself just how 
powerful had grown the impulses 
towards freedom within the Soviet 
Union. 

My wife and I were lying in the 
sunshine on the beach at Dubrov¬ 
nik, an ancient Yugoslav resort on 
the Adriatic. A group of about 15 
Russians were also on holiday there. 
One of them approached me and 
whispered, “1 know who you are.” 
Emboldened, other Russians joined 
us, and we began to talk freely. It 
was they, not I, who first spoke of 
the necessity for change, and of the 
stupidity of further conflict with 
the West. Within 15 minutes we 
strangers had, in effect, formed a 
union of freedom. 

Daring Crusader. A man who 1 
am sure was an agent of the Soviet 
secret police appeared and began 
photographing us. With that, one of 
the Russians got up, put his face 
next to mine and stared straight at 
the camera. To me, the shock was 
very sweet. 

As I thought about the bravery of 
this Soviet citizen who wanted to 
show the secret police just where he 
stood, I realized that the ruling 
Soviet bureaucracy must soon make 
a choice: it must either be ready to 
let freedom flower, or smash it. 

Last August 21, we all learned 
what the choice was. The Soviet 
Army had moved into Prague. 

In September, Prat/da proclaimed 
the right of the Soviet Union to 
intervene militarily in any sovereign 
communist nation—ana in West 
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Germany. “J^^i^ical considera¬ 
tions” are of no consequence, it 
announced. 

You in the West may ask: What is 
new about this.? Why does it con¬ 
cern us? After all, have not many 
of us long warned that the Soviet 
Union is a dangerous aggressor? 

The answer is that the Soviet 
Union has launched itself on a new 
policy of aggression, not only by 
economic and political subversion, 
but by raw, naked military force. 
And unless altered in tiriie from 
outside, this course will inevitably 
lead to a collision with vital interests 
of the West which will have to be 
defended—even by arms. 

For the time being, the Soviet 
Union docs not need to seize the 
governments of East Germany, Po¬ 
land, Hungary and Bulgaria. These 
countries are already gripped by 
New Classes of their own whose 
self-interestk and very skins depend 
upon the New Class in the Soviet 
Union. 

The real target of the new Soviet 
doctrine of aggression must remain 
Yugoslavia. The Soviet bureaucracy 
will never be able to regard its em¬ 
pire as secure so long as Yugoslavia 
is independent. For, to the East 
European nations, Yugoslavia con¬ 
stitutes increasingly persuasive proof 
that independence from Moscow is 
possible, practical and extremely 
rewarding. 

Obviously, I do not agree with all 
that has been done in my country 
^ince we broke the Soviet leash in 
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RUSSIA'S NEW DOCTRINE OP CONQUEST 


1948. Even so, there is much to ap¬ 
plaud. We have established highly 
beneficial trade relations with the 
West. We continue to experiment 
with various economic methods, 
often with success. Western books, 
magazines and newspapers circulate 
freely in our cities. Westerners freely 
tour our country, and in turn we are 
free to talk with them. Even though 
we are less industrialized than some 
of our neighbours, our standard of 
living now surpasses theirs. 

Key Position. From the time 
of the tsars, Russian rulers have 
coveted Yugoslavia for the same 
strategic reasons which would make 
its conquest disastrous to the West. 
With the occupation of Yugoslavia, 
the Soviet Army would be poised on 
the borders of Italy to the west and 
Greece to the south. Western de¬ 
fences in Europe would be split. 
Our coasts would provide secure 
naval bases from which the Soviet 
Union could truly contest Western 
supremacy in the Mediterranean. 
And all of Yugoslavia could become 
a military base for direct Soviet 
aggression into the Middle East and 
on into Africa. 

If invaded, we will of course fight 
—just as Czechoslovakia should 
have fought. If it had, the world 
would have seen that this was not 
merely a struggle between commu¬ 
nists, but the military conquest of an 
independent country. If a nation 
does not fight, it cannot expect help. 

In Yugoslavia, the anticipation of 
attack already perva^s the country 


like a heavy fog. At nightfall, fami¬ 
lies gather to plan how they will re¬ 
sist, whether aided by the West or 
not. But, given the strategic stakes, 
I fear that no war in Europe can 
long remain a limited war. 

For these reasons, I must soberly 
conclude that the new Soviet policy 
of aggression by conquest has 
plunged the world into an epoch in 
which catastrophic war is probable 
—but peace is possible. Fortunately, 
there is still time for the West to 
increase the chances of peace. 

First of all, the West must rid it¬ 
self of any lingering delusions that 
•-he present Soviet leaders are so¬ 
phisticated men who will eventually 
come to their senses. In 1967, these 
rulers goaded the Egyptians into ac¬ 
tions which started a Middle East 
war and very nearly precipitated a 
nuclear confrontation. Only last 
August, the same plodding bureau¬ 
crats, blind to what the rest of the 
world might do or think, unleashed 
their armies to overrun a sovereign, 
independent state. Such dangerous 
acts of the recent past provide no 
justification for imagining that So¬ 
viet leaders will act responsibly in 
the future. 

Having recognized the menace 
that the Soviet Union poses as an 
imperialistic world power, the West 
must unite in its own self-defence. 
Nato should be reinvigorated 
forthwith. Indeed, the nations of 
Western Europe which arc most 
immediately threatened should in¬ 
sist upon the reinvigoratiem. All 
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the differences, essentially petty and 
transitory, which have served to 
fragment the alliance must be swept 
aside. 

Perhaps most important of all, the 
West must ensure that it.possesses 
overwhelming military superiority. 
The concepMhat military parity will 
suffice is potentially fatal nonsense. 
Prudent men do not defend them¬ 
selves against possible attack by 
brigands with nothing more than 
the same number of weapons the 
brigands themselves use. The mar¬ 
gin of We.stcrn military superiority 
must be so clearly greater that even 
the Soviet bureaucra.:v can under- 
stand it. Otherwise, they will risk 
adventures in increasingly wider 
areas, and the ideas of reformers 
within the Soviet empire will have 
no chance. 

The cost of adequate military 
strength is high, and all arma¬ 
ments in a sense represent a waste 
to mankind. But the cost is only 
a fraction of what the West will 
pay if the Soviet military forces are 
led to believe that they will not be 
stopped. 

In addition, private institutions 
and citizens in the West—univer¬ 
sities, trade unions, political parties, 


journalists, intellectuals—^must join 
in keeping the issue of Soviet repres¬ 
sion alive before the world. Soviet 
leaders care nothing, of course, 
about moral censure as such. But 
they do care whenever moral con¬ 
demnation creates political prob¬ 
lems for them. By isolating the 
Soviet Union as a moral leper in the 
opinion of mankind, problems can 
be created for the Soviet leadership. 

Finally, the West must seize the 
initiative by putting forward tough, 
realistic, just proposals for the solu¬ 
tion of outstanding differences with 
the Soviet Union. Again and again, 
the Soviet Union should be made to 
respond to offers to negotiate these 
differences earnestly and reasonably. 

I honestly do not think that the 
present Soviet leadership, visionless 
and chained to the past as it is, will 
consent to any settlements, however 
fair. Yet the mere offer will make 
clear to th^ world who seeks peace 
and who does not. And such offers 
will strengthen the position of good 
men inside the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe who long for the 
time when we can tear down the 
barricades and begin serving the 
true needs of mankind—the greatest 
of which will always be freedom. 


Bank Raid 

A YOUNG housewife set out to do her shopping when, at the last minute, 
she realized she hadn’t a penny on her. In desperation, she finally decided 
to open her daughter's money-box. Inside, all she found was a piece of 
paper : “I owe you £i. Dad.” —j. s. 
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India’s leading manufacturers of storage batteries 

From aircraft to diesel starting, automotive to railway, industrial to tele¬ 
communications, portable radio to tractionthere is an ABMEL battery to 
do the job. 

ABMEL manufactures renowned brands such asEXIOE,EXiDE*lRONCLAD, 
CHLORIDE, DAGENITE and INDEX. Each an outstanding battery In its 
class. 

ABMEL IS INDIAN. Over 18,000 shareholders are Indian Nationals. AH 
standard components are manufactured indigenously and these, meet the 
highest international standards. 

Advanced techniques in manufacture, latest machinery and equipment, 
modern quality control and the combined technical know-how of an Inter¬ 
national H)rganisation make ABMEL the leading manufacturers of storage 
batteries. 
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Waves of protest have engulfed Pope PauPs encyclical 
condemning all artificial methods of 
contraception. Here a distinguished Catholic 
theologian suggests a course of action 
to resolve the controversy 


Birth Control and 
the Catholic Conscience 


By The Reverend John O’Brien 


A refreshing spirit of openness 
and candour, ushered in by 
. Pope John XXIII, has been 
sweeping through the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Church in recent years. Be¬ 
cause of it, Vatican Council II was 
able to update much of the Church’s 
thinking and to increase the rele¬ 
vance of its ministry to the needs of 
a world that has undergone pro¬ 
found and revolutionary changes. 

One of the developments which 
the vast majority of informed Ro¬ 
man Catholics hoped would result 
from this new climate was a liberal¬ 
ization of the Church’s regulations 

Thf RtvERiND John O’Brien, Ph.D., is a 
research professor of theology at the Univer¬ 
sity of*Notre Dame, Indiana. He has written 
widely on birth control, and is editor of the 
current best-selling Family Platinmg in an 
Exploding Population. 
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regarding birth control, to permit 
the use of any harmless, medically 
approved contraceptive method. 

Lacking any definitive papal pro¬ 
nouncement other than the stopgap 
statement that the old norms were 
to hold “for the present”—until a 
special advisory commission made 
its report to Pope Paul VI—increas¬ 
ing millions of Catholics followed 
the advice of their doctors and 
used various contraceptives instead 
of the approved but most unreli¬ 
able and unsatisfactory “rhythm” 
method. 

Moreover, top Catholic theolo¬ 
gians tended to agree with the new 
liberal spirit. After five years of 
study and discussion, the Papal 
Commission on Birth Control ap¬ 
proved by a 7o-to-i4 vote the use of 
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any harmless, effective contracep¬ 
tive method. A group of 15 bishops 
and cardinals within the commis¬ 
sion prepared for the Pope a state¬ 
ment embodying the findings of the 
larger group, expecting that he 
would use it as the basis for his 
long-awaited pronouncement to the 
faithful. 

Hopes Shattered. I he report 
pointed out that criteria determin¬ 
ing the suitability of contraceptive 
methods should include effective¬ 
ness, possible influence upon the 
physical and mental health of mar¬ 
ried couples, a‘ proper respect for 
their personal dignity, and the con¬ 
sequence a specific method might 
have on their expression of love. It 
concluded by stating that it is the re¬ 
sponsibility of the married couple 
themselves to decide the method of 
regulating conception—doing this 
in a spirit of true, reasonable and 
generous charity. 

This climate of enlightenment ex¬ 
plains why it was such a shock to 
Catholics throughout the world last 
July 29 when Pope Paul VI issued 
the encyclical Humanae Vitae (Of 
Human Life), emphasizing the 
sanctity of marriage, conjugal love 
and human life— and condemning 
all artificial means of contracep¬ 
tion. This document produced a 
painful crisis of conscience for 
many chyrchmeti—and a crisis in 
the Church itself more serious than 
any since the religious upheaval of 
the sixteenth century, which split 
Christendom into fragments. 


Swiss theologian Hans Kiing flat¬ 
ly declared that the Pope was wrong, 
and that the encyclical might well 
lead to a new “Galileo case.” Ger¬ 
many’s noted Jesuit theologian Karl 
Rahner was “amazed” that the 
Pope had acted against the over¬ 
whelming advice of his birth-con¬ 
trol commission. 

America’s Monsignor Joseph Gal¬ 
lagher renounced his title of mon¬ 
signor, saying that he found the 
encyclical “tragic and disastrous,” 
and its view that contraception is 
always sinful “intellectually, emo¬ 
tionally and spiritually repugnant.” 
Anglican Bishop John Robinson, of 
Woolwich, England, declared that 
the traditional Roman Catholic 
concept of authority has been dam¬ 
aged “beyond visible hope of re¬ 
pair.” The tragedy, as he sees it, “is 
that the papal writ will rule for the 
most part only in the places where 
its damage will prove greatest— 
among the poverty-stricken and 
uneducated.” 

Equally vehement was the 
prompt action of a group of theo¬ 
logians under the leadership of 
Father Charles Curran, at Catholic 
University in Washington, DC. On 
the evening of the very day on 
which the text of the encyclical 
was published, these men hegan^to 
prepare a careful statement of dis¬ 
sent. Working through the night, 
they telephoned theologians at the 
major U.S. Catholic universities and 
theological seminaries, read the 
statement to them, and enquired 
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as to their willingness to sign it. 

At a press conference the follow¬ 
ing morning, Father Curran handed 
out copies of the statement, with the 
authorized signatures of 87 theolo¬ 
gians, who concluded that Catholic 
couples may in their individual 
consciences responsibly decide that 
“artificial contraception in some 
circumstances is permissible and 
indeed necessary to preserve and 
foster the values and sacredness of 
marriage.” 

Diverse Views. The list of dis¬ 
senting theologians has grown to 
more than 700 and is enlarging. Such 
quick and vigorous protest by so 
many theologians is unprecedented 
in the history of the Church. 

Furthermore, these developments 
confirmed the convictions of mil¬ 
lions of Catholic laymen that the 
encyclical was unrealistic, that it af¬ 
forded no relief to the anguish they 
were experiencing in depending 
upon the unreliable rhythm methocT, 
and that it could not possibly be the 
last word. This gave them the cour¬ 
age to speak out—which they have 
done on an unprecedented scale. 

“Who is the Pope to come into 
my bedroom.?” asked one Catholic 
mother. “It seems to me that a 
married couple and their medical 
adviser arc the ones best qualified to 
determine, in the light of their dis¬ 
tinctive needs and circumstances, 
the appropriate means to use.” In 
similar vein, author Sidney Calla^ 
ban, a Catholic mother of six, said, 
Pope doesn’t understand that 


an important part of woman’s dig¬ 
nity is her ability to control her 
procreation.” 

An influential association of 
catholic laymen called the en¬ 
cyclical “tragic,” and declared that 
every Catholic must “follow the 
dictates of his own conscience in the 
matter of birth control.” 

Catholic doctors are even more 
articulate in their dissent. Dr. 
Robert McCready, a 54-year-old 
American obstetrician, reported that 
38 of 40 Catholic patients, for whom 
he had been prescribing contracep¬ 
tives before the encyclical was 
issued, declared their intention of 
continuing to use them. 

He cited surveys showing that 
at least 65 per cent of Catholic 
couples in America are using con¬ 
traceptives. “My own observations 
agree with these figures,” he 
said. “I don’t think the Pope’s 
ban is goin^ to reverse the trend. 

I feel that this is essentially a 
medical matter.” 

“I was scandalized,” said Dr. 
John Rock, the famous Catholic 
gynaecologist. “One hardly ex¬ 
pected the avowed leader of Chris¬ 
tianity to abdicate so completely 
responsibility for the ultimate wel¬ 
fare of all.” 

A telling survey of the attitudes of 
priests was conducted under the 
auspices of the Centre for the Study 
of Man in Contemporary Society, at 
the University of Notre Dame, 
Indiana, and directed by Donald 
i^arrett, a Notre Dame sociology 
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professor who,was a member of the 
papal birth-control commission. 
Fifty-one per cent of the 3,750 priests 
responding declared that before the 
encyclical they maintained that con¬ 
traception was permissible in some 
instances. Only two per cent re¬ 
ported that the encyclical had 
caused them to change this view. 

Trouble will clearly face any 
bishops who attempt to enforce the 
obedience of priests to the en¬ 
cyclical. Yet %-year-old Amleto 
Giovanni Cardinal Cicognani, Vati¬ 
can secretary of state, sent a secret 
letter to bishop^ all over the world 
about a week in advance of the 
document, instructing them to up¬ 
hold and defend it, and to stem 
whatever opposition might arise. 

After a seven-hour meeting on 
September 24, 1968, the bishops of 
England and Wales joined in 
gently urging the faithful to accept 
the encyclical—but acknowledged 
that each must follow his own en¬ 
lightened conscience. “We are all 
bound,” they pointed out, “to do 
everything in our power to make 
sure that our conscience is truly 
informed.” 

They said that the Pope did not 
lay down the law to all Catholics 
and threaten damnation to any who 
differed, but that he invited “those 
in difficulties” to receive the sacra¬ 
ments more frequently. It was a 
humane and understanding state¬ 
ment, as free of threats as the 
encyclical itself. 

America’s National Conference 


of Catholic Bishops, at its semi¬ 
annual meeting, issued a letter 
urging Catholics to accept the ban, 
but advising that those who could 
not do so in conscience would not 
be cut off from the sacraments. 

Austrian bishops, under the lead¬ 
ership of Franz Cardinal Koenig, of 
Vienna, declared explicitly: “In his 
encyclical, the Holy Father did not 
define usage of the pill as a mortal 
sin. Therefore whoever acts against 
the spirit of the encyclical is not 
necessarily parted from the love of 
God and may receive Holy Com¬ 
munion without Confession.” 

Room for Repair. It should be 
pointed out that the encyclical is a 
non-infallible document. This was 
made clear by Monsignor Ferdinan- 
do Lambruschini in giving the text 
to the Press. “The rule against artifi¬ 
cial birth control,” he explained, “is 
not unreformable. It is up to theolo¬ 
gians to debate and expand all 
moral aspects involved, and if, for 
instance, some principle should be¬ 
come overwhelmingly accepted in 
the Church, contraception may even 
be launched.” 

This helps to explain why theo¬ 
logians have felt so free to express 
their vigorous dissent. It also nelps 
to explain why Patrick Cardinal 
O’Boyle, of Washington, ^tirred'up 
such a hornet’s nest, worldwide, 
when he tried to impose upon his 
priests and laity a much more rigor¬ 
ous interpretation of the encyclical 
than that expressed by the various 
national hierarchies. (For failure to 
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comply with the encyclical, five 
priests of the Washington archdio¬ 
cese were forbidden to preach or 
teach and were evicted from their 
rectories; 15 were forbidden to 
preach, teach and hear Confession.) 

What can be done to settle the 
storm of protest aroused by this un¬ 
fortunate papal document? It can be 
settled honourably and elTcctively if 
the Pope will simply acknowledge 
that he followed the wrong advisers 
and made a mistake in a matter in 
which he was explicitly non-infal- 
lible. Such an acknowledgement 
would not lessen the world’s respect 
for Pope Paul VI; rather, it would 
greatly increase it. 

Since the decision is lH:)und to be 
reversed bv his successor, it would 
be far more proper and just for the 
Pope to rescind it himself. A 
clear, unambiguous pronouncement 


from him, approving all physically 
harmless birth-control methods, 
excluding sterilization and abortion, 
would offer invaluable assistance 
to governments striving mightily to 
cope with their multiplying popula¬ 
tion. I respectfully appeal for such 
a pronouncement now. 

Fortunately, the worldwide dis¬ 
sent to Humanae Vitae has focused 
attention anew upon a traditional 
teaching of the Church—that an en¬ 
lightened conscience is the immedi¬ 
ate and supreme arbiter of a per¬ 
son’s moral decisions. This means 
that conscience is the supreme court, 
whose verdict is final and binding 
upon him. He not only may follow 
it, but must follow it. To all persons 
disturbed or worried over Humanae 
Vitae, I say: Follow your own 
enlightened conscience with serenity 
of mind and joy of heart. 


Promotion Notions 

A HARDWARE shop offcrs z disposable paper dress with each can of paint 
purchased by a woman, for do-it-yourself house painters. —h. r. 

Braniff, an internal American airline, provides the usual paper bags 
for airsickness—but they arc imprinted with a gin-rummy score sheet and 
this note: “On Braniff’s comfortable flights, this bag is rarely used for its 
original purpose—so we thought we’d put it to some utilitarian use. Care 
for a game of cards?” 

A California bank earned their customers' gratitude by placing adding 
machines in the bank lobby. The machines enable customers to recheck 
the bank’s work and their own calculations. — C.C. 





-Inside flie G>sa Nostra 







Joseph Valachl—racketeer, drugs-pusher, killer— 
was a member of a secret society. For 33 years 
he was bound to it, under penalty of death, by a 
blood oath of allegiance and silence. 

Then, defying the oath, he revealed the existence of 
the Cosa Nostra, a conspiracy of cruel, ruthless and 
vengeful men pledged to live—or die—by the gun 
and the knife. Through.the Cosa Nostra they 
dominate organized crime In the United States. 

Despite efforts to suppress the full story, author 
Peter Maas, who worked with Valachl on his 
memoirs, won his fight to publish this unprecedented 
inside view of a colossal criminal empire 


O N THE MORNING of Juiic 22, convicted trafficker in heroin, he 
1962, at the U.S. Peniten- seemed about as obscure a hoodlum 

tiary in Atlanta, Georgia, as one could ^nd. But, because of 

a convict named Joseph this killing, Valachi would become 

Michael Valachi seized a length of the first person to unmask the Cosa 
iron pipe in the prison yard, rushed Nostra, the huge, tightly knit 
at a fellow inmate from behind and, criminal conspiracy which, it is now 

in a matter of seconds, beat him to known, is the dominant force be- 

a bloody, dying pulp. hind organized crime in the United 

At first it seemed to be merely the States, 
kind of murder that periodically Valachi had lived in this world of 
erupts under the stress of life inside savage intrigue for some 30 years 

f vison walls. Certainly there was without breaking its blood oath of 
itdc to indicate anything exception- allegiance and silence. Certain 
al about Valachi. bizarre circumstances that began in 

He was 57 years old, a squat, the Atlanta prison finally made him 
swarthy, powerfully built man with speak out. 
a guttural rasp of a voice. A For weeks prior to the killing, 
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Valachi had led a terror-filled exist¬ 
ence. He had been marked for death 
by a fellow prisoner, Vito Genovese, 
the most feared capo, or boss, of the 
entire Cosa Nostra. At first Valachi 
could not believe this. He was.a 
member of Vito’s “family”—as each 
major unit in the Cosa Nostra is 
called—and Genovese had been 
best man at Valachi’s wedding years 
before. 

When Valachi arrived in prison, 
Genovese was there also, serving 
time on a narcotics conviction. For 
a while, everything seemed friendly 
between the two men. Genovese 
even invited Valachi to be one of his 
half-dozen cellmates. But then, Va- 
iachi believes, another prisoner 


secretly accused him of being an 
informer. Soon afterwards, Valachi 
recalls, there was an eerie con¬ 
frontation with Genovese. 

“One night in our cell Vito starts 
saying to me, ‘You know, we take a 
barrel of apples, and in this barrel 
there might be a bad apple. Well, 
this apple has to be removed!’ 

“ ‘If I done something wrong,’ I 
said, ‘show it to me, and bring me 
the pills [poison], and I will take 
them in front of you.’ 

“Then Genovese grabbed me and 
gave me a kiss. When I went to my 
bed that night, the guy who was in 
the next bed mumbled, ‘The kiss of 
death.’ I pretended I didn’t hear 
him. But who could sleep?” 

Valachi managed to avoid three 
attemf^s on his life. Now, in des¬ 
peration, he decided to act on his 
own. He would die, perhaps, but he 
would take with him as many as he 
could of. those in the cabal to kill 
him. High on that list was Joseph 
“Joe Beck” Di Palermo, a Genovese 
crony and veteran Cosa Nostra 
enforcer. 

On the morning of June 22, half 
out of his mind from the pressure, 
Valachi finally explode in the 
prison yard. Att^r his raging attack^ 
ne was apprehended and, taken to 
the associate warden’s office. There 
he learned the truth. The man he 
had beaten had no organized crime 
connexions, but bore a remarkable 
and fatal rcseiiiblance to Di 
Palermo. This was the turning 
point, according to one government 
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agent, “Valachi has no real remorse 
for anything except this,” he says. 
“Nothing crusheci him more than 
that he got the wrong man. If he 
had been successful, he probably 
never would have talked.” 

Valachi now faced a charge of 
first-degree murder, but through an 
intermediary he was able to get 
word to Robert Morgenthau, U.S. 
Attorney for the Southern District 
of New York, that he was ready to 
“co-operate.” As a result he was 
permitted to plead guilty to murder 
in the second degree. 

On July 17 he received a life 
sentence, and was taken to jail, 
a few miles north of New York 
City. There he was questioned by 



March 

a^nts from the Bureau of Nar¬ 
cotics. 

Angling for information on her¬ 
oin traffic, the agents got consider¬ 
ably more than they bargained for. 
Gradually, the shaaowy outlines of 
a national crime cartel began to 
emerge from the discussions. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
formally requested access to Va¬ 
lachi. James Flynn, a crack FBI 
agent, was assigned to the case. 

Valachi had yet to mention the 
Cosa Nostra by name, but the words 
had been cropping up on authorized 
wiretaps for at least a year. The 
FBI had reason to believe that they 
represented what was commonly 
called the Mafia. One afternoon 
Flynn said, “Joe, let’s stop fooling 
around. I want to talk about the 
organization. What’s the name.? Is 
it Mafia?” 

“No,” Valachi said. “That’s the 
expression the outside uses.” 

“Is it of Italian origin?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“We know more than you think,” 
Flynn said. “I’ll give you the first 
part. You give me the rest. It’s 
Cosa . . .” 

Valachi went pale. For almost a 
minute he said nothing. Then he 
rasped, “Cosa Nostra 1 ^you know 
about it.” 

The translation of Cosa Nostra is 
“Our Thing”; Valachi referred to it 
as “this thine of ours.” After the 
initial breakthrough, he began to 
sketch the broad structure of the 
organization. But he was under 
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enormous fcnsion, and his moods 
took violent swings up and down. It 
was only a matter of time, he said, 
before the Cosa Nostra would find 
him. 

Valachi’s fears were not far¬ 
fetched. The FBI had established 
that during his stay in the New 
York jail the Cosa Nostra traced 
him to the area, and placed a 100,000- 
dollar price tag on his head. In 
January 1963, he was moved to the 
tight security of Fort Monmouth, 
New Jersey. 

In his blackest moments, pacing 
ceaselessly to-' and fro chain¬ 
smoking cigarettes, Valachi dwelt 
on the futility of trying to break the 
p>ower of the organization. “This 
Cosa Nostra, it’s like a second gov¬ 
ernment!” he would cry. “It’s too 
big. What good is it, what I’m tell¬ 
ing you? Nobody will listen. No¬ 
body will believe.” 

Another World 

Joseph Valachi was born on Sep¬ 
tember 22, 1904, in Manhattan’s 
East Harlem, where the remnants of 
a oncc-large Italian population can 
still be found today. His parents 
came from Naples. They had 17 
children; only 6 survivea. Valachi 
was the setond oldest, and this is 
how he remembers his childhood. 

“My father was a hardworking 
man, but he drank too much, and 
my mother always had a black eyei 
The neighbourhood was pretty 
rough in those days, and you 
could hardly walk around without 


catching a ’bullet. My father had 
to pay a dollar a week for ‘protec¬ 
tion’ or else his pushcart would 
be wrecked." 

“We were the poorest family on 
earth. Anyway that’s how it seemed 
to me. When I was growing up we 
lived in different places. I’ll describe 
one apartment. There were three 
rooms, no hot water and no bath. 
The toilet was out in the hall. The 
only heat was from a stove in-the 
kitchen. 

“We would bring home wood and 
coal that we got from the dumps; 
we stored it in the room me and my 
brothers slept in. It got so that the 
whole room would be stocked to the 
ceiling in the winter. For sheets my 
nxother used old cement bags' that 
she sewed together.” 

In his first scrape with the law, 
Valachi played truant from school, 
was picked up and let off with a 
warning. But at the age of ii, he hit 
a teacher in the eye and was sent to 
a home for orphans and trouble* 
makers. 

He was released when he was 14> 
and at 15 he went to work with his 
father, who was then a labourer at 
a refuse dump. “At the end of the 
week my father would take my pay, 
too,” he says. “So naturally I started 
to steal.” ' 

By the time he was r8, Valachi’s 
petty thievery had led to j^ll-fledged 
membership in a burglary gang 
called the Minute Men. He was the 
“wheel man,” or driver, for the 
gang, which pulled off hundreds 
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of thefts of jewellery, furs and other 
store goods. 

Valachi lived a charmed life until 
the spring of 1923, when he was 
caught after the gang had robbed a 
silk store. He was tried, and 
sentenced to Sing Sing prison. 

In all, Valachi was to spend more 
than four years at Sing Sing—ten 
months during this first stretch, the 
rest for an attempted robbery in 
1924. During his second sentence he 
learned how to read and write in the 
prison school. 

“But the real education I got was 
being worldly wise,” he said to me 
once. “I could sit here all day and 
how am I going to explain what I 
mean? It’s just all the things you 
learn about human nature in an¬ 
other world and, believe me. Sing 
Sing was another world.” 

Nothing left a greater impact on 
him than a series of talks he had 
with an “old-timer” named Ales- 
sandrio Vollero, one of the most 
prominent of the early Italian gang¬ 
sters in Brooklyn, who was serving 
a life sentence for murder. From. 
Vollero he got some idea of -the 
deep-seated hatreds that raged then 
in ^e Italian underworld between 
its two chief elements, the Sicilians 
and the Neapolitans. 

“If there is oneithingthat we who 
arc from Naple? must always re¬ 
member,” said Vollero, “it is that if 
you hang out with a Sicilian for 20 
years and you have trouble with 
another Sicilian, the Sicilian that 
you himg out with will turn on you* « 
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In other words, you can never trust 
them.” 

Vollero also gave Valachi his first 
inkling of the secret criminal society 
he would one day know as the Cosa 
Nostra. But when Valachi tried to 
delve further into it, Vollero simply 
said, “Take it easy. You’ll learn all 
there is to know in good time.” 

Valachi was released from his sec¬ 
ond stay at Sing Sing on June 15, 
1928. His former companions, he 
found, were either dead or “mobbed 
up”—members of the underworld 
organization. So he put together a 
gang of eight young Italians. Oper¬ 
ating two or three nights a week, 
their total “swag,” as he calls it, 
averaged about 1,500 dollars a week. 

Then, early in 1929, one of 
Valachi’s closest friends, Dominick 
“The Gap” Petrelli, returned from 
Sing Sing. Valachi found every¬ 
thing about The Gap admirable— 
his expensi%e clothes, his insistence 
on always paying the bill, his tough¬ 
ness—and he went to him for help. 

“I knew The Gap was connec¬ 
ted with a gang,” he says. “When 
I asked him how I could get in, 
he said to sit tight and keep in 
touch.” 

Valachi continued to run his 
burglary ring while The Gap intro¬ 
duced him to some important racke¬ 
teers, including Bobby Doyle, a 
former fighter whose real name was 
Girolamo Santuccio. 

“More time passes,” Valachi re¬ 
calls, “and all of a sudden Bobby 
, tells me to go see Tchu Gagliano. 1 . 
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know he is a big shot in construction 
work. Me and a friend had worked 
over a couple of guys in one of the 
building unions for giving Gagliano 
some trouble. Gagliano liked me 
because I wouldn’t take any pay for 
it. 

“This day I see Gagliano, he says, 
‘There’s some trouble in the air.* He 
asked me point-blank if I would 
shoot somebody if they asked me to. 
I say, ‘Would your guys do the same 
for me?’ He says, ‘Yes,’ and I say, 
‘Yes,’ and that was all that was said. 
Well, I’m in something, but I still 
don’t know what.’’ 

He was soon to find out. 

Underworld War 

The “trouble in the air,’’ as Va- 
lachi would discover, was an enor¬ 
mous convulsion in the Italian 
underworld. While law-enforce¬ 
ment officials were then aware of its 
historical importance, they had by 
no means a complete picture of 
what was at stake. Valachi fur¬ 
nished the details at long last. It. is 
a fascinating glimpse into the sav¬ 
agery, avarice and tortuous double- 
dealing that still pervade the Cosa 
Nostra today. 

Italians did not invent organized 
crime, nor did they introduce it to 
the United States. Indeed, when the 
first great wave of Italian immi¬ 
grants arrived in the late nineteenth 
century, *they found a flourishing 
underworld then primarily in the 
hands of the Irish and the jews. 

But a number of the Italian 


newcomers did bring a traditional 
clannishness, a contempt for law¬ 
fully constituted authority and a 
talent for organization that would 
eventually enable them to dominate 
racketeering in the United States. 

It was during the 1920$, under 
Prohibition, that Italian racketeers 
became a national force. Bootleg¬ 
ging and home distilling were two 
things they knew plenty about, and 
they had a running start in the 
huge market they had opened up. 
From then on, they bowed to no 
one. 

Despite the publicity given to 
Alphonse “Scarface Al’’ Capone, 
the most powerful single figure in 
Italian crime at the time was a vain, 
chunky little man named Giuseppe 
“Joe the Boss’’ Masseria. Allied 
with him was an awesome collection 
of mobsters, including “Charley 
Lucky’’ Luciano and “Don Vito” 
Genovese. 

Strong as Masseria was, how¬ 
ever, the criminal society that would 
evolve into the Cosa Nostra was still 
disunited. Besides the traditional 
tensions between Sicilians and Nea¬ 
politans, the organization was frag¬ 
mented by those who groupra 
themselves according to a particular 
village or region from wnich they 
had emigrated. None wai^laf^rvor 
more clannish than the Castellaym- 
marese, a contingent men from 
the Sicilian town of Castellatnmare 
del Golfo. In New York their chief 
was Salvatore Maranzano. 

In 1930, **Joe the Boss” Masseria, 

/pj 
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bidding for absolute control of the 
Italian underworld, set out to elimi¬ 
nate Maranzano and other Castel- 
lammarese powers. A brutal war 
developed between the two forces. 
The first step towards Valachi’s 
enlistment into the Cosa Nostra 
occurred when Maranzano’s men 
recruited him as a spotter and told 
him to rent an apartment in the 
building where a top Masseria 
henchman was believed to be liviitg. 

“At the time,” he says, “I’m just 
proposed as a member, and they’re 
looking me over to see how I do.” 
About two months later, Valachi 
spotted the man, passed the word 
along. One afternoon, as the Mas¬ 
seria henchman left the building 
and walked past a gtound-floor 
apartment, he was blasted by three 


gunmen firing shotguns. It was the 
first time Valachi had been involved 
in a contract. (“Contract” is the un 
derworld term for an assignment to 
commit a murder. The murder itselt 
IS often called a “hit.”) 

Two weeks later, the time for his 
initiation into the Cosa Nostra 
arrived He was driven to a house 
90 miles north of New York. Once 
there, Valachi and two other candi¬ 
dates were put into a small room. 
“After a time some guy—I forget 
who—comes to the door and says, 
‘Joe, let’s go.’ ” 

“This Is the Way I WiU Burn.. 

“I FOLLOW him into this other 
room, which was very big The only 
furniture was a table maybe 30 feet 
long set up for dinner. I’d say about 
40 guys were sitting around the 
table, and everybody gets up when 
I come in. Tommy 
' (Three Fingers Brown) 
Lucchese was there, 
and Joe Bonnano 
Also Bobby Doyle 
and The Gap. 

“I was led to the 
far end of the table, 
and the guy with me 
says, ‘Joe, meet Don 
Salvatore Maran¬ 
zano. He is going to 
be the boss for all of 
us in this trouble.’ 
This was the first 
time I ever saw him. 
Gee, you’d never 
guess in a RiilUt^ 
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years that he was a racketeer. He 
looked like a banker.” 

Maranzano told Valachi to sit 
down at his right. A gun and a 
dagger were put in front of him. 
Maranzano then said in Italian, 
“This represents that you live by 
the gun and the \nife, and you die 
by the gun and the l^tiife/’ Then he 
asked Valachi which finger he used 
to shoot with. 

“This one,” said Valachi, holding 
up his right forefinger. “I was still 
wondering what he meant when 
he told me to cup my hands. Then 
he put a piece of paper in them and 
lit it with a match and t( ‘Id me to say 
after him, ‘This is the way I will 
burn if / betray the secret of this 
Cosa Nostra* It comes before every¬ 
thing—our blood family, our reli¬ 
gion, our country.” 

Next came the selection of a 
gombah —a member, as Valachi ex¬ 
plained, who would be “kind of my 
godfather and responsible for me.” 
The man chosen was Joe Bonnano. 

“He comes to me, and says, ‘Give 
me that finger you shoot with.’ I 
hand him the finger, and he pricks 
the end of it with a pin and squeezes 
until the blood comes out. When 
that happens, Mr. Maranzano says, 
‘This blood means that we are now 
one family.* 

“Then nc explains how one mem¬ 
ber would be able to recognize an¬ 
other. If 1 am with a friend who is a 
member and 1 meet another friend 
who is a member, but the two of 
them don*t ktiow each other, I will 4 
tp4 


say: ‘Hello, Jim, meet John. He is a 
friend of ours.’ But if the third guy 
is not a member, I would say: ‘Jim, 
meet John. He is a friend of mine.’ ” 

After the initiation, Maranzano 
outlined the battle plan for the war 
against Masseria. 

“You will all be placed in apart¬ 
ments around the city. We will have 
spotters out on the street. When 
somebody has been spotted, the 
apartment we have in that area will 
get a call. And when that call 
comes, you have to respond as fast 
as you can. We must concentrate on 
getting their main bosses, and we 
must get Masseria himself.” 

When the meeting was over. The 
Gap drove Valachi to an apartment 
that the Cosa Nostra had picked 
out and furnished. 

Throughout the rest of 1930 and 
into 1931, the Castellammarese war 
raged on. Before it was over, some 
60 bodies %would litter American 
streets. Valachi began to work 
closely with Maranzano, and played 
a role in several “hits.” 

In time, the tide of battle swelled 
in Maranzano’s favour. There were 
a number of defections from the 
Masseria forces, and the rackets con¬ 
trolled by Masseria and his men 
were becoming a shambles. It was 
then that Valachi heard “talk of 
peace in the air.” 

Maranzano, however, would not 
negotiate as long as “Joe the Boss” 
remained alive. Finally, twoofMas- 
seria’s most trusted aides, Luciano 
and Genovese, secretly turned 
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against him. In return for their 
promise to have Masscria killed, 
Maranzano agreed to halt the war. 

“Joe the Boss” literally never 
knew what hit him. He was invited 
by Luciano to dine one evening in a 
restaurant. There, on April 15,1931, 
he was, as the official police report 
notes, “shot in the back and the 
head by unknown persons.” 

**Boss of All Bosses’* 

Thus Salvatore Maranzano be¬ 
came the undisputed chieftain of the 
Italian underworld. His ascension to 
power also marked the organization 
of the modern Cosa Nostra. 

“Mr. Maranzano called a meeting 
in a big hall,” Valachi recalls. “The 
place was packed. There was at 
least 400 or 500 of us jammed in. 
Religious pictures had been put up 
on the walls, and there was a cruci¬ 
fix over the platform at one end of 
the hall where Mr. Maranzano was 
sitting. He had done this so that 
outsiders would think we belonged 
to some kind of a holy society.” 

By now, Valachi had learnt 
about Maranzano’s background. 
“He was born in the village of 
Castellammare and had come to the 
United States after the First World 
War. He was an educated man. He 
had studied for the priesthood in the 
old country, and he spoke seven 
languages. 

“He was a nut about Julius 
Caesar, and even had a room in his 
hem^ full of nothing but books 
abemt him. That’s where he got the < 


idea for the new organization.” 

At the meeting, Maranzano an¬ 
nounced that he was going to be the 
Capo di tutti Capi, the “Boss of all 
Bosses.” Under him there would be 
a number of “families,” each with 
a boss and an underboss. Beneath 
them would be lieutenants in charge 
of “crews” of soldiers. This table 
of organization exists in much the 
same form today. 

But the tranquillity of Maran- 
zano’s reign was short-lived. One 
night, Valachi, who had joined the 
chieftain’s personal palace guard, 
was summoned to Maranzano’s 
home in Brooklyn. There he learned 
that there might be a new war. 

“Mr. Maranzano says, ‘I can’t get 
along with those two guys’—he was 
talking about Luciano and Geno¬ 
vese—‘and we got to get rid of them 
before we can control anything.’ 

“He talked about some others 
who had to^o too—like A 1 Capone, 
Frank Costello, Willie Moretti and 
Joe Adonis. 

“By controlling things he meant 
the Italian lottery, which was very 
profitable then, the building unions, 
bootlegging, bookmaking, all that 
kind of stuff. ‘Gee,’ I wanted to say, 
‘who wants to control everything?’ 
You got to remember it’s just a few 
months since we are at peace. But, 
naturally, I dared not say any¬ 
thing.” 

The following afternoon, Septem¬ 
ber 10, 1931, Valachi’s old friend, 
Dominick “The Gap” Pctrclli, in¬ 
vited him to meet some girls in 
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Brooklyn. While Valachi was thus 
otherwise occupied, several men 
posing as detectives walked into 
Maranzano's legitimate “front,” an 
estate agent’s ofScc on Park Avenue. 

After lining everyone up against 
a wall, two of the “aetectives” went 
into Maranzano’s office, shot him 
four times, and then cut his throat. 

The murder of Maranzano was 
part of an intricate, well-executed 
mass extermination, engineered l)y 
the same dapper, cold-eyed Luciano 
who had arranged the removal of 
Masseria. On the day Maranzano 
died, some 40 Cosa Nostra leaders 
allied with him were brutally slain 
across the country. 

A New Family 

“Charley Lucky” Luciano earn¬ 
ed his nickname the hard way. 
Once, on his rise through the ranks 
of the Italian underworld, he was 
kidnapped by rival hoodlums who 
were after a cache of narcotics he 
had hidden. They took him to a de¬ 
serted area and hung him by his 
thumbs from a tree limb. 

He was tortured with razors and 
lighted cigarettes, but refused to 
talk. Believing him near death, his 
inquisitors left him to his fate. Luci¬ 
ano lived, however, and the legend 
of “Charley Lutky” was born. 

Luciano became the most power¬ 
ful leader the Cosa Nostra has ever 
kn^wn. After the initial purge of 
the Maranzano faithful, he moved 
swiftly to reduce postwar tensions. 
Hcfifestablished a council of six merf* 


to protect individual soldiers from 
the personal vengeance of their 
lieutenants who might bear grudges 
as the result of the Castellammarese 
war. 

He abolished the position of 
Boss of all Bosses, and helped to 
break down the last vestiges of the 
old Neapolitan-Sicilian hostility. 

But most important was the way 
Luciano revolutionized the scope 
and influence of the Cosa Nostra. 
Shrewd and imaginative, he joined 
in co-operative ventures with such 
non-Italian criminals as Dutch 
Schultz, Lepke Buchalter, Meyer 
Lansky and Longy Zwillman. At 
th( same time, he carefully main¬ 
lined the identity of the Cosa 
Nostra since, for Luciano, peaceful 
co-existence was merely a step 
towards the total domination of 
organized crime. 

After Maranzano’s murder, Val¬ 
achi went^into hiding. Desperate, 
he phoned Giacomo Reina, whose 
father had been killed in the Castel- 
lammaresc war. Valachi had fought 
to avenge this killing, and Reina 
recognized the debt. He allowed 
Valachi to hide in his attic. Once 
there, Valachi sent word to Tommy 
Lucchese, a Cosa Nostra member 
who had been present at his initia¬ 
tion. 

Lucchese met with Valachi and 
grilled him. Did he know that Ma- 
ranzano had been hijacking liquor 
trucks belonging to Luciano? Did 
he know that Maranzano had hired 
a free-lance killer, Viftcent “Mad 
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Dog” Coll, to rub out Luciano and 
Cicnovese? 

“No,” Valachi insisted. “I never 
heard of any of these things!” 

“Joe,” Luchese said, “I think 
you arc in the clear, but I had to 
judge you to your face. I must 
tell you that the old man went 
crazy and. wanted to start another 
war.” On this point, Valachi under¬ 
standably remained discreet. 

Cleared by Lucchcse, Valachi had 
the opportunity to join up with 
Tom (iagliano or Vito Genovese. 
“The Gap told me to go with Vito,” 
Valachi says, “uince Vito is with 
C.;harley Lucky. That way nobody 
can ever question where I stand.” 

Valachi took the advice. He knew 
that The Gap had saved his life by 
inviting him to Brooklyn the day 
Maranzano was killed. 

“Hut a lot of others around Mr. 
Maranzano who got caught sleep¬ 
ing, slept for ever,” he says. “They 
got Jimmy Marino sitting in a 
barber’s chair, and they threw Sam 
Monaco and some other guy into 
the river. Sam had an iron pipe 
hammered up his-” 

Marriage Contract 

Vito Genovese accepted Valachi 
and placed him in the “crew” run 
by Tony Bender, a Cosa Nostra 
lieutenant whose real name was 
Anthony Strollo. Soon after, Val¬ 
achi received his first tangible bene¬ 
fit as a member of Luciano’s family. 
In partnership with Bobby Doyle, 
he was permitted a small piece of 


the slot-machine racket then being 
operated in New York by Frank 
Costello, a-Luciano lieutenant. 
^^Valatefii was given 20 stickers— 
supplied by Costello—to place on 
machines which he and Doyle had 
to purchase themselves. (During the 
regime of Mayor James Walker, all 
slot machines were subject to seizure 
except those tagged with Costello’s 
stickers.) 

Valachi put his machines in 
billiard halls and candy stores in 
East Harlem. Soon he and Doyle 
were grossing 2,500 dollars a week. 

Now 26 years old and newly 
affluent, Valachi decided to get 
married. He had fallen in love with 
Mildred Reina, the sister of the man 
who had hidden him. (“When I was 
in the attic, Mildred would come up 
the steps through a sort of trap door 
and talk to me.”) 

But Valachi’s people came from 
Naples, and the Reinas were Sici¬ 
lians. Mildred’s mother, brother and 
uncles did not approve of Valachi 
as a prospective bridegroom, and 
they set up one obstacle after another 
to the union. An attempted elope¬ 
ment was foiled at the last minute. 
In a hopeless moment, Mildred even 
tried to take her own life. 

“Well,” says Valachi, went to 
sec Vito and explained ihe whe^, 
mess to him. In a couple of davs he 
called me and said that he had told 
the Sicilians—meaning Mildred*# 
uncles—to keep their noses c^t Cj^ - 
this matter. “ 

“If they arc fit to mar^ 
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wives, Joe is fit to marry Mildred. 
If Joe ain’t fit, none of us are fit. 
Also he says, just so they know how 
he feels about it, he wants t?f be rfly 
best man.” 

That settled the matter. Valachi 
still had to suffer through a long 
formal engagement peri<^, but on 
September i8,1932, he and Mildred 
were married. 

There was a big party after the 
wedding. ‘‘It cost close to a thou¬ 
sand dollars just for the hall,” 
Valachi recalls. ‘‘That was big 
money in them days. I got two 



bands so everybody could dance 
without stopping. There was plenty 
of whisky, even though it was Pro¬ 
hibition. I also got 25 barrels of beer 
as a present from one of the boys.” 

Among those who gave envelopes 
of money were Genovese, Luciano, 
Lucchese, Costello, Gagliano and 
Bonnano. After all the expenses of 
renting an apartment and buying 
furniture, including an Oriental 
rug, the newlyweds had 3,800 dol¬ 
lars left over from these cash gifts. 

Soon after the marriage, Valachi 
was handed his first contract since 
joining the Luciano family. In the 
Cosa Nostra, a soldier like Valachi 
was not paid for such an execution; 
it was simply part of his job, and 
he rarely knew the victim or the 
reasons the man had to die. 

In this instance, Valachi knew 
the marked man only as “Little 
Apples.” He struck up an acquaint¬ 
ance witH^him and, one evening, 
lured him to a tenement on the 
pretext that a crap game was 
going on. There, on November 
25, 1932, Michael Reggione, alias 
“Little Apples,” was round by -die 
police with three gunshot wounds 
in his head. 

A soldier is responsible for the' 
success of a contract, but he can pick 
other Cosa Nostra members to help 
earry it out. The FBI believes that 
Valachi functioned as an expert 
killer in at least 33 murders. 

While he does not deny being 
involved in mbst of these contracts, 
Valachi insists that he never actually 
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dispatched a victim himself. In 
this instance, he says he wheeled 
away just as Little Apples entered 
the tenement, and two Luciano 
gunmen did the actual killing. “I 
heard the shots and kept on 
walking.” 

He went straight home. “After 
all,” he points out, “I was just mar¬ 
ried a couple of months, and I 
didn’t want Mildred to think 1 was 
already starting to fool around.” 

Lucky’s Number 

Not long after this contract, Va- 
lachi’s slot-machine operation came 
to an abrupt end. A new mayor, 
Fiorello La Guardia, had vowed 
to run the racket out of the city. 
Frank Costello fought back, and his 
political influence was such that he 
actually obtained a court order re- 
straining La Ciuardia from interfer¬ 
ing with the machines. But the 
mayor ignored the order and sent 
police squads around town smashing 
them wherever they were found. 

A bit nonplussed at this “illegal” 
act, Costello gave up and moved his 
operation to New Orleans. Having 
lost their main source of income, 
Valachi and Doyle asked Genovese 
for permission to enter the lucrative 
numbers racket. It was granted. 
The policy game, as it is some¬ 
times called, is perhaps the simplest 
form of mass gambling ever de¬ 
vised. 

All the better has to do is 
pick a .three-digit number from 
000 to 999, and then wait to see if 


it matches the day’s winning com¬ 
bination—a three digit number 
generally picked from certain race¬ 
track pari-mutuel figures. The 
mathematical odds against winning 
are, of course, 1,000 to i, but the 
pay-off is never more than 600 to i. 

Always a favourite among the 
lower-income groups, the game be¬ 
gan to receive serious attention from 
the organized underworld immedi¬ 
ately after Prohibition was repealed. 
It has continued to blossom as a 
racket ever since, and today it is esti¬ 
mated to be taking in upwards of 
250 million dollars annually in New, 
York City alone. 

It is unquestionably the chief 
source of police bribery. In a single 
precinct there may be 15 or 20 
locations where numbers bets are 
handled; to operate just one of them 
without police interference can re¬ 
quire pay-offs amounting to 2,000 
dollars a month. 

Genovese’s blessing was necessary 
before Valachi could be admitted 
into the organized structure of the 
numbers racket. While some inde¬ 
pendent or, as Valachi calls them, 
“outlaw” banks remained, they 
were unable to participate in the 
fixed winning numbers that the 
organization periodically arranged, 
and were often fleeced by these 
fixes. 

At the time Valachi entered the. 
numbers game, the winning combi¬ 
nation was taken from the pari¬ 
mutuel figures at New York tracks. 
These could not be rigged, but the 
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racing season around New York 
then was much shorter than it is 
now. 

Once it was over, the winning 
combination was drawn from the 
betting totals at other tracks which 
the underworld had infiltrated. 

Valachi could not conceal his plea¬ 
sure in reminiscing about one of 
these fixes—“I’ll never forget that 
first number, 66i; we won 7,000 
dollars and had a swell Christmas” 
—but generally he preferred to 
dwell on the headaches of the policy 
game. 

Once he had to make a pay-off of 
8,400 dollars, and was almost forced 
out of the racket. But Luciano 
arranged for 10,000 dollars in work¬ 
ing capital on the condition that he 
accept new partners. 

The operation flourished and 
built up a 60,000 dollar bankroll 
with a daily betting volume of 
around 5,000 dollars. Out of this, 
Valachi began drawing 1,250 dollars 
a week as his share. 

During these days, Valachi learn¬ 
ed how valuable his membership of 
the Cosa Nostra could be. A large 
portion of the numbers racket in 
Harlem then belonged to Dutch 
Schultz, who ran his own private 
underworld empire. But the in¬ 
credibly brutal “Dutchman,” for all 
his power, was ignorant of internal 
Cosa Nostra affairs. 

He did not know, for example, 
that Valachi was a memoer. 
Neither, unfortunately, did one of 
Valachi’s workers, a man named 


Shapiro, who joined two of 
Schultz’s men in an attempt to grab 
a share of Valachi’s racket. 

“Well,” says Valachi, “that was 
the end of Shapiro. He was put in 
an oil drum full of cement and 
dumped in the river. I guess he’s 
still there.” 

The idea of dividing up the 
Dutchman’s empire had always ap¬ 
pealed to Luciano, but he was not 
able to make his move until a New 
York City jury began looking into 
Schultz’s connexion with the num¬ 
bers racket. An up-and-coming 
Justice Department attorney named 
Thomas Dewey was brought in as 
a special prosecutor. Schultz was 
furious and made plans to assassi¬ 
nate Dewey. 

That gave Luciano the chance he 
had been waiting for. He found al¬ 
most universal agreement among 
underworld chieftains that if 
Schultz were allowed to murder 
Dewey, it could trigger off exaedy 
the kind of all-out drive against 
organized crime that they were 
anxious to avoid. Schultz had to be 
liquidated. 

So, on October 23, 1935, Dutch 
was shot down in a bar by three 
of Lepke Buchalter’s gunmen. As 
Valachi noted, “Charley. Lucky fig¬ 
ured it was best all round that the 
Dutchman’s own kind took care of 
him.” 

Luciano’s strategy seemed flaw¬ 
less, and a sense of well-being fii- 
tered through the Cosa Nostra. 
Luciano and Genovese took over 
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Schultz’s huge numbers bank, and 
Valachi’s operation prospered to the 
extent that he did not mind the-ad¬ 
ditional “ice,” or police pay-offs, 
that expansion entailed. 

But Dutch Schultz got in a last 
snigger from beyond the grave. 
Dewey, deprived of Schultz as a 
target, now focused his attention on 
Luciano, and managed to convict 
him on multiple counts stemming 
from another racket—compulsory 
prostitution. In 1936, Luciano was 
sentenced to 30 to 50 years in prison. 
For Valachi, it was a considerable 
loss. “Why did it have to be Charley 
Lucky,?” he asks. “I was getting 
closer to him, and everything was 
going swell for me.” 


To make matters worse, Dewey 
now named Genovese “King of the 
Rackets,” and began probing into 
his affairs. To Vito, it appeared an 
excellent time to drop out of sight 
for a while. In 1937, he boarded a 
ship for Italy. “Well,” Valachi says, 
“with Charley Lucky gone, and 
then Vito, I must say it was a shock 
to all of us.” 

The Loan Shark 

Frank Costello now became act¬ 
ing boss of the Luciano family, a 
fact that would have serious reper¬ 
cussions for Valachi. It was not that 
he had any personal difficulty with 
Costello. 

“Frank,” he notes, “was a 
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peaceful guy.” But Costello was les^ 
interested in “family” matters than 
in taking care of his booming enter¬ 
prises—slot machines, bookmaking 
and gambling. He also had legiti¬ 
mate interests in oil, property and a 
liquor distributorship. 

Valachi was sure of one thing: he 
would now brave to depend largely 
on himself. Taking some of his 
profits from the numbers, he began 
loan-sharking, a Cosa Nostra racket 
which has become a rnulti-million- 
dollar operation. 

“How did I start? Well, von 
make one or twodoans, and every¬ 
body wants one. If you gave to 
everybody who wanted money, 
you’d have to l>e the Bank of Rome! 


The loans went for 20 per cent in¬ 
terest, which is what we call vigor- 
ish, 

“Take an example: you loan out 
1,000 dollars and the guy is sup¬ 
posed to pay back 100 dollars a week 
for 12 weeks. The 200 dollars you 
make is the vigorish. 

“There has been a lot of stuff in 
the papers about shylocking, mean¬ 
ing all the rough stuff. All I can tell 
you is some guys did it their way, I 
did it mine. I tried to run it as a 
‘business. I’m not looking to beat 
up somebody. I was in shylocking 
for years, and I always collected on 
every loan. The reason is I was care¬ 
ful who I dealt with. 

“1 didn’t do much business with 
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businessmen—you know, legitimate 
guys. A businessman after a while 
starts to think about all the interest 
he’s paying. After one loan he comes 
for another, and he gets in deeper 
and deeper. 

The next thing you know he’s 
running to the law. It’s the same 
with working people. Those are 
the ones you got to use force with. 

“At one time I had around 150 
regular customers. 1 got rid of the 
ones that were headaches and kept 
the ones that were no trouble— 
bookmakers, numbers runners, guys 
in illegal stuff, maybe some saloon 
keepers. Most of these people get in 
the habit of reborrowing before they 
pay up.’’ 

That, Valachi learned, was where 
the real windfall lay. In a reloan the 
loan shark simply deducts what is 
still owed him before advancing 
more money, but charges interest 
for the entire amount that has been 
requested. The practical effect is 
that the interest rate soars, before 
long, in partnership with a friend, 
Valachi had 60,000 dollars working 
for him “out in the street.’’ 

The loan-sharking operation in¬ 
advertently led Valachi into an area 
which has become a Cosa Nostra 
speciality—the penetration of legiti¬ 
mate businesses. 

Instead of trying to squeeze 
money out of one client who had 
defaulted on a loan, Valachi ac¬ 
cepted the man’s invitation to take 
over a half-interest in a restaurant. 
Ah offer from another debtor 
ioS 


brought him a half-interest in a 
dress-manufacturing company. 

“I look over the factory, and it 
looks pretty good to me. The next 
thing I got to worry about is the 
union, so I go down to the garment 
district to see one of the Dio [ Dio- 
guardij brothers. They are in Luc- 
chese’s family, and they are sup¬ 
posed to straighten out any trouble 
with the union. ‘Don’t worry, wc 
can handle it,’ they told me. I was in 
the dress business about 12 years. If 
any union organizer came around, 
all I had to do was call up Johnny or 
lorn my lf)io, and all my troubles 
were over.’’ 

Valachi now had a tax cover to 
explain his livelihood. With the 
restaurant, the dress factory, the 
numbers gam^ and loan-sharking, 
his future looked bright. He dc 
cided to “take it easy for a while and 
stay away from the racket guys.’’ 

% 

In the Money 

The most immediate effect of the 
Second World War upon Valachi 
was to end his resolve to stay away 
from “mob guys.’’ Suddenly, he re 
calls, he had pressing economic 
problems. 

“The numbers and the loan¬ 
sharking go dead on me. There i*- 
plenty of money and plenty of jobs 
around, so who needs to borrow: 
Most people only play the number;* 
when times arc bad and they 
need money.” He had already sold 
his interest in his restaurant. 
Only the dress factory profited 
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by the war, shifting production 
from its normal line to military 
orders. 

Valachi’s financial difficulties 
were solved soon enough. For the 
Cosa Nostra the war, like every¬ 
thing else, was simply a situation 
to exploited. With a host of 
shortages necessitating rationing 
and price control, a booming black 
market developed. 

It was not quite the bonanza^that 
Prohibition had provided, but the 
same classic mix was present for 
the organized world to fatten on: 
the illegal sale of a commodity— 
meat, sugar, petrol, and so on—to a 
public that was too often a willing 
accomplice. 

This combination assured not 
only huge, tax-free profits, but also 
little risk. Valachi specialized in 
petrol-ration stamps, and from mid- 
1942 until 1945 he made about 
200,000 dollars without any inter¬ 
ference from the law. The stamps 
were obtained by breaking into 
local branches of the Office of 
Price Administration. This job was 
usually performed by independent 
gangs which sold in bulk to Cosa 
Nostra dealers. Then soldiers like 
Valachi sold the stamps to petrol 
stations. 

Profits on “black petrol” amount¬ 
ed to only a few cents a gallon, but 
the volume was enormous. Every 
day throughout the war, at least 2-5 
million gallons were diverted to 
illegal use. It was next to impossible 
for anyone to cope with the alliance 
208 


formed by the racketeer, the station 
owner and the conniving driver. 

In addition, a thriving trade de¬ 
veloped in used ration stamps. Once 
turned in by petrol stations and 
garages, they were supposed to be 
burned. But very few were, Valachi 
declares. The Cosa Nostra simply 
infiltrated the incineration centres, 
retrieved the stamps, and sold them 
a second time. 

With his black-market profits, 
Valachi was able to purchase an¬ 
other restaurant. But one night early 
in 1945 he received a telephone call 
that would have profound implica¬ 
tions for the Cosa Nostra. 

“Hey, Joe, did you hear the 
news.? Vito’s coming back!” 

“Plenty of Trouble” 

Genovese had prospered in Italy, 
where he had become a favourite of 
Mussolini by contributing a great 
deal of tAoney to the Fascist Party. 
But, predictably, when the Allied 
armies swept through the country he 
did an about-face by offering his 
services as an interpreter and an 
informer. 

In time, he received a number 
of letters from American officers ex¬ 
tolling his virtues. One declared that 
he was “absolutely honest and had 
exposed several cases of bribery and 
black-market operations.” In fact, 
Genovese himself was the master¬ 
mind of a vast black-market ring in 
Naples, and his information only 
served to eliminate competition. 

It was Sergeant Orange Dickey, a 
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conscientious agent of the U.S. 
Army’s Criminal Investigation 
Division, who finally caught up 
with Genovese. In August 1944, 
acting on information about the 
Italian black market, he arrested 
Genovese. 

At the time, Dickey did not know 
who his prisoner really was. Then, 
in November, he received word 
from the FBI that Genovese was 
wanted on a murder charge in New 
York. 

It was a strong case. The key wit¬ 
ness against Don Vito was a Cosa 
Nostra gunman named Ernest “The 
Hawk” Rupolo, who had been in¬ 
volved in a Genovese contract in 
1934. Backing him up—New York 


State law required a corroborating 
witness—was Peter LaTempa, a 
petty crook. Brooklyn’s Assistant 
District Attorney, Julius Helfand 
was waiting to prosecute as soon as 
Dickey could bring Genovese to the 
States. 

Vito used all the pressure he could 
to remain in Italy. He offered 
Dickey a quarter of a million dollars 
in cash to “forget” about him. 
When Dickey refused, Genovese 
told him that he would regret it. 

Then, just as Dickey had ar¬ 
ranged transportation by military 
vehicles, Vito’s demeanour abrupt¬ 
ly changed. “Kid,” he said, “you 
are doing me the biggest favour 

Continued on page aij 
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anyone, has ever done. You are 
taking me home.” 

Genovese had good reason to be 
confident, because the Cosa Nostra 
had moved swiftly to destroy the 
case against him. In January 1945, 
Peter LaTempa was found dead in 
his cell. An autopsy showed that he 
had enough poison in his system “to 
kill eight horses.” 

After Genovese arrived in the 
United States, prosecutor Helfand 
tried to find more evidence but was 
finally forced to admit that he had 
no case. “The Hawk,” who had 
been held on a charge of attempted 
murder, was released as a reward 
for his co-operation, although he 
was warned that he was virtually 
committing suicide by leaving 
prison. 

For more than 18 years he lived 
in terror. Then, in 1964, he disap¬ 
peared. Three weeks later, his tight¬ 
ly bound corpse broke loose from 
some concrete weights and bobbed 
to the surface of New York’s 
Jamaica Bay. His body was punc¬ 
tured with ice-pick wounds, and the 
back of his head had been blown 
off. 

After his return, Genovese moved 
swiftly to regain the loyalty of his 
soldiers, but found that he could 
not immediately displace Frank 
Costello as acting boss. The situation 
Was complicated by the uncertain 
shadow cast by his old protector, 
Charley Lucky. 

Luciano had been paroled after 
the war under circumstances never 


fully explained to the public. He 
was deported to Italy, but soon 
turned up in Cuba with a residence 
visa in perfect order. From this base, 
just 90 miles from the United States, 
he began to dominate the Cosa 
Nostra again. Washington, after 
failing to persuade Havana that 
Luciano should be deported, threat¬ 
ened to cut off all shipments of 
medical drugs to Cuba. Only then 
was Charley Lucky sent back to 
Italy. 

Before leaving, Luciano assured 
Genovese of his support, but even 
then Costello remained a problem. 
He was held in high regard by most 
Cosa Nostra bosses because of his 
money-making talents, and he had 
strong backing. 

Even in his own family, Geno¬ 
vese at first could count on only 
two of his six “crews” for support 
in a showdown. Outwardly, he 
kept his composure. But privately, 
according to Valachi, he raged at 
his position. “It is easy to see that 
sooner or later there was going to 
be plenty of trouble,” Valachi 
observed. 

But Genovese was not able to 
make his move until the early 1950s. 
By then, Valachi had joined the 
fashionable flow of mobsters to the 
suburbs. He, Mildred and Donald," 
a son born in 1936, had moved to 
a house north of New York. Geno¬ 
vese himself had advised Valachi on 
this change. 

“It’s different from living in the 
city,” he said. “Give to the Boy 
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Scouts and all the charities. Try to 
make it to church. Don’t fool 
around with the local girls.” 

Donald had no knowledge of his 
father’s criminal life. “I’ll say one 
thing,” Valachi notes. “I am a 
happy man that I brought up my kid 
naive, so he wouldn’t be in the life 
I was.” 

Those were nervous days for Va¬ 
lachi. Genovese was now ready to 
make his bid for absolute power, 
and violence was in the air. “I 
had lost the key to my house,” 
Valachi remembers. “I would come 
home in the wee hours. It would be 
very quiet, and I would stand in 
front of my door and hold my 
shoulders tight, expecting a shotgun 
blast. It seemed like hours until 
Mildred opened the door.” 

Cosa Nostra Conclave 

Genovese had found a weakness 
in CosteUo’s armour, and with pa¬ 
tient cunning he began to exploit it. 
His target was one of Costello’s 
most powerful supporters and closest 
friends, William (Willie Moore) 
Moretti, a member of the old 
Luciano family who ran a variety 
of rackets in northern New Jersey. 

By 1950, Moretti had a personal 
problem that was becoming a matter 
of concern to his fellow chieftains in 
the Cosa Nostra. 

He was suffering from advanced 
syphilis, and it was getting to his 
brain; There were intervals when 
be babbled crazily about things 
better left unsaid, and during these 


periods Costello put him under 
medical care. 

But he was unable to prevent 
Moretti’s appearance before the 
national crime hearings conducted 
by Senator Estes Kefauver. In the 
course of his ramblings on the 
stand, the sick mobster often 
seemed on the verge of saying 
something damaging. 

“Vito,” recounts Valachi, “is like 
a fox. He takes his time. He wants 
everything to be legal. He starts 
spreading talk among us that Frank 
Costello is right about a lot of 
things, but he is wrong about this. 
He says it is sad about Willie, but 
if he is allowed to keep talking he is 
going to get us all in a jam. After 
the seed has been planted, it natur¬ 
ally grows, and soon there is 
agreement in the Commissione — 
meaning all the bosses—that Vito 
is rieht.” 


was 


le contract to murder Moretti 
“open,” “Whoever has the 


chance will hit Willie,” Valachi 
explains. 

The opportunity fell, as it hap¬ 
pened, to Johnny Robiletto, who 
had once been a partner in Valachi’s 
loan-sharking racket. On October 4, 
1951, Robiletto and “a couple of 
other members” gunned down Mo¬ 
retti in a New Jersey restaurant. 

“Willie had a hell of a funeral— 
lots of cars and flowers,” says Va¬ 
lachi. “After it was over, Genovese 
even said, ‘Lord have mercy on 
his soul’ There it is, I said to my¬ 
self. Vito has found his opening, 
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and now he’s off and running.” 

In the next few years, Genovese 
consolidated his power, winning 
back the loyalty of his former lieu¬ 
tenants until he was once again in 
command of his 450-man family. 
While he had shouldered Costello 
aside as acting boss, he now yearned 
for the old title of Capo di tutti 
Capi, Boss of all Bosses. But Cos¬ 
tello still stood in the way, tsar of a 
huge gambling empire independent 
of the family, and a figure still held 
in respect by other bosses. Genovese 
determined to get rid of him. 

At about II p.m. on May 2, 1957, 
Costello arrived at his apartment 
building west of Central Park. As 
he walked across the lobby, he heard 
a voice say, “This is for you, 
Frank!” 

Costello turned just as a shot was 
fired. Blood streaming down his 
face, he was taken to a hospital, 
where it was found that the bullet 
had only creased his skull. 

With Costello still alive, Genovese 
had to face the likelihood of a 
“come-back.” The day after the 
shooting, he took to his New Jersey 
home with some 40 loyal soldiers 
for protection. There he summoned 
all the family lieutenants for a 
show of loyalty. All but one, who 
was later murdiered for his failure to 
appear, showed up. 

Genovese blandly declared that 
he had been forcea to take drastic 
action only because Costello was 
.aettially plotting to kill him. Then 
be officially confirmed himself a« 
ii6 


the head of the old Luciano family. 
“Who was going to argue?” Va- 
lachi comments dryly. 

Costello’s come-back never materi¬ 
alized. Even though he had survived 
the shooting, he was effectively re¬ 
moved as a Genovese rival. There 
remained, however, one more 
serious threat to Genovese. Albert 
Anastasia, a vicious Cosa Nostra 
boss and absolute ruler of the 
Brooklyn waterfront, began to talk 
about leading a fight to reinstate 
Costello. (“Everyone knows that 
Albert was a Mad Flatter,” Valachi 
remarks. “With him it was always 
kill, kill, kill!”) 

Vito managed to convince one of 
Anastasia’s lieutenants. Carlo Gam- 
bino, that they would both benefit 
from Anastasia’s death. On October 
25, 1957, while Anastasia was relax¬ 
ing under a pile of hot towels in a 
hotel barber’s shop in Manhattan, 
two guilmen walked in, drew 
pistols, and riddled him with 
bullets. 

There were and are between 25 
and 30 Cosa Nostra families with an 
estimated membership of 5,000 men 
across the United States. Among 
them, Anastasia’s murder touched 
raw nerves. What was Genovese up 
to? And where was he going to 
stop? Sensing this unrest, Vito called 
for the biggest Cosa Nostra conclave 
in history. It took place in the up¬ 
state hamlet of Apalachin, New 
York, just three weeks after Anas¬ 
tasia was laid to rest. 

Genovese was prepared to explain 
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away the murder of Anastasia and 
the attempted murder of Costello, 
and to submit a detailed agenda for 
discussion. But the meeting never 
got under way. 

An alert New York State police¬ 
man had noted the arrival of an un¬ 
usual number of black limousines 
full of suspicious passengers. When 
he decided to set up a roadblock, the 
Cosa Nostra members panicked. 
Some tried to brazen their way otit 
by car and were apprehended; 
others were captured fleeing 
through the woods. Of some no 
delegates from all sections of the 
country, 6o were stopped by the 
police dragnet. 

“I’ll tell you the reaction of us sol¬ 
diers when we heard about the 
raid,” Valachi says. “There they arc, 
running through the woods like 
rabbits, throwing away money 
and guns. So who are they kidding 
when they say we got to respect 
them.^” Despite this humiliation, 
Genovese had h’.s way. His explana¬ 
tions were later accepted at a series 
of smaller gatherings around the 
country. 

As far as Don Vito was con¬ 
cerned, however, it was all for 
naught. Within a year, he was con¬ 
victed in a narcotics case and sen¬ 
tenced to 15 years, the first boss 
since Luciano to be put in prison. 

The Wrong Man 

If Valachi had not made a 
serious mistake during these turbu¬ 
lent years, he might be a soldier in 
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good standing today. But, in 1952, 
he began to deal in heroin. 

Four years later, he was convicted 
on a narcotics charge. Released on 
bail pending an appeal, he became 
a free man again when his con¬ 
viction was reversed because the 
statute of limitations in his case had 
run out. 

From then on, however, the 
Bureau of Narcotics kept a sharp 
eye on Valachi. In 1959, he was 
arrested again, and this time given 
15 years and sent to the Atlanta 
penitentiary, where Cienovese was 
serving his time. 

According to Valachi, there were 
“about 90 mob guys” in the prison. 
Genovese was their absolute ruler, 
the arbiter of all disputes, the dis¬ 
penser of all favours. No one dared 
address him unless permission was 
first granted; men literally backed 
away after speaking to him. 

At first, ©on Vito gave Valachi 
the cold shoulder in piison. Since 
Genovese deigned to come out of his 
cell only two evenings a week, it 
took some time for Valachi to ar¬ 
range a meeting. 

When he did, he learned that 
Genovese believed that one of his 
lieutenants, Tony Bender, had gone 
behind his back on several nar¬ 
cotics deals, and that Valachi 
had joined him. Valachi defended 
himself vigorously, and apparent¬ 
ly convinced Genovese that he 
had had no part in any of Bender’s 
deals. 

Then, in August 1961, Valachi 
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Rodafarin a new concept 
in Rodent control. Based 
on world's most potent, 
most widely used raticide 
warfarin (Anti-Coagulant), 
versatile Rodafarin Kills 
Rats ... al| rats . . . and 
mice too. Has raised stan¬ 
dard to be expected -- 95% 
to 100% kill. Rodafarin Kills 
painlessly, internal haemorr¬ 
hage... No warning... Rodafarin 
most humane rat poison yet... 

None safer for higher mammals ... 
prefered for use in Poultry and Livestock 
farms, Food factories, Warehouses, 
Ships, Homes, Offices, Factories ... 
Everywhere ... Astounding results 
in Farms and Fields too. For full 
diet programme Rodafarin is 
available as mastermix for 
both Dry baits and water 
soluble baits ... Ready 
to use bait too. No bait 
shyness ... No avoi¬ 
dance . .. Rats love 
Rodafarin so much 
they would die 
for it...Infact 
they do! 
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Pest Control (India) 

Private Ltd 

36, YUSUF BUILDING, POST BOX NO. 1510, 
MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, BOMBAY 1 (BR) 

Branches. 

Allahabad, Bangalore, Baroda, Calcutta, Calicut, Cochin, Coimbator©! 
Hyderabad, Kakinada, Lucknow, Madras, Mangaloie, New Delhi, Poon 
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The pharmaceutical 
industry saves lives. 
Helping it is Kesophane. 

Vital drugs and medicines are here to protect health—and in 

certain cases, save life ■ But they themselves need protection— Kesophane is available as 
from contaminants like moisture and dirt, dust and grease Plain Transparent and also 

■ That's why the pharmaceutical industry *is making increasing Heat Sealed and Moisture 

use of Kesophane, the wonder wrapping material ■ How would Proof. Either way, it is the 
Kesophane help ^ ■ Kesophane protects products against dust, ideal wrapping material for 
grease, moisture, oil and other contaminants ■ Yet it is pharmaceutical products, tex- 
absolutely transparent to display any product to advantage confectionery, cigars 

■ And It IS available in a number of colours, is easily printable, j bi«ruit« taa 

easy to handle and strong. ■ To top it all, Kesophane works /JJe. 

efficiently on high speed wrapping machines 
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was suddenly yanked out of Atlanta 
and returned to New York to face 
another narcotics conspiracy charge. 
The following February, he was 
sentenced to an additional 20 years. 
Almost immediately, he was again 
brought to New York for question¬ 
ing by the Narcotics Bureau. Vala- 
chi refused to talk. But one piece of 
news unnerved him. An agent told 
him that I’ony Bender had been 
murdered, and that he was next on 
(ienovcsc’s list. 

Valachi returned to Atlanta again, 
(jcnovesc at first seemed cordial, 
and invited him'to use one of the 
empty hunks in his cell. Valachi 
soon noted, however, that Genovese 
became increasingly cool, and that 
other members of the Cosa Nostra 
began to shun him. 

One day, Joseph “Joe Beck” Di 
Palermo, “who ain’t even speaking 
to me,” offered Valachi a steak 
sandwich. Fe.irful of being pois¬ 
oned, Valachi threw it away. When 
another mobster showed an unchar¬ 
acteristic interest in his cleanliness, 
he began to avoid the shower room, 
a favoured spot in prison to corner 
a victim. A few nights later, Geno¬ 
vese solemnly gave him the “kiss of 
death.” 

After that, all pretence stopped. 
The next day, convict-mobster Vito 
Agueci, surrounded by a gang of 
Cienovese soldiers, hurled a stream 
of curses at him in Italian, calling 
him a “rat,” meaning squealer. 

Valachi, sensing a trap, ig¬ 
nored him and returned to his.cell. 


Not even Cienovese, he says, could 
mask his surprise at seeing him 
alive. 

The following morning Valachi 
requested solitary confinement, but 
on June 22 he was ordered back into 
the prison proper. That day, he 
walked round the prison yard like 
a mechanical man. 

Suddenly a man resembling Di 
Palermo walked by, and Valachi 
remembered something Di Palermo 
had sneered at him before he 
went into solitary : “Hey, Joe, how 
do vou stand with the old man 

j 

now?” Then Valachi picked up the 
piece of construction pipe and killed 
the wrong man. 

“All Alone in This World” 

I MRST met Joseph Valachi on 
January 6, 1966, at the District of 
Columbia jail in Washington, DC. 
To reach him, I first had to pass 
muster at an electronically con¬ 
trolled gate. 7 ’hcn 1 was escorted 
past a scries of checkpoints and 
heavy steel doors by one of the 
prison guards assigned to be with 
Valachi around the clock. 

Valachi spent most of his time in 
a narrow room at one end of the 
death-house corridor on the jail’s 
top floor. It was in this room, next 
to a cell containing an electric chair, 
that I visited him 22 times, from q 
to 5 hours at a stretch. 

My assignment had been clearly 
established. In 1964, Valachi had 
been urged by the Justice Depart¬ 
ment to write the storv of his 

/ 
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underworld career. Publication of 
his story, it was argued, might bene¬ 
fit law enforcement by combating 
public indifference and encouraging 
other informers to come forward. 
Valachi went to work, and for 13 
months he wrote, churning out 
more than 300,000 words in a 
manuscript that totalled 1,180 pages. 
In December 1965, I was selected to 
edit it. 

When news of the project IcaTced 
out, however, a number of Italian- 
American groups launched a mas¬ 
sive campaign to halt publication of 
Valachi’s book. The opening gun 
was fired by the newspaper II Pro- 
gresso, which asked in an editorial 
whether the purpose of publication 
was to perpetuate the “kind of 
image of criminality associated with 
the many Italian names in Valachi’s 
testimony.” 

The best answer to this came 
from Valachi himself. 

“What are they yelling about?” 
he asked me. “I’m not writing 
about Italians. I’m writing about 
mob guys!” 

On February i, 1966, a delegation 
of twelve Itahan-Americans, in¬ 
cluding four Congressmen, met in 
Washington with Attorney-General 
Nicholas Katzenbach and other 
Justice Department officials. They 
demanded that publication be 
stopped and threatened to take up 
the matter with the White House. 

The late Senator Robert Kennedy 
offered me little encouragement 
when I discussed the situation 


with him. “They are going to go to 
Johnson,” he said. “It’s an easy 
way for him to get them on the 
hook. lie’ll tell Nick to kill the 
book, and Nick isn't going to argue 
with him.” 

Later that month, the Justice 
Department began action to enjoin 
me from “disseminating or pub¬ 
lishing” the manuscript. 

Valachi was moved to the federal 
prison in Milan, Michigan. Then, 
on April ii, just five days after he 
was told the deal was off, he ripped 
the electric cord from his radio, 
stepped into his shower stall, 
knotted one end of the cord to the 
shower head, and tried to hang him¬ 
self. 

That he failed was pure chance: 
a badly finished metal disc on the 
shower head sliced through the cord 
under the weight of Valachi’s body. 

All his adult life Valachi had been 
conditioned to the belief that the 
C^osa Nostra was invincible. When 
he defied it, the idea that his story 
would be published was proof to 
him that he might have been wrong, 
that there were forces in the country 
beyond its reach. Now, from hi.s 
standpoint at least, it seemed as 
though not even the government of 
the United States could withstand 
the power of the Cosa Nostra. 

I had been denied further acce.ss 
to Valachi once he was in Milan, but 
an exception was now made in the 
hope that I might help dissuade him 
from trying to take his life again. 
When I saw him, he was still a I 
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Wc do not make or fly Jets or Rockets 
yet we are interested in leng-ths. 


The problem was to produce lengths after lengths of nylon yam 
free from any defect Our customers wanted nylon yarn suitable for high¬ 
speed warp knitting machines where as many as 110 lakh metres of 
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stopped on all the four widths. Only a perfect yarn was the solution. 

After months and months of cease 
less effort, research and experi 
mentation, our experts found the 
answer. We produced 40 denier 
Extra Dull Nylon Yarn and gave it 
a trial run on one of our customers’ 
machine. The result was most 
gratifying for all - (Modipton as well as 
the customers). Modipon yarn travelled without 
breakage on the warping machine on an average a 
distance greater than that between Modinagar and London. 

Nylon yarn is cur business. W 

want. At Modipon wc engineer yarn according to specific end-use 
requirements. 
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bewildered man. “I don’t under¬ 
stand,” he said. “From doing right, 
all of a sudden. I’m doing wrong.” 

It was the last time I was per¬ 
mitted to visit him, and I told him 
that I would do everything in my 
power to see that his story was told. 
After a long court battle, in the 
autumn of 1967 I was finally told 
that I could publish the material I 
had gathered. 

In July 1968, Valachi was trans¬ 
ferred to the Federal Correctional 
Institution in La Tuna, Texas. 
Concerning his career in the Cosa 
Nostra, he once wrote to me: 

“Naturally, if I could do my life 
over again 1 would. Now I am all 
alone in this world. I do not write 
to my wife and my son, ns they will 
have nothing to do with me, and I 
don’t blame them.” 

Vito Genovese, the most power¬ 
ful Capo, will be eligible for release 
from prison in February 1970. But 
he faces a serious problem. It was a 
member of his family who con¬ 
firmed, once and for all, the exist¬ 
ence of the Cosa Nostra and whose 
revelations spurred a federal law- 
enforcement campaign against it 


w 

that continues to this day. More¬ 
over, it was Genovese’s baseless 
charge that Valachi was an informer 
that ultimately caused Valachi to 
talk. Now Genovese will have to try 
to explain this away to his fellow 
bosses. 

Today, organized crime is Amer¬ 
ica’s biggest business. According ir, 
the Justice Department it grosses 
more than 40,000 million dollars a 
year. 

The Cosa Nostra remains the 
dominant ‘force in crime, and its 
drain on the U.S. economy is so 
great that if its illegal profits were 
reported and taxed this year, the 
nation could have a ten per cent 
tax reduction instead of the present 
surcharge. 

Much of the society’s strength, 
however, rested on its elusive, 
shadowy nature. Now the mystique 
of secrecy lhat made it seem omni¬ 
potent to its membership has been 
shattered for ever. Since Valachi 
talked—and lived—other members 
have talked about the organization. 
In this one respect the Cosa Nostra 
will never be the same. the end 


Musical Score 

Pianist Artur Schnabel took bad reviews to heart. Once, after a 
concert, he was slated by a leading critic for his rendering of Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight Sonata.” It was 2 a.m. when Schnabel read the review. Stung, 
he phoned the critic and shouted: “Who arc you to say that Schnabel 
played the Moonlight poorly? I say he was superb.” 

“Who’s speaking?” demanded the critic, half asleep. 

“This is Beethoven,” snapped Schjjjabcl, and hung up. —b.g. 
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Entertaining is so much more friendlier with Coca- 
Cola. Share its crisp, lively taste. The taste you never 
get tired of. Fun...food...everything goes better with 
Coca-Cola. Because Coca-Cola refreshes you best. 
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years of History! 


A most important arcbaeologi- 
caf excavotion is under way 
iN JERUSALEM. 


O N THE SITE of the original 
city, known as the City of 
David, a tremendously im¬ 
portant and exciting archaeological 
excavation is under way on a 
major scale. 

Some of the most exciting scien¬ 
tific contributions to knowledge 
are being made today through 
archaeology. Now, on the very site 
of the original Jerusalem, called 
3,000 years ago the City of David, 
buried history is coming to life. 

You'll want to read the eye¬ 
opening article, profusely illustra¬ 
ted in full colour, in th$ April PLAIN 
TRUTH. And other articles in follow¬ 
ing issues, reporting the progress 
of this history-making "BIG DIG," 
reporting findings as they are 
uncovered. 

The PLAIN TRUTH is the world- 
news, human-experience magazine 
read by more than five million, 
world-wide, it is published by Am¬ 
bassador College, with campuses 
at Pasadena, California; Big Sandy, 
Texas; • and St. Albans, England. 

This major excavation, now in full 
progress, is the project of the Israel 
Exploration Society and Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, jointly with 
Ambassador College. 
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ANSWERS* 
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|Oin The PLAIN TRUTH is offered as 
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It Pays to Increase Your Word Power 

By Peter Funk 

Ever been in hot water? 

The right words can bail 
you out. In this list of 
verbs, tick the word or 
phrase you believe is 
nearest in meaning to the 
key word. Answers arc 
on the next page. 


(1) extradite (eks'tra dyte)—A: to add to. (11) shimmer—A: shiver. B; give a 

B: accuse. C: blackmail. D: return a wavering light. C: bedazzle. D: shine 
wanted person. brightly. 

(2) inure (in ure')—A: ignore. B; serve. (12) reproach--A: reject. B; rage at. C: 

C: accustom. D: bore. reprove. D; try again. 



(3) confirm—A: prove. B: verify. C.\ 
encourage. O: impose. 

(4) exorcize (cks' or size)--A: use. B; 
swear. C; profit by. D: expel. 

(5) connive (k6 nyve')—A; conspire. B: 
incite. C: plan. D: deceive. 

(6) desecrate—A: insult. B; profane. C: 
dry out. D: destroy. 

(7) mitigate—A: extend. B: allow for. C: 
lessen. D: judge. 

(8) paraphrase—A; quote. B; shorten. C: 
contradict. D: reword. 


(13) correlate -A: interrelate. B: contrast. 
C: combine. D; fold. 

(14) relinquish (re ling' kwish)—A: 
droop. B: give up. C: desert. D: enjoy. 

(15) incline—A. suggest. B: persuade. C: 
respond. D: tend. 

(16) apportion—A; take p<5Sses8ion of. 
B: oppose. C: divide out. D: procure. 

(17) pauperize (paw' per ize)—A: im¬ 
poverish. B; change. C: make known. 
D: harden. 

(18) abduct—A: defame. B: carry off. C: 
immerse. D: lead. 


(9) circumscribe (sir' kum scribe)—A: (19) sequester (se kwes' ter)—A; set 

outwit. B: digress. C; limit. D: direct. apart. B: deprive. C: foUow. D: give up. 

(10) emit—A: express emotion. B: send (20) renege (r6 neeg')—A: rethink. B; 

forth. C: confess. D: refer. request. C: beseech. D: retract. 
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ANSWERS IX) 

It Pays to 
Increase 
Your Word 
Power 


(1) extradite—D: To return or surrender a 
wanted person; deliver a fugitive <or 
alle^d criminal to another nation at its 
lawful request; as, to extradite a murder 
suspect. Latin ex, “out,” and traditio, 
“act of handing over.” 

(2) inure—C: Accustom to by patient en¬ 
durance; habituate; as, itttsreato hardship. 
Middle English enuren. 

(3) confirm—B; Verify; remove all doubt; 
corroborate; make valid by formal ac¬ 
ceptance; as, to confirm a ministerial ap¬ 
pointment. Latin confirmare, “to streng¬ 
then.” 

(4) exorcize—D: Expel or drive out, as an 
evil spirit; free from an obsession; get 
rid of as if by adjuration; as, to exorcize 
a political concept. Greek exorkizein, “to 
aajure.” 

(5) connive—A: Conspire; shut one’s 
eyes to a wrong; co-operate secretly in 
wrongdoing. Latin connivere, “to close 
the eyes.” 

(6) desecrate—B: Profane; treat sacri¬ 
legiously or irreverently; destroy the 
sacred nature of; as, to desecrate a national 
shrine. Latin de, “away from,” and 
saeratMs, "holy.” 

(7) mitigate—C: Lessen; moderate; alle¬ 
viate; mollify; as, to mitigate grief, pain 
or punishment. L^tinmitigare, “tosoften.” 

(8) paraphrase—D: Reword or restate a 
passage or work, as for clarity; as, to 
parajMrase a poem, Greek: parapbrazein. 

(9) circumscribe—C: Limit; confine 
within bounds; constrict; as, to circtwh 
scribe'^mA hamper pplice activity. Latin 
tireumscriben, “to write or draw around.” 
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(10) emit—B; Send forth; give out; as, to 
emit a loud cry, Latin mittere. 

(11) shimmer—B: Give off a wavering 
light; gleam faintly; glimmer; as, moon¬ 
light shimmering on the water. Old English 
scimerian. 

(12) reproach—C: Reprove; rebuke; ex¬ 
press disapproval of; as, to reproach a 
child for rudeness. Old French reproehier. 

(13) correlate—A: Interrelate; bring into 
mutual relationship; show a relationship 
between; as, to correlate crime and 
poverty. Latitt correlatio. 

(14) relinquish—B: Give up; abandon; 
release; as, to relinquish a claim. Latin 
relinqttere, “to leave behind.” 

(15) incline—D: Tend; have a preference 
for; be disposed to; as, to incline towards 
a scientific career. Latin inclinare, “to 
bend.” 

(16) apportion— C: Divide or distribute 
proportionately; as, to apportion the 
profits. Old French aportionner. 

(17) pauperize—A: Impoverish; reduce 
to penury;%cause to become destitute; 
as, a nation pauperized b> financial 
irresponsibility. Latin pauper, “poor 
man.” 

(18) abduct—B: Carry off (a person) by 
force; kidnap; as, to abduct a key witness. 
Latin abducere, “to lead away.” 

(19) sequester—A: Set apart; segregate, 
seclude; withdraw; as, to sequester funds 
or property. Latin seqmstrare, “to set 
apart.” 

(20) renege—D; Retract; fail to keep a 
promise; break one’s word; as, to 
renege on a pledge. Latin renegare, “to 
deny.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 

20-19 correct. excellent 

(^18-17 correct.good 

16-14 correct.fitir 
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SlgnaFs red stripes contain ‘HexacMorophene’ 
I wMch removes decay-causing germs 

I SIGNAL seeks out decay*cau8ing germs even where 
brushing cannot reach. And SIGNAL protects your teeth 
hours and hours after brushing. Can ordinary 
toothpastes do as much? 
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A QygJlty Ptoduet by HfNlHJSTAN L&fift 
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Blnny's created Marlboroogh-to make you look different I 


Binny's Marlborough is 
the exclusive 'TereneVCotton 
Suiting that gives an 
immaculate look with its 
plain shades, checks and 
designs. What’s more, 
it washes easily, dries 
quickly, needs 
minimum ironingl 
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LARGEST SELLING 
‘TERENE’/ COTTON SUITING 




Don't merely go by say-so. Or just by past 
reputation. Really satisfy yourself that you're 
buying the best there Is. ■ It's fairly certain 
you too—like the many other hard-to-convince 
people—will choose the Blue Star Air Condi¬ 
tioner. For 9 very excellent reasons I ■ That's 
because our chaps—at the factory and the 
B3 service centres all over the country—are 
great triers. They work their hearts out. To 
give you the kind of room air conditioner and 
back-up service that satisfy most. ■ Call Blue 
Star or your nearest dealer today. But, 
we suggest, be difficult. And after you're really 
convinced take a look at the Bitie Star Air 
Conditioner. Its looks would win any beauty 
Competition hands down. And your heart toot 


Two Models: 1 h.p. A Ijl- h.p. 

BLUE ST AR—y/rff in ciimntt control 
those many yoors... and still loading 

BOMBAY: Band Box House, Prabhadevl 
CALCUTTA: 7 Here Street 
NBW OILHI: I/23B Asai All Road 
MADRAS: 23/24 Second Line Beach 
KANPUR: 14/40 Civil Lines 
HYDERABAD : 7-1-21 Bepumpel 
JAMSHEDPUR: IB Kaiser Bungalow, 

Oindli Road 
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For your home, get OECOLAM—the deco¬ 
rative laminate that looks beautiful and 
stays that way. it shrugs off everyday 
stains, burns and scratches. 

Perfect for surfacing tables, sideboards, 
cabinets, etc. A fabulous variety of patterns 
and colours to choose from, oecolam- 
8ACKEO BY WORLD-FAMOUS BAKELiTE 
XYLONITE LIMITED OF ENGLAND —THE 
PEOPLE WHO PIONEERED PLASTICS. 


DECORATIVE LAMINATES 

‘"beauty that stays young 



Decolam 
doesiftjust 
look beautifui, 
it stays beautil 















WEST COAST PAPER Shreoniwas Houae, Waudby Road, Bombay-1 
















Yes, You can, provided you entrust 
ydtir personal matters such as pay¬ 
ment of Insurance premia, house 
rent, children’s school fees, club 
bills and the like to the expert 

A11 you have to do Is to open a 
Savings or Current Account with 
us and give standing instructions to 
deal with these matters. We will do 


the rest for you. 
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NATIONAL 

BANK 

In the service of the nation 
since 1895 
Chairman: S.C.Trlkha 
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An exciting fragrance 
from the South of France in 

NEW Lavender dew 

India's first luxury soap 
with concentrated 
Lavender. 
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A lovely luxurious pamp¬ 
ered feeling during a bath. 

Lavender Dew — a fascinating 
fragrance blended into the cream¬ 
iest soap. Fragrance that thrills 

and intoxicates during your bath— ^ neW Creation of 
fragrance that lingers...lingers... ^ . 

the fragrance of imported French v-aiCUtta L^hemical, 

Lavender i For just Rs. 2.50 p makers of quality toilet soaps 
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Here are three proven products from Goodyear 
to give you and your car added pr^ection, 
greater manoeuverability on any kind of road : 



G8 with tht 
Open 'n' Shut 
tread — 

maximum road 
prtp, positive 
car control on 
any road. 



Super Guahion 
Heavy Duty 
Shock 
Abeorber— 

for better 
cushioning and 
longer car life. 


GO IN SAFETY 



Super 
Brake 
Lining— 
for sure 
and safe 
stopping. 
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Overheard. Over the garden fence: 
“It’s the same every spring. He 
bursts with energy for about three 
hours*.and has a bad back for the rest 
of the year” (.u./’.) . . . Woman com¬ 
plaining about paper dress: “I saw 
another woman wearing a carbon 
copy’’(E.ui Wilson). .. Patient to doctor: 
“How many major European cities in 
21 days am 1 all right lor?" (M.t.) 

Patter. Today a car may be almost 
completely automatic. This leaves your 
mind free to worry about how to make 
the payments {« t.l.) . . . Living in 
the past has one thing in its favour— 
it’s cheaper (CJrit) 

Deadly Wedlock^. Wife, laden with 
packages, to husband: “I’ll tell you 
what nappened to the nest-egg. This 
old hen got tired of sitting on it’’ (Dick 
’turner) . . . Man to marriage counsel¬ 
lor: “She went from Hard-to-Get to 
Hard-tO'Handlc to Hard-to-Takc” 


(Wniter Winchcli) . . . Wife to husband: 
“I think you ought to go to the doctor. 
Other men don’t come home too tired 
to argue’’ (E. Reed) 

It’s an III Wind. Would you describe 
a 24-hour virus as nothing more than 
a flu-by-night.^ (Bert B.-uimmch) . . . Did 
you hear about the country remedy for 
a cold—one crushed newspaper, a few 
sticks of kindling, some logs a match 
for lighting, sit back and enjoy (Dorii 

Robinson) 

Wise Guys. Employer to young man : 
“And what else can you do besides 
graduate?’’ (B. w.) . . . The proud 
owner of a B.A. degree soon finds he 
has to learn the rest of the alphabet 

Barber) 

Signs oj the Times. Along roadside: 
“Seat belt loose? Stop and eat’’ (H.i.) 
... On street wall: “Fight for non¬ 
violence’’ (Don Maclean) ... At missilc 
site : “Out to launch’’ (Jack Case) ... In 
classroom: “The only time you start 
at the top is when you are digging a 
hole’’ (T.F.) 

Animal Craef^ers. Giraffe; “Believe 
me, it’s lonely at the top’’ (R, s.) . . . 
Elephant at water hole: “I drink to 
forget’’ (S.E.p.) . . . One turtle to an¬ 
other, in its shell; “Don’t be coy with 
me, Myrtle. I know you’re in there’’ 
(C. J.) 

Generation Gasp. Teenage girl to her 
mother : “Talk about depressed areas 
—do you realize there isn’t a boy 
worth knowing round here?” (Dick 
Turner) ... It will bc wondcrfuI when 
the younger generation takes over all 
our problems, including the youngest 
generation (bui Vaughan) 
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Starting April, the enchanting emerald island of Ceylon and the exciting island 
republic of Sinoapore, gateway to the fabled Orient, take their place of pride 
on Swissair's Swisscare map of the world □ Two flights weekly will bring 
Colombo and Singapore congenially close as you relax in the roominess of 
gleaming jetliners, and the warmth of world-famous Swisscare. Talk to your 
travel agent or call us and we will tell you more about the convenient 
arrivals and departures and other details which will make memorable your 
flight to the islands. 

on to Ceylon and Singapore. 

Bombay 242066/68 • Calcutta 23801V i^elhi 48205/44850 Madras 82583 
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iOgQ J3a^ INDIA 

EXPORTS EXCEED 
Rs 40 Million 


Last year’s record surpassed by over Rs 5 Million 



In line with the country's increase in exports 
last year, Bata-India, too, earned substantially 
more foreign exchange than in 1967. 

Bata-India will continue in its efforts to 
increase exports, in spite of stiffer competition 
in foreign markets and rising costs of 
production at home. The export drive is 
being intensified at every level of operation. 


„ ^ In these endeavours, we hope, we shall always 

figuresataglance 

1 967 Rs 35 245,000 receive the fullest support from the Government. 

1968 Rs 40,868.000 



Total Rs 40.868.000 


EXPORT EARNINGS IN IMS 

U.K and W Europe Rs 15.931,000 
U S.A, 10 775.000 

Canada 3.983.000 

Middle East 3.487 000 

Australia. New Zealand 
and Far East 2.773 000 

West Indies 2.325.000 

Africa 1,594,000 















Those who know fleets... know Veedol 



Men who make lubrication deci¬ 
sions for large fleets know Veedol. 
Whatever their needs, Veedol sup¬ 
plies the right job-matched oil or 
grease. Veedol also provides indus¬ 
trial oils and greases for applica¬ 
tions ranging from steam turbines 
and teKtile machines to mining and 
earth moving equipment. Follow 
the example of men who make the 
right lubrication decisions. Call your 
Veedol distributor today so you can 
start realizing the benefits of Veedol 
job-matched industrial lubricants 

GETTY OIL COMPANY 

LOS ANGELES/NEW YORK 



SptdaKits in quaiiti/ kibricanti skies 1878 





lor the first time in hdia 
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Watch your weight 
with Sweetex. 

Then others watch you 

Give up fattening sugar but not its sweetness. 

Switch to Sweetex. You have nothing to lose 
except extra weight. 

Use Sweetex in your tea, coffee, cold 
drinks and everyday cooking. 

Non-fattening Sweetex tastes just like 
sugar with no harmful side effects. 

Save money, tool A Rs. 2.25 pelfet 
pack sweetens the same as 2 kilos 
of sugar. Switch to Sweetex for a 
sweeter, longer life. 

Also Sweetex drops in packs 
of 30 ml. & 100 ml. 
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'Tarene' < 2 i fI i \ t ? 

In a Wide Range of AttracUve 
Shades And Designs 

ALSO TRtPLON KNITTED SHIRTIN6 & 
M0% TERENE SUITING 


MODI RAYON A SILK MILLS 
MOOINAGAR (U.R.) 

SHOW ROOMIL 

M/s. Paras-Modi Fabric Retail Show RoomJ-Cusrow Baug Colaba.Bombay 
M/s. S. M. G. Beaty Pvt. l.td..9-0 Connaught Place, New Oelhi-1 
M/s. Modi Fabrics Retail Show RoonifBashir Baugh,Hyderabad 
M/s. Textorlum Modi Fabrics Retail Sho#Room,15-B New Market, T. T. Nagar, Bhopal 
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MICBAKL FPOLKfcS 


Laughter, the Best Medicine 



Our guide on a tour of the Scottish 
Highlands informed us that the Scots 
arc not stingy, just careful with their 
money. He cited a Scotsman who had 
won yTSojOoo op the football pools. A 
few days later, his wife asked him, 
“Andrew, what shall I do with all the 
begging letters?” 

Andrew thought a moment, then 
replied, “Och, just keep on sending 
them oot.” ~k. w, r. 

A RESERVATION clcrk for TWA was 
giving a man some information about 
a tour, part of which involved the use 
of Hawaiian Airlines. Since the latter 
demands to know the weight of its 
passengers, she asked him, “How 
much do you weigh, sir?” 

“With or without clothes?” the pas¬ 
senger asked. 

“Well,” she replied, “how do you 
intend to travel?” -b. a. 

In court, a young woman who had 
accused the defendant of making an 
improper suggestion was asked to state 
the question that had allegedly been 
asked. It •embarrassed her to repeat it, 
so she was permitted to write it on a 
piece of paper. 

After tne judge and prosecution and 
defence counsel had read it, it was 


passed to the jury. Each juror read it, 
and gave it to the next juror. When 
an attractive female juror had read it, 
she attempted to pass it to the man 
on her right, but found him dozing. 
Without comment, she nudged him 
and gave him the slip of paper. 

The awakened juror read the note, 
smiled at her, nodded, and put the 
note in his pocket! — R. E, S. 

When a flying saucer landed squarely 
in front of a lavish hotel, a score of 
tiny men poured out of it. “What do 
you fellows want?” quavered a door¬ 
man, poised for flight. “There’s only 
one thing, really,” the leader said, 
beaming, “little women.” —B. c. 

Mike mentioned one day at school 
that his pet beagle Was expecting pup¬ 
pies. From then on, the class eagerly 
awaited the news of their birth. When 
the day arrived, Mike announced 
glumly, “Well, they’re here.” 

It was obvious that he was disap¬ 
pointed, but because of the intense in¬ 
terest of the class in the pups, I asked, 
“What’s wrong, Mike? Tell us more.” 

“Well,” he said, “I wanted a collie, 
and my sister wanted a poodle, and all 
we got were beagles—and we’ve 
already got a beagle.” — N. N. 




Sioaring to new heights in passenger traffic. 


The growth in world air traffic was 12 per cent in 1968 over 1967. 
We did a shade better. 

Our corresponding growth in air traffic was 17 per cent. 

We carried 1.87 million passengers in 1968* 

But that's not all. 

In 1969 we hope to carry 2 million. 

And at among the lowest fares in the world. 

You may think it fantastic. 

But it’s true. 

In fact we even offer an air-ticket for juit Rs. 7/-! 

When you fly from Kamalpur to Khowai In Tripura. 

No wonder people talk so much about us nowadays. 

We're giving them a chance to do so. 
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Indian Airlines 

The forward looking airline 

lA-t43I BCM 
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For you. who are always on the lookout 
for something new. something different, Laibhel Group 
Is with you all the way 
Equally enthusiastic, our zest tor the 
undiscovered resulted in fabrics such as the 
Jacquard Border and Jacquard Dobby 
Our continuous expertrnentation in text.le 
techniques has set the quality and the trend for the 
textiles of tomorrow. 

LALBHAIGROUP 
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The Parry’s 

habit 

grows 

with you 



Sweets 


PARKYS CONFECTIONERY LIMITED. Mtdnf 
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It's not just another 
drip-dry shirt; 
the Kapitan Nevapress 
• irons itself as it leaves 
the water 

• ^v[s smooth and 
' 'Tr wrinkle-free all day 
I 1 • is soft Terene’/cotton 
* specially treated with the 
-i.W' ATIRA Permanent Press Process* 
iV • Improves with every wash 
guarantees shape retention 


mm 



* Manufactured 
In tachnicaf 
collaboration 
with f TIRA 


nevapress 

—the new shirt ■ that irons itself 

BOMBAY DYEING 






SAFE & SECURE VlHlCUkA? TRAFFIC WITH 
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8“Man’s First 
lo ihc iVlooij 


Condensed from Time 

For their soaring escape from this planet, the 
names of Borman, Lovell 
and Anders go down in history 


y \nly a decade ago, man was 
j I making his first tentative 
probes into near space. Now, 
his eye fixed on the moon, that cold 
and lifeless globe with its borrowed 
light, he was poised to soar beyond 
earth’s atmosphere into a vast and 
trackless void. The flight was man’s 
first great extraterrestrial venture. 

It began flawlessly. On Pad 39A 
at Cape Kennedy, Borman, Lovell 
and Anders lay strapped in the 13- 
fi>ot command module, perched on 
top of a 278-foot Saturn 5 rocket. 
With a deafening bellow, the rocket 
inched upwards in a rising pillar of 
smoke and name, then spurted off 
into earth orbit. During its second 
turn round the planet, it accelerated 
from 17,400 m.p.h. to 24,200 m.p.h. 


—enough to escape earth’s gravita¬ 
tional embrace and send Apollo 8 on 
the road of night to the moon. 

Almost 69 hours after lift-off— 
and 230,000 miles farther away than 
any humans had ever before 
travelled—the three astronauts 
made their historic rendezvous. Be¬ 
low them, less than 70 miles away, 
lay a desolate, pockmarked land¬ 
scape, In the black sky above hung 
a half-disc—^the earth—its blue and 
brown surface mottled by large 
patches of white. ' 

Thus, incredibly, they were there, 
precisely where the mission planners 
had predicted, finally living the 
dreams of untold generations of 
their ancestors. And, from orbit 
round the moon, their telecasts gave 
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carthbound viewers an unforget¬ 
table astronaut’s-eye view. 

“The moon is essentially gre)\ no 
colour,” Lovell reported. “Looks 
like plaster of paris, or sort of a 
greyish deep sand. We can see quite 
a bit of detail. Langrenus is quite a 
huge crater. It’s got a central cone 
to it. The walls of the crater are ter¬ 
raced on the way down.” 

On Christmas Eve, during their 
ninth circuit of the moon, the astro¬ 
nauts presented the longest and 
most impressive of the mission’s six 
telecasts. “This is Apollo 8 coming 
to you live from the moon,” re¬ 
ported Borman, focus'ng the tele¬ 
vision camera on the lunar surface 
drifting by below. “The moon is a 
different thing to each ot us. My 
own impression is that it’s a vast, 
forbidding expanse ot nothing. It 
looks rather like clouds and clouds 
of pumice stone. It would not ap¬ 
pear to be a very inviting place to 
live or work.” 

Lovell: “The loneliness up here is 
awe-inspiring, and it makes you 
realize just what you have back 
there on earth. The earth from here 
is a grand oasis in the great vastness 
of space.” 

Anders: “The horizon is very, 
very stark. The sky is pitch-black, 
and the moon is quite light. The 
contrast between the sky and the 
moon is a vivid dark line.” 

As the Apollo spacecraft sped to¬ 
wards the terminator (the continu¬ 
ally moving line that divides the 
day and night hemispheres of the 

'’p 


moon), the sun dropped, lengthen¬ 
ing shadows and bringing out more 
surface detail. Anders observed that 
the Sea of Crises was “amazingly 
smooth as far as the horizon.” 

Now Apollo was nearing the ter¬ 
minator, which showed as a sharply 
defined front of darkness. To con 
elude their telecast the astronauts 
took turns reading aloud the first 
ten verses of Genesis: “In the begin¬ 
ning, Ciod created the heaven and 
the earth . , Accompanying the 
final views of the primordial lunar 
landscape below, it was impressive. 

The mission’s most important 
decision came early on December 
24, when Apollo was approaching 
the moon. It was whether to allow 
the spacecraft simply to whip round 
the moon and head hack towards 
earth, or to fire the Service Propul¬ 
sion System (SPS) engine and place 
the craft in orbit. As time neared, 
both the astr(1hauis and their Hous¬ 
ton controllers fell silent.Only essen¬ 
tial communications were exchang¬ 
ed, monosyllabic and tension-filled. 

Historic Command. Finally, as 
Apollo raced on a course that would 
bring it within 70 miles of the 
moon, ground controllers decided 
that all spacecraft systems were in 
perfect working order. A terse mes¬ 
sage was radioed: “This is Houston 
at 68.04 hours, 4 minutes after 
launch |. You arc go for LOI [ lunar 
orbit insertion [ 

Spacecraft commander Borman 

The earth as seen from the spacecraft, k 
« 70 miles above the mootds surface ^ 
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replied: “O.K., Apollo 8 is go.” 

“You are riding the best bird we 
can find,” the communicator as¬ 
sured the astronauts. 

“Two minutes and 50 seconds 
away from LOS | loss of signal],” 
came the report as Apollo began to 
curve round behind the moon, 
where its radio communication with 
earth would be blocked. Then, from 
Houston, “One minute. All systems 
go. Safe journey, guys.” 

Bated Breath. Then all was 
silent. Apollo would be behind the 
moon and out of contact for 45 min¬ 
utes. Until it emerged, no one on 
earth would know :l the SPS 
engine h<id fired on schedule (about 
ten minutes after LOS) or fired long 
enough to place the craft m orbit. 
If it cut off during one crucial 30 
seconds Apollo would be left in an 
unstable orbit and might crash into 
the moon. And if it did not restart 
after orbiting the moon the astro¬ 
nauts would be left stranded in 
space without hope of rescue. 

Finally, from Houston, came the 
message everyone awaited: “We’ve 
acquired a signal. We are looking 
at engine data, and it looks good. 
We’ve got it! Apollo 8 is in lunar 
orbit.” 

“Good to hear your voice,” said 
astronaut Lovell, breaking the long 
silence. Wild cheering filled the 
Houston control room. 

Once safely in orbit, the astro¬ 
nauts had their work cut out for 
them. During their second circuit of 
the moon, they briefly fired the SPS 
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engine to change their orbit from a 
70-by-194-mile-high ellip.se to a near¬ 
perfect 70-milc circle. 

They shot colour and black-and- 
white movie and still pictures of the 
lunar landscape and of the distant 
earth. Using a sextant and a scan¬ 
ning tele.scopc they took star 
sightings and pin-pointed lunar 
landmark.s—data which will enable 
navigators on future flights to find 
their landing sites more easily. 

Lovell later reported a lunar 
phenomenon that piqued I louston’s 
curiosity, “before the sun came 
above the limb | horizon |,” he said, 
“definite rays could be seen coming 
from it. It was a uniform haze ap¬ 
parently where the sun was going to 
rise.” Lovell’s observation suggested 
that the m(K)n might have a slight 
atmosphere after all, a possibility 
that will undoubtedly be investi¬ 
gated in future flights. 

As Apollo ftegan its tenth revolu¬ 
tion, tension rose again. During 
their final pass behind the moon, the 
astronauts were scheduled to restart 
the SPS engine again, this time to 
incrca.se their velocity from 3,625 
m.p.h. to 5,980 m.p.h.—enough to 
propel them out of lunar orbit and 
back towards the earth. 

Anxious Moments. This time, 
there were no quips, no sentiment. 
“AH systems arc go, Apollo 8,” the 
controller reported. From Borman 
came back only a terse “Roger.” As 
the spacecraft passed into radio 
silence, the world waited. Although 
1% was Christmas Day in Houston, 
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the controllers avoided any cx- 
change of greetings, awaiting word 
that Apollo was on its wav home. 

7 ’hat word came 37 minutes later 
as Apollo re-emerged. “Please be in¬ 
formed,” Jim Lovell said, “that 
there is a Santa Claus.” 

Compared with the drama of 
flight near the moon, the outward- 
bound and return trips were 
une/cntful. The last two mid- 
course corrections were cancelled— 
Apollo 8 was dead on target. 

Accelerated bv the earth’s i>wn 
gravity, the craft hurtled at increas¬ 
ing speed towards its last great 
challenge—re-entry of earth's atmo 
sphcrc. jettisoning the service 
module and its trusty SPS engine, 
the astronauts pitched their cone- 
shaped comm.ind module until its 
blunt end was forward, and then 
plunged into the outer atmosphere 
at 24,629 m.p.h.—sf>me 7,000 

m.p.h. faster than the re-entry speed 
of previous missions. Roaring down 
into the thickening atmosphere 
within a sliver of the planned angle 
of 6-43 degrees, Apollo passed over 
Peking and Tokyo, the temperature 
of its heat shield rising to 5,000 
degrees Fahrenheit.* 

* Apollo had to re-enter the ntmospliere nt 
.111 nn/;Ie no greafer than 7-4 dcffrces nor less 
than S'4 deKrees. If re-entry were at too steep 
an anRlt, dcLclcration forces cause "a 

structural break-up, loss of spacecraft and 
■rcw.” If Apollo hit the atmosphere nt ton 
shallow an angle, it would bounce oft and sail 
into orbit rouud the earth. Having shed Apollo’s 
service module before re-entry, the astronauts 
would have insufficient oxygen and electrical 
power to survive the hours it might take to 
return to the atmosphcie and land. 


After a tense three-minute silence 
during the communication black¬ 
out (re-entry heat ionizes the 
surrounding atmosphere, which 
forms a sheath round the capsule 
and temporarily blocks radio com¬ 
munication), the spacecraft’s para¬ 
chutes dcploved on schedule and 
floated Apollo to a splashdown in 
the Pacific about 5,000 yards from 
the U.S. Navy aircraft carrier 
y or l{town. 

On the Dot. There, recovery heli¬ 
copters spotted the capsule’s beacon 
flashing in the pre-dawm darkness. 
It was just 11 seconds ahead of the 
predicted splashdown time, and pre¬ 
cisely 147 hours after Apollo 8’s 
spectacular launch. 

Apollo 8's unblemished success 
prompted Air Force Licutenant- 
Cieneral Samuel Phillips, the Apollo 
programme director, to announce 
plans for two more Apollo test 
flights during the first half of 1969. 
If these were both successful, a land¬ 
ing would be scheduled in July or 
August via a Lunar Module which 
would rendezvous in space with 
Apollo II. 

“ Wc are just at the onset of a pro¬ 
gramme of space flights that will 
extend through many generations,” 
says Dr. Thomas Paine, acting ad¬ 
ministrator of NASA. “We’re look¬ 
ing forward to the days when we 
will be manning space stations, con¬ 
ducting lunar exploration and blaz¬ 
ing a new trail out to the planets.” 


Tkiai marriagci? Whose isn't'* —1.. f>. 
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An expert’s provocative argunient 
against the common practice of having 
children early in married life 


By Morton Hunt 

uuthor of "Her Infinite Variety." 
The Tallying Cure," "The World 
of the Formerly Mamed" 


HAVE often heard young parents 
c' in marital trouble say, “The 
baby came along so quickly, be¬ 
fore we ever really got to know each 
other.” But try telling young 
women that having children early in 
adult life is less rewarding and 
emotionally riskier than having 
them later; you might as well come 
out in praise of dirty words. Try of¬ 
fering facts to indicate that it would 
be far better for them—and their 
children—to bring those youngsters 
into the world at least a decade later; 
you might as well come out against 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Most young people believe what 
they have always been taught: 
evc'ryone "knows” that when you’re 


young is the best, healthiest and 
indeed the only time to begin a 
family. I an^ convinced that this is 
a myth. 

First of all, early parenthood is in 
direct conflict with a young couple’s 
love life. A husband and wife who 
have been married for a year or so 
may think they know each other 
well. Together they have eaten, 
laughed, argued, made love. Why 
not, then, enrich and broaden their 
lives by having children ? 

Yet in truth most such couples 
still know very little about the com¬ 
plexities of married love. For no 
matter how intense and satisfying 
new love feels to them, they need to 
experience each other in a thousand 
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dificrent ways .before their relation¬ 
ship is full-grown and strong 
enough to bear the stress of children. 
They need to experience not only 
laughter and gaiety, but also exas¬ 
peration and sorrow and anger. 
Above all, they need time in which 
to know themselves, not just as two 
individuals clinging together in 
love, but also as a pair, a new and 
special entity existing in the world 
other people. 

Children are supposed to bring 
pride and deep satisfactions as well 
as just plain fun to young parents. 
Undoubtedly they dfo. But all too 
often they also bring a keen sent«e of 
loss—the deprivation of each other’s 
attention and warmth. 

Young lovers need to cling very 
tightly to each other; children 
often seem to push between and 
prise them apart. A husband and 
wife whose union has grown secure 
are more easily able to tolerate a 
little space between themselves— 
space in which children can nestle 
without doing damage. 

Why do so many young couples 
have children before their love is 
mature? In part because they want 
children, but in larger part because 
they want to play the role of parents. 
Relatives, neighbours and friends all 
exert subtle pressure to “join the 
club,” to accept adult responsibili¬ 
ties and settle down like everyone 
else. In trying to win approval and 
acceptance, many husbands and 
wives become parents before they 
emotionally ready. 


Or financially ready. And that it 
just as harmful; lack of money is the 
underlying cause of most of the dif¬ 
ficulties summed up by the familiar 
term “trapped housewife.” In choos¬ 
ing to have children when she is 
very young, a woman selects the 
very time of life in which family 
income is small, but the need for 
accumulating furnishings, a home 
and other property is greatest. 

If at that time all the expenses of 
starting a family are added, and her 
own financial contribution is cut off 
because she must stay at home with 
the baby, the situation becomes in¬ 
dexible. She must do everything 
herself. 

She must function as a full¬ 
time nursemaid, housemaid, cook, 
purchasing agent, chauffeur and 
general handy woman. She cannot 
even work part-time, for at this 
stage she probably cannot earn 
enough to cover extra baby-sitting 
costs and additions to her wardrobe. 

Missing the Fun. Just when a 
young woman is filled with vitality, 
just when she is hungriest to 
share with her husband the smorgas¬ 
bord of experiences around her— 
concerts, plays, travel, skiing, books, 
stimulating conversation, graduate 
studies—she has no freedom. Firm¬ 
ly shackled to the everyday needs qf 
her family, she is isolated and frus¬ 
trated, and may well be a less suc¬ 
cessful mother. 

On the other hand, a woman who 
waits for children until her thirties 
has all the advantages of a higher 
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income, a decade’s worth of savings 
and household furnishings, appli¬ 
ances to make home life easier, and 
often enough money to hire house¬ 
hold help, giving her time to refresh 
herself mentally and spiritually out¬ 
side the home. In this position she 
can be continually renewed and en¬ 
riched—a mother not enclosed and 
harassed by the demands of mother¬ 
hood, a wife who has time and 
energy for her husband. 

And what of divorce? Statistics 
show that early love is unreliable; 
most break-ups occur within the 
first ten years of marriage. If a 
couple have children before they 
have learnt to love wc'l, and before 
they know whether their marriage 
is likely to endure and prosper, it is 
wretchedly unfair bolh to those 
children and to themselves. 

Picture instead a young wife who 
has decided to reserve her twenties 
and even part of her thirties for 
childless living. What will her life 
be like? 

First of all, she will have a far 
better chance of finding the right 
love and nurturing it to maturity. 
And if she and her husband chose 
poorly in selecting each other, they 
will have ample time either to dis¬ 
cover their problems and work them 
out, or to end the relationship with¬ 
out the guilt of depriving children 
of a normal home life. 

Then, too, this young wife has the 
chance to devote herself energetical¬ 
ly and seriously to whatever career 
she wants. She can discover her own 
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capacities, cherish her own accom¬ 
plishments, bring to the man she 
loves the richness and excitement of 
her days, and accumulate for her 
future a solid store of achievement 
and experience. 

A woman who has children in her 
early twenties, however, has com¬ 
mitted herself to a poor life plan. 
Before she is 40, her children arc 
slipping away from her. After 
devoting herself to them, she all too 
soon loses most of her raison d'etre; 
in her forties she is virtually out of 
the mothering business and has no 
other business to go into. She finds 
herself with time and money, but no 
purpose, no place to make herself 
valuable. And just- at this point the 
ominous warnings of menopause 
seem to symbolize the end of her 
useful life. 

By contrast, the woman who 
starts a family later is busy with her 
children tl^ough her forties; the 
everyday evidence of hci usefulness 
as a mother reassures her through¬ 
out menopause, minimizing its im¬ 
pact. 

Hard to Place. The mother who 
gives up work a couple of years after 
leaving school or university and 
then, in her late thirties or early 
forties, tries to put one toe back into 
the job market usually finds it freez¬ 
ing. Her skills were never highly de¬ 
veloped, and now they are not only 
rusty but out of date; employment 
agencies rarely find her the kind ol 
work she wants. 

Yet these days a woman’s adult 
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life lasts more than 50 years. The 
most active period of motherhood 
occupies less than one-third of that 
span; two-thirds need to be occupied 
by something else. And, in our so- 
ticty, work is the best answer. 

One final point. There’s a cliche 
which says that if you have your 
children while you’re young, you 
can “do things’’ with them. Well, 
what things? Is anyone today really 
beyond the pale at 30, 40 or even 
50? At those ages, can’t we swim, 
skate or play tennis? Of course we 
can. 

To be sure, there are things a 
mother who starts her family in her 
thirties won’t be able to do. She 
won’t be able to play the role of big 


sister to her teenage daughter, or 
girl friend to her teenage son. And 
that’s a blessing. 

No teenage girl really wants her 
mother as a rival. Nor does any 
teenage boy benefit by having a 
young, seductive mother. How 
much better to time our children so 
that when they near young adult¬ 
hood, we do not have to pretend that 
we, too, are young adults. How 
much better not to feel threatened 
by their budding adulthood or to 
feel obliged to confront them with 
our own youthfulness. 

Isn’t it sad and somewhat curious 
that educated people believe having 
children early in life is best, when 
so much evidence is to the contrary? 


Change of Heart 

“Herr Bunoeskanzeer, yesterday you voiced a completely diHerent 
opinion,” charged one of Dr. Adenauer’s party colleagues. The reproach 
made not the slightest impression on the party leader. “Thar may well 
be,” he admitted good-naturedly, “but after all, no one can prevent me 
from getting wiser every day.” —Die Weit, Hamburg 
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Solid Sense 

Tokyo police say that what’s needed to solve the problem of road 
accidents.is not fewer cars but more. Studying traffic statistics for 
Tokyo’s Marunouchi district, on the fringe of the night-life quarter, they 
found not a single traffic death in more than a year. The reason, they say, 
is that the streets there are so jam-packed with cars that no driver can get 
up enough speed to cause a serious accident. —s. b. 
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Here are the moving stories of four 
young pastors who have faced 
the problem of human rights 


The Question That 
Splits American 

Churches 


D oes the ("hristi, n faith have 
any practical relevance in 
dealing with the twin 
agonies of poverty and race m the 
United States today? Well, it de¬ 
pends upon whom you ask. The 
clergy of the country overwhelm¬ 
ingly says yes. But through its 
actions if not its words the laity, all 
too often, says no. 

To hammer home their disap¬ 
proval, some people will stop at al¬ 
most nothing. A Methodist pastor in 
Kansas City, Missouri, who urged 
his congregation to hire a Negro 
organist, found his car burned and 
a hangman’s noose on his mailbox. 
A Lutheran pastor who helped feed 
marchers as the Poor People’s Cam¬ 
paign went through Charlotte, 
North Carolina, was pressured into 
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resigning. And an Episcopalian in 
Texas, after welcoming Negroes 
into his church, found that the 
townspeople outside his congrega¬ 
tion were telephoning his wife 
when he w|s away to tell her that 
he had had “an accident ’’ 

Allowing for the fact that there 
are extremists even in churches, the 
implications arc clear: mouthing 
morality is expected of preachers, 
but moral action is anathema. 

At the heart of the problem is the 
fact that many churchgoers turn to 
their church and pastor for reassur¬ 
ance and comfort and for a “re¬ 
ligious experience’’ once a week. 
Hut the clergyman himself turns 
more to his desire to put into con¬ 
crete action the underlying prin 
ciples of Christian belief. “We spent 
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years trying to change society by 
‘changing men’s hearts,’ ” says one 
clergyman. “It’s clear now that you 
change men’s hearts when you 
change their institutions. We’ve got 
to change the attitudes of the banks 
and schcxals and industries. A run¬ 
away son concerns me as much as 
ever, but I’m also concerned with 
providing a home for a poor boy to 
run away from.” 

This growing ambivalence in 
American religious life is rending 
congregations from one end of the 
land to the other. Many young theo¬ 
logians, in fact, are considering 
leaving the ministry to become 
[isychiatrists or social workers or 
teachers in the ghetto. Most, how¬ 
ever, arc still wanly willing to give 
the church, the laymen—and them¬ 
selves—a second chance. Here are 
the stories—surprisingly hopeful— 
of four of these embattled clergy¬ 
men. 

The Revereno William Wendt 
was “about to give up’’ when, in 
i960, he got a call to St. Stephen and 
the Incarnation Church in a part of 
Washington which had been pre¬ 
dominantly middle-class white .until 
the late 1950s; it is now 99 per cent 
black. “Most of the old parishioners 
had taken off to the suburbs,’’ he 
recalls, “But some still came back to 
church out of habit. I think they 
hoped 1 would try to attract more 
whites from the suburbs.’’ 

Instead, Wendt started work try¬ 
ing to make himself and his church 


useful in the neighbourhood. He 
brought in volunteers to teach 
youngsters, opened the church kit¬ 
chen and dining-hall to parties and 
committees, encouraged the organ¬ 
ization of a little theatre, some 
“African dancers’’ and a bongo 
band. At his urging, a volunteer 
organized a group of black children 
into a handicraft project which met 
in the same room used bv the 
Llunch’s (whitc)praver-group ladies. 
“And hang! There went the prayer 
group,’’ sa}s Wendt. 

“All those kids were in there one 
day when one of the ladies came 
alon" and .said: ‘What are those 
niggers doing herc^’ 1 tried to tell 
her w'hat the Bible .says on the sub¬ 
ject and she said: ‘You’re just like 
everyone cl.se around here—always 
dragging jesus C’hrist into it!’’’ 

In eight years, live church¬ 
wardens have cjuit Wendt’s church. 
The last to go informed the pastor 
that he had driven out 300 of the old 
congregation. “Actually,” Wendt 
.says, “I think it was more like 70.” 

Today St. Stephen supports, with 
both funds and helpers, an organ¬ 
ization called Build Black, Incor¬ 
porated, which intends to rebuild 
riot-ruined enterprises in the area 
with busine.sscs which are 51 per 
cent black-owned. Its congregation 
prepared meals for Poor People’s 
Campaign marchers and regularly 
runs a tutorial programme and job¬ 
finding service. 

j^ut the activities of the parish ex¬ 
tend beyond the practicalities. On 
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Good Friday 1968, Wendt led 
parishioners out into the neighbour¬ 
hood to do a local Stations of the 
Cross; here a spot where there had 
been a killing, there a home where 
a boy was bitten by a rat, here a 
destitute family situation. “It was a 
pretty shattering experience,” he 
says. “But after all, why did Jesus 
go through Good Friday?” 

In 1964, St. Stephen's old parish¬ 
ioners predicted that by 1966 it 
would 1 ^ an all-black church. “Now 
we’re worried because we’re getting 
too white (40 per cent),” says 
Wendt. A lot of whites have heard 
of St. Stephen’s and ^iccided it’s 
their kind of activist church. They’re 
turning up there, Baptists and Pres¬ 
byterians and Roman C;’choiics, to 
celebrate life with the black men 
and women who share their citv. 

j 

Less 200 miles away physi¬ 

cally, but a world away otherwise, is 
the almost all-white Christ ('hurch 
in New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
presided over by the Reverend 
Charles Newbery. The rector sees 
himself not as the crusading icono¬ 
clast blasting churches apart to save 
them but as a nudger who can slow¬ 
ly push both people and institutions. 
Yet he often wonders whether there 
is time enough for his approach to 
work. 

Charles Newbery came to Christ 
Church two years ago after ten years 
in moneyed Princeton, New Jersey. 
He wanted to find out “if a 
suburbanite—as I was—was truly 
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concerned enough about the ghetto’s 
problems, if what I and others said 
could be translated into action.” In 
New Brunswick, where there are a 
significant number of Negroes, he 
hdped to find an answer. 

Newbery began his quest by in¬ 
quiring about housing, jobs and 
schools. What he found out horrified 
him, and, with vestry approval, he 
soon opened church facilities to the 
local Head Start programme (which 
provK^es nursery schools and med¬ 
ical and social services for deprived 
children), then as a meeting place 
for a county poverty organization. 

He became a member of .i 
largely Negro and Puerto Rican 
men’s group which is attempting to 
set up a c redit union to pump money 
into non-white businesses. He and 
the Reverend (denn Van Oort ot 
the First Reformed ('hurch organ¬ 
ized an “urban crisis supper” and 
enticed 80 parishioners to t.ome and 
listen to black spokesmen reporting 
painful facts about segregated hous¬ 
ing and jobs. 

There have been murmurings in 
Charles Newbery’s parish, but no 
overt opposition. If he really let him¬ 
self go—pushed for the Negro priest 
he wants and the ecumenical min¬ 
istry operating from shops in the 
ghetto areas—he is sure he would 
lose members. “But I must never 
lose sight of the fact that part of my 
job is to be the shepherd,” he says. 
“If I get so far out ahead of the 
flock that they can’t even sec me, 
what kind of shepherd am I.? If a 
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man is prepared to inch forwards, 
it’s amazing what transformations 
can gradually take place.” 

A MAN with the guts to take his 
bad times and go back for more, the 
Reverend Buckner Ccje of the First 
Congregational Church in Wil¬ 
mette, Illinois, has lived through 
rejection, rcacceptancc—and one re¬ 
warding achievement. 

Coe is not a man w'ho preaches 
politics or social action from the 
pulpit. Out of the pulpit, however, 
he has always felt free to do wliat 
his conscience impels. In the autumn 
of a young Wilmette man who 
had gone to work in TougalcK), 
Mississippi, went to jail for helping 
Negroes. C>oe asked Cdiurch mem¬ 
bers to collect 5f>i,ooo bail for him. 

“It raised .some hackles and the 
church lost a few families—just a 
few,” he recalls. In March 1965, 
when Unitarian minister James 
Reeb was killed in Selma, Alabama, 
t>oe went there, without asking any¬ 
body. There was more muttering. 
But the crucial break didn’t come 
until he got involved in the North 
Shore Summer Project, a 16-com- 
munity effort to bring non-dis- 
criminatory housing to the white 
suburbs of Chicago’s North Shore. 
He got so many threatening letters 
that his educational director came to 
work early to intercept it. But she 
couldn’t head off the 4 a.m. tele¬ 
phone calls to his home. 

By late 1965 there had been what 
he calls “serious defections” in the 


church. In May 1966 Buckner Coe 
resigned. 

“It has become clear to me,” he 
wrote to the congregation, “that my 
understanding of the church and 
the ministry is significantly differ¬ 
ent from that of the large portion 
of the leadership and membership. 
... 1 believe that the church and the 
ministry are rec]uircd to act upon 
the imperatives of the gospel in re¬ 
lation to the complex questions of 
race relations, peace and poverty.” 

Coe's resignation stung his con- 
gregatif)n. Some members asked 
him to withdraw it. He refused, 
and won a vote by the congregation 
to recall him, 246 to 220. “Hardly a 
landslide,” Coe concedes. “But I 
had said I would accept a majority of 
one.” Some months later he won a 
similar vote, 362 to 313. 

Since the two votes, Coe has seen 
the church lose more members (the 
516-family total is down to about 
300). Hut new members arc begin¬ 
ning to come, and “some very vital 
things arc going on,” says Coe. “In 
December 1967 we voted fairly over¬ 
whelmingly to support non-dis- 
criminatory housing in Wilmette. 

Perhaps most important, Coe has 
become a rallying point, his church 
a haven, for all who have the urge 
to do something. During the fj^st 
week in July 1968 Wilmette finally 
passed an open-housing ordinance. 

Threaded through much of the 
clerical shop talk of the 1960s has 
been the intriguing glitter of “the 
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underground church,” a rather ro- “Cur sort of thing” is, Quite sim- 
mantic name for groups of religious ply, carrying the commanoments of 
persons who meet without benefit Christ out into the streets and to the 
of church property, denominational office every day. One of the group is 
distinction or formal organization, an advertising manager who upset 
A distinct but highly significant his office by volunteering to work 
minority, they meet for worship night and day on a council trying to 
mainly to draw strength from their clean up the city’s slums. Another 
mutual faith. Hartsell Gray of is a geologist who is for ever talking 
Houston, Texas, a pipe fitter by at company meetings about the 
trade, is the vicar of such a group, ethics of business. Gray himself 
which has, perhaps, three dozen works as deputy director of Hous- 
members. ton’s Community Programme. 

Gray decided as a young man to All the members are deeply 
become an Episcopalian priest. He involved in political reform, the 
was assistant chaplain in a school Head Start and employment pro- 
for “over-privileged kids,” then grammes. There are Democrats and 
moved to Houston to “a so-called Republicans, Christians of half a 
integrated parish, where they let a dozen Protestant denominations 
few Negro millionaires into the and a couple of former Roman 
church and then all ihe whites Catholics—including an ex-priest, 
moved happily to some other They meet on Sundays wherever 
church.” He came temporarily to they feel like it—in Gray’s dining- 
St. Martin’s in suburban Houston, a room, in the woods, at the beach, 
church which went in for experi- “We shaijf faith, not a faith,” says 
mental liturgy and lay participation a member. 

in services. “We tried everything,” Gray sums up: “We’ll look up 
he recalls wearily. “The only thing one day and find there’s a whole 
our services had in common was worldwide church, with unques- 
dcadly mediocrity.” tioned open communion, which 

So he left St. Martin’s and several never sets foot in anything called 
like-minded parishioners followed, ‘a church.’ ” 

“We didn’t split the church, or Should his hopeful vision ever 
make any fuss; we just left. People come to pass, it may surprise those 
who arc interested in our sort of laymen still dozing through the 
thing arc eventually going to leave doxology. But it certainly won’t 
the church anyway.” surprise the new clergy. 

There is always a lot to be thankful for if you take time to look for it. 
Right now, I am sitting here thinking how nice it is that wrinkles don’t 
hurt. — Jamei Holt McGavran 
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I HATE HORSES! 


insists a man who’s had some rougli rides in 
his time—but still goes back for more 



\ ^LUNTARiLY OF involuntarily, 
' I have been burdened with 
horses off and on since child¬ 
hood, invariably to my deep regret. 
To be perfectly frank, I find horses 
about as personable as crows, more 
delicate than humming-birds and 
less efficient than bicycles. 

A horse is an animal who, left in 
front of an oats bin, will eat himself 
to death. A hot horse will drink 
water until his hoofs fall off. Horses 
are very good at poisoning them¬ 
selves; they have an insatiable 
appetite for eating toxic herbs that 
brighter animals avoid. 

Horses also have weak nerves; 


they are the most hysterical of all 
domestic animals. They will not 
only stay in a burning barn, but if 
led out will break away and go back 
to be broiled alive. Mice, bits of 
paper blowing about, a flapping 
leather strap, oddly shaped stones, 
wheelbarrows, beer cans or simply 
reflected light will give a horse the 
screaming heebie-jeebies. However, 
the same enormous, cowering 
beastie that rears at a sweet wrapper 
will, in a savage fit of paranoia, turn 
on a man and bite him. 

Besides the afflictions that they 
bring on themselves out of sheer 
stupidity or cowardice, horses are 
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prone to a really spectacular number 
of diseases. A few of these troubles 
are: Ring-bone, Corns, Seedy-Toe, 
Thrush, Colic, Constipation, 
Coughs, Colds, Fever, Wolf Teeth, 
Boils, Poll Evil, Capped Hocks— 
and, neither last nor least, Fistulous 
Withers. I have designated some of 
these afflictions in horsey parlance. 
If you get a horse, any vet can 
translate them into ordinary lan¬ 
guage and an extraordinary medical 
bill. 

So far as I know, horses are also 
the only animals who catch madness 
the way other creatures catch cold. 
For example, there arc “weavers”— 
animals who sway from side to side 
in their stall, hour after hour, day 
after day. Weavers, because they are 
weavers, have prodigious appetites 
but are seldom fit for riding—their 
energy having been expended in 
pursuit of their mania. And weav¬ 
ing is contagious. If one horse in a 
barn is a weaver, soon every other 
horse will pick up the habit, and the 
stable will resemble the rehearsal 
hall of the Bolshoi Ballet. 

There are also “cribbers”—horses 
who suck, chew and mouth end¬ 
lessly on the edges of stall doors, 
mangers or other pieces of wood. 
Cribbers grind down their teeth and 
fill up their stomachs with splinters. 
And there are “wind suckers.” 
They repeatedly throw back their 
foolish heads and swallow great 
gulps of air, which gives them colic 
ana ulcers. 

Finally, there are a great many 
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horses whose difficulties are indi¬ 
vidual and bizarre. Some will fly 
into a tantrum if, when being cur¬ 
ried, the right side is not brushed 
before the left. There arc horses who 
detest women. There is a horse I 
know who must have a duck in his 
stable, another who will drink only 
if the handle of the bucket is turned 
towards him. KrafTt-Ebing would 
have had a lot more fun with horses 
than with {>eoplc. 

Horses cause people to dress up in 
red coats and cowboy boots, and to 
go to horse shows, which are among 
the most torturous activities ever 
invented. Horses transform bright, 
entertaining men of leisure into 
dull, recking manure-haulers. Hor¬ 
ses set parent against child, for today 
most horses arc bought ostensibly 
“for the children,” and most chil¬ 
dren who “have” horses are forced 
into the life of an eighteenth century 
undcrgroor% 

In view of what can and usually 
docs go wrong with a horse, it is not 
surprising that the first considera¬ 
tion in buying one is to find a 
“sound” animal. This is not easy be¬ 
cause (i) horses are, as indicated 
above, naturally unsound, and (2) 
horse sellers have as many ways of 
camouflaging horse defects as horses 
have defects. 

The tricks of the horse-selling 
trade are many. Some are new, as, 
for example, the use of tranquillizers 
to improve, temporarily, tnc man¬ 
ners of manic horses. Some are old. 
One quack remedy says that broken 
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wind—equine emphysema—can be 
suppressed for a day or two by pour¬ 
ing coal oil into a horse’s left ear. 
Some horse pedlars can be identified 
by the telltale whiff of paraffin 
about them, while alert horse buy¬ 
ers can be spotted by their habit of 
sniffing in a nag’s left ear. 

Of the three nags with which I 
now share my property, income and 
lime’ one is a little white-faced geld¬ 
ing called Governor. He will, of 
course, as almost all horses will, 
blow up his stomach when being 
saddled, the better later to be able to 
slip his girth. However, he never 
kicks, seldom bites, and if the per¬ 
son riding him' has strong arms and 
strong will, Ciovernor moves along 
very nicely for an hour or so. 

We also have a pair of mares, a 
mother and daughter. When we 
bought t^em, the only obvious 
blemish was on the older mare, 
Rosie—a long scar on the inside of 
one leg. I'he scar was the result of an 


old injury, a common, run-of-the- 
mill horse accident. Rosie had stuck 
her foot through a barbed-wire 
fence. Being a horse rather than 
something brighter, she had, instead 
of withdrawing her leg, tried to pull 
the fence down—in the process cut¬ 
ting through an artery. 

Both mares, like Govern,or, were 
said to be “well broken,” which 
means that with some caution, per¬ 
sistence and guile, the animal can be 
ridden with fair safety and comfort. 
This proved to be the case. It is true, 
too, that Rosie will bite the hell out 
of you while you are trying to 
saddle her. Becky, the daughter, is 
a little difficult to catch in the field, 
and she is inclined to lounge around, 
eating clover and snifling the 
breeze. Also, she is terrified of 
snowdrifts, gas meters and spotted 
dogs. 

But we’re satisfied. When we 
think what horses can be, these fail¬ 
ings seem hardly worth mentioning. 


Grain of Truth 

A YOUNG couple in Rio de Janeiro were booking into a hotel for the first 
days of their honeymoon. At the reception desk, they were asked to 
produce some document which proved that they were legally married, as 
is the custom in Brazilian hotels. In dismay, the young man confessed that 
he had no such document with him. The stern manager asked for some 
other proof of marriage. 

The young man, remembering the well-wishers at their wedding recep¬ 
tion, began anxiously to look for something in his wife’s hair—until he 
found what he wanted: a small white grain of rice. Satisfied, the manager 
congratulated them and gave them the key to their room. —s. l. 
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tlu^ Mctropohs ixcord for cloak-and-dagger 

busin( ss ,.. both momentous and bizarre 



MOSCOW’S 
HOUSE OF 
INTRIGUE 


By David MacD jnald 

B efore Colonel Oleg Penkov- 
sky of Soviet Military Intel¬ 
ligence was sentenced to 
death in 1963 for exporting vital 
secrets to the West, he achieved one 
of the biggist and boldest coups in 
the history of cold-war espionage. 
Barely a block from the Kremlin he 
met a London businessman named 
Grcville Wynne—a courier for 
Britain’s MI6 and the CIA—and 
handed over microfilmed dossiers 
on hundreds of Russian spies. 

To old Moscow hands, the success 
of this “live drop” was all the more 
amazing because it took place in 
Wynne’s room at the Hotel Metro- 
pol, a gloomy establishment much 
frequented by foreigners and thus, 
by agents of the dread Committee 

• See "The Man From Moscow," Reader's 
** Digest, October 1967. 
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for State Security (KGB). “It was 
risky, but so appropriate,” observed 
a former Metropol resident. “After 
all, spying is the speciality of the 
house.” 

Indeed.so. Looming like a forbid¬ 
ding fortress over broad mid-town 
Marx Prospekt, the 400-nx)m Metro¬ 
pol has long been notorious for its 
cloak-and-dagger clientele. It is, 
literally, an intriguing site. Through 
its portals has passed an omnibus of 
spies, counter-spies, terrorists, wire¬ 
tappers and assassins, plus such a 
tangle of secret-police informers— 
from professors-to prostitutes—that 
many respectable Muscovites won’t 
go near the place. 

Like the Metropol’s marbled 
halls, dusty velvet curtains and 
faded frescoes, its sinister reputation 
dates back to the chaotic last days of 
Imperial rule. Opened in 1905, pa¬ 
tronized by rich merchants and 
high-ranking army ofTicers, the 
hotel was first infested with Tsarist 
Okhrana agents on the prowl for 
Bolshevik plotters. 

Come the revolution, in 1917, it 
was seized for a communist com¬ 
mand post, housing the new re¬ 
gime’s ringleaders. Before moving 
into the Kremlin, Lenin had an 
office at the Metropol. In its Vic¬ 
torian-rococo restaurant, once the 
scene of grand-ducal galas, Soviet 
commissars in peasant blouses met 
to hear *Leon Trotsky formally 
found the Red Army. 

Among them was an obscure 
Georgian jailbird called Stalin. 


Another was Felix Dzerzf)i|isky, 
father of the “Cheka,” a foreruiJlicr 
of today’s KGB. As the Metropol 
filled with conspirators, Dzerzhin¬ 
sky kept Cheka secret police there 
to spy on his rebel comrades. Sure 
enough, one of the hotel’s residents 
was a super-radical named Blum- 
kin—a Cheka agent, at that—who 
vainly schemed to upset Lenin’s 
“peace party” by antagonizing 
Germany and thus driving Russia 
back into the First World War. 

To this end, he called on Berlin’s 
ambassador and warned of an Al¬ 
lied plan to kill him. “How?” asked 
the diplomat. “Like this,” Blumkin 
replied, dispatching him with six 
pistol shots and a hand grenade, 
then escaping through a window. 

Rooms With a View. Today, 
though Moscow has bigger and 
better hotels, none can match the 
Metropol for bizarre events. Be¬ 
cause it is open to aliens, who 
rouse deep distrust in Soviet rulers, 
the Metropol reputedly contains 
more microphones than Radio Mos¬ 
cow. Like other such Intourist 
hotels—all supervised by the spy- 
wary KGB—it also has two-way 
mirrors and peepholes in numerous 
rooms, plus portable facilities for 
closed-circuit television and infra¬ 
red photography. 

Sometimes snooping is parlayed 
with provocation and/or blackmail. 
Once American broadcasting corres¬ 
pondent Dan Schorr spotted tiny 
rubber shavings by the telephone in 
his Metropol bedroom. Behind the 
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mouthpiece he found a mike that balconies, bright mosaics, medieval 

could relay any sound in the room, turrets and neon signs. 

Soon after an unkempt Russian When the place opened for busi- 
visited him, begging for help in flee- ness in 1905, it became a quick suc- 

ing the country. Recognizing an ef- cess. To lusty landowners, Imperial 

fort to con him into a serious crime, guards and free-spending noblemen, 

Schorr took a righteous position— it provided such a gay and gaudy 

close to his extra-sensitive phone, spot for wining and dining that the 

“I’m sorry,” he declaimed, “but I entire top floor was soon occupied 

always comply with Soviet law.” by Moscow’s most elite courtesans. 

Or take the case of another Metro- The Mad Monk. One memor- 
pol guest, Professor Frederick Barg- able client at the Metropol was Gri- 

hoorn, of Yale University, One gori Rasputin, the mystic Siberian 

evening in 1963, just outside the monk whose hold over the Tsar’s 

hotel, a passing stranger thrust a roll family made him the most powerfill 

of newspapers into his hands and person in Russia. On trips down 

hurried away. from St. Petersburg, the infamous 

Immediately KGB agents jumped “holy man” used to quaff high- 
from a parked car, seized Barg- octane vodka and carouse with 
hoorn and bundled him off to near- gipsies in a balconied \abinet over- 
by Lubyanka prison. Saying that looking the main restaurant, 
photographs of rockets were wraf> Once, lurching forth with a pair 
ped in the papers, KGB offered him of pistols, he shot up the place in 
to Washington in exchange for Igor Wild West fashion. A police prefect 
Ivanov, a real spy who’d just been ordered his^arrest. But because of 
caught by the FBI. No deal. Presi- Rasputin’s royal influence, only the 
dent Kennedy issued such a strong prefect was punished, 
protest that the innocent professor After the revolution, foreign 
was promptly released. newsmen and minor diplomats were 

Rococo Mass. Apart from un- quartered there together, under 
usual room service, the Metropol is a close surveillance. So were tourists, 
thoroughly eccentric old inn. De- Suspect or not. Western capitalists 
scribed as “beautiful” in its own were welcomed for one reason: 
brochures, it has been damned for their money, 
architectural “decadence” by Mos- When its famous restaurant re¬ 
cow’s official historians. opened in 1931, “a bourgeois island 

They have a point. In contrast to in the limitless ocean of Bolshe- 
the classic lines of the neighbouring vism,” admission was.first restricted 
Bolshoi Theatre, the Metropol is a to people with valuta —hard cur- 
five-storey hulk of buff and bilious rency. Even after Soviet citizens 
'gfcen bedecked with black-iron were let in, a mere bowl of borscht 
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cost them five roubles—an average 
day’s wage. Except for well-paid 
concert artists, engineers and army 
officers, Russians lavishly spending 
150 rubles for a night at the Metro- 
pol were apt to attract the unwel¬ 
come attention of the secret police. 

Of the hotel’s numerous inform¬ 
ers, many were Bolshoi ballerinas 
and other comely girls who’d been 
t'orcad to work tor the NKVD, an 
earlier version of the KGB. In 1940, 
2i-ycar-old Nora Korzhenko was 
caught in a heinous offence—talk¬ 
ing to foreigners. She was ordered 
to report to a. Major Kirilov in 
Room 413 of the Metropol. “We 
require your services,” he said. 
“If you refuse, it will be bad for 
you.” 

Ciiven a dressy wardrobe, the 
code name Swallow and a special 
table in the Metropol restaurant, she 
was instructed tcF cultivate certain 
visitors. One task was to report on 
lohn Murray, a British-embassy 
aide suspected of spying. Instead, 
they fell in love. 

About six months later, Hitler’s 
panzers struck the U.S.S.R. With 
that, John Murray became a 
glorious ally, and was permitted to 
marry Nora and take her back to 
Kngland. 

After the war, when the Iron 
Curtain fell across Europe, the 
Metropol’s Western residents were 
5 >oon deserted by Russian friends. 


Telephone operators couldn’t even 
give them the time of day without 
violating a state-secrets law and they 
were doggedly tailed wherever they 
went. Late one night, when an 
Associated Press reporter and his 
Russian wife drove off in great 
haste, suspicious police sped after 
them—right to the door of a mater¬ 
nity hospital. 

Strained Guests. Today, the Met¬ 
ropol is again trying to attract the 
money of Western tourists. And as 
usual, visitors of long duration or 
some renown must suffer eternal 
vigilance by the KGB and its in¬ 
formers. “Before I left,” says Ameri¬ 
can author Cornelius Ryan, who 
spent a month at the Metropol in 
1962, “both the CIA and British In¬ 
telligence warned me that my room 
was sure to be bugged.” 

The hotel’s management denies 
such things: they can give the place 
a bad name and cause no end of 
trouble. Like the time a group of 
foreign businessmen, about to bar¬ 
gain with Soviet trade officials, met 
to map their tactics in a Metropol 
suite. They first took the precaution 
of searching for listening devices. 
Under a carpet, looped through the 
floor, they found two wires. One 
man cut through them with a jack¬ 
knife. Promptly, resoundingly, "a 
crystal chandelier crashed to the 
floor below—sabotaged by the Met¬ 
ropol’s own reputation. 


You PAY for cigarettes twice—when you get them, and when they get 
you. —O. R. Raldwin 
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Unless You Deny 
Yourself 

To be morally free man must 
master his instincts 


By a. J. Cronin 


A s \ YOUNG doctor in London, 

/\ 1 had among my patients 
jL jLa retired schoolmaster af¬ 
flicted with an incurable disorder. 
He was a lodger with a working- 
class family in Paddington. Some¬ 
thing about this poor old man 
impressed me—perhaps the quiet, 
uncomplaining cheerfulness that 
seemed to radiate from his small 
shrunken figure and bright brown 
eyes; at least I visited him oftener 
than necessity demanded. 

When summer came I obtained 
^20 for him from a welfare organi¬ 
zation so that he might escape from 
the sfifling city and spend a rnonth 
at the seaside. I knew he loved the 
sea. Ten days later I met him, look¬ 
ing tired and drawn, in that dingy 
Paddington street. Astonished, I 
asked him why he had not gone 
away., It was some time before the 


admission came: rather /ban take 
the holiday himself, he had sent his 
landlady’s two children instead. As 
I reproached him he heard n?« in 
silence, and finally gave me an odd 
smile. 

“Doctor,” he said, “it does one 
good somcAmes . . . to do without.’* 

Thomas a Kempis, working in 
his monastery study in the fifteenth 
century, went straight to the heart 
of the matter when he wrote, “Un- 
less thou deny thyself thou shalt not 
have perfect liberty.” 

It is indeed this capacity to disci¬ 
pline ourselves that is the root of all 
virtues, the fount of all freedom. To 
be morally free, man must master 
his instincts; he must, in the words 
of Scripture, “rule his own spirit.” 

If only we could realize that char¬ 
acter cannot be built nor anything 
of value ever accomfflished, without 
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self-discipline! Great achievements 
and great careers are never won the 
easy way but only through rigorous 
self-control. The great pianist Pade¬ 
rewski summed up his own life of 
urjemitting effort like this: “Be¬ 
fore I was a master, I was a slave.” 

When young Bobby Jones played 
in his first British Open Golf Cham¬ 
pionship at St. Andrews, Scotland, 
I was* among the half-dozen spec¬ 
tators who followed him. Bobby 
played badly and with increasing 
irritation and chagrin. 

Finally, at the fourteenth hole, 
with a gesture o't supreme annoy¬ 
ance he tore up his card and flung 
It to the winds. But eventually, 
through discipline and persever¬ 
ance, he conquered this weakness 
in himself and became not only the 
greatest golfer but also one of the 
finest personalities of his day. 

It is self-conquest which demon¬ 
strates manhood. The disciplined 
man has acquired that strength 
which comes from inner mastery. 
He has chosen between the two free¬ 
doms: the false, where one is free 
to do what he likes, and the true, 
where he is free to do what he 
ought. 

How shall we set about the task 
of achieving this true freedom? 
Nikola Tesla, the physicist, de¬ 
scribed how he began as a boy to 
tackle the |)roblem of self-control. 
“If I had something I particularly 
liked, a sweet cake or chocolate, I 
gave it.away although I suffered in 
doing so. Was there some task or 


exercise I disliked, I did it, no 
matter how inclination pulled. As 
the years passed, the conflict ceased. 
My wish and my will became one.” 

William James once wrote; 
“There is no more miserable person 
than one in whom nothing is 
habitual but indecision, and for 
whom the lighting of every cigar, 
the drinking of every cup, the time 
of rising and going to bed and the 
beginning of every bit of work are 
subjects of deliberation.”, 

Bad Habits. We all have some 
weakness; perhaps we smoke too 
much, take a drink too many, 
lounge precious hours away listen¬ 
ing to the radio. Let us begin by 
doing without that extra cigarette, 
that second or third cocktail. If we 
have a mania for the cinema we 
should postpone our next visit until 
we have done something that is 
really worth while. 

If we habitually overeat, a little 
healthy abstinence should be the 
rule. Presently, since we no longer 
abuse our bodies by over-indulg¬ 
ence, we shall experience the first 
recompense of our self-denial in 
a sense of improved physical well¬ 
being. 

Once we are really under way we 
should deepen and extend our moral 
purpose. We should resolve, for ex¬ 
ample, to carry out our duties more 
conscientiously; never to hurt others 
however much they may hurt us; 
to keep our temper no matter how 
great the provocation. 

By overcoming things that are 
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small we shall eventually overcome 
greater difficulties. One day we shall 
discover that we have imperceptibly 
built up strength and sloughed off 
habits for which we despised our¬ 
selves. Epictetus said, “Lead the 
good life and habit will make it 
pleasant.” 

Nothing can describe the sense of 
power and contentment which is 
the fruit of this hard-won victory. 
Only through self-discipline carf we 
know perfect happiness. 

Mankind’s supreme fallacy is the 
belief that the more we have the 
happier we shall be, that the fullest 
enrichment of our lives can come 
only from an abundance of posses¬ 
sions. 

Modem Pressures, loday in 
this age of easy living, self-denial 
has become, for many, entirely 
meaningless. Softened by advan¬ 
tages provided by modern science, 
we have betrayed the spirit of our 
forebears. Wc are losing the power 
to do without. And worse, we 
assume as our birthright that we 
need never do without. 

Yet from the earliest times those 
seeking the greatest good in life 
have professed a totally opposite 
philosophy. The poet Horace, ob¬ 
serving the luxury and follies of 
Rome, foreseeing in such selfish 


dissipations the fall of that great 
empire, wrote: “Unless a man prac¬ 
tise privation he will not find favour 
with the gods.” 

Those who are dominated by 
material desires, who live under the 
obsession of pleasure, will find at 
the end of the road only the dust 
and ashes of satiety. Yet for mil¬ 
lions nowadays the prevailing idea 
is: “How can I enjoy m)^elf?’’ 
Work is done under duress, enter¬ 
tainment has become the real busi¬ 
ness of life. 

The younger generation, especi¬ 
ally, is possessed by this mania for 
“a good time.” Parental authority 
has become a joke, discipline is a 
forgotten word, self-restraint does 
not exist. We indulge our children 
in the delusion that we are being 
good to them. 

The salvation of this sorely 
troubled planet lies not in luxury, 
entertainment and those creature 
comforts that devitalize the body 
and enervate the soul. It lies in the 
heart and will of every one of us. 

Man, empowered to spin his own 
fate, for good or evil, has harnessed 
the elements, has conquered the 
ocean and the air and has tamed the 
beasts of the forest. But he will 
never know true freedom and hap¬ 
piness until he has tamed himself- 


Fitting the Bill 

A SUBURBAN woman started working for a public utility company with 
which she had had several difficulties over bills in years past. A few days 
later, out of idle curiosity, she decided to look up her own file. She found 
this terse notation on her card: “Stinker.” - 4 iugh Park 



My Unforgettable 
Brother, 

Walt Disney 

t 


By Roy Disney 

N ot long ago, at our Burbank, presence over the studio where he 

California, studio, a group turned out the cartoons, nature and 
of animators and writers feature films that made him known 
were holding a story conference on and loved all over the world. Even 

a new Disney cartoon feature. They now, as I walk round the studio, I 

were having a tough time agreeing half expect to encounter that gangly 
on a story line, and the atmosphere figure, head bowed in thought 
was as stormy as the weather out- about some new project, 
side. Walt was so much the driving 

Suddenly, lightning scribbled a force behind all we did, from mak- 
jagged streak in the sky, and there ing movies to building Disneyland, 

was a rolling clap of thunder, that people constantly mention 

“Don’t worry, Walt,” one of the name as if he were still alive. Every 
animators equipped, glancing heav- time we show a new picture, or 
f-nward. “We’ll get it yet.” open a new attraction at Disricy- 

My brother Walt has been dead land, someone is bound to say, “I 
for more than two years now, yet wonder how Walt would like it?*’ 
his influence lingers like a living And when this happens, I usually 
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realize that it was something he 
himself had planned. For my imag¬ 
inative, industrious brother left 
enough projects in progress to keep 
the rest of us busy for another 20 
years. 

Walt was a complex man. To the 
writers, producers and animatbrs 
who worked with him, he was a 
genius who had an uncanny ability 
to add an extra fillip of imagination 
to any story or idea. To the millions 
of Americans who watched his TV 
show, he was a warm, kindly per¬ 
sonality, bringing fun and pleasure 
into their homes. To the bankers 
who financed us. I’m sure he seemed 
like a wild man, hdi-bent for bank¬ 
ruptcy. To me, he was my amaz¬ 
ing kid brother, full of impractical 
dreams that he made come true. 

Recently, I returned to our home 
town in Missouri. As the gleaming 
Santa Fe train rolled across the 
green prairie land, memories of the 
pleasant years that Walt and 1 had 
spent there inevitably flooded back. 

The apple orchard and weeping 
willows stand green and beautiful at / 
our old farm, where Walt sketched 


Snow White 
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Alickey Mouse 


his first animals. I recall how Walt 
and 1 would snuggle together in bed 
and hear the haunting whistle of a 
train passing in the night...Our 
Uncle Mike was an engine-driver, 
and he’d blow his whistle just for 
us. Walt never lost his love of 
trains. Years later, an old-fashioned 
train was one of the first attractions 
at Disneyland. 

As far back as I can remember, 
Walt was drawing. The first money 
he ever made was for a sketch of ii 
neighboir’s horse. He studied car¬ 
tooning in Chicago, and then 
started a little animated-cartoon 
company in Kansas City that 
went bust. I was in Los Angeles 
when Walt, just 21, decided to try , 
his luck in Hollywood. I met him at | 
the station. He was carrying a 
cheap suitcase that contained all his 
belongings. 

We borrowed 500 dollars from an 
uncle, and Walt started a cartoon 
series called Alice tn Cartoonland. 

It was tough going. Walt did all the 
^imation, and I worked the old- 
fashioned camera. The Alice, car¬ 
toons didn’t make much of a splash, 
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Sleeping Beauty 

so Walt started a new series called 
Oswald the Rabbit. Oswald did 
better, but when Walt went to our 
New York distributor fot more 
money he ran- into trouble. 

“What kind of a deal did you 
make?” I asked him later. 

“We haven’t got a deal,” Walt 
admitted. “The distributor copy¬ 
righted Oswald and he’s taking 
over the series himself.” Strangely, 
Walt did not seem downhearted. 
“We’re going to start a new series,” 
he enthused, “about a mouse. And 
this time we‘ll own the mouse.” 

The rest is history. Walt’s mouse, 
Mickey, celebrated his 40th birthday 
last year. Mickey, in fact, was only 
the first successful product of Walt’s 
matchless ability to make his 
dreams become reality. It was an 
ability he could turn on for any 
occasion, large or small. Once, when 
my son Roy had measles, Walt came 
and told him the story of Pinocchio, 
which he was making at the time. 

When Walt told a story, it was 
a virtuoso performance. His eyes 
riveted his listener, his moustache 
twitched expressively, his eyebrows 


rose and fell, and his hands naoved 
with the grace of a musical conduc¬ 
tor. Young Roy was so wide-eyed 
at Walt’s graphic telling of the fairy 
tale that he forgot all about his 
measles. Later, when he saw the 
finished picture, he was strangely 
disappointed. “It didn’t seem as 
exciting as when Uncle Walt told 
it,” he said. 

Like many people who work to 
create humour, Walt took it very 
seriously. He would often sit glum¬ 
ly through the funniest cartoon, 
concentrating on some way to im¬ 
prove it. Walt valued the opinions 
of those working with him, but the 
final judgement was always his. 

Once, after viewing a new cartoon 
with evident displeasure, Walt 
called for comments from a group 
of our people. One after another 
they spoke up, all echoing Walt’s 
criticism. “I can get rubber stamps 
that say, ‘Yes, Walt,’ ” he snapped. 
Then he wheeled round and asked 
the projectionist what he thought. 
The man sensed that dissent was in 
order. “I think you’re all wrong,” 
he declared. Walt grinned. “You 


Donald Duck 
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stick to your projector,” he sug¬ 
gested. 

Bankers, book-keepers and law¬ 
yers frequently tried to put the 
brakes on his free-wheeling imagin¬ 
ation and were the bane of Walt’s 
existence. As his business manager, 

I was no exception. “When I see you 
happy, that’s when I get nervous,” 
he used to say. Since Walt would 
spare no expense to make his pic¬ 
tures better, we used to have ouf 
battles. But he was always quick to 
shake hands and make up. 

Walt thrived on adversity, which 
is fortunate because we had plenty 
of it. Even with Mickev a hit, we 
were constantly in debt. When he 
made his first real financial bo¬ 
nanza, with Snow While, he could 

scarcely believe it. 

✓ 

Sure enough, the good fortune 
was too good to last. Snow White 
made several million dollars when 
it came out. But Walt soon spent 
that—and more—by plunging into a 
■series of full-length cartoon features 
and building our present studio. 

More Troubles. To keep the 
studio afloat we sold shares to the 
public—and they sank immediately 
from 25 dollars a share to 3. The 
studio was hit by a strike. Then 
the Second World War cut off our 
European market. More than once 
I would have given up had it not 
been for Walt’s faith that we would 
eventually succeed. 

He drove himself harder than 
anydue else at the studio. His two 
*daujghters, Diane and Sharon, rode 
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bikes on the deserted studio lots at 
week-ends—while Walt worked. 

Walt involved himself in every¬ 
thing. During one conference, the 
story man was outlining a sequence 
called “How to Ride a Bicycle.” 
“Now when you get on your bi¬ 
cycle . . .” he began. Walt stopped 
him. “Change your bicycle to a bi¬ 
cycle,” he said. “Remember, every 
kid i.sn’t fortunate enough to have 
a bike of his own.” 

Perceptive Eye. Very little es¬ 
caped Walt. Animators often found 
their crumpled drawings retrieved 
from the wastepaper basket with a 
note from Walt: “Let’s not throw 
away the good stuff.” And that, 1 
think, was his greatest genius: he 
knew instinctively what “good 
stuff” was. After others had worked 
on a story plot for months, Walt 
would often juggle things around a 
bit, add a joke or two—and sudden¬ 
ly the whole%hing came to life. 

Walt demanded a lot from people, 
but he gave a lot, too. During the 
Depression, when it looked as 
though we might have to clo.se the 
studio, Walt gave everyone a rise. 
Some people thought him crazy, but 
it gave morale a big boost. He hated 
to fire anyone, and if someone 
didn’t work out in one job, Walt 
would try to find a niche where he 
was better suited. 

The story of Disneyland, perhaps 
better than anything else, illustrates 
Walt’s vision and his stubborn 
determination to realize an idea he 
ilpelieved in. For years, Walt had 
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quietly nursed the dream of a new 
kind of amusement park. It would 
be a potpourri of all the ideas con¬ 
jured up by his fertile imagination. 
But the idea of sinking millions of 
dollars into an amusement park, 
even Walt’s kind of amusement 
park, seemed so preposterous that 
he wouldn’t mention it to anyone. 
He just quietly began planning. 

AS usual, though, he infused all of 
us with his own enthusiasm when 
he finally told us about the project. 
Predictably, we had trouble raising 
money, but Disneyland did open, in 
July 1955. Since that first day, mil¬ 
lions of people, including eight 
kings and eight presidents, have 
flocked to see the unique creation of 
Walt’s imagination. Like a kid with 
a new toy—the biggest, shiniest toy 
in the world—Walt used to wander 
through the park, gawping as hap¬ 
pily as any tourist. 

Humble Tastes. The success of 
Walt’s “crazy idea” triggered a dra¬ 
matic about-face in the Disney for¬ 
tunes. Yet success never changed 
Walt. He remained the simplest of 
men. He hated parties, and his idea 
of a night out was a hamburger at 
some little restaurant. His only 
extravagance was a miniature rail¬ 
way that ran round the grounds 
of his home. 

“What do you do with all your 


money?” a friend once asked him. 
Pointing at the studio, Walt said, “I 
fertilize that field with it.” 

Being solvent for the first time 
since he started in business gave 
Walt a chance to develop other 
ideas. These included the develop¬ 
ment of Mineral King (an alpine- 
like valley high in the Sierra 
Mountains);a California Institute of 
Art, for which he donated land ^ind 
several million dollars; dnd, most 
ambitious of all, a Disney World 
and City of Tomorrow in Florida. 

Tragically, in the midst of all this 
activity, Walt was stricken with his 
fatal illness. 1 heard him refer to 
this cruel blow only once. “What¬ 
ever it is I’ve got,” he told me, 
“don’t get it.” 

I visited him in hospital the night 
before he died. Although desper¬ 
ately ill, he was as full of plans for 
the future as he had been all his life. 

Walt used to say that Disneyland 
would never be finished, and it 
never will. 1 like to think, too, that 
Walt Disney’s influence will never 
be finished; that through his crea¬ 
tions, future generations will con¬ 
tinue to celebrate what he once 
described as “that precious, ageless 
something in every human being 
which makes us play witjixhildren’s 
toys and laugh at silly things and 
sing in the bathtub and dream.” 


In London a woman heard someone smash a window in a radio shop. 
Seeing two men removing sets, she went into action. 

“She threw a jar of vanishing cream at them and they disappeared,” 
reported a detective. ^Evening standard, Lotidqn 
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lies not only in the design— 
but in the history and charm 
^ woven into every strand 

Oriental Love 

Affair 



By Patricia Tarnawsky 


O NE AFTERNOON last summcr I 
I visited my new neighbour, 
Sally. To her astonishment, 
I dropped to my knees just inside 
the door. I had been stopped dead 
in my tracks by a mud-stained but 
magnificent Oriental rug, and was 
simply obeying every rug enthusi¬ 
ast’s impulse to eicamine the weave. 
Sally and her husband were poverty 
stricken newlyweds, yet here was a 
treasure that any antique-rug dealer 
would gladly buy. 

“It must ht a hundred years old, 
worth at least $500,” I told Sally. 
“I’d guess it was made in the 
Caucasus.” 

“You mean that old rag?'* Sally 
60 


exclaimed. “I didn’t know it was 
worth a cent. Mother gave it to us 
for a doorrikat. And just where is 
the Caucasus?” 

Many families have heirloom 
Orientals, yet remain unaware of 
the rugs’ artistic value. One rug 
expert told me, with a shudder, of 
people who put ancient prayer rugs 
under cars to catch oil drippings. 
And a friend mentioned an old 
Chinese rug that ended up, literally, 
in his doghouse. Frayed, riddled 
with moth holes, these minor works 
of art are finally carted away by the 
rag-and-bone man. 

On my advice, Sally took it to 
a professiimal rug repairer who 
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vacuumed and dusted it, washed it 
with a special paste detergent and 
dried it carefully so that it wouldn’t 
belly or lose shape. Then he re¬ 
paired the frayed web ends and 
rewove a worn patch. The job cost 
about $100, but it was worth it. The 
rug came home shining with new 
life, and now has a place of honour 
before Sally’s fireplace. 

I v^as lucky enough to inherit a 
whole batch of old Orientals. Study¬ 
ing my rugs opened a new world 
of passionate interest to me—not 
)ust in their beauty, but in the peo¬ 
ple and history that wove them. 

What exactly is an Oriental rug? 
Many people think all Orientals 
come from Persia (today’s Iran). 
Actually, from the sixteenth century 
—the golden age of carpet weaving 
—until the First World War, the 
lands that wove them spanned half 
the globe: from Spain, right across 
the Middle East and Asia to China. 
Today, thanks to steady Western 
demand, Iran and India still ex¬ 
port many Orientals, along with 
Pakistan, Spain, Formosa, Hong 
Kong, Turkey. 

Wherever they come from, Orien- 
tals have a few basics in common. 
All are handmade and display rich 
designs charged with centuries of 
tradition. (Ideally, the colours are 
obtained from plants and insects.) 
Nearly all have a soft pile consisting 
of thousands of wool knots, as many 
as 500 to the square inch, tied row 
by row on foundation threads 
strung the length of the loom, A 


large rug may take a year or more 
to make, but time means little: even 
today Persian weavers are paid only 
a pittance. 

Ever since Biblical times, when 
Moses hung the Hebrew tabernacle 
with Oriental weaves, these rugs 
have played dramatic roles in his¬ 
tory. Cleopatra had herself smug¬ 
gled in to Julius Caesar wrapped 
in one. Even God must have 
admired the Oriental rug—for, 
according to Jewish rabbinical texts, 
He gave King Solomon a green- 
and-gold flying carpet 60 miles long! 

Roving Life. British dealer Stan¬ 
ley Reed tells of a rug with a 
career as impressive as the prover¬ 
bial flying carpet. This magnificent 
Persian weave, the “Trinitarias 
carpet,” was given to Madrid’s 
Trinitarias Convent by King Philip 
IV in the seventeenth century. In 
1928, the rug was yanked out of its 
300-year convent seclusion and ex¬ 
hibited at the Sevilla World Fair. 
Later the nuns sold the rug for more 
than 300,000 pesetas to the Spanish 
Art Gallery in London. 

The carpet was exhibited at the 
Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam in the 
1930S, and, in 1940, to protect it 
from the ravages of the Second 
World War, was sent to the Ait 
Gallery of Toronto, Canada. At the 
end of the war, the rug hopped back 
to England, then was bought by a 
company of noted Scottish carpet- 
manufacturers, so that its design 
could be reproduced on machine- 
woven procfucts. Finally in 195$, 
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the Trinitarias rug was bought by 
the National Gallery in Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Perhaps it might some day return 
to Persia. “There are practically no 
fine golden-age carpets left in Per¬ 
sia, one dealer told me. “Yet rugs 
were probably the greatest art that 
nation gave to the world.” 

Long Journey. My own Orien¬ 
tals are part of American history. 
They travelled west around fhc 
turn of the century to the ex-gold- 
rush town of Helena, Montana, 
which by then had grown into an 
elegant state capital. Helena’s 
wealthy cattlemen, mine-owners 
and politicians wanted Oriental 
rugs to complete the atmosphere of 
Victorian opulence in their homes. 

To meet the demand, a promi¬ 
nent New York textile-importing 
firm named Khoury opened a 
branch in Helena. It was in 
Khoury’s that what are now my 
rugs caught the eye of my great¬ 
grandmother, Omah. 

Like most Victorians, Omah 
knew relatively little about Oriental 
rugs. But she collected them with 
enthusiasm. One by one, some 50 
Orientals flocked into her house. 

When I married in 1957, many of 
them lay in moth balls in my par¬ 
ents’ basement. “Why don’t you 
take some.?” my mother suggested. 
“And while you’re at it, swot up on 
them and find out where they were 
made.” She gave me 12 rugs. 

Sd the rugs crossed the country 
And in no time our small 
da" ^ ' 
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flat looked like an Istanbul rug 
bazaar. Armed with reference 
books, I spent evenings lying on my 
stomach, studying the various 
colours, patterns and weaves. 1 
finally succeeded in identifying 
nearly all of them, and even the 
most ordinary rugs could fly me 
back into the lives of their makers. 

The wool of our Hamadan rug, 
for instance, was probably clipped 
by some tribesman on the Mount 
Alvand slopes in central Persia. He 
sold it to a woman in a mud-walled 
village on the Hamadan plain. She 
spun it into yarn, then took it to the 
dyer who brewed it in vats of mad¬ 
der root for pink and indigo for blue. 

Finally, the woman worked sev¬ 
eral months to knot the rug, select¬ 
ing medallion patterns, rosettes and 
S-shapes from the motifs she’d 
known since childhood. She sold 
the rug in the town bazaar; from 
there, balld with other rugs, it 
found its way to importer Khoury. 

Peacetime Task. Some of Omah’s 
rugs reflect history close to our time. 
There is the little red rug with rows 
of octagons, a type known errone¬ 
ously in the trade as “Royal Bok- 
hnra.”Out on the steppes of Turkes¬ 
tan, a fierce, handsome tribe called 
the Tekkes made these rugs when 
they weren’t raiding other tribes or 
fighting Russian advances. 

In January t88i, at a fort called 
Gcok Teppe, 40,000 Tekkc war¬ 
riors, women and children made a 
heroic stand against the tsar’i army- 
But the Russians seized the fort afltl 
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butchered every soul in it. My 
Tekke rug was made about that 
time; and today, as I look at it, its 
red seems to signify the bloodstains 
of a nation’s tragedy. 

Most fascinating of all my rugs, 
however, is the big “gold rug” that 
Omah bought in 1898 for her din¬ 
ing-room. Set against its golden- 
yellow background, rich reds and 
blues Trace out stiff cypress trees, 
lilies, iris and brooks flashing with 
fish. It is a type whose ancestry 
goes back some 1,300 years, to the 
most famous rug ever woven. 

. In A.D. 637, tht Arabs galloped 
over the Persian empire. When they 
clattered into the emperor’s aban¬ 
doned palace in Ctesiphon, they 
found an amazing carpet glittering 
on the floor. It was too feet long, 
woven of gold and silk, studded 
with pearls and precious stones. Its 
design was a walled Persian garden 
m spring, with brooks and blos¬ 
soming trees. 

The emperor’s entire surplus 
treasure—worth more than $200 


million—had been put into , it. 
As is their custom, the Arabs 
divided the spoils equally—by coolly 
cutting the carpet into some 60,000 
pieces, which the soldiers pawned 
in Baghdad. Not one fragment sur¬ 
vived, but its legend lingered on in 
Omah’s rug; woven in the early 
1800S, it has that same plan of 
brooks and flowerbeds. 

Perennial Joy. I have become a 
rug addict. I have learned to relish 
my rugs’ human imperfections, and 
to be properly appalled by the cold 
perfection of fake Orientals ma¬ 
chine-loomed by the mile, I read 
every available book; chat with 
dealers, visit exhibitions and mu¬ 
seums. I look at Orientals in shop 
windows, films and friends’ houses. 

An Oriental rug can beautify your 
home—and your heart—for years. 
My husband and I sit on our “gold 
rug” to read, and lie on it to listen 
to music. We have discovered what 
the Persians knew 1,300 years ago: 
an Oriental rug can be a portable 
garden—a little piece of Eden. 


Entrayice Exam 

Recently, as I drove my teenage daughter to the dentist, she was.full 
of chatter about a country-wide English test she had taken. She was rated 
in the- top eight per cent of the nation in ability to understand sentences 
and give meanings of words, She was rated in the top three per cent in 
ability to understand direct statements, to interpret and summarize pas¬ 
sages, and to see motives of ideas. 

When we arrived at the dentist’s office, a sign on the door read “Pull.” 
She pushed. —Mm. Roy Bnnner 



Male 
Plumage ’69 


Condensed from Newsweek 


A new dawn has 
broken over the shapeless 
waistland of men’s 
clothing. Is it overdue 
or merely overdone.^ 



Scene: Master bedroom in sub¬ 
urbia. Time: Saturday, 8 p.m. The 
master of the house stands before a 
full-length mirror, touching up his 
sideburns and drooping moustache. 
What to wear? Should it be his egg¬ 
shell brocade dinner jacl{et? His 
lime-coloured tunic? 

Finally, he grabs a diaphanous 
blouse with ruffles, then his royal- 
blue crushed-velvet suit. After a 
quic\ application of face bronzer, 
the man strides from the bedroom. 
'‘Welir^ he asl{s. "Fantastic;’ 
snarls his wife. "But / wish you 
wouldn’t tal(e so long. We’re 
already half an hour late.’’ 
Preposterous? Not really. The once 
securely buttoned-down fortress of 
naale fashion is clearly under heavy 


siege. Men are breaking loose from 
sartorial regimentation and wander¬ 
ing off into a bi2^rre world in which 
yesterday’sk heresies are rapidly be¬ 
coming today’s orthodoxy. 

Just ten years ago, a man who 
dared challenge the supremacy of 
the three-button suit was promptly 
reprimanded by his peers, often at 
the expense of his “masculine 
image.’’ Now, no longer afraid of 
criticism, the Western male is sub¬ 
mitting his body to perfumes and 
his hair to stylists;* wrapping him¬ 
self in form-fitting suits.and flam¬ 
boyant scarves; hanging chains from 
his neck; adorning his feet with 
bright-buckled shoes—^and generally 

•See “Make-Up Maketh Mnn.*’ Reader’-i 
Digest, November 196S. 



carrying on like a dandy straight out 
of the days of Beau Brummell. 

Fashion, of course, always 
changes. But seldom has male 
fashion switched, twitched and dis¬ 
ported itself with the urgency of 
today. Money and leisure are part 
of the reason; today’s man wants— 
and can afford—bright togs to fit his 
weekend fun. 


A more energetic and pervasive 
influence is youth. Obsessed with 
colour and cacophony, psychedelic 
art and discotheques, young people 
dress to fit their milieu- and 


their elders are picking up the 
beat. 


“It used to be that the son 
sneaked in to borrow his father’s 


tie,” says James Wilson, president 
of America’s Hart Schaffner and 


Marx Clothes. “Now the father is 
sneaking in to borrow his son’s 
turtleneck shirt.” 


“Men are more concerned about 


their looks these days than are 
women,” says 59-year-old Hardy 
Anrfies, the leading British men’s de¬ 
signer. And the new plumage 
spreads well beyond the jet set. 
Sideburned car king Henry Ford II 
wears Mexican wedding shirts on 
formal occasions, and Canada’s 
colourful Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau is apt to appear any¬ 
where in his custom-made otter-fur 


coat. 

Individual cities have their own 
popular items. In London, where 
Carnaby Street has become an inter¬ 
national centre for flamboyant 



styles, young Britons deck them¬ 
selves in baby-blue slacks and 
matching Shetland sweaters. 

In New York, the accent is on 
see-through shirts, velvet Regency , 
suits and bcil-lx)ttom troqscr** f 
F rench students clad themscfvdt in ' 
shocking pink velvet trouscrs^^<f>'^i 
tight flowered shirts. Ront^$ 
favour bejewelled white cfcpc 
Mandarin shirts and jaunty foulard 
scarves. 

Beyond his new frilU .and laces, . 
the male consumer is forcing j 

cant changes on traditional-ciotyhg;:-^^' 
manufacturers. Big houses nofy,';: 
stress designer names, and 
facturers must offer a much, wkfe:, 
variety of styles jn their jbask spit^ ; 

Retailers have also had to 
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their approach. For example, they 
can no longer afford to order so 
much of their stock months ahead; 
tastes change too quickly. This 
season many an American men’s 
store found itself stuck with a glut of 
Nehru jackets when the style sud¬ 
denly withered. One answer to this 
problem comes from Barney’s in 
New York, largest men’s store in 
the world. It is now planning an 
addition, with five floors devoted tef 
boutiques, each specializing in dif¬ 
ferent trends. Says Fred Pressman, 
president of Barney’s, “There’s no 
one right way in men’s clothes any 
more.” 

Not every retailer has responded 
to the new trends so eagerly. A well- 
dressed man should nor be ob¬ 
served,’’ sniffs a spokesman for 
Benson, Perry and Whitley, a dig¬ 
nified shop just off London’s Savile 
Row. 

Such seditious talk is rare, how¬ 
ever. The new wave is fully rolling, 
and no one is riding it with more 
aplomb than Parisian Pierre Cardin. 
At 46, the slim, green-eyed coutur¬ 
ier is generally credited with doing 
for male fashion what Pablo Picasso 
did for modern art. His empire 
sprawls over five continents. His 
1967 gross sales hit $22 million, two- 
thirds of it from his male lines. 

“I was bored with those awful 
square men,’’ recalls Cardin, who, 
like nearly every well-known men’s 
designer, originally designed only 
for VD^men. “All that padding, with 
lumps in the pockets, with 


turn-ups slopping around their 
shoes. I am happy to have been re¬ 
sponsible for destroying all that.’’ 
The result was a slimmed-down, 
waist-hugging style with longer 
jacket, and cleaner, more youthful 
lines. F'irst marketed in 1959, Car¬ 
din’s new silhouette has been imi¬ 
tated throughout the world. 

Cardin still looks ahead—his 
most exotic outfit is a “cosmonaut 
suit’’—a two-piece affair with zip- 
pered pockets and sleeveless top. 
Unconcerned with whether the 
world is ready for this (“Ten years 
ago, people laughed at' my fitted 
shirts’’), he is evangelical in his be¬ 
lief that “the job of fashion is to 
make another aspect of man evi¬ 
dent.’’ 

An American designer who shares 
the limelight with Cardin, Bill 
Blass, agrees. “I am convinced that, 
other than speech, there is no better 
way to expres^yourself than through 
clothes,’’ says the 46-year-old cou¬ 
turier whose hallmarks arc bright 
checks and bold plaids. 

“At first, most men found it 
impossible to identify with the new 
fashions. Then along came the 
young—and that made the differ¬ 
ence.’’ 

Perhaps. But the way today’s 
more unconventional male wants to 
l(X)k is still unsettling to many men. 
Sociologist Charles Winick, in his 
book The New People, puts forth 
the thesis that today’s society shows 
a definite desexualization. 

«“Men’s clothes have become an 
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approximation of women’s, and 
women’s clothes copy men’s. When 
clothes express such confused roles 
—then society is in trouble.” 

Most social commentators, how¬ 
ever, take a far less serious view. 
British fashion historian James 
Laver insists that such “new looks” 
are an assertion of masculinity. In 
the animal kingdom, as Laver and 
marty others endlessly point out, it 
is the male that is resplendent in 
order to attract his mate. 

“It’s been long overdue,” adds 


author Marya Mannes. “I love full 
heads of hair, beards; 1 love litted 
jackets; I love tight trousers—^all the 
things which emphasize a good 
figure and a good head are fine.” 

Whatever its implications may be, 
the male fashion revolution appears 
to have only begun. More likely 
than not, the new clothcs-conscious 
man will continue to experiment, 
frequenting boutiques, reading 
fashion magazines—and maybe 
even hiring a carpenter to enlarge 
his wardrol^. It’s what’s happening. 


International Misunderstanding 

I HiiMBLY confess that I have never been able to understand the inter¬ 
national payments systems. Anyone who spends whole nights in silence 
and prayer trying to unravel the tangle of an income-tax form is unlikely 
to embark on dismembering the bizarre mechanism of modern political 
economy. The truth is that some 20 years ago I was traumatized for life. 

It was just after the end of the Greek civil war. Dawn was breaking 
over Salonika. Everything in the station was shut. A figure wearing the 
uniform of the Greek national railways was trying to explain to me in 
sign language that an additional payment was necessary to get me to the 
Turkish frontier. 

I hesitantly proffered a modest 1,000 old-franc note. To my amazement, 
the official came back a quarter of an hour later bearing a wad of im¬ 
pressive notes ranging from 5,000 to 20,000 drachmas. It was my change! 
Greece was in the midst of inflation. 

When the critical time for the tip came, I was seized with panic. How 
much should I give.? 5,000? 20,000? I was mesmerized. I chanced 10,000, 
without knowing whether I was being the king of misers or a maharaja. 
“O.K.?” 

"'Ner 

I handed out a supplement. That made 15,000 drachmas. “And now?”' 

'‘Ner 

It couldn’t be helped. Another gesture was called for. Up to 20,000 f 
“All right?” 

How was I to know that in Greece "Nd' means “Yes?” 

And now people want me to get interested in political economy?' 

Pierr« Macalgne In Le Figaro, Pari* ' 



Using a mysterious body phenomenon known as 
''emg/' this revolutionary artificial limb actually 
functions according to the will of its wearer 


For Amputees, 
the Boston Arm 


By Lawrence Galton 


A t a Boston rehabilitation 
centre recently, 1 witnessed 
L a medical miracle. Thirty- 
six-ycar-old James Racca, whose left 
arm had been amputated several 
inches above the elbow, demon¬ 
strated his skill with a remarkable 
new artificial arm. 

1 asked him to bend the arm at 
the elbow. He willed it to bend; 
it did. 1 asked him to straighten 
it. He willed; it straightened. I 
held my hand against the arm. 
He willed that it exert more 
force—^and it moved despite my 
restraint. 

This revolutionary prosthesis, 
which a wearer can literally think 
into action, promises a i^ignter fu¬ 
ture for all above-elbow amputees. 
It lyill enable them to do things that 
ha^ been difficult or impossible 
4 with previous devices. They will be 
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able to pick up a telephone receiver, 
lift a cup of coffee, move objects 
from one level to another, even 
perform jobs on a production line— 
and all with completely natural 
variations of speed and force. 

Called th^k Boston Arm after the 
four institutions in Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts, whose unique co-operative 
effort created it, the new device 
harnesses a remarkable body phe¬ 
nomenon known as an electromyo¬ 
graphic signal, or emg. Here’s how 
it works: 

Whenever we wish to move a nor¬ 
mal limb, we begin by willing the 
action. This sends a signal from the 
brain down the spinal cord and out 
to a motor nerve. The nerve stimu¬ 
lates a muscle, the muscle shortens, 
the limb moves. Though compli- 
cated> this operation is subcon- 
.irfK^ious; we are aware only that we 
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want a limb to move and it res¬ 
ponds. 

But son^ething else happens in the 
process. An electrical signal, record¬ 
ed as the cmg, is generated as a by¬ 
product of the chemical reaction 
involved in muscle contraction. If a 
man loses a part, or even most, of a 
limb, there still remain some 
muscles that he can contract. 

Spme years ago scientists began to 
probe the possibility that the emg 
signals from such contractions 
might be used to control a pros¬ 
thesis. In 1955, a team of English 
researchers—and a year later a 
Russian team—reported a device 
using emg: a hook for a hand 
amputee. Forearm muscles which 
normally move fingers and wrist 
generated the signals that opened 
and closed the crude device. But 
there was no control of force or 
speed, and intermediate positions 
were not possible. 

In 1961, Dr. Melvin Glimcher, a 
young orthopaedic surgeon at Mas¬ 
sachusetts General Hospital, entered 
the picture. In addition to medical 
training, Glimcher had degrees in 
both engineering and physics, and 
had recently become consultant on 
amputee rehabilitation for the Lib¬ 
erty Mutual Insurance Company. 
He was especially concerned about 
the inadequacies of prosthetic de¬ 
vices for above-elbow amputees. 

To usc'^a conventional cable-oper¬ 
ated artificial arm, an amputee must 
move his stump to lock or unlock 
the mechanical elbow joint. He must 


then use shrugs of his opposite 
shoulder to open the claw-like hand 
if he has previously locked the el¬ 
bow joint, or to bend the elbow if 
he has unlocked the joint. The un¬ 
natural control makes extensive 
training necessary, and demands in¬ 
tense concentration in use. Load 
carrying and positioning arc severely 
limited. Few above-elbow amputees, 
Glimcher discovered, can use the 
device functionally. 

Willing Patient. Glimcher sought 
the advice of Professor Norbert 
Weiner, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology mathematician who 
had evolved the theory of cyber¬ 
netics—the study of control and 
communication between man and 
machine. At first Wiener was pre¬ 
occupied with other matters—then 
he fell and broke a hip. “Professor 
Wiener came under our care at the 
hospital,” Glimcher recalls. “We 
had a captive audience.” 

Soon, with Wiener’s help, a 
double-pronged research effort was 
launched at M.I.T. Under Profes¬ 
sor Amar Bose, of the electrical- 
engineering department, graduate 
student Ralph Alter began to study 
emg signals. - Under Professor 
Robert Mann of mechanical engin¬ 
eering, graduate student Ron Roth- 
child undertook to design the 
mechanical components of the 
elbow. 

Alter became his own guinea-pig. 
With electrodes pasted on to his 
biceps and triceps muscles he re¬ 
peatedly bent his arm at the elbow, 
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extended it and lifted various 
weights—while recording the emg 
signals. This procedure was repeat¬ 
ed with several M.I.T. students to 
get a thorough understanding of 
enag characteristics. Then Alter 
attacked the problem of using these 
signals to move a prosthetic device. 

Ingenious Idea. He used a short 
cut, a computer programmed to 
simulate the combinations of elec¬ 
tronic equipment that might be used 
to process emg signals. Alter wired 
the computer to a television-like 
screen showing a simple stick figure 
of a limb. Then, with electrodes 
attached to the surface of his own 
arm muscles, he fed emg signals 
from them into the computer. Thus 
he was able to determine what it 
took to make the stick figure move 
as an arm should move. 

Meanwhile, Rothchild had built a 
motor-driven elbow and forearm— 
and the next step was to replace 
Alter’s display screen and stick fig¬ 
ure with Rothchild’s arm. The 
device was mounted on a large 
frame, and Alter fed it emg signals 
by contracting his biceps and tri¬ 
ceps. The arm worked—bending at 
the elbow, then straightening again. 
Especially encouraging were ex¬ 
periments with an amputee who 
hadn’t used his left arm muscles 
since he had lost that arm 25 years 
earlier. It took him only a few 
minutes to start operating the limb. 

With the basic feasibility of the 
emg-arm established. Dr. Allen 
Cudworth, director of the Liberty 
70 
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Mu‘iual Research Centre, who com¬ 
bines electrical-engineering training 
with a doctorate from the Harvard 
School of Public Health, set up 
studies at Massachusetts General 
Hospital to make certain that most, 
if not all, amputees could use emg 
signals effectively. An amputee 
with electrodes on his stump would 
sit before a television-like screen 
that showed two spots of light. One- 
spot moved about, controlled by a 
tape-recorded programme. 

The amputee, by contracting his 
muscles to generate emg signals, 
controlled the second spot of light 
himself. The trick was to make this 
spot follow or “track” the first. 
Every one of the amputees tested 
could track; some did better, some 
worse—but that pattern also showed 
up in persons with whole limbs. 

Minor Miracle. At the Centre in 
Hopkinton, Massachusetts, Cord 
Ohlenbust^ and David Russell, 
were trying to turn Roihchild’s un¬ 
wieldy prototype arm into a com¬ 
pact prosthesis that an amputee 
could actually wear. The result is a 
tiny package of electronic compo¬ 
nents—containing the equivalent of 
250 transistors and an electric motor 
no bigger than a torch battery— 
which fits inside a fibreglass casing 
resembling a natural arm. The 
whole prosthesis weighs four and a 
half pounds, about the weight of an 
adult human arm. A pack of silver- 
zinc batteries worn at the belt 
provides sufficient energy to keep 
the arm moving continuously for six 
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h{)urs. Power can be provided from 
,111 \ conventional electrical outlet. 

The operation of the arm begins 
with five button-size electrodes 
which are pasted on the skin over 
the muscles on the amputee’s stump. 

signals they pick up as he fie.xes 
his muscles are electronically ampli- 
ficd and control the battery power 
! delivered to the motor—the amount 
ol powpr always proportional to the 
force with which an amputee con- 
tr.icts his muscles. 

Rapid Moves. During my visit 
to the Centre, I talked with fame*: 
Racca. He had worn the new 
arm for a total of about five hours, 
carrying out experiments such as 
transferring objects from one loca¬ 
tion to another in a vertical rack. He 
had found that he could do such 
jobs 35 per cent faster than with a 
con ven tional proslhesis. 

Hut it’s not speed alone that he 
hkes, “To use the conventional arm, 
vou have to make awkward body 
movements, and you have to keep 
thinking every minute,’’ Racca told 
me. “With the new arm, you can re¬ 
lax, And you have an idea where the 
■!rm is and how it’s angled without 
having to keep your eyes on it.” 

How long before the new arm can 
he widely available.? A manufactur¬ 
er—more than half a dozen are in¬ 
terested—could have a limited 
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number ready in about a year for 
tests at rehabilitation centres. 
After design modifications, sizeable 
numbers could be in use. 

The men who developed the Bos¬ 
ton Arm arc now turning their at¬ 
tention to more sophisticated pros- 
theses, including artifici.il legs and 
new types of braces that could re¬ 
store volitional motion to the par¬ 
tially paralysed. A first step may 
well be a link-up of the Boston Arm 
with the latest British Hand, which 
has variable speetl and force. Of 
course, an above-elbow emputcc 
lacks the forearm muscles that nor- 
m.illy control wrist and hand. But 
it should be possible. Dr. Mann be¬ 
lieves, to use emg signals from a 
shoulder muscle for this, 

“In the future,” says Dr, CTlim- 
cher, “I think that we may even 
lx; able to connect directly to nerves, 
thus making it possible to control 
prosthetic devices even in the ab¬ 
sence of muscles.” 

Already offering new hope for 
many seriously handicapped, the 
Boston Arm may be even more im¬ 
portant for what it presages. Says 
Dr. John Knowles of Massachusetts 
General Hospital: “The arm is an 
outstanding example of what medi¬ 
cine, engineering and industry can 
accomplish when they join forces to 
work on a common problem.” 


A Dutch farmer who grazed his cows near a busy main road made use 
of them as well-paid advertising space. He hung blankets over their backs 
carrying sales slogans for detergents and dairy products. —Rudolf Berger 
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The Real 
Robinson Crusoe 


By Leland Stowe 


Daniel Defoe’s classic novel was first published 250 years 
ago this month. Here is the story of the unknown Scottish 
seaman whose adventures inspired it 


S OME 400 miles off Chile, the 
island, 13 miles long, juts up 
from the southern Pacific’s 
heavy swells like a defiant fortress. 
For an hour our small fishing craft 
bobbed along beneath the surf- 
pounded, naked cliffs thrusting 500 
to 1,000 feet straight up from the sea. 
Then, as we rouncied a colossal 
promontory, a wide and verdant 
valley stretched before us. 

“LookI” my companion ex¬ 
claimed. “There is the cave of the 
real Robinson Crusoe.’* 

At the base of an immense ledge, 
about 100 yards hack from the 


shore, ^as a shadowy aperture 
scarcely ten feet high. Here Alcxan- 
der Selkirk, a 28-year-old Scerttish 
seaman, first found refuge after 
being abandoned in 1704 following 
a mutinous protest against his ship’s 
unseaworthy condition. 

For four years and four months 
he remained a solitary castaway on 
this remote, uninhabited island. 
Later, after his rescue, his “strange, 
surprising adventures” inspired 
Daniel Defoe’s classic novel, 
Robinson Crusoe. 

To explore this island had been 
my dream for 30 years. Now 1 could 
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clearly visualize Selkirk when, wad' 
ing up to his armpits, he implored 
his ship’s enraged captain not to 
leave him behind on this forlorn 
and rocky shore. All in vain. 

Overwnelmed by despair, Selkirk 
took stock of his pitifully few pos¬ 
sessions : a firelock with powder and 
bullets; a hatchet, knife and kettle; 
a small sea-chest containing clothes, 
tc^acco, some nautical instruments 
and a Bible. 

He was left no food of any 
kind. (For his fictional character, 
Defoe cannily provided a wrecked 
ship from which Crusoe salvaged 
a wealth of supplies, including seven 


muskets, barrels of powder and bul¬ 
lets, sugar, rum, a hogshead of 
bread, bags of nails—even a grind¬ 
stone and a carpenter’s chest.) 

Selkirk first took shelter in the 
shallow cave. But soon his nights 
were shattered by the roars of sea- 
lions engaged in mating-season 
battles on tne shore. To get away 
from their fearful bedlam, he scaled 
the heights above Cumberland Bay. 

Our boat was spearing towards 
this bay when we spied, half-way up 
an Soo-foot cliff, a white goat man¬ 
oeuvring incredibly along a splinter- 
size shelf; then, higher still, an¬ 
other. No doubt their ancestors had 
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provided Selkirk with vital susten¬ 
ance.* As we churned into the broad 
bay, we saw a mammoth horseshoe 
of ranges and craggy peaks sur¬ 
rounding a wild amphitheatre, 
which was cleft by two valleys that 
twisted and tumbled downwards on 
to a narrow beach. Here basks the 
fishing village of San juan Bautista, 
a neat half-mile row of pastel-hued 
wooden cottages facing a shorefront 
dotted by boats. Erase these fore¬ 
ground signs of man’s existence and 
you behold Selkirk’s exile refuge in 
all its solitary grandeur. 

Black Despair. Establishing his 
abode on one of these middle slopes 
Selkirk scanned the ocean daily, 
watching for sails that never came. 
As with the fictional Crusoe, desola¬ 
tion engulfed him. He saw “noth¬ 
ing but death” in prospect, and 
deeply repented his youthful sins 
—including the street brawls for 
which he had been publicly rebuked 
in the church of his native Largo, 
in Fife. Now Selkirk read the 
Scriptures and prayed nightly; and, 
wandering the hills, he sang psalms 
remembered from his boyhood. 

Bit by bit, his devotions banished 
melancholy. He found a burgeoning 
delight in the splendours about him, 
and an increasing solace in solitude. 
With faith rekindled, he constructed 
two huts from durable pimento sap¬ 
lings (one for a dwelling, one for a 

• After diicovering the iiland in the tatter 
half of the aixteenth century, mariner Juan Fer- 
nAndez tried to start a colony. H was a 
•hort-liyed venture, but the (oaU left behktd 
multiplied, and became a godaend to ahipi 
that put in there for provitiminf and repairt. 
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kitdhen), placing them where they 
could be reached only by scrambling 
over rocks. In the bwk, Crusoe 
feared cannibals; what Selkirk 
feared was detection by hostile 
Spaniards. (Spain was then waging 
war with England.) 

At first Selkirk was pestered by 
rats which gnawed his feet and 
clothing while he was asleep. They 
had proliferated after corning 
ashore from ships. Fortunately, 
cats—liberated by sailors—had done 
the same, so Selkirk had a solution 
at hand. 

As his rescuer. Captain Woodes 
Rogers, relates, he “cherished the 
cats with goats’ flesh,” making 
them so tame that they clustered 
about in hundreds, and soon de¬ 
livered him from the rats. Delighted 
by their companionship, he amused 
himself by teaching the clevere.st 
kittens to dance. 

Meanwlule, Selkirk’s chief diet 
consisted or the meat of goats, which 
he easily shot—just as Crusoe did. 
Turtles and fish did not agree with 
him, but he enjoyed the clawle.ss 
lobsters whose abundance provides 
the island’s present inhabitants with 
a main source of livelihood. Palm 
cabbages proved a substitute for 
bread, and he discovered turnips, 
radishes and parsnips, planted by 
privateers decades earlier. Tamed 
nannies provided him with milk. 
When his constant forays tore his 
clothing to shreds, he perforated 
dried goatskins with a nail, cut 
strips of thong for thread, and 




fashioned crude breeches, a jacket 
.ind a cap. 

Selkirk’s tiny store of powder was 
swiftly depleted, but he became a 
stcel-muscled cliff scrambler of 
amazing agility by running down 
the goats—barefoot. More than 500 
of them, eventually! Captain Rogers 
records that, later, Selkirk captured 
several goats daily for his rescuers’ 
barbecues—and far outsped the 
ship’s bulldog. 

Once, seizing a quarry at a 
cliff’s edge, he plunged with the 
goat down the cliffs and lay uncon¬ 
scious for 24 hours. Despite agon¬ 
izing injuries, he crawled to his 
hut. Thanks to an early precaution 
against possible illness—he had do¬ 
mesticated some goats for an ever- 
ready food supply—within ten days 
be recovered. (Defoe had his Crusoe 
imitate this foresight.) 

During the years until Captain 
Rogers’ arrival, only two ships— 
Spanish frigates—stopped at the is¬ 
land. They came together, and from 


their crews Selkirk had a narrow 
escape. He incautiously revealed 
himself before he was certain of 
their identity, and the Spaniards 
shot at the goatskinned hermit, 
then hotly pursued him. Being far 
fleeter of foot, Selkirk eluded them, 
clambered up a heavily leafed tree 
—and clung there quaking while his 
pursuers passed directly beneath. 

What has come to be called “Sel¬ 
kirk’s Look-out’’ is on a lofty saddle 
between two peaks. It is a gasping 
two-hour ascent—up steep, rain- 
gashed gullies, then zigzagging 
through semi-tropical jungles. 

Finally, you emerge upon a com¬ 
pletely unobstructed hump—the 
Look-out! To the north, west and 
south-east the Pacific stretches to far 
horizons. Here, month after month, 
the island’s prisoner watched for the 
sails of salvation. But the few ships 
he sighted furrowed past, ignoring 
or not noticing his signal fires. 

So the years dragged on until, on 
the afternoon of February i, 1709, 
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Alexander Selkirk spied two sails 
thrusting straight towards the bay. 
Racing down to the shore, he kin¬ 
dled a tire in mad haste. All night 
he waited. 

Fearing a trap, the privateers 
Du^e and Duchess sto(^ at sea 
until noon, when Captain Rogers 
dispatched a boat to reconnoitre. 
Its eight well-armed sailors were 
dumbfounded by the spectacle of 
a bearded .'ipp^irition clad in hairy 
goatskins “and looking wilder than 
their first owners.” 

When they brought Selkirk 
aboard the Duf^e, Rogers found that 
the castaway “had so much forgot 
his Language for want of Use, that 
we could scarce understand him, for 
he seem’d to speak his words by 
halves.” 

% 

While the crews spent ten days 
provisioning the vessels and re¬ 
pairing sails, Selkirk astounded his 
rescuer with the story of his sur¬ 
vival, which was promptly recorded 
in the captain’s log. Rogers appoint¬ 
ed Selkirk his second mate—prob¬ 
ably the first barefoot mate he ever 
had. The exile’s feet were so cal¬ 
loused that for weeks he could not 
tolerate shoes. 

Soon the Dul{e and Duchess set 
sail northward, marauding. Selkirk 
was named master of the second 
Spanish vessel they captured. For ii 
more months, Refers’ buccaneers 
looted ships from Chile to Mexico, 
amassing booty later valued at 
^Sooiooo. Then they sailed west, 
circling the glc^ on their way 
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home. At last, in mid-October 1711, 
Selkirk disembarked near London 
—not as a penniless nomad but in 
rare affluence, having earned a 
fortune in prize money. 

Reaching his home town. Largo, 
on a Sunday morning, Selkirk went 
straight to the church. The appear¬ 
ance of a stranger in gold-laced fin¬ 
ery provoked stares from all sides. 
For several minutes not eVen his 
parents and brothers recognized 
him. Then suddenly his mother 
jumped up, crying his name and 
rushed into the arms of the son long 
given up for dead. 

But the need for solitude was now 
embedded in Selkirk’s character. He 
fished alone along the firth or 
roamed secluded glens, sometimes 
bursting out with the lament, “Oh, 
my beloved island! 1 wish I had 
never left thee!” 

He eloped with a neighbour, 
Sophia BrAce, to London, But she 
could not quell his restless spirit 
for long. Within two years he joined 
the Royal Navy. While serving as 
first mate aboard HMS Weymouth 
a few years later, he died off the 
coast of Africa, aged 45. 

True to Life. During his Lon¬ 
don sojourn, two published accounts 
of his exile made Alexander Selkirk 
a celebrated figure. The first, by 
Captain Rogers in 1712, crated a 
sensation. The following year, Sir 
Richard Steele published an essay 
after lengthy talks with Selkirk. 

Six years later, in 1719, Defoe’s 
^Robinson Crusoe appeared. This 
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immediately became a best-seller. 
Readers found striking parallels 
between Selkirk’s adventures and 
those of Defoe’s hero. While Cru¬ 
soe’s island was described as near the 
mouth of “the Great River of Oroo- 
noquc [Orinoco],” off the north 
coast of. South America, no such 
island exists. It seems that Defoe 
simply 'placed his island where 
it would be beyond identification. 


Today Selkirk’s isle has been offi¬ 
cially named Robinson Crusoe Is¬ 
land, and it can be reached by small 
plane from Santiago, Chile. A trim 
launch ferries holidaymakers along 
the stark palisades to Cumberland 
Bay, where last year a tourist lodge 
opened. Scores of Crusoe devotees 
roam the castaway’s haunts—which 
will 'never again know the absolute 
solitude he came to cherish. 


Fa?nily Trees 

My husband’s job requires us to move every few years, and we long ago 
decided to rent, rather man go through the trouble of selling a house each 
time. Many people have asked if this does not tend to make us feel root¬ 
less, so I decided to grow roots—literally—wherever wc rent a house. I 
buy a bush, shrub or small tree, something that I know will last for years, 
and plant it as lovingly as if I owned all the earth round it. In this w^y, 
we leave something of us behind in each place wc live. 

Recendy, we were transferred back to a town wc had lived in a few 
years ago, and one of the first things wc did was to drive past the little 
yellow house wc had rented. Imagine my children’s pride in seeing the 
pine tree they had helped me plant, its greenery standing out against 
the house. How tall it had grown! A former neighbour told me that she 
thought of us every time she looked at the tree. Rootless? Never ! 

—Mr*. R. Raintbottom 


Dress Sense 

My daughter made an evening dress with matching coat to wear to a 
very important party. The host greeted her at the door and seemed stunned 
by her appearance as he helped remove her coat. Triumphantly my daugh¬ 
ter entered the drawing-room—to find that the new a(Jcor included two 
sofas and six chairs upholstered in exactly the same brocade as her new 
ensemble. 

Later, driving home, her husband remarked on her unusual vivacity at 
the party. “You must have had a good time,” he said. “I’ve never heard 
you talk so much.” 

“1 had to keep talking,” my daughter answered. “I was affaid ditgt, if 
I shut up, someone would sit on me! ” ' ■" —M. rM. 
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Guerrilla Terror 
in (Juateniala 



Castro-inspired violence has brought a sjate 
of siege to this small nation's capital—and no 
end to the nightmare is in sight 


A FTER lunch at the embassy 
residence, the ambassador 
X Jl stepped into his official 
limousine to be driven the three and 
a half miles back to his office. The 
car had rolled just three blocks 
down Guatemala City’s tree-lined 
Avenida de h Reforma when a red 
saloon cut sharply in front of it. 
Tyres squealed, the limousine 
lurched to a halt, and another car 
pulled up close behind. Armed 


young men ran to the big car and 
wrenched open its doors. “This is a 
kidnappings” they said. “Get out!” 

The handsome, 54-year-old diplo¬ 
mat struggled, then leapt out of the 
car and started to run. Shots rang 
out. He fell to the pavement. As his 
body lay there, still moving, one of 
the gunmen stood over him and 
fired a final burst of sub-machine- 
gun bullets. Thus, last August 28, 
Iphn Gordon Mein became the first 
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U.S. ambassador in history to die at 
the hands of assassins. 

The murder stirred grief and in¬ 
dignation, but not much surprise. 
The ambassador had had several 
death threats from the communist 
guerrillas of FAR (Rebel Armed 
P'orces), and .only a month earlier a 
grenade had. been thrown into his 
garden. 

Guatemala City (population 
600,000) is the largest and most 
beautiful city in Central America— 
and the most dangerous. In other 
Latin American countries accus¬ 
tomed to commjmist-inspired vio¬ 
lence the battle is two-sided: sokliers 
and police on the one hand versus 
guerrillas on the other. In Guate¬ 
mala, it has become a free-for-all. 

Ruthless Killings. Right-wing 
vigilante organizations track down 
guerrillas with the same shoot-and- 
run tactics that the communist 
terror gangs themselves use. Mean¬ 
while, ordinary free-lance criminals, 
finding the chaos congenial, com¬ 
pete with the guerrillas in extorting 
protection money from merchants. 
Since mid-1966, at least 1,000 people 
have been killed in la violencia in 
Guatemala City, and 4,000 more 
have disappeared. 

The persistent source of trouble 
IS communist Cuba. In January 
1959, l^ss than a month after he had 
seized power, Fidel Castro delivered 
a little-noticed speech in Caracas, 
Venezuela, announcing his inten¬ 
tion to promerte revolutions through¬ 
out the hemisphere. That spring, he 


actually sent small armed expedi¬ 
tions against Panama, Nicaragua 
and the Dominican Republic. Oil- 
rich Venezuela was his long-range 
target, but Guatemala was a tempt¬ 
ing intermediate objective. 

The little country looked ripe for 
subversion and take-over. It is poor 
and underdeveloped. About half of 
its nearly five million inhabitants are 
Amerindian peasants who till tiny 
plots of land or serve as ill-paid, 
semi-feudal hands on the''big coffee, 
banana and cotton plantations, and 
who might be expected to support 
revolutionary guerrillas against the 
government. Communists are also 
strong in the old University of San 
Carlos in Guatemala City. And in 
the 1950S they deeply infiltrated the 
government of then - President 
Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. (Exiled, 
Arbenz now lives in Cuba.) 

Cuban agents rounded up sup¬ 
port in the university and in the 
army. Guatemalan recruits were 
trained in Castro’s terror schools for 
revolutionaries. And overt action 
began in i960 when Radio Havana 
released a torrent of vilification at 
Guatemalan leaders. 

Before dawn on November 13, in 
a Guatemala City barracks, army 
troops led by Lieutenant Marco 
Antonio Yon Sosa rebelled. They 
seized guns and trucks, and man¬ 
aged to capture the east-coast city of 
Puerto Barrios. Driven out a few 
days later by loyal soldiers, they 
escaped to the mountains and organ¬ 
ized themselves as Revolutionary 
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Movement 13 (MR-13). Under “El 
Chino,” as Yon Sosa is called be¬ 
cause of his Oriental ancestry, was 
Lieutenant Luis Turcios Lima, the 
18-year-old son of a watchmaker. 

The plan was to overthrow the 
government. Yon Sosa found the 
peasants unresponsive to the idea, 
but it was great fun anyway for a 
while, fighting apathetic units of the 



army’s 8,000 ill-equipped men. Re¬ 
cruits from the university swelled 
the guerrilla ranks to about 400—a 
number that grew at week-ends 
when students rode out on motor¬ 
cycles to try their skill at shooting 
soldiers from ambush. Meanwhile, 
the guerrillas collected “taxes” and 
enforced “revolutionary justice” by 
shooting down village officials who 
refused to feed them. 

Late in 1965, in a Havana broad¬ 
cast, Castro denounced Yon Sosa as 
a “Trotskyitc” who resisted Cuban 
authority, and named Turcios to 
80 
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replace him. But some of the men 
decided to stay with El Chino, so 
Turcios set up FAR. The rival guer¬ 
rilla gangs divided the mountain 
territory and went on as before. 

Communists from some 80 coun¬ 
tries met in Havana in January 
1966, for a Tri-Continental Solid¬ 
arity Conference. Turcios attended 
as a delegate and was lionized along 
with guerrillas from such other 
countries as Vietnam, Tanzania and 
the Congo. A permanent revolu¬ 
tionary headquarters called LASO 
(Latin American Solidarity Organ¬ 
ization) was established in Havana 
to provide planning and financial 
support for revolutionary warfare 
throughout Latin America. 

Four months after Turcios re¬ 
turned to Guatemala, an outrageous 
crime shook the country. On May 4, 
1966, FAR gunmen kidnapped two 
of the government’s highest offi¬ 
cials, the oresident of the Supreme 
Court ana the minister of informa¬ 
tion, in a blaze of pistol fire which 
killed the minister’s son and a 
chauffeur. A few weeks later, they 
grabbed the vice-president of the 
National Congress. (The latter es¬ 
caped; the minister of information 
and the Supreme Court president 
were subsequently returned to their 
homes in good health after being 
held for nearly four months.) 

The multiple kidnapping was a 
declaration of war. For there had 
just been a presidential election, and 
the military dictator, Cdonel En¬ 
rique Peralta Azurdia, was stepping 
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down peacefully, as agreed. The 
newly elected president was Julio 
Cesar Mendez Montenegro, a left- 
liberal university professor who had 
pledged land ^d tax reforms 
favourable to the peasants. Upon his 
inauguration, he offered the guer¬ 
rillas full amnesty if they would 
drop their guns and release the 
hostages. 

•Their pretences thus demolished, 
the guerrillas dropped the mask. 
They spurned amnesty, boasting 
that they would fight until de¬ 
stroyed or until a Castro-style com¬ 
munist government was established 
in Guatemala. The new president 
took up the challenge. He ordered 
Carlos Arana Osorio, a fearless, 
tough army colonel, to break the 
back of the guerrilla movement in 
the mountains. 

Colonel Arana’s mission was a 
success. Young Guatemalan soldiers 
made effective use of scHne new 
equipment and tactics supplied by 
the U.S. Military Mission. For the 
first time they had the help of the 
peasants, grateful for broad-gauge 
Civic Action programmes launch¬ 
ed by the army on their behalf— 
bringing to the villages drinking 
water, schools, school lunches, medi¬ 
cal, veterinary and dental services. 
Assured of better protection from 
revenge, the peasants warned the 
soldiers^ of guerrilla ambushes and 
hiding places. Among the rebels, 
casualties and desertions rose, espe¬ 
cially after Turcios was killed. 

Blasted out of the mountains, 100 


MR-13 FAR survivors sneaked 
into Guatemala City. Joining the 
“asphalt guerrillas” there, they put 
the capital under a heightened siege 
of fear. 

For all Castro’s open backing, his 
material aid to tne Guatemalan 
guerrillas is relatively small. FAR 
therefore finances itself mainly by 
crime: payroll robberies, bank 
hold-ups, the sale of protection, and 
the kidnapping of well-to-do Guate¬ 
malans for ransom. 

It was the sharp increase in kid¬ 
nappings that led to the creation of 
such rightist counter-terror gangs as 
La Mano Blanca (The White Hand) 
and NOA (New Anti-Communist 
Organization). So feared is La Mano 
that several FAR gunmen under 
this group’s death sentence have 
claimed asylum in the Mexican em¬ 
bassy in Guatemala City. 

Tne vigilantes were blamed for 
the atrocious murder a year tigo of 
Rogelia Cruz Martinez, who had 
represented her country in the 1959 
Miss Universe beauty contest. In¬ 
stead of becoming a schoolteacher as 
planned, the lovely young woman 
became a courier and lure for 
FAR’s kidnap gang, which was 
headed by her 22-year-old lover, 
Leonardo Castillo John^n. 

Through most of 1967, she lived 
in fear, shadowed by vigilantes^ 
Then, on January 8, 1968, neigh¬ 
bours peeping fearfully frc«n be¬ 
hind curtains saw four armed men 
take her out of a relative’s apart^ 
ment and force her into a car. A few 
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days later, her mutilated body was 
found on a country road. 

That crime set olf an orgy of re¬ 
prisals and counter-reprisals. In one 
incident, Castillo and a guerrilla 
execution squad, in a stolen car, 
opened fire on four officers from the 
U.S. Military Mission, killing two 
and badly wounding a third. Six 
hours later, Castillo himself was 
dead. He tried to run through a 

O . s 

road-block and was blasted by police 
bullets. Killings within the next 
fortnight reached an average of one 
every eight hours. 

A few weeks later, the Archbishop 
of Guatemala was kiilnappcd. It 
was a bizarre right-wing plot: the 
perpetrators hoped that the public, 
blaming the communists for this 
insult to the Church, would force 
the Mendez government to resign. 
But the scheme backfired, and the 
Archbishop was released after four 
days in captivity. 

Following the murder of Ambas¬ 
sador Mein last August, la vtolenda 
returned. A rash of shootings and 
ransom kidnappings in the city coin¬ 
cided with new guerrilla outbreaks 
in the mountains. 

So Guatemala’s ordeal continues, 
with no end in sight. Apart from 
the grief it has brought to many 
homes, la violencia has caused 
enormous waste. National develop¬ 
ment is retarded by the need to 
divert scarce, funds to defence. 


It is a tribute to the resilience of 
the Guatemalan people that, in spite 
of all, the country is making pro¬ 
gress. Gross national product has 
risen, along with exports. A dozen 
modern manufacturing plants have 
sprung up since 1966 on the out¬ 
skirts of Guatemala City, and are 
now coming into production. 

The big push is in the country, 
however, where coffee cultivation 
is giving way to many other crops 
under a broad diversification pro¬ 
gramme. Also at work in remote 
villages are cheerful volunteers in 
the Peace Corps, CARE, and several 
missionary organizations. All of 
them insist that both the private 
money and the $200 million in 
economic aid the United States has 
gambled on peaceful progress in 
rural Guatemala arc well spent. 

Real Peril. But the dangers are 
unabating—not only for Guatemala 
but for the Western Hemisphere, 
As the Organization of American 
States has warned, the establishment 
of the LASO command post in 
Havana, with orders to intensify 
subversive activity, confronts the 
West with its gravest peril since 
Russia planted atomic missiles in 
Cuba. 

Guatemala City is a proving 
ground for urban guerrilla warfare. 
The violence seen there is an ex¬ 
ample of what may be in store for 
any country on Castro’s long list. 


There is no one less fortunate than he whom adversity neglects: he 
has no chance to prove himself. —Seneca 
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Early one afternoon, I spotted a car 
pulled off the road on to a grass verge. 
Thinking that the car had broken 
down, I stopped and offered the driver 
a lift to the nearest service station. 
“No, thank you,” he replied with a 
smile, hastily donning his police cap. 
“I’m a speed trap.” —s. P. 

On my rounds as a salesman, I called 
regularly on a friendly old lady who 
always offered me tea and delicious 
home-made bread. 

One afternoon I arrived to find her 
old-fashioned wireless blasting out a 
lecture on Ancient Egypt. 

“I didn’t know you were interested 
in ancient history,” I said. 

“Oh, I’m not listening to it,” she 
replied, “but the valves get just hot 
enough to make the dough rise in that 
bowl on top of the set.” —H, Davies 



While giving me a haircut, my notor¬ 
iously talkative barber was telling me 
all about his eldest son, who had re¬ 
cently joined the Navy. After hearing 
about a number of the lad’s escapades, 
I politely asked how he liked service 
life. My barber promptly reached into 
his pocket and produced the boy's 
latest letter home, which he encour¬ 
aged me to read. The young sailor 
obviously knew his ffither well, for 
the letter began: “Dear Dad and 
Customer.” —Mark MacHappib 

A FRIEND of ours lovcs travelling, but 
she took colour slides with a camera 
she didn’t understand. Whenever 
three or more people gathered in her 
living-room, she would haul out the 
projector and subject her audience to 
a blurred viewing. 

One man, after enduring a lengthy 
session, remarked, “1 feel as thougn 
I’ve just travelled through Europe 
without my glasses.” — BbttV CAWsm-t 

Some friends of ours were building, 
their home, and had difficulty in iintf 
ing a reasonably priced pane of glass 
for their picture window. At last, they 
bought a secondhand piece and had it 
set in place. It wasn’t until a few , 
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months later at their house-warming, 
when the setting sun struck the win¬ 
dow at a low angle, that a guest spot¬ 
ted the outline of some letters that had 
been scraped off the glass. Clearly 
visible was: Siegal’s Delicatessen. 

—Helen Ranbel 

Reaching the outskirts of a small 
town, we saw a sign reading: Slow 
DOWN—Speed 25 m.p.h. 

I must have been slow to react 
because within a couple of hundred 
yards we hit a deep, bone-shattering 
gap in the tarmac, which left us won¬ 
dering whether the car or the passen¬ 
gers would fall apart first. A few feet 
beyond was another sign, bearing 
just one word : See? —C. d. s. 

It was a Friday afternoon, and one of 
our friends gave little thought to hav¬ 
ing his motor mower borrowed by a 
neighbour—until he happened to men¬ 
tion it to another neighbour whose 
mower had also been borrowed. Later, 
he was even more surprised to learn 
that three more mowers had been 
loaned to the same man. 

When the hoarder was pressed for 
an explanation, he assured the men 
that all mowers would be returned 
bi^ht and early Monday morning. 
“This is one week-end," he added with 
a grin, “that I intend to sleep late—in 
peace." — m. m. k. 

One of our daughters now working 
abroad depends upon her older sister 
to keep her supplied with her favourite 
brand of hair colouring. Answering an 
urgent SOS, her sister recently pur- 
chas<?d five large bottles to send her. 

Thfc sales assistant took one look at" 
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all the bottles of “Gloriously Red," 
and one look at my daughter, whose 
hair is a sedate salt-and-pepper grey. 
“Did you like our price?" she asked. 
“Or are you just determined?” 

—Mrs. R. E. Dew 

After a formal dinner, our Bishop 
was approached by one of the wait¬ 
resses who shyly asked him to auto¬ 
graph a menu. Delighted, the Bishop 
complied, prefixing his signature with 



the customary small cross. As he hand¬ 
ed her the menu, the waitress whis¬ 
pered, “And thanks for the wee kiss, 
My Lord!" — F. duooan 

% 

The day before my husband's com¬ 
pany held open house for visiting 
businessmen, an order was circulated 
that all offices were to be tidied up 
and cleared of any papers, maps or 
extraneous equipment. 

One engineer viewed the order with 
dismay, as his office walls were 
papered with drawings and his desk 
top had not seen the light of day for 
many months. Realizing that once he 
removed the papers it would be days 
before he could reorganize, he pon¬ 
dered how to solve the problem with¬ 
out directly disobeying. 

On visitors’ day a neat white sign 
appeared on the closed door ro hi'' 
office. It read : “oufboard.” — J. c. t. 


A Reader'^s Digest 
^First Person* Award 


To Lourdes 



By Mary Gregory Low 


She came to the famous 
shrine bearing a terrible 
burden of illness and doubt. 
How could she dare 
hope for a miracle? 


A Catholic, 1 had made the 
journey to Lourdes in the 
south-west of France from a 
small town in the United States at 
the insistence of my mm-Catholic 
husband. I came with cancer, seek¬ 
ing, as pilgrims do, grace, strength, 
courage—and, perhaps, a miracle. 
After my operation had disclosed 
malignaiti; tumours of the liver, 
Frank had said, *‘lt will take more 
than (kxtors or drugs; it will take a 
miracle. Wc’rc going to Lourdes.” 



‘‘I don’t know,” I’d faltered. 
“Wouldn’t it be presumptuous to 
ask a special favour of Our Lord 
when He has already given me so 
much?” 

The chief weapon in my struggle 
to cope wi^ cancer had been the 
thought of my many blessings:" a 
happy marriage, our four fine boys, 
faith in God. Frank knew this. 

But did he know, 1 wondered, 
how sometimes 1 wakened in the 
still of the night to feel fear nibbling 
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inside? At those cold times, my faith 
seemed to elude me. Could I, a 
doubter, dare hope for a miracle? 
Did I, indeed, believe in miracles? 

Now, as our ancient taxi jolted 
over rough, narrow streets, I re¬ 
called what I knew of Lourdes. 
Here was the famous shrine where 
in 1858 the child Bernadette beheld 
visions of a “lovely lady.” The 
town of some 17,000 regular in¬ 
habitants attracts well over three 
million tourists and pilgrims each 
year—for it is reputed to be a place 
of miracles, of inexplicable cures of 
the incurable. 

First View. Lourdes was a pic¬ 
ture postcard. Houses and shops 
zigzagged up uneven slopes; atop 
the highest hill, a medieval chateau 
stood sentinel. And bcJiind all, the 
rugged Pyrenean peaks. 

After welcome cups of steaming 
coffee at our hotel, we walked the 
short distance to the bridge of Saint- 
Michel, and over the Gave de Pau 
river to the entrance of the shrine. 
As we paused at the gates, between 
imposing statues of the archangels 
Gabriel and Raphael, my feelings 
were jumbled. Anticipation and 
awe mingled with nervousness and 
something like reluctance. 

But we walked on in the thin 
winter sunlight, down the vast 
esplanade, past ^ statue of the young 
shepherdess Bernadette, her serene 
face of pale grey stone bent over 
folded hands. At the end of the tree- 
bordered avenue, a stately statue of 
the Virgin faced an enormous 
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square where, I learned later, 
100,000 could gather. “Let’s go to 
the Grotto first,’’ I whispered. 

Under massive buttresses, past 
rows of water taps along a stone 
wall, we came to a cave cradled in 
the rocky hillside. There, behind a 
simple altar, was Bernadette’s mirac¬ 
ulous spring. In a niche, hollowed 
from the rough rock and blackened 
from years of perpetually burning 
candles, stood a marble figure of 
Our Lady, a likeness of the peasant 
child’s heavenly vision. We knelt on 
the rough pavement, and a feeling 
of calm enfolded me. 

We were not alone, of course. Be¬ 
side me a voice murmured—in Ital¬ 
ian, perhaps, or Spanish. I glanced 
at the grey-coated woman, her 
gnarled hands clutching a rosary. 
What did she pray for? With 
amazement I noticed a considerable 
number of men. Had I expected 
just pious old ladies? The robust, 
middle-ag^d chap opposite could 
have been a business associate of 
Frank’s; the lad in slacks and 
sweater could have been a univer¬ 
sity friend of our eldest son, Greg. 

Had there been miracles for any 
of them? I saw faces that were 
l^inched, faces lined with suffering, 
faces with furrowed brows. But all 
seemed touched with a certain 
serenity. When, finally, we left the 
Grotto, the air was filled with the 
beautiful melody of the Lourdes 
“Ave Maria’’ chiming frcmi the 
clock in the towering spire above. 

At the water taps, people were 
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filling bottles, jugs, tumblers, even 
paper cups, with the miraculous 
cool liquid—^water that wasn’t there 
until Bernadette’s Lady said,^ “Go, 
drink at the spring and wash in it.’’ 
Now, flowing at the rate of 27,000 
gallons a day, it is stored in a huge 
reservoir beneath the churches, then 
diverted to the water taps and baths. 
We cupped our hands and drank. 

Strafe Awareness. We walked 
back to the hotel. Recently I’d be¬ 
gun to tire easily, but now I “felt 
buoyed. “Do you feel it.?’’ I asked 
Frank. “All around us—it’s like 
floating through a cloud of quiet 
joy.’’ He nodded and smiled. 

Later, in a small lx)okshop, we 
found Guide to Lourdes,* by the 
Rev. J. A. Shields, a slender volume 
obviously written with love. We 
learned that a medical bureau 
examines all proclaimed cures at 
Lourdes, but that spiritual cures are 
considered more important than 
physical ones. “If you are inter¬ 
ested in eternal values,” wrote 
Father Shields, “you will find here 
a deep realization of things that 
matter.” 

That’s part of it, I thought. Like a 
magnet, Lourdes pulls you frcMn the 
world, brings awareness that what 
matters is your inner self. Just two 
weeks before, I remembered rueful¬ 
ly, 1 had been so absorbed in get¬ 
ting clothes ready, having draperies 
cleaned and floors pc^shed, that 
prayers were squeezed in almost 

*Publii)he(l by Offi ft Sod. Du|>Ua and 
Mdbcnime. 
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as^an afterthought. Here, prayer 
seemed as natural as breathing. 

The next day, I was ready for the 
baths. We returned to the shrine, and 
I joined a group of women waiting 
outside a long, low building. Beside 
me, a rosy-cheeked girl was mur¬ 
muring prayers in English. Not 
“American” English, nor even 
“English” English. She must be 
Irish, I thought. She smiled at me, 
and her soft grey eyes twinkled, 
highlighting the scattering of 
freckles across her tilted nose. 

The-air was damp in the small 
room where five women were dis¬ 
robing. Except for smiles, they paid 
me scant attention, praying in a 
babel of tongues. Oddly, I felt no 
self-consciousness about undressing 
before strangers; a silent kinship 
seemed to bind us together. 

Two infinnih'es, volunteers who 
serve without fee for a certain time 
each year, wrapped me in a cold, 
wet tow^ and led me, shaking, 
down the steps. Then into the stone 
pool. Down in the icy water and 
quickly up again. My teeth chat¬ 
tered. I prayed for strength and 
courage, and for all sick souls. 
Then, spontaneously, I found my- 
self saying, “Lord, heal me if Thou 
will.” The words came in gasps 
through my trembling lips, but 
never have they come more deeply 
from my heart. 

I put my clothes on my wet body 
—by tradition, Lourdes water is 
allowed to dry on you—but there 
was no sensation of dampness, and 
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warmth Started coming back. Frank “Please forgive me for intrud- 
was waiting outside, and when 1 ing,” she said, “but I had to come.” 
saw his eyes, I knew that this- good She hesitated, and then the words 
Episcopalian had gone down in the tumbled out: “The look on your 
frigid water, too, for me, face back at the Grotto—would you 

Back in the Grotto, scores of tell me, did you have a miracle.'”’ 
candles flickered in the November My first impulse was to say, 
wind. Kneeling where Bernadette “No,” but something held me back, 
had knelt when she first saw her A still, small voice seemed to ask. 
Lady, I felt a newfound sense of “Didn’t you?” 
humility creep over me. How pride Renewed Faith. I had had a 
had possessed me, I thought. ITow miracle. No healing of the body, no 

smugly I had smiled, determined to cure for my disease; but, far more 
present a picture of fortitude and important, a healing of doubts and 
courage, when people .said that I fears. I wasn’t afraid any more. I 
bore my burden bravely. And all knew God’s love would sustain me, 
the time I’d been serred stiff inside, would give me the quiet strength to 
I h,id read that no one leaves face whatever the morrow held— 
Lourdes quite the same, that those pain, or even death, 
not cured are comforted. I knew In my sudden awareness, I had 
that I, tex), would carry a new peace almost forgotten the girl who stood 
and joy into everyday life, into beside me. Now I took her hand and 
eating and working, into making said, “Thank you, dear, for asking^ 
beds and washing dishes, into caring Yes, I did have a miracle.’.’ 
for children and resting at day’s ^ 

end. Not long ago, back at home and 

Suddenly I wanted to be alone, facing a visit to the doctor on the 
Frank must have sensed it, for he next day, I awakened again in the 
merely smiled as I got up and didn’t still of night and felt faint stirrings 
follow me. of mv old fears. Then I thought of 

In the blue twilight, I walked the Lourdes and its aura of love, and 
short distance tp the bank of the light lifted up my heart. 

Gave de Pan. As my gaze drifted For it is a shining place, touched 
over the water, I felt a light touch by the finger of God. There I 
on my arm. It was the young Irish found an inner haven of peace and 
girl I’d seen earlier at the baths. the true meaning of faith. 

Junior Point of View 

“What Uo you want to be?” wis the subject the class was asked to write 
about. One youngster wrote : “I would like to myself, I tried to be 
other things, but I always failed." ^ —5.s. 
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A'-ril in Nairobi. Keriva, 
vibour lou of ihti world’s 

drivers will line up to 
-tait I he 3,ooo-iniic bit of motoring 
i>(ll known as the East African 
Safari Rally. Skirting buffalo ’wal- 
lows, dodging loping giraffes and 
olhiT less mobile, hazards, the 
drivers will hurtle their way round 
a figure-eight course that winds 
from the steamy lowlands of the 
I oast to io,ooo-f(>or mountains in the 
nuerior. And among them will be 
the rematkable Pat Moss Carlsson, 
■'he first woman ever to win a Euro¬ 
pean championship rall)^ outright. 

A striking, blue-eyed brunette 
with an electric smile, Pat is one of 


the most versatile sportswomen of 
all lune. As a rally driver, she has 
coiTificu.d in some 150 international 
events, logging over a million miles 
in the priKcss and winning 1,000 
trophies. 

As a horsewoman—she both 
trains and |urnps her own mounts— 
she has captured more than 1,500 
assorted cups, medals, goblets and 
plaques. She also flies her own 
plane, wafer skis, and, according to 
her husband, rally king Erik 
(kirlsson, may l)c the greatest plain 
and fancy cook on earth. 

“If anyone ever made a time-and- 
motion study of Pat,” says a friend, 
“she wouldn’t be a line on a graph 
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—she’d be a blur!” One August 
day, for instance, shortly after win¬ 
ning the ladies’ rally title in a 
gruelling, three-day slog over the 
bumpy roads of Poland, she flew to 
the Dublin Horse Show, mounted 
her favourite steed, Geronimo, and 
finished first in the Grand Puissance 
with a six-f(x>t-six-inch leap. That 
night she danced until dawn, then 
caught a plane home, had her hair 
done, cooked dinner —and ^^was 
ready for the next rally. 

Gruelling Trial. C"ar rallying is 
long-distance driving on the open 
road designed to test production- 
model cars, and drivers, to their 
utmost. It calls tor a surgeon's 
touch, a watchmaker’s precision and 
the nerve of a bronco-b« istcr, as each 
driver slams his mount over catas¬ 
trophic back roads and through 
traffic-studded cities. 

Selected to give the widest pos¬ 
sible variety of driving conditions, 
the route is usually between 2,500 
and 4,000 miles long, broken up into 
stages. Each stage—there may be 
as many as 80—is really a separate 
race. Contestants are penalized for 
exceeding the target time of any 
stage. The winning crew is the one 
which has acfumulated the fewest 
penalty points at the end of the 
rally. 

Each rally has its own special 
character to which drivers must 
adapt themselves: snow in Scan¬ 
dinavia, heat in Greece, mountains 
in the Alps, and everything in 
Africa. The East African Safari 
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Rally takes place during the rainy 
season. When the road is flooded or 
washed out, knowledgeable local 
competitors zip off the main route 
and follow a game trail. Strangers 
may find themselves swallowed up 
in a river. 

Before her first Safari Rally, Par 
asked a white hunter what to do if 
she was blocked by a flood. He 
advised her to find an elephant and 
follow it. 

“What if I can’t see an elephant^’’ 
she asked. 

“Try a rhino,” he said. 

Arriving at a spot where the road 
disappeared into a muddy torrent of 
water, and failing to find either 
elephant or rhino, Pat did the next 
best thing. She drove full-speed after 
a crocodile—luckily, it was jusl 
wading—and made it to the finish. 

Pat treats her cars like horses. 
Although she knows horses from 
fetlock t(4 forelock, she is not ver) 
interested in what makes an engine 
work. But she gives her cars pet 
names, pays heed to their cjuirks, 
and, if they do handsomely, rewards 
them with loyally. 

“Injuring a car,” she says, “is like 
galloping a horse down a main road 
when you know it is bad for its 
leg.s.” 

But there is anrither strain to her 
character, too. “When you arc in a 
rally,” she says, “no matter what 
happens, you keep on driving to 
win.” 

Several years ago in the Monte 
Carlo Rally, she was running last 



in her cl;iss through a scries of 
misadventures. Suddenly, just be- 
(ore dawn, she found herself half¬ 
way up an icy hill without enough 
traction to make it to the top. 
Freezing with cold, Pat waited in 
the car until daybreak. As the sun 
came out, it melted the ice just 
enough for the car to climb the hill 
'and whiz down the other side. 
Other contestants, also deterred bv 
the ice, had turned back. Pat, who 
had stuck it out, finished in the top 
ten. In this year’s Monte Carlo 
Rally Pat Moss walked off with the 
Ladies’ Cup for the seventh time, 
was placed sixth overall and won 
the 1300 cc. class. 

Pat has walked away from ten 
rally crashes. Her closest brush with 
death occurred in i960 while driv¬ 
ing in the Germany Rally. It was a 


rain-fill6d, slithery day, and Pat hit 
a wet corner at 100 m.p.h. Suddenly, 
her car careered out of control, 
ricocheted off a pylon, leapt up into 
the air and impaled itself on a rail¬ 
way sleeper which had been used 
as a barrier. 

The horrified crowd, seeing the 
car’s somersault, swept down the 
hill to drag out what they assumed 
would be Pat’s lifeless body. In¬ 
stead, they found her dishevelled, 
in good spirits—and still clutching 
her handbag! 

Speed- and motion-minded Pat 
Moss was born in Surrey, England, 
in 1934. When she was two, her 
father, a dentist—and a racing 
driver himself—moved the family 
to Long White Cloud Farm in 
Berkshire. 

Here Pat’s mother, a former 
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women’s rally champion who was 
also a first-class horsewoman, 
bought four-year-old Pat her first 
pony. Here, lo<a, Pat’s brother 
Stirling, who wms to become one of 
the great Clrand Prix racing drivers, 
got hjs first car at the age of nine, 
and started buzzing round the 
grounds at high speed. 

It was an active household. ‘‘T'he 
garages and barns were filled with 
horses, old Rolls-Royces and raang 
c.irs,” says a friend, “and someone 
was always starting up one or the 
other.” 

First Love. Pat couldn’t under¬ 
stand why the fap'ily loved fast 
driving: she worslapped hoises. 
Her first lesson in the Moss s})iri! 
c.ime when she was nine, jumping 
in a horse show ag-^nrist older com- 
petition, she told her mother 
between rounds that she thought 
she might finish sceond. 

“Second? There n no second,” 
said the redoubtable Mrs. Moss. 
“Finish first.” 

Pat did. Thereafter she entered as 
many <is ihiee shows a week, and 
won most of them. All this time, 
she was acquiring a healthy bank 
balance. For while, as an amateur 
rider, Pat could not win money, as 
an owner she could. Shrewdly she 
used the prize monev won by her 
stable to buy more and better 
mounts. 

Sent to a boarding schoc>l, Pat 
took one of her ponies with her and 
continued jumping. At 15 she left 
school todevotc herself permanently 
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toVidmg and training. That same 
year, in 1950, she was named 
leading juvenile show jumper of the 
year. In 1952, she was selected for 
the liriiish equestrian team, aud 
won two ladies’ cups in world-class 
competituan, 

Fd' her seventeenth birthday, 
Pat’s father gave her a sedate, 15- 
ycar-old cai. Nf' iiaturrJ driver 
(Stirling once tried to te:u li hc^and 
gave u[) in disgust) and teiiificd ot 
tiafijc, she itinominiously tailed he: 

C-» j 

first driving test. 

Latci, reali/ing that if she learned 
io drive she cnuld at least transpeat 
her hcM'scs frean show to show, she 
per St VC red ;ind passt'd, 'fhen ilu 
c<')nipctitivc spirit stiired. 

S(tme year; btMoic' her parents 
b.,id donated a tup to .i rally 

dub, and her lather, mother ind 
Stirling had all w'on the cup ui 
turn. Deciding that she had a duty 
to try for ^t, she sent in her entry -- 
onl y to get lost on the w ay and finish 
tw'eiiiicth Tuning up to try again, 
she entered several small rallies. <')n 
her second attt'tnpt the following 
yi'ar, she won the cup. 

Partly because of this, and partlv 
because she was the sister of Stirling, 
whose name was syntjiiymous with 
daring and speed, the British Motoi 
Corporation, in T95S, olTered Pat a 
semi-ofiicial membership of its rail) 
team. This position gave her the use 
of a car and expenses. 

But for her main source of income 
she still depended on her horses. 
When she entered her best jumper 
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APPL.E JUICE 


Adam arvd Eve if fh®V 

had half a chance 
would have preferred 
the exquisite tingling 
taate of SoW Coin 
Real Apple 
the Apple. 

their modern descen¬ 
dants prefer it too. 

Over Ilf Td' ESTD t855 

MOHAN UP. 
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PAT MOSS: QUICK CHANGE GIRL 


in a horse show at Windsor and 
won, she used the prize money to 
become the first girl in motor rally¬ 
ing to be sponsored by a horse. 

On a run, each rally driver has 
a co-driver or “navigator” to do the 
map reading, time the car and take 
over the driving for short stretches. 
Pat pressed into service Ann Wis¬ 
dom, a family friend and fellow 
show jumper, who proved as good 
a navigator as Pat was driver. Ann 
had only one failing: she invariably 
became car-sick at the start. Never¬ 
theless she persisted, and in i960, 
after victories in six out of nine 
major rallies, Pat and Ann shared 
the “Driver of the Year” trophy 
presented by the Guild of Motoring 
Writers. They were the first women 
drivers ever to win it. 

Pat was thrilled and not only 
because Stirling had once won the 
trophy. One of his racing gloves 
features on its centrepiece—a hand 
on a steering wheel. As Stirling said 
at the time of Pat’s triumph; “My 
hand may be on the trophy, but so 
is Pat’s name, and she put it there 
herself.” • 

One after another, records, both 
in show jumping,and motor rally¬ 
ing, fell into the girls’ laps. And so, 
for Pat, did romance. 

Strange Meeting. In competi¬ 
tions, Pat had noticed but never met 
a six-foot-four-inch giant known as 
the Mad •'Swede. This was Erik 
Carlsson, famous for his wild 
driving. During the Swedish Mid¬ 
night Sun Rally of 1961, while the 


girls were waiting at a checkpoint, 
they were startled by a rapping on 
the window. As Pat lowered it, a 
huge hand thrust into the car and, 
from somewhere above, a voice 
boomed, “You like orange.?” 

It was love’s greeting. Pat took 
the orange, and Erik, who didn’t 
speak much English, vanished into 
the night. 

The courtship flourished while 
they battled as competitors in 
separate—but equal—cars, and in 
1963 they were married in London. 
At the reception, a beaming Erik, 
towering a foot over Pat, lifted a 
glass and said, “I am only following 
an old Viking custom—coming to 
England to carry off a bride.” 

On a showery spring day, I 
visited them recently at their house 
in Buckinghamshire. Pat met me at 
the station with her car. We raced 
down the narrow, wet, twisting 
country lanes while my heels, press¬ 
ing imaginary brakes, dug holes in 
the floor. 

When we reached the house, I 
tried to say, “Nice drive,” but found 
I had left my voice back at the 
station. 

The Carlsson home is filled with 
pictures of horses, models of rally 
cars, paintings of moments of 
triumph, acres of glittering trophies 
—and a Swedish kitchen. Outside 
are two gardens: flowers for Pat, 
vegetables for Erik. In a field near 
by, Pat keeps her horses. In them 
she re-invests most of her rally 
income. For two months a year 

lOI 
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PAT MOSS: QUICK CHANGE GIRL 


she works them, setting them at 
fences. 

The other ten months, Pat and 
Erik rally, notching up 150,000 
miles between them, sometimes 
seeing each other only between 
rallies or at checkpoints along the 
route. When they arc competing in 
the same rally, Pat, although she is 
always out to win, likes to have Erik 
out,in front of her. “He is such a 
mad driver—and if I don’t see him, 
at least I know that he hasn’t broken 
down or crashed.’’ 

Erik, for his part, seems to be 
able to sense wben Pat may be in 
trouble. Several years ago, when he 
was leading in the Safari Rally, he 
had such a presentiment. He turned 
his car round and sped back, to 
find Pat broken down in the black¬ 
est of African nights. 


“How did you know I was in 
trouble.?’’ she asked in amazement. 

“Where vou are concerned,” said 
Erik to his captured English bride, 
“I have radar.'” 

After lunch, Pat drove me back 
to the station by another route, 
darting in and out of traffic like an 
enraged dragonfly. As I got out of 
the car, I found the part of my voice 
just where I had left it when she 
first picked me up. “Nice drive,” I 
said. Then, “By the way,” I asked, 
“what do you really think of rally¬ 
ing.?” 

“It’s thousands of miles of 
trouble, and I miss the horses,” she 
replied. “But it’s fun, and it’s how I 
met Erik.” 

Then she flashed me that big, 
sports-page-filling smile, threw her 
car into gear and roared off. 


Cartoon Quips 

Dustman to householder: “People who look down on rubbish collectors 
forget that to us they’re just rubbish producers.” — b. b. 

One man, reading newspaper to another: “You've got to hand it to 
these Russians — or they'll take it.” —.Mike Williams m Punch 

Woman to husband, as he surveys mangled bumper : “I'll tell you how 
it happened, but you’ve got to promise not to laugh ! ’’ —L. H. 

Wife, carrying many packages: “I’ve been to a shop-in! ” —b. Brown 

MAN,.^coming out of cinema, to friend: “You know something—I don’t 
think Vm mature enough for that one!" —J- B. 

Mother to teenage daughter: “I didn't say your slip was showing—I 
said your hip is showing!” -B. B. 
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Europe’s Slickest 
Oil Operation 

This amazing pipeline across 
three countries is sparking 
economic development 
and crea^ting new prosperity 

By James Winchester 


P USHING against a 45-knot off¬ 
shore wind, tour powerful 
tugs inched the tanker La^- 
7 nos alongside the new 508-yard 
metal pier of Trieste harbour. The 
last lines were still being tightened, 
when two articulated steel pipes, 
resembling giant elephant’s trunks, 
were quickly connected to the ship. 
By remote control, the unloading of 
374,619 barrels of crude oil began. 

Four days later, only a week after 
leaving the Libyan wells, the oil 
was delivered to a refinery at Ingol- 
stadt, \yest Germany, sped along 
by Europe’s newest, biggest oil 
artery: the Transalpine Pipeline 
(TAL). With an ultimate capacity 
equal to that of any two other 
European pipelines combined, the 
290-mile TAL cuts from Trieste 
across Italy and Austria into Ger¬ 
many, slicing in half the time neces¬ 
sary to transport crude oil from the 
Middle East and North Africa and^ 
/04 


decreasing the cost of the operation. 

Opened in autumn 1967 the 40- 
inch diameter pipeline is a spec¬ 
tacular engineering achievement. 
Conquering the towering Alps, 
TAL crosses 346 rivers, roads and 
railways, bores through 12 miles 
of mountains and climbs from sea- 
level to snfwy heights, then drops 
to the Danube River plains. 

Not only was it one of the most 
difficult apd challenging jobs of its 
kind ever undertaken, it was also 
the most expensive. The venture 
cost $645,000 a mile to build, about 
four times the cost of similar pipe¬ 
lines elsewhere. Thirteen major oil 
companies of six nations (Britain, 
France, Holland, Italy, West Ger¬ 
many and the United States) pooled 
their resources to carry out the $185 
million project, making it the lar¬ 
gest privately-financed task ever 
undertaken in Eyrope. With an 
expected lifetime of half a century, 
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however, the installation is designed 
to pay for itself in 20 years. 

From the start, the mammoth 
project presented outsize problems. 
As a private venture, TAL had to 
raise all its money in a highly com¬ 
petitive moftey market—yet the task 
was accomplished in a record-break¬ 
ing two years by a young Dutch¬ 
man, Adrian van der Hoeven. 


Then there was the unbelievably 
complicated problem of obtaining 
rights-of-way. Releases from ten 
national and state governments, 70 
counties, 150 municipalities and 
some 6,000 individual landowners 
had to be obtained. Many people, 
owning small shares of small plots, 
held out for exorbitant prices. 
Others had to be traced—some as 
lar as America. Says John Green, a 
50-year-old Texan who co-ordina- 
icd the vast project: “A mile of red 
tape for every mile of pipe.” 

Construction of Transalpine’s big 
ditch began in December 1964 with 
the start of the Pldcken Tunnel high 
in the Alps astride the Italian- 
Austrian border. It is one of the 
line’s three shafts, each more than 
four miles long, ten and a half feet 
high, and nine feet wide. Using 
over a million tons of TNT to blast 
through hard rock, the tunnelmen 
worked towards each other simul¬ 
taneously from both sides of the 
mountain, meeting with amazing 
precision in the middle. In the 
F’elbertauern Tunnel, almost a mile 
high in Austria’s central Alps, the 
shafts came together with an error 
of less than half an inch. 

Whenever the workers broke 
through the final barrier between 
two shafts, they staged a good? 
natured celebration. But even deep 
inside the mountain, they were 
occasionally reminded of the outside 
world. At the breakthrough in the 
Plockcn Tunnel, where the frontier 
is in the centre of the shaft, Italian 
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customs men wearing miners’ hats 
and lights collected duty on the wine 
provided by the Austrian tunnelmen. 

The workers were beset by dan¬ 
gers at every turn. In the Hahnen- 
kamm Tunnel drills struck pockets 
of deadly natural gas buried in 
granite rtx:k. Days were required to 
burn it oil before blasting could 
resume. A supervisor still shudders : 
“One spark and an explosion could 
have blown us all to bits.” 

Worries about safety and pollu¬ 
tion from possible pipeline breaks 
were frequently voiced by local 
authorities. Although the pipe is 
buried under three feel of earth 
and heavily wrapped in protective 
coatings, many feared that land¬ 
slides would crush them. 

“We’ll show you,’' .v'lid TAL. A 
two-ton boulder was raised lo feet 
by a crane then dropped on the 
exact point where two sections of the 
pipe were welded together. It 
hardly made a dent. 

To complete TAL, 40,000 pieces 
of steel pipe, each 40-foot section 
weighing three tons, were needed. 
From every country in Europe, and 
from as far awav as Iran and India, 
men and machines were assembled 
to lay the sections. Mountain roads 
had to be built, heavy equipment 
transported through the Alps. To 
top it all, the project was plagued 
by nature on a rampage. For two 
years in a row, the worst Alpine 
floods in generations wiped out 
long sections of construction. It cost 
$3 million to replace them, along 
io 6 


wi!h another $7 million for flood- 
control walls. 

Despite such setbacks, TAL 
pushed ahead. At Trieste, construc¬ 
tion started on a deep-water termi¬ 
nal to accommodate supertankers. 
Four miles inland from the TAL 
docks, in the village of San Dorligo 
della Valle, 15 gleaming-white 
tanks with a storage capacity of five 
million barrels were erected., Here 
the crude oil discharged by the 
tankers is temp>orarily stowed before 
being pumped to Germany. 

TAL now moves 300,000 barrels ot 
oil a day from Trieste to Ingolstadt. 
But that’s just a start. As demands 
increase, the pipeline’s capacity will 
be doubled by adding a few more 
pumping stations. The movement 
of oil (present speed 2-5 m.p.h.) is 
automatic, and just 200 people- 
including executives, secretaries and 
maintenance workers—are now 
needed to^fun the sprawling project. 

Remote Control. In the tank 
farm I watched 22-year-old engineer 
Antonio Bombonato supervising a 
shipment. Sitting alone at a push¬ 
button console, he had only to moni¬ 
tor rows of dials to get an instant 
picture of the oil flow in all parts 
of the line. A cable, buried along¬ 
side the pipeline, provides teletype 
and telephone communication to all 
TAL points as well as remote con¬ 
trol hook-ups to all operations. 

Flow and pressure along the long 
line are continuously monitored. A 
drop in pressure caused by a break, 
even if it’s no bigger in size than a 
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knitting needle, sets lights flash¬ 
ing and buzzers sounding. Repair 
crews are rushed to fix it. Mean¬ 
while, the oil is automatically 
diverted to standby tanks nearest the 
break. It is held here until the 
damage is mended. Then another 
flip of a finger in one of the control 
rooms sends it back into the main 
line to continue the trip to market. 

Electronic Check. Missile-like 
tubes with sensitive listening .de¬ 
vices, are sent regularly through the 
pipe, riding with the moving oil like 
boats on a river. Their electronic 
“ears” pick up the tiniest leak, and 
a built-in transmitter sounds the 
alarm. The pipeline is also patrolled 
by TAL inspectors throughout the 
year. 

Recently, I accompanied an in¬ 
spector, walking and flying in a 
helicopter, from Trieste to Ingol- 
stadt. It was a fascinating glimpse 
of a hidden lifeline. Travelling the 
Transalpine Pipeline, it is hard to 
see the scars created by its construc¬ 
tion. Torn-up soil has been replaced. 
Farmers along the right-of-way 
missed only one year for planting 
crops, for which they were paid. 
Bridges and roads are new or re¬ 
paired. In forest areas, tree seedlings 
have been planted. 

Signs of fresh prosperity are 
abundant. Once a major seaport, 
Trieste had floundered from the 
blows of two world wars. Now, 


port activity is on the upswing, with 
the development of new dry-docks 
and other marine facilities to serve 
the big tankers. More than $20 
million spent on construction has 
left a lasting legacy, and the dred¬ 
ging of the Bay of Muggia has 
given the city a deepwater port. 

“Best of all,” Dr. Romano 
Caidassi, president of Trieste’s 
Chamber of Commerce, reports 
happily, “the oil companies have 
shown their faith in us. This im¬ 
presses other companies and busi¬ 
nessmen. They, too, will invest. It’s 
a great sparking-plug for the city’s 
revival.” 

Around Ingolstadt, too, a whole 
new West German petro-chemical 
industry is envisioned. Tradition¬ 
ally, major parts of Bavaria have 
been bound to agriculture because 
of their distance from the German 
coal-fields. Now, by supplying 
abundant;^low-cost oil, the Trans¬ 
alpine Pipeline is creating an eco¬ 
nomic upsurge. Reports Otto 
Schedl, Bavaria’s Minister for Eco¬ 
nomics and Transportation: “It’s 
our declaration of industrial inde¬ 
pendence.” 

Perhaps the meaning of TAL was 
best summed up by project co¬ 
ordinator John Green: “It’s been a 
challenge and sometimes a night¬ 
mare. But its completion is going a 
long way to satisfy Central Europe’s 
expanding thirst for oil.” 


In Eastbourne, England, traffic violators are receiving court sum¬ 
monses with the stamped slogan: “You'll come to love Eastbourne.”— upi 
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Murder on 

Route 79 


By Karl Detzer 



It happened on a hot, still night near the 
Mexico border. The victims: two Californian 
patrolmen. The only clue: blurred fingerprints 


Z ig-zagging north of the 

Mexican border through the 
south-west corner of Califor¬ 
nia, Route 79, a secondary road, has 
long had a bad reputation among 
law officers. For criminals it is a 
natural escape route to Mexico. For 
smugglers and aliens it is a back 
door to the United States. In more 
than 100 miles it pauses in only a 
handful of small towns. 

The night of Friday, June i6, 
1967, was hot and windless on 
Route 79. About 11.45 p.m., Theo¬ 
dore Newton and George Azrak, 
inspectors in the Border Patrol of 
the U.S* Immigration Service, set 
tip a checkpoint to intercept aliens 
liear the tiny settlement of Oak 
Grove. Newton, 26, married and the 


father of two, had served a year in 
the Border Patrol. Azrak, 21, was 
new to the service. He had less than 
two months’ experience. 

They parked their car, a cream- 
and-green 1964 Plymouth showing 
official insignia on both sides, at 
the edge of the road and set up two 
reflective metal signs commanding 
approaching vehicles, in English 
and Spanish, to “Halt!” A second 
car, a station wagon for holding 
suspects, was parked near by. 

An hour after midnight, the offi¬ 
cers radioed “All is routine” to their 
home base at Temecula, 30 miles 
north-west. At 2 a.m. they repeated 
the message, and at 4 a.m. Newton 
noted “Routine” in his logbook. 
Then, just before dawn, routine 
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broke. A vehicle approached noisily 
from the south, slowing for the 
checkpoint. It was an ageing surplus 
navy ambulance. The two men in 
the front seat explained that they 
were returning from an unsuccessful 
hunting trip in Arizona. 

Peering into the unlit rear of the 
ambulance, the officers saw only a 
clutter of sleeping bags and camp¬ 
ing equipment. They waved the 
vehicle forward. But as it pulled 
ahead, Newton saw that its springs 
were sagging, pressed down by 
something far heavier than ordinary 
camping equipment. 

“Stop!” the officers 'houted. But 
the ambulance .surged h.'iward. The 
patrolmen leaped into their own 
car and gave chase. After several 
hundred yards, they pulled the am¬ 
bulance over and ordered the occu¬ 
pants to get out. 

Surprise Attack. Absorbed in the 
arrest, they neither saw nor heard 
the approach of a second vehicle—a 
small delivery.van that had been 
following the ambulance at some 
distance with dimmed lights. Two 
men slipped out, jammed gun 
muzzles into the startled officers’ 
backs and ordered them to drop 
their weapons. They did, and were 
promptly handcuffed. They would 
not report to their station again that 
night. 

By 7 a.m. on Saturday, Senior 
Patrol Inspector Edward Gillis,hcad 
of the nine-man sub-station at 
Temecula, was uneasy. Twice he 
tried to call his men on Route 79. 
no 


The^ did not answer. At eight 
o’clock he dispatched a car to in¬ 
vestigate. It soon radioed back that 
there was no sign at Oak Grove 
of the patrolmen or their vehicles. 
Gillis broadcast an alarm, and one 
hour later his searchers called back 
a second time. The Patrol station 
wagon had been found—empty— 
less than a mile from the check¬ 
point. , 

Word of the officers’ disappear¬ 
ance spread quickly, and soon scores 
of patrolmen and inspectors were 
moving into the area. Since the two 
missing men were federal officers, 
the FBI took over, co-ordinating a 
search that eventually would spread 
over 100,000 square miles of border 
country and include not only state 
and local police but members of 
California’s Highway Patrol, its 
Forestry and Fish and Game divi¬ 
sions, near-by military units, pris¬ 
oners from prison farm, Scouts 
and local volunteers. Within 24 
hours, some 4,000 people had joined 
the search. But not a single clue. 

The first break came at noon on 
Sunday. Two children at Golden 
Stag Ranch, north-east of Oak 
Grove, claimed that at about 6 a.m. 
on Saturday they had seen a “cop 
car” racing east. A fireman in near¬ 
by Anza verified their report. It had 
been a cream-and-green Plymouth 
with Border Patrol insignia. The 
hunt swung north. 

Not until 8 a.m. on Monday did 
another clue turn up. Roy David¬ 
son, a volunteer searcher, had been 
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following a rough trail up a ridge 
in the Coahuila Indian Reservation, 
when he came upon an old, dilapi¬ 
dated cabin. Looking around, he 
spotted what appeared to be an 
abandoned car rammed against the 
bank of a gully not far from the 
cabin. Its light-green colour was 
well-hidden under a heap of brush. 

When, with a shock, Davidson 
realized that he had found the miss¬ 
ing car, he raced to alert officials. 
FBI agents and Patrol inspectors 
returned to the site, cautiously cir¬ 
cled the cabin, then entered. 

On the floor in a corner sprawled 
the two missing inspectors, facing 
each other. Their arms were stretch¬ 
ed through the legs of a rusty stove, 
wrists shackled together by their 
t)wn handcuffs. Both had been shot 
dead, the first Border Patrol men 
slain in 15 years. 

Immediate clues were hard to 
come by. A few blurred fingerprints 
were found, but a full set is needed 
for fast identification. 

Ashes in the stove revealed noth¬ 
ing, and there was no indication 
ihat a vehicle had left the scene. 
Border Patrol “sign cutters,” mas¬ 
ters in the delicate art of following 
a trail, went over the rattlesnake- 
infested area. One faint set of foot¬ 
prints, found in the sandy .soil out¬ 
side the cabin, seemed to indicate a 
tall man. Every piece of evidence 
was preserved and analysed. 

As the search spread, new facts 
appeared. Investigators were becom¬ 
ing convinced that the murderers 
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were narcotics smugglers; only a 
cargo of great value would have 
made them resort to killing. The 
question was: what smuggler how 
at large was familiar enough with 
the area to know of a cabin invisi¬ 
ble from the road? Out of the many 
names that began to turn up, one 
seemed to fit: Victor Jerald Bono. 

Bono is a fair-haired American, 
six feet three inches tall. For years, 
he had lived in Perris, a few miles 
north of the murder scene, and as 
a boy had herded cattle over the 
entire area. About three months 
earlier, he had jumped bail in Los 
Angeles on a narcotics charge in¬ 
volving 2,142 pounds of marijuana 
—the largest single cache ever 
seized in California. 

A New Lead. With a name to go 
on, the hunt moved into high gear. 
Investigators checked through crim¬ 
inal records, hoping to find leads to 
the whereabouts of anyone known 
to have consorted with Bono. A 
week passed. Then, on June 26, an 
alert citizen called the FBI.* 

This person’s story was credible. 
In a bar, a stranger had been over¬ 
heard offering a known underworld 
character a big haul of “hot” nar¬ 
cotics. The “alert citizen” watched 
the stranger drive away, noting the 
car’s make, model and part of its 
number plate. 

FBI agents scx>n found a parked 
car, in Los Angeles answering the 
general description j they put it 

* informant*' live* are often at etake, 

the rnl Intiatk that all ceMaia atjoityntou*. 


unddf police surveillance and within 
hours nabbed its owner. Although 
subsequent questioning was slow 
and difficult, the stranger eventually 
did talk, identifying Bono and fur¬ 
nishing the full name of one of his 
companions of June 16 and the 
partial names of the two others. 

Police sources quickly filled in 
the gaps. On the next day, June 
27, warrants were issued for the 
quartet: Victor J. Bono, Florencio 
Lopez Mationg, and two brothers, 
Alfred and Harold Montoya. All 
had records of previous offences; 
this time the charge was “killing 
federal officers.” 

That same day, in Bono’s house 
in Perris, searchers with a warrant 
found marijuana and an arsenal of 
weapons—but no Bono. They had 
better luck with the Montoyas. Cus¬ 
toms and Immigration documents 
showed that on June 29 the two 
brothers had slipped across the 
border at Sonoyta, Mexico, from 
Arizona. Mexican customs agents 
remembered them because they 
were riding flashy new motorcycles. 
Mexican authorities found them on 
a ranch near Hermosillo and deport¬ 
ed them as undesirable aliens. After 
their return to the United States, 
they were arrested by the FBI. 

Alfred Montoya, 33, was already 
a federal fugitive, charged with un¬ 
lawful flight from an earlier Cali¬ 
fornia sentence for grand theft. 
Harold, three years younger, had 
been convicted m the same state for 
robbery. But a murder charge was 
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something different. “Think it 
over,” the police advised. 

The brothers did, and confessed 
their own presence on the night of 
June 16 on Route 79. But they de¬ 
nied any part in the murders. Only 
Bono and Mationg, they claimed, 
had gone to the cabin, transporting 
the two handcuffed patrolmen in 
the official car. One of the Montoya 
brothers had left the area immedi¬ 
ately in the ambulance with its 800 
pounds of marijuana. The ot£er 
brother was told to hide the Border 
Patrol station wagon before picking 
up Bono and Mationg. 

Shortly after the crime all four 
partners had rendezvoused in Glen¬ 
dale, Arizona. There they split up, 
the two Montoyas fleeing south on 
new motorcycles, and Bono and 
Mationg making for a Los Angeles 
hide-out. Now the brothers agreed 
to help locate the other two. 

The manhunt intensified. Infor¬ 
mants confirmed what the Mon¬ 
toyas claimed: Bono and Mationg 
were somewhere in Los Angeles. 
Street by shabby street, agents 
poked through neighbourhoods 
frequented by down-on-their-luck 
transients. Several times officers 
closed in on a hide-out to find 
clothing, guns and ammunition— 
and the quarry gone. 

Then, late on Saturday night, 
July 15, FBI agents in Los Angeles 
received a crucial anonymous tip: 


the'two wanted men were hiding 
out in an apartment building in 
Alvarado Street. The FBI acted fast. 

Shortly before dawn on Sunday, 
exactly a month after the murders, 
FBI agents and police surrounded 
the building. Silently, they removed 
all residents except the occupants of 
a first-floor apartment. Then they 
halted traffic in the street outside, 
and the agent in charge shouted, 
“Come out, Bono, we have' you 
surrounded!” 

Snared At Last. No response. 
The agent called again. After more 
silence, tear-gas bombs were lobbed 
through the windows. Minutes later 
Bono and Mationg emerged. 

Indicted on July 27, Bono and 
Mationg entered “not guilty” pleas, 
but in October changed them to 
“guilty.” On November 6 the two 
were given two life sentences each 
for the two murders, plus 30 years 
each for ]j)bbing their victims of 
guns and cars, and 20 more years for 
narcotics smuggling—^all sentences 
to run consecutively. The Montoya 
brothers, pleading guilty to their 
share in the events, drew 30 years 
each for second-degree murder. 

Border Patrolmen continue to set 
up checkpoints on Route 79. When 
they ask sharp questions, demand 
clear answers—and keep a hand 
close to a gun—^travellers who know 
the story of one bad night on Route 
79 can understand. 


Asked what she would do if she lived on a farm, my small sister said: 
“I’d be a milkmaid with two pails and a yokel round my neck.” —ifoman 
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Get better results than ever before from the effort you put into your garden 
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Plan your garden to give more pleasure and less hard work 
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Save money on fruit and vegetables by growing them yourself 
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Everything you need to know 
to make the most of your garden 

Here is a work that every garden lover will 
wish to possess: the three-volume Reader’s 
Digest Complete Library of' the Garden- 
one of the most complete and authoritative 
set of books about the garden that has ever 
been produced at a price which is within 
everybody's reach. 

In planning the Complete Library, we 
have had but one objective: to produce a 
comprehensive library that will be of last¬ 
ing value to ail who love a garden. So 
whether you have an expert’s knowledge, 
or only a beginner’s—whether you work 
with your sleeves rolled up, or plan from 
an armchair—you will hnd in these 
volumes the knowledge that you need., 

Well-matured, or still “virgin soil” ... 
small and tidy or large and overgrown, the 
answer to your “problem garden” is in the 
Complete Library. 


“ idotjr 
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Each af your interests is covered by 
Britain's \mms\ expert 

Not only do these volumes cover a wider 
range of subjects than most other garden¬ 
ing books available today; each subject is 
dealt with by the foremost expert in that 
field. Below are listed some of the men and 
women whose skill and expertise have been 
drawn upon in the preparation of these 
volumes. 

Peterson Becker, B.Sc , Ph.D.. F.R.E.S., 

M.I.BIOL. (formerly entomologist to the Royal 
Horticultural Society) 

John Warren, N.D.H. (leading authority on 

f lasshouse work) 

ranees Perry, M.B.E., F.L.S. (broadcaster, 
lecturer and horticultural consultant) 

Dr. G. W. Ivens, M. A., D.PHIL. (Weed Research 
Organisation) 

Alan Bloom, (the country’s leading commercial 
raiser of hardy pereihnials; author and television 
personality) 

jVUI logwerwa, V.M.H. (leading alpine 
nurseryman, and broadcaster) 
















3 volumes 
maJsing 
1264 pages 

40 contributors 

1200 illustrations 
with 400 III 
full colour 

Comprehensive - 
index covering 
more than 5,000 
references 

Coloured tops 
and silk 
headbands 

Linen spines 
blocked m gold 

Presented in 
handsome 
matching 
bookcase 



Here are just some of the 
contents of the 'Complete Library 


Is the flower garden your main interest? 

annuals: Jn islands, beds and borders. 
Annuals in pots. Grown for cutting. 
biennials: Sowing and raising. Descriptive 
lists. 

perennials: The herbaceous border, plan¬ 
ning preparation and management. Free¬ 
standing island borders. Plans. 
BEDiUNG-ouT PLANTS: Planning beds in the 
formal flower garden for spring and summer. 
Raising suitable plants. 

THE ROSE GARDEN. Planning, Planting and 
management. Hybiid teas, polyanihas, 
flonbundas, climbers and ramblers Roses 
on walls, pillars and pergolas. Mmiatuic 
and shrub roses. 

BULBS AND CORMS Planting, routine care, 
bulbs indoors Lilies, gladioli Spring and 
autumn flowering bulbs for the garden and 
window bos Inexpensive bulbs 
ALPINES: C are and Cultivation. Exi>ert selec¬ 
tion of easy-to-manage rock plants 
EXHIBITING' How to grow and show pri/e- 
winning carnations, roses, sweet peas, 
dahlias, chrysantl'cmiims, pansies, etc 

Can you deal with nests and diseases? 

PESTS. Coloured chans for easy identifica¬ 
tion Remedial sprays and dusts 
DISEASES. C'oloured charts for quick diag¬ 
nosis. Control measuies Sprays and dusts. 

WEEDS AND WEEDKIILERS ReCOglUZing 
weeds Up-to-date weedkillers and tables 
showing methods of application 

Do you grow much under glass.’’ 

greenhouses: Various types and designs 

Heating and Ventilation 

FRAMES AND CLOCHF.S Cropping suggestions 

Do you know how science can help you? 

SOIL - learn to know your soil Types of soil. 
Testing, correcting faults and deficiencies 
Composts. 

PLANT FOOD Humus, manures and fer¬ 
tilizers, composting, green manuring 
EOuiPMTNT' MechaniLul implements Pots 
and boxes, spraying and waten ng appliances. 
Power-driven appliances. 

How 'green' is your garden? 

HEDGES' Selection, planting and mainten¬ 


ance Flowering, evergreen and deciduouw 
hedges ' 

shrubs; Full descriptive lists of shrubs and 
trees for all situations. Flowering trees and 
shrubs for small gardens; evergreen autumn 
colour and berry-bearing plants. 

FOLIAGE- Plants that will give colour ail the 
year round. Ground cover plants. Ferns. 

Do you want to grow delicious fruit? 

FRUIT IN THE UARiTFN' Planning the site^ 
orchards, fruit cages. Fruit on walls and] 
fences Plans ofmodelfruitgardens Routine 
spraying and manuring. Kecommendeq 
varieties 

Do you enjoy making plans? 

PLANS' Practical and useful suggestions and! 
sicp-by-step instructions for constructior] 
work in the garden Stone work; paths oi 
crazy paving, brick and concrete; steps anq 
walls. 

Do you want a lawn that is the envy oj 
your neighbours? 

I AWNS' Lawns of all kinds. Levelling, soW' 
ing, turfing, renovating. Management aj 
winter care. Mowing machines. 

Do you want tasty vegetables? 

vcGF TABi E GARDFN; Monthly routine work! 
Rotation of crops, catch crops, inter-cropu 
Vegetables for exhibition, how to exhiUfi 
Lifting and stoiing Varieties for dee^ 
freezing Recirie.s 

unusual vegeiables- Salad crops and tld 
lesser-known vegetables. Growing anq 
cooking instructions. 

TOMATOES' Methods of culture out of doon 
and under glass. 

HERBS Planning and running a herb gan 
or border Common and unusual herbs. 

Do you enjoy your garden? 

T he history of Gardens. How modern planU 
were evolved, where they come from 
Gardens m the Uible. Latin names and thdj 
meanings, How to crystallize fruit 
flowers. Home-made wine recipes. Biq 
identification in the garden. 


PERCY THROWER 


popular host ot B.B.C. 
Television's Gardening Club 


says: " The books are 
beautifully produced 
and the iliustratiqns a'-e 
unusually good and 
helpful. Altogether, f am 
most impressed by them, 
and I can think of no 
other library at the price 
which covers so wide a 
raiige of garden topics." 



You are invited to send for these magnilicent volumes. Usi 
the reply-paid card bound into this magazine to order youf 
Library on these special privilege terms: 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE: If after seeing th 
volumes you are not entirely satisfied, return them withij 
ten days, and your money will be refunded in full at One 
FULL 25SAVING: as a Digest reader you are emjtlt 
to a full saving of 25% on the normal price of Rs, 108. Vo 
pay only Rs 81, a saving of Rs.27! SEND NO MONEl 
NOW. Just pay the postman Rs.8l 00 when he deliveri 
your Library by VPP. Send for your volumes today—writ 
your name and address on the Privilege Order Card facbi 
page 108' 

DETACH IT AND POST WITHOUT DELAY 




Armchair Travelogue 


In this land of endless space, stark 
beauty and untold wealth live some of the 
wildest, warmest characters on earth 

CANADA’S 
GOLD RUSH 
COUNTRY 


T he last glow of the Yukon 
sun disappeared over the dis¬ 
tant mountains. Sitting op¬ 
posite me, a black-bearded prospec¬ 
tor called Hot Stove Johnny chewed 
his cud of tobacco thoughtfully. 
“The one bad thing you got to 
watch here is you don’t catch yellow 
fever,” he drawled. 

■‘‘I knew the mosquitoes were 
bad,” I said in surprise. “But I 
thought that only the tropical kind 
could give you the fever.” 

The grizzled miner beside him, 
who went by the name of Deep 
Hole, chuckled. “This ain’t the 
yellow fever you get with bugs,” he 
said. “It’s the one you get with a 
pick and shovel. Hunting gold.” 

# ■ 


Bv Ren Lucien Burman 

We were sitting in a log cabin in 
the Klondike. Outside, a foaming 
stream rushed over the gravel left 
by a procesilon of grimy miners and 
whining dredges since the days of 
the great Gold Rush of 1898. In all, 
more than $250 million worth of 
the glittering metal has been taken 
from the frozen ground of Canada’s 
Yukon Territory. 

“It’s going to happen again. 
You’ll see,” said Hot Stove. “The 
Mother Lode ain’t been even 
touched.” 

Deep Hole nodded in agreement. 
“If they ain’t on the trail of the 

Lake Tagish and the Cassiar Momtains at ^ 
the southern edge of Tukon Territory " 
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Mother Lode, why has somebody in 
the last month been buying up all 
the land in Dawson City?” 

I drove to Dawson with my two 
friends. The town is a faint shadow 
of its former self, when 25,000 
people crowded its muddy streets; 
the population today is only 800. 
Here and there the traveller still 
sees a building whose very name 
conjures up the old-time glory: the 
Flora Dora Hotel, the Palace Grand 
Theatre (just reconstructed in mag¬ 
nificent detail by the Canadian Gov¬ 
ernment), the shop where Madame 
Tremblay sold the latest Paris 
gowns to the wives and mistresses 
of suddenly rich miners. 

“It was the biggest town in 


Canada west of Winnipeg,” said 
Deep Hole. “More saloons than you 
could count, and plenty of dancc- 
hall girls, too.” 

“Some of ’em were beautiful,” 
added Hot Stove. “Most times no¬ 
body knew their right names, just 
nicknames like everybody else up 
here. There was Bubbling Lil, al¬ 
ways bubbling over like she was 
really glad to see you; and Giggling 
Gertie and Nellie the Pig and the 
Oregon Marc that whinnied like a 
horse.” 

We went into the beer parlour of 
the Westminster Hotel. Long-haired 
Red Indians, bearded prospectors 
and burly construction workers sat 
discussing the mysterious figure 
who was buying up all 
the property in Dawson. 
The bartender prepared 
their drinks solemnly. 

“Ain’t like the bartend 
^ers used to be,” declared 
a red-shirted individual. 
“Them days the miners 
didn’t have money. Just 
carried a poke of gold 
dust. The bartender’d 
put a wet towel under 
the scales for weighing 
the dust and kind of flick 
the scales with his fingers 
so a little dust’d fall off. 
Then at night he’d pan 
the towel and get maybe 
thirty or forty dol¬ 
lars.” 

I left my two com¬ 
panions and went to my 
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Look what you can do with Tata Textiles! 
Fashion a swinging dress out of 9 poplin 
print or make a date of an evening in 
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luxurious linen weave and [ewel colours. 
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CANADA’S GOLD RUSH COUNTRY 


room- in the Whitchoti.se cabins. 
These Were built of timber from 
the boats in which early prospectors, 
after crossing the-forbidding coastal 
mountains, had floated down the 
turbulent Yukon-River. In the late 
August moonlight outside, I could 
see its waters racing swiftly below 
me towards the icy Bering Sea, 1,500 
miles away. In the distance I could 
hear .the dogs, of the Red Indian 
quarter howling dismally. 

In the morning I climbed into a 
little seaplane that rose quickly 
from the choppy water. Soon the 
towering Ogilvic Mountains were 
beneath uS; at times long, jagged 
blades of stone thrust into the air 
like the .teeth of a saw. We flew into 
a cloud that quickly became a snow¬ 
storm. The plane floundered like a 
ship in a heavy sea, yet the pilot flew 
on calmly. We emerged from the 
storm, and rapidly went into another. 

The mountains grew lower. The 
snowstorms ended. Caribou wound 
their way across a green valley; here 
and there a moose drank at the edge 
of an emerald lake. This is one of 
the emptiest regions in the world; in 
the more than 200,000 square miles 
of the Yukon there are only 15,000 
people. 

\^e came down on a narrow lake 
and taxied up to a camp along the 
shore. Ra^cd strips of canvas lay 
scattered on the ground near by. 

“It’s all that’s left of my new 
tent,” declared the pilot. “Had a 
little visit from a grizzly bear. 
That*8 normal ior Mr. Grizzly. 



Two gold rush veterans 


Now I’ll show you something that 
isn’t.” 

He picked up an empty can 
punctured by three enormous holes. 
“This was a can of motor oil. I’d 
just brought out 24 quarts. The 
grizzly bit each one open and' 
poured out every drop.” 

We flew back to Dawson. I col¬ 
lected Hot Stove and Deep Hole 
and drove out to see a prospector 
friend of theirs up a neighbouring 
creek. We chatted with tbk snowy¬ 
haired old man about the unpredict¬ 
able ways of gold. 

How, during the Gold Rush, a 
dog digging for a rabbit had un-^ 
covered a find that brought ,his 
hunglry master a fortune. How.'two 

t2S 
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newly arrived tenderfeet asked 
some bearded old-timers where to 
dig. The old-timers, as a joke, told 
them to dig high up on one of the 
hills, knowing that gold had been 
found only in the low valleys. The 
tenderfeet dug, and found one of 
the richest mines in the Klondike. 

We drove to several other isolated 
cabins, seeing more men whose 
lined faces bore the marks of the 
years they had spent with picks and 
shovels. 

“You got to be tough to prospect 
in the Yukon,” said Hot Stove. 
“Be all by yourself for a whole 
year maybe.” 

I left Dawson a h v. days later 
and flew to Whitehorse, the boom¬ 
ing little capital of the Yukon. Its 
two fashionable restaurants were 
crowded with government men and 
their smartly dressed wives. But the 
shops and bars, like those of Daw¬ 
son, were full of shaggy Red Indians 
and prospectors. The frontier began 
again where the few pavements 
ended, a quarter of a mile away. 

I sat in a cafe with some genial, 
longtime residents of the area. Our 
conversation was full of laughter; 
the warmest, happiest people on 
earth are those of the Frozen North. 

“We’ve had some wonderful 
characters here in the Yukon,” said 
a twinkling-eyed, sandy-mous¬ 
tached individual called Charley. 
“I guess you have to be a character 
or you wouldn’t stay. 

“Take that fellow just come 
through the door,” Charley called 
126 


the mewcomer over. “This is the 
champion gut fighter of the Yu¬ 
kon,” he declared. 

“That’s right,” said the dark, 
burly man. “That’s me.” 

I asked him to explain. 

His round face lit up. “It’s a 
stomach fight, a game we have in 
the Yukon. I stand up at one end of 
the beer parlour and a second fellow 
stands up at the other. The bar¬ 
tender drops a handkerchief. And 
we each put out our stomachs and 
charge.” 

He affectionately patted a massive 
expanse of stomach. “That stom¬ 
ach’s the champion,” he boasted. 
“It ain’t been beat yet.” 

Charley and I left the cafe and 
drove out to a Red Indian fishing 




Teaching 45 excitable children often gives me 
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says Shobha Chinchankar. high school teacher 
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Changing the great face of India 


In the challenge to meet the nation's 
transportation probierm,moving elephants 
is probably the lig^itest task that Indian 
Railways has to face. 

A daily passenger load of 6.2 million. 
Freight of 60,000 tons. 10,000 trains 
covering 7,000 stations throughout a 
network of 60,000 kilometers ... Indian 
Railways face the age-old challenge of 
distance and people. Communicating 
with a nation of 620 million ^)read 
over more than a million square miles. 

Modern communications are among 
India's greatest needs in her development 
programmes. ITT is contributing to this 
development in many ways . . . railway 
signalling equiprnent to modamisa the 
nation's railway networks, India's major 
means of mass transportation . . . 
supplying ITT specialists from Belgium 
to help the leading public utility, Ind* 
ian Telephone Industries, establish a 
switching factory at Bangalore . . . 


through ITT's British Company helping 
the Government of India establish 
Hindustan Cables Ltd., at Rupnarainpur. 

In this space age, ITT's Belgian Company 
is supplying exchange equipment which 
will m^e possible the telecommuni¬ 
cations links for India's first satellite 
communications station when it comes 
into operation in 1970 and is training 
Indian engineers in Belgium to operate 
this equipment. 

Other vital ITT installations include 
instrument landing systems (ILS) for 
Calcutta, New Delhi and Bombay 
international airports, which will make 
landings possible in ail weather conditions 
to zero zaro visitxlity for the airlines 
of the world. 

Helping people and nations communicate 
is a vital part of ITT's businesa 
ITT Far East and Pacific Inc., P.O.Box 
348, New Delhi. Tai:47082 
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SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS E VEHYVVHERE 



camp. Here> several Red Indian 
families were out after the huge 
salmon swimming to their spawn- 
ing grounds from the far-off ocean. 
A wrinkled old Red Indian called 
Gus was the head of the camp. 

“Young Red Indians not same old 
ones,” he said. “Can’t hunt, can’t do 
nothing right. Chief come here all 
way Yellowknife looking for cari¬ 
bou ^fced his d(^s. Hunters all 
young. Can’t find nothing. Chief 
has to send telegram white boss 
Yellowknife: Can’t find no cari¬ 
bou FOR DOGS. Please send plenty 

CANS PET FOOD.’’ 

We left camp soon after. 

“They’re great people, the old- 
timers like Gus,” said Charley. 
“Once I heard about an old Red In¬ 
dian out in the wilderness who’d 
had some kind of accident and was 
lying in his cabin freezing to death. 

I went out and brought him to the 
hospital in town. Curious thing, 
he’d spent all his life way off in the 
most remote mountains, but he 
never said a word about any of the 
things he was seeing for the first 
time—electric light, radio, even a 
car. 

“Then we took him to an ^rport 
to transfer him to another hospital. 
He studied the concrete runway for 
a long time, then reached down and 
felt it carefully. At last he spoke. 
‘This plenty good trail,’ he said.” 

Back fn Whitehorse again, I 
boarded a little plane with Charley 
and flew to a mountain-fringed 
camp, organizing headquarters of 
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THE BROAD AMD BUSY 
WORLD OEfTT: 

Tht ITT products, oon* 

standy growing •• industry sxponds, 
include tfwss broad cat^rias: TaiO' 
communications aquipmant and systams; 
military and spaca aquipmant and 
systams; commarciai industrial aquip* 
mant and systams; consumar alactronic 
products; cabla and wira products; and 
components and mawrialfc 

If it has anything to do with 
alactronics or talacommunications. tha ‘ 
chanoas ara that ITT makes it. And if it 
is something new in these fields, ttia 
chances are that ITT is developing it 
in its laboratories. 

ITT, world's largest intarnationai 
manufacturer and supplier of taiacom- 
munications and alactronic aquipmant. 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS NEEDS 
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Ball Talaphorta Manufacturing Comp a n y 
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Germany 

Standard Talaphonas and Cables Ltd. 
(STC) - England 

Standard Telaphones and CaMaa Ply. 
Ltd. (STC) - AustraliB 
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Mobile gold dredger 

numerous hunting and fishing ex¬ 
peditions. The men sitting round 
the camp’s spacious log-cabin began 
to talk of the coming winter. 

“I’ve seen it officially 8i degrees 
below zero at Snag,” commented 
the camp proprietor. “At 50 below, 
it sizzles when you breathe; at 70 it 
sounds like breaking glass.” 

“It’s square-tyre country,” added 
Charley with a grin. “When it’s that 
cold, your tyres freeze in any shape 
you’ve left ’em; so when you first 
start out, instead of being round the 
tyres are square as a box. The trick 
is to keep the four square sides 
running together.” 

It'is the intense cold that gives the 
Yukon its unique character. How 
even today, in the wilderness, there 
is never a lock on a cabin door. For 


thfs is the sacred unwritten law of 
the North: when a traveller is in 
trouble, he can walk into any cabin 
he encounters; he can use the fire¬ 
wood and eat the canned goods. His 
only obligation is to replace the 
wo^ and write a note telling what 
food he took and saying that be will 
leave a credit at the nearest trading 
post. 

When, at last I decided to leave 
the Yukon, I dropped in for a final 
drink at the noisy bar of the White¬ 
horse Inn. To my delight, I saw 
Deep Hole and Hot Stove, just up 
from Dawson. They joined me. 

“Things in Dawson are getting 
hotter every minute,” said Deep 
Hole. “Even on the hills around 
town, you can’t buy an inch of land. 
I don’t know whether it’s the 
Mother Lode, or copper or oil like 
they’re finding along the Arctic 
Ocean, but somebody sure knows 
something^” 

“Pretty soon a new stampede’ll be 
starting all over,” added Hot Stove. 
“And it could happen in White¬ 
horse, too. All them scientific fel¬ 
lows that come here say there’s 
every kind of mineral in the Yukon 
ain’t been even touched. Right here 
in this hotel we might be sitting 
over a million dollars.” 

In view of the Yukon’s fantastic 
history, he may be right. 


Dear Dairy 

A WOMAN left this note for her milkman: “Don’t leave milk today, Of 
cqurM when I say today I mean tomorrow because 1 am writing this 
y^iprday.’* R* **• 
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! There's more to quick weight 
loss than meets the eye 


Do You Stay Slim 
After Dieting? 


By James Conniff , 


OR YEARS, doctors have been in- 
^ sisting that being overweight 
^ eventually shortens life. But it 
turns out that if you are as much as 
20 per cent over your ideal weight, 
you may actually have some meta¬ 
bolic disorder that is contributing to 
your weight problem. 

This is the conclusion of a detailed 
new study of obese patients con¬ 
ducted at three major American 
University hospitals. The study was 
begun five years ago by Dr. Neil 
Solomon, a research physiologist on 
the faculty of both the University of 
Maryland and Johns Hopkins. 
Dr. Solomon is a 36-year-old scien¬ 
tist who is devoting his career to 
nutritional iletective work, particu¬ 
larly how enzymes and hormones 
Work in the human body. 


His most startling discovery is 
that the very fact of being over¬ 
weight can disturb the body’s 
metabolism. In other words, a per¬ 
son can start life with perfectly 
normal metabolism and by over¬ 
eating cause metabolic problems. 
Once these problems have occurred, 
that person is chronically obese, and 
crash dieting will do him no good; 
in fact, it may do him actual harm. 
And he will probably gain back 
whatever weight he lost, even 
though he eats no metre than the 
average person. 

“We call it the yo-yo syndrome,” 
says Solomon. “Weight down; 
weight up. And there are thousands 
and thousands of people who go on 
that way, year after year.” 

Because his study covered only 
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a thousand people, Solomon is care¬ 
ful about estimating how many 
overweight persons in the popula¬ 
tion have metabolic disturbances: 
“It might be 30 per cent. It might 
be 70 per cent. An educated guess 
is that it’s at least 50 per cent.’’ 

The rationale of his study is this. 
The human body produces half a 
dozen hormones and more than a 
hundred different enzymes that 
affect metabolism—the whole com¬ 
plex process by which food becomes 
muscle or fat or energy. If 5 ny of 
those are not being produced in the 
proper amount, the process may be 
disturbed. 

Out of Order. A good example is 
a person who exhausts the pancreas 
gland that produces insulin—the 
hormone that affects sugar metabo¬ 
lism. If the damage is slight, the per¬ 
son may be restored to normal by 
restricting his diet to the amount of 
sugar that he can handle. But if the 
pancreas has been badly damaged, 
or has a hereditary weakness, that 
person suffers from diabetes and 
requires medication. 

Solomon reasons that a similar 
process may be involved with many 
of the other substances that play 
a part in metabolism. He has dis¬ 
covered, for instance, that many 
overweight people have a lower 
than normal amount of a liver en¬ 
zyme that produces crotonyl coen¬ 
zyme A. 

Without this enzyme, fat is accu¬ 
mulated in the body instead of used. 
These overweight people may have 
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exhausted their ability to make the 
enzyme. 

“We have barely begun to track 
down these metabolic factors,” 
Solomon says. “But we think wc 
can already show, by laboratory tests 
and by experience, that they affect 
many overweight people.” 

When Solomon’s initial group of 
a hundred overweight patients were 
given exhaustive medical overhauls, 
an amazing number of them show¬ 
ed metabolic abnormalities. For 
example, 63 had something wrong 
with the way their bodies used ca’’- 
bohydrates; 73 had excessive fattv 
acids in their blood. Other defects 
that showed up were in thyroid 
function, steroid metabolism and 
protein metabolism. 

Solomon’s data show that only 
about one person in every ten 
siarts out with a metabolic problem 
that causes his obesity. But meta¬ 
bolic defects caused by subsequent 
over-eating can produce similar 
effects,^nd this is what makes his 
findings particularly newsworthy. 

Starting Young. An example is 
the middle-aged housewife who has 
been on fad diets, lost weight, and 
then regained it each time. Solo¬ 
mon recently told a nutritional 
conference, “Her trouble—and that 
of hundreds of others like her— 
began in childhood. She was prob¬ 
ably metabolically normal then, but 
she had one of those clean-your-plate 
mothers who also used sweets 
liberally as a reward for good be¬ 
haviour. She was really trained 
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from childhood to over-cat. Eventu¬ 
ally, one link in her metabolic 
system gave way. She was no longer 
able to produce one important 
enzyme.” 

Such people can, with a great 
effort of will, starve themselves on 
a rigorous diet and lose weight. But 
unless the body regains its al?ility to 
produce the missing enzyme, the 
heroic performance is useless. They 
will regain the weight. 

In this instance, Solomon pin- 
pinted the missing enzyme and 
gave the patient medication that 
would enable body to resume 
making it. 

Common-^ense Solution. A 

different type of case is that of a 
woman who kept her dress size 
small as long as she was single. But 
once she was “safely married” she 
relaxed—and gained 30 pounds in 
MX months. “She subsequently tried 
each new fad diet that came out,” 
Solomon reported, “but between 
diets she continued to gain.” 

This patient had so overtaxed her 
metabolic system that she had 
actually become pre-diabetic. The 
doctor gave her one of the oral 
diabetes drugs for a short period, 
and put her on a sensible reducing 
diet; he expects that this will re¬ 
verse her course towards diabetes. 

Factors other than over-eating can 
also strain the metabolism. One is 
pregnanty. Solomon told of a young 
Woman who had no weight problem 
until she had her first baby. Then 
she gained ten extra pounas. After 


two more pregnancies she was really 
overweight. 

In her case, pregnancies had up¬ 
set her adr.enal cortex, producer of 
various important hormones. Her 
metabolism was so adversely affect¬ 
ed that it was almost impossible for 
her to lose weight. 

She went on a crash diet, lost 
weight for the first few days, and 
then began regaining it while 
still on the diet. But once her 
problem was analysed and she was 
given corrective hormones, she 
could diet successfully and keep 
her weight normal thereafter. 

Solomon concedes that a few 
overweight people were born with 
metabolic problems. A typical case 
is a woman in her forties who had 
been obese all her life. In her middle 
years she began having chest pains. 
It was clear that she was in for 
serious trouble unless she could lose 
a great deal of weight. 

Sophisticated tests showed that 
her thyroid was not producing one 
component necessary for burning up 
food. AH the diets in the world— 
and she had tried many of them— 
wouldn’t solve her problem until 
that missing component was sup¬ 
plied. 

Solomon believes that a majority 
of metabolic disorders do not re¬ 
quire medication. 

“If a person is put on a low-caloric 
diet that is truly balanced and in-* 
eludes all the food elements neces¬ 
sary for good nutrition, the body 
usually restores its own metabolic 
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balance,” he says. The key words 
are “low-calorie” and “truly bal¬ 
anced,” because this is the route 
away from fad diets. Solomon is 
a crusader against such diets, along 
with most recognized nutrition 
authorities. 

His diets arc built from the five 
major food groups: vegetables; 
fruit; starches; meat, fish and eggs; 
milje and butter or margarine. He 
also allows “free foods” such as 
broth, tea and non-caloric drinks. 
Any person who goes on a diet that 
does not provide balanced amounts 
from the major food groups is not 
giving his bddy a chance to restore 
its normal metabolic processes. 

In other words, you can lose 
weight by eating nothing but hard- 
boiled eggs for three weeks, or by 
eliminating all starches and living 
on steak and lettuce. But it’s lost 
weight that is almost sure to come 
back. Most nutrition experts have 
always preached this; now Solomon 
has provided scientific reasons why 
this is so. 

Indeed, if a diet is freakish 
enough, you may even further im¬ 
pair your metabolic processes, so 
that your chances of ever reaching 


your normal weight and staying 
there are worse than they were 
before. Furthermore, you may sig¬ 
nificantly increase your chances 
of developing some serious organic 
disease. 

By now it is well known that 
obese people are more than normal¬ 
ly prone to a host of life-threatening 
or disabling diseases. 

Nearly half of a group of out¬ 
patients at one major American 
hospital had some significant disease 
along with their weight problems. 
These included, in order of fre¬ 
quency, diabetes, arthritis, heart 
diseatse, gout, high blood pressure, 
kidney disease, excessive choles¬ 
terol, hernia, thyroid disease, colitis , 
and peptic ulcers. 

“The high incidence of significant 
chronic disease in overweight people 
is one more reason why they should 
begin any reducing effort by going 
to a doctor for a thorough medical 
check-up,” says Solomon. 

“It is sheer folly for such people 
to experiment on their own with 
various popular but unsupervised 
ways of 'improving their figures.* 
Much more may be at stake than 
just their dress size.” 


On the Right Lines 

A FELLOW railway employee who docs odd jobs at week-ends told me, “I 
never work on Sunday, except for the Lord.” 

“Whai is the pay?” I jokingly asked. 

He paused for a second, then retorted, “Well, the pay isn’t so hot, but 
you can’t beat that retirement plan.” —Donaw jaciuon 
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Venezuela’s Startling 
‘Businessmen’s 
Revolution’ 


Self-help, education, and enterprise 
are the key elements of a 
plan that is rebuilding a nation 


By Ronald Schiller 


"■r I "^His COUNTRY Can no longer 
I tolerate a capitalist class that 
JL takes no interest in the 
nation’s immense social problems,” 
one local leader told me during a 
recent visit to Venezuela, “A cul¬ 
ture where poverty is said to be the 
fault of the poor, where dog-eat- 
dog is a principle of economy, will 
not survive,” warned another. 

The inflammatory statements of 
professional agitators? Not at all. 
The words bespeak the inspiring 
credo of Venezuelan businessmen 
and industrialists who head a move¬ 
ment without precedent in Latin- 
America and perhaps the world— 


“Dividendo Voluntario para la 
Comunidad” (Voluntary Dividend 
for the Community). Its goal is to 
strengthen democracy and alleviate 
the desperate poverty that exists in 
this developing nation, not through 
charity, but by expanding econo¬ 
mic opportunity and modernizing 
centuries-old national habits and 
attitudes. 

Dividendo’s insignia, displayed 
on its members’ letterheads, win¬ 
dows and advertising, has become 
almost as familiar to Venezuelans 
as their national emblem, while its 
messages reach them 2,000 times a 
day through radio, television and 
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newspapers. Nearly 500 Venezuelan 
business firms, and local branches o£ 
foreign concerns, now belong to the 
organization and pay a stiff fee for 
the privilege—two to five per cent of- 
their annual profits. Last year, these 
“voluntary dividends” to the com¬ 
munity totalled nearly $15 million. 

Equally important is the time and 
managerial talent members devote 
to the movement. Corporate presi¬ 
dents have gone back to school to 
study social problems and seek their 
solution. Some have travelled 
abroad to see how other countries 
have solved their problems. Com¬ 
panies arc encouraging young 
executives to do volunteer work in 
the slums. 

For businessmen to concern them¬ 
selves with social problems was 
indeed revolutionary m oil-rich 
Venezuela, where the traditional 
Latin-American gulf between rich 
and poor was particularly wide: the 
top three per cent of the people en¬ 
joyed 30 per cent of the national 
income, while the bottom 35 per 
cent shared just seven per cent. Half 
a million people (13 per cent of the 
nation’s work force) were unem¬ 
ployed or unable to support their 
families. 

Growing Emergency. Because of 
the high birthrate the number 
was surging upwards by 100,000 a 
year. Forty per cent of the residents 
of slum districts in urban suburbs 
and rural villages were illiterate. 
More than half of their offspring 
were born out of wedlock: 173,000 
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abandoned children wandered the 
streAs of Venezuela. Only half of 
the slum children ever went to 
school, and of‘those that did, 80 per 
cent dropped out by the third year 
of primary school—in effect render¬ 
ing them unemployable in a 
modern industrial society. 

Efforts of a democratic govern¬ 
ment to alleviate such extremes of 
poverty failed and misery grew. By 
the beginning of 1963, the country 
was sitting on a time bomb, whose 
ticking was loud and clear. Near-by 
Cuba had already gone communist 
and Venezuela seemed headed for 
a similar fate. 

Joint Action. The progressive 
industrialists quoted at the outset of 
this article—Don Eugenio Men¬ 
doza, Venezuela’s leading capitalist, 
and Ivan Lansberg, president of the 
Venezuelan Association of Execu¬ 
tives, and Creole Petroleum’s Dr. 
Alfredo Anzola—moved into the 
vacuum, nothing 

short of mobilization of the nation’s 
entire business community would 
suffice to meet the threat, they in¬ 
vited 120 leaders in business and 
industry to meet with economists 
and sociologists to discuss 
ways to avert disaster. 

The delegates came to four major 
conclusions: that Venezuela could 
never lift itself out of the morass 
unless its people were educated and 
trained to support themselves and 
contribute to the economy; that the 
expansion of free enterprise was the 
surest way to provide the jobs, food, 
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goods and services required by the 
soaring population; that business¬ 
men had an inescapable obligation 
to take the lead in developing pilot 
programmes for educational, social 
and economic betterment; and— 
particularly novel for Venezuela-— 
that the underprivileged, them¬ 
selves, must become actively in¬ 
volved in -the effort to integrate 
them into the democracy as self- 
rclianf, self-respecting citizens. With 
these objectives as cornerstones, 
Dividendo was founded. 

At the same momentous meeting, 
It was decided that the task of 
carrying out the programme would 
Ik* the responsibility of non profit 
social-action institutions already in 
existence or newly created for the 
purpose. The parent body’s role 
would be to recruit more business¬ 
men and firms into the movement, 
propagate its objectives among the 
people, and raise the funds needed 
by the private agencies. 

Urgent Priority. A third of 
Dividendo’s budget is assigned 
to education. Half the slums of 
Venezuela arc without schools. The 
task of helping to make up the de¬ 
ficiency is entrusted to a remarkable 
organization called Fe y Alegria 
(Faith and Happiness), founded in 
’^55 hy a Chilean priest. Padre Jose 
M. Vdaz, which has built over 50 
schools for 30,000 children and 
trained 200 teachers. 

To appreciate the magnitude of 
the job y Alegria is doing, con¬ 
sider Barrio Unidn Pctarc, which 


nine years ago was one of the most 
nauseous, densely .populated areas 
on earth. Blood from the slaughter¬ 
houses on the hill rolled down the 
earth streets where children played. 
The stench was so bad that Fc y 
Alegria field workers had to wear 
nose masks to keep from fainting. 
The youngsters, unable to read or 
write, turned early to begging, 
prostitution and crime. Police 
feared to enter the place. 

The slum residents resisted the 
new school at every step. Volunteer 
workers to carry the lumber, cement 
and stone up the hill on their backs 
had to be recruited from other areas. 
But when the six-storey building 
was completed, a remarkable trans¬ 
formation began to occur. Young¬ 
sters flocked to the classes. Even the 
local communist leader enrolled his 
children, promising to protect 
teachers and workers. 

Today the school furnishes educa¬ 
tion, vocational training and hot 
meals to over 1,000 undernourished 
children, whose parents pay a fee of 
one bolivar (22 cents) a week, if they 
can afford it. It is open 14 hours a 
day, teaching girls in the morning, 
boys in the afternoon, adults at 
night—80 to 114 in a class. The 
school is also the centre of the com¬ 
munity, serving as meeting place, 
medical dispensary and mail-distri¬ 
bution depot for local inhabitants 
whose helter-skelter hovels cannot 
be found by postmen. 

The newfound sense of civic 
pride the schoc 4 instilled has 
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wrought many changes in the 
slums. Political pressure by the in¬ 
habitants has induced the munici¬ 
pality to remove the slaughterhouses, 
pave the principal streets and install 
concrete drainage ditches. Half a 
dozen kindergartens have been 
built to instruct pre-school children 
and their mothers. Union Petare 
still has a long way to go, but now 
at leasPthcre is hope. 

Equally vital to the Dividendo 
programme is “ACCION en Vene¬ 
zuela,” created in 1961 by young 
Californian Joseph Blatchford and 
now serving mif^rc than 30 slum 
communities. One of these is the 
Isaias Medina district of Caracas, 
where ramshackle homes slipped 
down the steep hillsides after heavy 
rains and pieople spent up to a fifth 
of their meagre income to have 
water brought in. 

Great Reform. Since the Accion- 
istas arrived, the residents have 
constructed retaining walls to pre¬ 
vent erosion, paved the main street, 
installed water pipes, septic tanks 
and street lights, renovated an 
abandoned building for use as a 
primary school, built a playground 
and helped initiate a milk-distribu¬ 
tion programme for the children. 
They have also erected a commun¬ 
ity centre where teenagers arc 
taught baking and sewing, secre¬ 
tarial work and accountancy. 

What ca* 5 h is needed for these 
projects comes from private com¬ 
panies and individuals, and is 
dtannelled through Dividendo. 


Government bodies and private 
suppliers are asked to contribute 
building materials and equipment. 
The people donate the labour, 
spurred on by their own elected 
leader, Josefina Hernandez, a fiery 
mountain woman who can neither 
read nor write. “No one is forced 
to participate,” Josefina insists. 
“Most do it out of enthusiasm, 
others because of practical con¬ 
siderations.” 

When the mains were being laid 
for water, she announced that only 
those who worked on the project 
could have it piped into their 
homes; the others would draw it 
from the pump on the corner. The 
turnout was almost 100 p)er cent. 

“The change in spirit hits you 
like a fresh wind,” says one^oung 
Accionista. “Once people realize 
what they can do with their own 
hands and brains, they begin to 
shake off their apathy. For the first 
time in their lives, they ask for some 
kind of training and begin to look 
for steady work.” 

I'he gospel of self-help is carried 
to the depressed rural areas of Vene¬ 
zuela by a third notable organiza¬ 
tion, called I VAC (Venezuelan 
Institute for Community Action), 
which was founded in JL962 by 
Dividendo board member Carlos 
Acedo Mendoza. IVAC’s goal is to 
end the flight of farm families to 
city slums by making their lives 
more economically rewarding. 

Like ACCION, I VAC is primar¬ 
ily concerned with finding and 
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training rural leaders, Prc»nising 
candidates are invited to attend an 
arduous three-month course at the 
organization’s centre in Guayabita. 
There the teenage girls and boys 
study such basic subjects as home 
economics and farming. Equally 
important are the courses in organ¬ 
izing rural co-operatives, evaluating 
and budgeting local needs, obtain¬ 
ing public and private assistance for 
self-help projects, etc. 

Graduates return to villages like 
Caserio las Colonias, a pueblo in the 
Andean foothills where 2,000 people 
are largely illiterate and desperately 
poor, raising scarcely enough corn 
on their small plots to feed them¬ 
selves for three months of the year. 
The IVAC graduates serving there 
today are Julio Castro and Fclicitas 
Melendez. Felicitas teaches the 
women to cook, sew and can food, 
as well as the basics of nutrition, 
sanitation and child care. Julio in¬ 
structs the men in elementary car¬ 
pentry and the rudiments of better 
farming. 

By establishing a marketing 
co-operative, he has made it profit¬ 
able for the families to increase 
their Hocks of chickens, and to raise 
honey and hogs for sale in the cities. 
He has also persuaded them to 
grow vegetables and breed rabbits to 
supplement itheir vitamin-deficient 
diet of yucca, black beans and 
maize. 

Both morale and economic pros¬ 
pects in Caserio las Colonias are on 
life upgratk. No one has moved^to 
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the city for nearly six months. 
“How could I go now.?’’ asked the 
head of a family who was saving for 
bus tickets. “My woman is head of 
the sanitation committee, my son is 
catcher on the new baseball team, 
my daughter went with her choir to 
sing at the state governor’s palace, 
and even I am making a little more 
money.’’ 

While the three organizations 
. described bear major responsibility 
for carrying out Dividendo’s pro¬ 
gramme, there are 212 other 
approved social-action agencies 
initiated or supported by the organ¬ 
ization and its members. Together 
they affect almost every phase of 
Venezuela’s social, economic and 
cultural life. 

A Dividendoinspired Pre-Ap 
prenticeship Programme, for ex¬ 
ample, gives vocational training 
to 8,600 youngsters. The Eugenio 
Mendoza Foundation builds and 
sells homes and apartments to 
workers at cost, at the lowest mort¬ 
gage rates in the country. 

Many Hands. Support among 
the nation’s more privileged classes 
is also snowballing. Venezuelan 
university graduates as well as 
young army and navy officers are 
enrolling in the social-action pro¬ 
grammes in increasing numbers. 
The agencies can now call on the 
services of 10,000 volunteer doctors 
and dentists. 

It has become a point of honour 
and professional pride for architects 
to contribute designs and blueprints;; 
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Says M/ss Edm Ferris, Secretary to the Branch Manaffgr, Britannia Biscuit Co. Ltd. 


"Ever since I've used the M-12, my work is finished so quickly that the girls have 
begun to call me fasti But I don't mind, because typing on the M*12 is so easy I 

And when the M-12 needs servicing, all I do is pick up the 'phone—-and the mechanic 
is here. He's fast tool" 

Miss Edna Ferris is one of the many who are perfectly satisfied with the Godrej M-12. 
Would you like to know more about it? Send for your free copy of 'Facts about 
Typewriter Technology'. Cut out this coupon and mail it today. 

Gochrel A Boyee Mfg. Co. Pvt. Ltd., Lalbaug. Parel, Bombay*1f (DO). 
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for slum schools and other struc¬ 
tures, for engineers • to supervise 
community building projects in 
their free time, for contractors to 
lend trucks, tractors and other 
equipment on weekends, and for 
suppliers to donate building materi¬ 
als, medicines and microscopes for 
dispensaries, machines and tools 
for workshops. 

Other evidence of the move- 
mewat’s success is the interest it has 
aroused in other nations beset with 
similar problems. Fe y Alegria and 
ACCION have branched out into 
several other Latin-American coun¬ 
tries. 

Social workers from Peru to 


Portugal have come to observe and 
duplicate I VAC training courses. 
Organizations similar in concept to 
Dividend© have been established in 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, Mexico and the 
Dominican Republic (as well as far- 
off South Korea). 

Impressive as these developments 
are, they are not enough to meet the 
multiplying social and economic 
needs of Venezuela and the rest of 
Latin America. But, as Dividendo’s 
founders point out, “it was never 
imagined or intended that Dividen- 
do should do the job alone. Our 
purpose is to plant seeds that will 
take root and grow of their own ac¬ 
cord, and that is what is happening.” 


Student Unions 

One student newspaper conducted a poll of the marital status of first- 
year students, with these results: Single, 1,568; Married, 16; Undecided, 
II. * —AP 

When I was in Saigon with an advisory group, I taught English two 
evenings a week to a group of Vietnamese. One evening, a student asked 
if I had a photograph of my wife. It so happened that I had one of her 
taken in front of the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, and I handed it 
to him. 

After studying it approvingly for a moment, he remarked, “You have 
a very beautiful home !” —H. l. c. 


Paternal Patter 

One father in our street comes home and greets his children with: 
“How about a big kiss for the Establishment? ” —Bill Vaughan 


Father to party-bound teenage daughter: “Don’t rush home. I’ve 
got a lot of telephone calls to catch up on.” —Louise O'Brien 
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Dr. Burkitt Tracks 
a Cancer Clue 


His unique 10,000-mile safari has opened 
up dramatic new lines of medical research 


O NE DAY in May 1962, the 
editors of the British Jour¬ 
nal of Cancer received a 
manuscript from Denis Burkitt, an 
Irish surgeon working in Kampala, 
Uganda. The article described 'his 
lo.ooo-mile “tumour safari” across 
Africa on the track of a strange form 
of cancer which seemed to affect 
mainly children under 13. 

The journal’s pages are seldom 
open to the work of comparative 
unknowns in the medical profession 
and the highly specialized field of 
cancer research. But there was 
something about the surgeon’s me¬ 
ticulous reporting that made the 
editors pause. 

Eventually they decided to pub¬ 
lish—and Denis Burkitt quickly 
became famous. “He burst over the 
world cancer research like a star 
shell,” says Dr. R. j. C. Harris, of 
the Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 


By Bernard Glemser 

His tumour safari is now one of the 
classics of medicine, the cancer he 
studied is known officially as Bur- 
kitt’s tumour, and his work has led 
to dramatic new ideas about how to 
treat certain forms of the disease. 

Professor Peter Alexander, re¬ 
nowned British cancer scientist, has 
summed up Burkitt’s achievement 
this way: “Cancer is not an incur¬ 
able disease; a lot of cancer is cured. 
The remarkable thing about Bur¬ 
kitt’s tumour is that it can be cured 
at such an advanced stage, when 
the experts would have said that any 
possibility of a cure was hopeless. 
Burkitt has shown that there is no 
substitute in cancer research for 
brains and good observation.” 

Denis Burkitt was born in Enni¬ 
skillen, Northern Ireland, in 1911. 
After studying^ medicine at Trinity 
College, Dublin, he applied to the 
Colonial Office for an appointment 
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in Africa: “I felt it was God’s will 
that I should work there.” But, 
because of blindness in one eye, 
he was turned down. It took the 
war, and Burkitt’s service as an 
army surgeon in Africa, to reverse 
the Colonial Oifiice’s decision. In 
1946 he was posted to Uganda. 

His tumour safari began 11 years 
later when he was in charge of a 
busy surgical unit at Mulago Hos¬ 
pital in Kampala, Uganda’s capital. 
One day, between operations, Dr. 
Hugh Trowell, Mulago’s senior 
consultant physician, asked Burkitt 
to look at a seven-year-old boy who 
had symmetrical swellings on both 
sides of his upper and lower jaws. 
Burkitt was puzzled. He photo¬ 
graphed the boy’s swellings, and 
kept him under observation. 

A few weeks later, Burkitt caught 
sight of a child with a similarly 
swollen face and hurried to examine 
him. Now he began to investigate 
these tumours carefully. He soon 
discovered that whenever he saw a 
jaw tumour he could find another 
tumour somewhere else in the 
child’s body. Clearly, the jaw tu¬ 
mour was only part of a grim 
multiple malignancy—one that 
grew at a tremendous rate, almost 
doubling itself in 48 hours. The 
average life expectancy after the 
tumour was first seen proved to be 
only a few months. 

At this time, Burkitt met the late 
A. G. Oettle, head of the Cancer Re¬ 
search Unit of the South African In¬ 
stitute for Medical Research. Octtl 4 
J50 


tooked at photographs that Burkitt 
had taken and commented, “This 
tumour doesn’t occur in South 
Africa”—a statement that was to 
have extraordinary repercussions. It 
led Burkitt to ask, “If it doesn’t oc¬ 
cur in South Africa, and is common 
in Uganda, where does it stop?” 

Dividing Line. With part of his 
first small research grant ($42) 
Burkitt had 1,000 leaflets sent to 
hospitals all over Africa—asking 
if local doctors had seen the tumour 
in their area. The answers indicated 
that it was limited to a belt across 
tropical Africa and down the east 
coast. Strangely, there were places 
within the belt where the tumour 
was unknown. 

The next step was to find a line, 
or “edge,” dividing areas where the 
tumour occurred from those where 
it did not. For a year, Burkitt work¬ 
ed on plans to search for this edge. 
He obmined a second grant of 
$400 bought an old station wagon, 
and chose two colleagues to accom¬ 
pany him: Ted Williams, an Eng¬ 
lish missionary doctor expert at 
repairing old cars, and Clifton Nel¬ 
son, a Canadian who was just leav¬ 
ing government service to become a 
missionary doctor. 

In October 1961, the three men 
set off on their tumour safari. In 10 
weeks, they visited 56 hospitals in 
9 countries. They held staff confer¬ 
ences and spoke to doctors, nurses 
and medical assistants all along 
their rugged route* The three then 
returned to Kampala in December 
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DR. BURKITT TRACKS A CANCER CLUE 


with some remarkable information. 

About the reality of the disease 
there was no doubt at all; where it 
was prevalent, it comprised more 
than 50 per cent of all childhood can¬ 
cers. In Mozambique, one hospital 
alone had seen 40 children suffering 
from the disease in the past four 
years; a hospital in Tanzania re¬ 
ported six cases in the past three 
months. 

Most important, Burkitt and his 
colleagues found the exact edge 
where the tumour stopped. In Cen¬ 
tral Africa, near the Ecjuator, no 
tumour occuri;ed at an altitude of 
more than 5,000 feet; in Malawi, 
none occurred higher than 3,000 
feet; in Swaziland, none occurred 
higher than 1,000 feet. What they 
had discovered was not a geograph¬ 
ical edge but an altitude barrier! 

This seemed, at first, to be utterly 
without reason. But then Alexander 
Haddow, director of the Virus Re¬ 
search Institute at Entebbe, near 
Kampala, provided part of the 
answer. He recognized that the 
altitude barrier was actually a 
temperature barrier. The tumour was 
likely to occur in areas where the 
temperature was generally above 60 
degrees Fahrenheit; elsewhere, chil¬ 
dren rarely developed this form of 
cancer. For the first time in medical 
history the occurrence of a malig¬ 
nant tumour had been found to be 
related to climatic temperature. 

A new puzzle presented itself 
when Burkitt now went cross<onti- 
nent to West Africa. In southern 



Denis Burkitt 


Nigeria, the tumour was wide¬ 
spread. Yet in the heavily populated 
northern area around Kano it was 
almost unknown. Similarly, in 
Ghana, the tumour was rare in the 
north and common in the south 
except around Accra, on the coast. 

Statistical tables and maps from 
the government Lands and Survey 
Department provided a helpful 
clue: the rainfall in southern Ni¬ 
geria and near-by Ghana ranges 
between 60 and 100 inches a year. 
Kano, on the fringe of the Sahara 
Desert, has only about 30 inches a 
year, and Accra is one of the driest 
places on the entire West African 
coast. Thus, the appeal'^cc of ihc 
tumour seemed to be connected 
with rainfall as well as temperature. 

A disease dependent upon tem¬ 
perature and rainfall suggests that 
an insect may be involved. A col¬ 
league of Burkitt’s, Dr. Jack DavJes, 
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pointed out that the approximate 
distribution pattern emerging from 
Burkitt’s tumour map also applied to 
yellow fever. Yellow fever is carried 
by a species of mosquito, which is 
active mainly in warm, moist areas. 
And mosquitoes transmit yellow 
fever by infecting their victims with 
a virus. Consequently, it occurred to 
Dr. Davies that a virus might be the 
cause of this tumour. 

This was one of the most interest¬ 
ing hypotheses to come out of can¬ 
cer research in a long time. Numer¬ 
ous viruses were known which 
caused cancer in animals, but none 
had ever been shown to cause can¬ 
cer in human beings. Now a human 
cancer had been found which bore 
signs that it might be induced by a 
virus. Excitement and cautious op¬ 
timism pervaded Mulago Hospital. 

Optimism was justified for still 
another reason: a successful way of 
treating the disease had been found. 
In January i960, a group of scientists 
from New York’s Sloan-Kettering 
Institute for Cancer Research had 
gone to East Africa to employ some 
promising new cancer drugs and 
techniques. In the group was Dr. 
Joseph Burchenal, one of the 
world’s leading experts on cancer 
chemotherapy. He gave Burkitt a 
supply of one of the drugs he had 
brought, methotrexate. 

All anti-cancer drugs are, almost 
by definition, highly toxic, because 
their exquisitely selective task is to 
kill malignant cdls> which often are 
not .gfcady different from normal 


cells. Yet, according to a report pre¬ 
pared by the World Health Organi¬ 
zation, “the dosages must in most 
cases be very close to the maximum 
that can be tolerated.” 

Burkitt followed a different line 
of attack, using his drugs in fairly 
low doses. “The initial response was 
dramatic,” he told me, “particularly 
when we could treat the disease at 
an early stage. Relatively small tu¬ 
mours disappeared.” 

One of Burkitt’s first patients, a 
girl of seven, was whisked away 
from the hospital by her mother 
after she had been given only one- 
sixth of her scheduled methotrexate 
dosage. But when a hospital assist¬ 
ant found the little girl at her home 
in the bush a year later, she was in 
perfect health! (She is alive today, 
more than eight years later, with no 
signs of the disease.) 

New Thinking. “Since that 
time,” Bi^rkitt says, “I have given 
patients only a single injection if 
this results in complete clinical 
remission. We have seen not only to¬ 
tal regression of the tumour but also 
total recovery of diseased bone.” 

Burkitt explains this success, fol¬ 
lowing what would normally be 
considered totally inadequate ther¬ 
apy, thus: “I think that the drug 
destroys enough of the tumour to 
enable the patient’s own defences to 
deal with the remainder. The ap¬ 
proved heavy dosage may knock out 
more cancer cells initially, but it 
may also knock out the patient’s 
defence mechanisms.” Burkitt has 
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achieved seemingly complete remis¬ 
sions in over 20 per cent of his 
original group of patients with jaw 
tumours. This, up to the present 
time, is one of chemotherapy’s most 
dramatic achievements. 

The Burkitt story has still more 
surprises. Reviewing the patho¬ 
logical slides of 63 childhood 
lymphomas in London and the Mid¬ 
lands, pathologist Dennis Wright, 
an associate of Burkitt’s in Ugapda, 
found that nine were certainly Bur¬ 
kitt’s tumour. Similarly, on return¬ 
ing to New York, Dr. Burchenal 
went through the records of 
childhood tumours at Memorial 
Hospital. He found strong evidence 
to suggest that some cases might 
well have been what is now recog¬ 
nized as Burkitt’s tumour. The 
disease has since been reported in 
nearly 20 other countries. 

But why should it occur in such 
unexpected, non-tropical locations 
as London and New York.? The 
answer may be: viruses.Two viruses 
have been found repeatedly in Bur¬ 
kitt’s tumour. One was isolated by 
an Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
team working at Entebbe’s Virus 
Research Institute, and the other by 
Professor M. A. Epstein and Dr. 
Y. M. Barr at the Middlesex Hos- 
ital in London. These viruses may 
ave something to do with causing 
the malignancy ; on the other hand, 
they may be harmless passengers. , 


•Many scientists are now consider¬ 
ing the possibility that one or the 
other may become dangerous in 
conjunction with another virus, or 
even with an unrelated organism 
like the plasmodium which causes 
malaria. A warm, wet climate pro¬ 
vides the most favourable environ- 
nient for this occurrence, but it has 
been suggested that it might happen 
in extremely rare cases in a tem¬ 
perate climate. 

Further Research. Meanwhile, 
the U.S. National Cancer Institute 
has set up a command post at Mula- 
go Hospital for the study of Burkitt’s 
tumour. Patients’ responses to drugs 
and to stimulation of their immu¬ 
nity-producing systems are com¬ 
pared with those of other African 
patients, and with patients back in 
America. 

The significance of this project 
lies in the fact that there is a close 
relationsl^p between the various 
forms of lymphoma (including Bur¬ 
kitt’s) and leukaemia. The hope is 
that the successful treatment of 
Burkitt’s lymphoma may point to 
effective methods of treating similar 
types of malignancy. 

Cancer, Denis Burkitt has said, is 
like a jigsaw puzzle. Through vision 
and energy, he and his fellow 
workers, to whom he attributes most 
of his success, have found some of 
the previously missing pieces, and 
have begun to fit them into place. 


, Soon after an English baker hung up a notice advertising “Vienna 
' Rolls,” someone added, “London Swings.” —Evening standard. t.ondon 
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Look at ‘Trina’ 

—Bimal Poplin 

It’s hi-fashion, 
hi-utility, low on 
upkeep, low on cost 


Hi-fashion 

Glowing new colours—unusual 
new pnnts, put 'Trina' dress 
materials right into fashion. 

They have the timeless quality 
that'll keep them hi-fashion too. 

Hi-utility 

Crush-proof 'Trina' dresses can 
be worn to college or office all 
day yet remain fre«h for evening 
dates. So right for picnics, they 
stay smart at journey’s end too! 
With the right accessories, 
'Trina' dress materials 
make marvellous 
double-duty dresses. ^ 

Low on upkeep ^ 

Low on cost Easy to wash 
'Trina* clothes keep their 
fresh new look with the 
minimum of care and ^ 

ironing. Versatile and 
long-lasting 'Trina' dress 
materials cost very little 
compared to the value 
they give you. Plan 
your wardrobe 
round 'Trina' 
poplins from 
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By John Barron 


It happened in America—where this shock report 
has sparked demands for reform 


I T ALL began one October morn¬ 
ing in 1958. An Internal Reve¬ 
nue Service agent strode into 
the Cumberland, Maryland (popu¬ 
lation 33,500), office of John HajEcr, 
just as he might enter any business¬ 
man’s office, and announced that he 
wanted to make a routine tax audit. 
For the next five months, Hafer 
made all his books and records— 
plus desk space—available to IRS. 

The agent worked irregularly, 
several hours one day, maybe not 
all the next. His sporadic audit 
uncovered no evidence of wrong¬ 
doing. Yet, because Hafer’s tax¬ 
able income for 1956 and 1957 
was comparatively low, he devd- 
oped “a feeling” that something 
was amiss. 

Thus, in November 1959, Special 


Agent Milton Kyhos appeared with 
orders from regional IRS headquar¬ 
ters to begin ^.criminal investigation, 
“In over 250 cases,” Kyhos warned 
Hafer, ‘Jl’ve never lost one.” 

“Well, sir,” boomed Hafer, 
“you’re about to lose your first.” 

A tall, powerfully built man, with 
a voice that could rattle windows, 
John Hafer, 54, felt secure in the 
knowledge that he had nothing to 
hide. From German ancestors he 
had inherited abiding faith in 
labour, thrift, self-reliance. 

After working his way through 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
he had opened a furniture store in 
Cumberland and had saved enough 
to buy a 144-acrc farm. There he 
had established a small dairy and 
a roadside vegetable stand which 
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grew into a country restaurant. 

Later, he had taken over a funeral 
parlour, expanded it, and acquired 
still another farm. He kept com¬ 
plete, accurate records, and regular¬ 
ly had them checked by accountant 
john Rollins. Pointing to his books, 
Hafcr said to the IRS investigator, 
“1 hope you’ll begin right here in 
my office.” 

Kyhos promised he would. But he 
explained that he would be delayed 
by other cases for a while. 

For the next two years no one 
from IRS visited, telephoned or 
even wrote to Hafer. Kyhos, 
though, while investigating around 
town on other matters, dropped the 
word that sooner or later he was 
going to start on John Hafer. 

Long Inquiry. Because these little 
asides bred ugly rumours, Hafer, 
in January 1962, called on Kyhos 
to ask that IRS get on with its 
investigation and allay suspicions 
that were being created. 

“I would like to take your 
books,” replied Kyhos. 

“On one condition,” Hafer said. 
‘Don’t go up and down the street 
telling everybody I’m under investi¬ 
gation. It could ruin my business.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t promise that,” 
the agent replied. 

Angered, Hafer vowed, “You’ll 
lever see my books as long as you 
ive.” 

IRS had alreadyexamined Hafer’s 
ecords once, of course, and all of 
hem had long been open for any 
idditional inspection it wished to 


make. By law, Hafer now had to 
surrender his corporate books—and 
he did. But in withholding the 
personal records he had previously 
made available, he was within his 
legal rights. For this, though, IRS 
stigmatized him as “unco-opera- 
tive.” And he soon began to learn 
what can happen to an individual 
who so incurs IRS wrath.* 

Now Kyhos did start the investi¬ 
gation, contacting banks, mer¬ 
chants, farmers,even Hafer’s church 
—more than 150 people in all— 
asking questions which cast their 
own aura of guilt. Hafer’s phone 
rang often. “Kyhos says you’re 
going to jail, John,” salesman 
James Morgan reported. IRS prowl¬ 
ed around neighbouring Pennsyl¬ 
vania and West Virginia, planting 
doubts about Hafer among creditors 
and suppliers. The bank called: 
“Mr. Hafer, we think you ought to 
know that IRS is copying records of 
your account. Secretly, the post 
office was ordered to hand over 
Hafer’s mail before delivery so that 
IRS could identify and question 
people who wrote to him. (“Rou¬ 
tine for a party that does not co¬ 
operate,” Kyhos later told a Senate 
investigating subcommittee.) 

IRS dispatched agents.^ in Mis¬ 
souri, Pennsylvania and Texas 'to 
hunt down Hafer’s married daugh¬ 
ters. One of them, Mrs. Frances 
Wells Ferris, was forced to defend 
her own tax returns and 6i?ancial 

* See "Tyranny in the Internal Revenue 
Service^" Reader’• Digest, October 196?. 
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records and was subjected to interro¬ 
gation at the IRS office in Houston. 

The IRS tactics ultimately had 

* j 

their effect. Hafer had long been 
known as a community leader, an 
honest, free-speaking man who 
could be stubborn. “One thing 
about John, he was never afraid to 
stand up and be counted,” recalls 
County (^Commissioner Lucile Roe- 
der. “He was the kind of man a 
community needs more of.”* But 
now belief spread that Hafer mu.st 
be guilty of something. More and 
more, Hafer’s customers, even 
friends, shied away. Business dwin¬ 
dled. Lenders, once eager to supply 
operating capital, now found rea¬ 
sons to deny it. Hafer had to 
sacrifice his dairy ouvincss, then a 
shop. 

“What can I do.^” he asked his 
wife. “They say all these things be¬ 
hind my back, but they don’t make 
any charges for me to answer.” The 
truth was that IRS had made no 
charges because, despite efforts 
spanning nearly four years, it still 
was unable to build a case. 

Finally, fuming with anger, on 
June I, 1962, Hafer went to IRS 
headquarters at the post office for a 
face-to-face talk with Kyhos. When 
Kyhos saw him entering, he dived 
under a table, fearful of attack. 
“Come on out. I’m not going to 
hurt you,” Hafer said. Kyhos hid 
under the table until a second agent 
came in; then he jumped up and 
gra^Wxd a revolver from a filing 
cabinet. “Mr. Hafer, I think you ’4 


better leave,” the other agent said. 
Hafer left. 

Seven days later, three IRS agents 
crowded into his office. “Mr. 
Hafer,” one announced, “you are 
under arrest for assaulting a federal 
agent.” Incredulous, Hafer was 
hauled away to the police station, 
fingerprinted, photographed and 
held prisoner until his brother-in- 
law put up $5,000 bail. * 

Now Hafer recognized that he 
was in trouble. He could be im¬ 
prisoned for three years. “John, 
you’d better hire a good criminal 
lawyer,” an attorney friend advised. 

At the assault trial in Federal 
District Court in Baltimore, which 
began on September 10, 1962, the 
government portrayed Hafer as a 
wild man “bent on murder.“Never¬ 
theless, one fact could not be erased; 
by Kyhos’ own admission, no one 
had so much as touched him. After 
a threc- 4 ay trial, the jury returned 
the verdict: “Not guilty.” 

Dififerent Charge. “It’s all over 
now,”Hafer said. But it wasn’t. IRS 
had ordered another agent to go to 
Cumberland to intensify the pursuit 
of Hafer. And, in November 1962, 
four years after the audit began, 
Kyhos recommended that Hafer be 
prosecuted for criminal tax fraud. 

IRS boasts that its system of in¬ 
ternal checks and balances protects 
every taxpayer against malicious or 
groundless charges by an individiud 
agent or service clique. Kyhos’ re¬ 
port, for example, had to be studied 
and approved first by his group 
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supervisor; then by the IRS intelli¬ 
gence chief in Baltimore; next by 
the IRS Assistant Regional Com¬ 
missioner for Intelligence; and 
finally by the IRS Regional Coun¬ 
sel’s office in Philadelphia. Yet not 
one of these supposed checks 
wrought any change. The grave 
recommendation that Hafer be 
charged as a criminal was approved 
swiftly all the way up the line. 

IRS then asked the Justice Depart¬ 
ment to try to put Hafer in jail. The 
case was assigned to U.S. Attorney 
Joseph Tydings for prosecution. 
After examining it, Tydings refused 
to prosecute. “I strongly advised the 
Justice Department to drop the 
case,” he recalls. Concerned, justice 
Department officials conferred with 
Hafer in Washington. Then they, 
too, rejected the charges and refused 
to prosecute. 

Persistent Claims. Yet IRS 

wouldn’t give up. It switched the 
charges from criminal fraud to civil 
fraud, for which its own lawyers are 
empowered to prosecute. On July 
31, 1963, IRS officially ruled that 
Hafer owed $34,463.12 in back 
taxes and fraud penalties. 

Now, for the first time, Hafer re¬ 
ceived a detailed bill of particulars. 
“Why, they’ve made up these 
charges out of thin air [’’^exclaimed 
his son, John, as he studied the 
computations. To make its case, IRS 
had sii^ply disallowed legitimate, 
documented business expenses. 
Also, without offering any evidence, 
it had claimed that Hafer must have 


spent $15,000 more on living ex¬ 
penses than his tax returns in¬ 
dicated. 

Hafer submitted a detailed analy¬ 
sis, pinpointing each fallacy in the 
IRS claims. To no avail. His son 
travelled to the district IRS office in 
Baltimore with the evidence—with¬ 
out success. He drove several times 
to the regional office in Phila¬ 
delphia. Still IRS wouldn’t move. 
The series of safeguards which, IRS 
claims, guarantee fair treatment to 
all taxpayers simply did not funcr 
tion. An IRS decision had been 
made, and apparently nobody dared 
be the one who found it wrong. 

His business a shambles, Hafer 
now lived for what he had de¬ 
manded—a hearing before the U.S. 
Tax Court in Philadelphia. It was 
scheduled for March 21, 1966. 

Meanwhile, he talked little and en¬ 
joyed nothing, so obsessed had he 
become with thoughts of exonera¬ 
tion. But now, as time for the trial 
neared, it became evident that IRS 
was anxious to avoid exposition in 
open court. On February r8,Hafer’s 
tax lawyer, Frank Deming, phoned 
him. “The IRS says that if you will 
admit fraud, they’ll settle the whole 
case for $4,000.” 

“Admit that I’m a criminal when 
I’m not.?” Hafer replied,>‘No, sir!” 

Soon Deming telephoned again; 
“IRS is willing to settle for $3,000.” 

“I don’t owe a cent!” Hafer 
shouted. “If I give in now, no one 
will ever believe I’m innocent.” 

In the pre-dawn darkness of 
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March 21, 1966, Hafer and his son 
drove from Cumberland to Phila¬ 
delphia. When the Tax Court 
opened, they were there, surround¬ 
ed by books and ledgers, ready to 
fight.. Then they saw Deming 
hurrying towards them. 

“Mr. Hafer! IRS here has de¬ 
cided to recommend that the whole 
case be dropped!” the lawyer jubi¬ 
lantly told them. “Washington has 
to approve, but I’m told that^this 
will take only a short time. AH you 
have to do is agree not to go to 
trial now.” 

End in Sight. Hafer hesitated, 
feeling that IRS might be stalling. 
But finally he agreed. 7 ’he ordeal 
that hadconsumed nearly eight years 
of his life had apparently ended. 

Only one minor problem re¬ 
mained. Hafer had consented to 
appear before a Senate judiciary 
sub-commitlcc investigating IRS 
abuses. His lawyer and friends 
urged him not to testify lest he fur¬ 
ther anger IRS. “No,” he said. 
“Maybe, if others hadn’t been afraid 
to speak out, this wouldn’t have 
happened to us.” 

So Hafer told his story to the 
Senators. “My sole purpose in ap¬ 
pearing here is to try to save other 
taxpayers from this awful experi¬ 
ence,” he said. “But for mv belief 
in a living G(kI who gave me good 
health, guidance and perseverance, 
I would have succumbed.” 


Back home, Hafer awaited impa¬ 
tiently for official notice that IRS 
had formally dropped the case. 
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But no word came. Then, on May 
17, through Deming, Hafer learned 
the truth: IRS in Philadelphia had 
dishonoured its pledge and decided 
to renew the case. Hafer had been 
duped. Now he had to go through 
the agony of waiting indefinitely 
until the trial could be rescheduled. 

Meanwhile, within IRS, an hon¬ 
ourable man was wrestling with his 
conscience. He was Edward Mew- 
berger, the senior IRS attorney 
ordered to prosecute Hafer. As an 
outstanding tax specialist and trial 
lawyer, Newberger had doubted the 
government charges when he first 
scrutinized them in preparation for 
trial. “Our figures for living ex¬ 
penses are just unsupported esti¬ 
mates,” he argued. “We don’t have 
a case at all.” And it was at his 
insistence that IRS had pledged to 
drop the case. 

He knew that he now had much 
to lose pqysonally by protesting fur¬ 
ther. In effect, he would be declar¬ 
ing that all IRS officials who had 
endorsed the prosecution of Hafer 
were wrong. Yet his conscience left 
him no choice. So he drafted a 34- 
page memorandum which ripped 
the government case to shreds. It 
asserted that the government claims 
were based on erroneous figures and 
unsubstantiated estimates. Finally, 
Newberger cited the findings of an 
excellent IRS agent whom he had 
asked to make an objective study of 
Hafer’s records. The analysis had 
disclosed that the books and records 
were complete and agreed with the 
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tax returns. Then he went from IRS “Otherwise, we’ll see them in 
office to office showing the memo- court.” 

randum and arguing for justice. A copy of the final decree of the 

Hafer, of course, knew nothing U.S. Tax Court arrived three weeks 

about this. As the memorandum later. It read: “Ordered and de- 
was slowly shuffled up the line to cided: That there are no deficient 

Washington, he received notifica- cies in income taxes due. . 

tion that his trial had been re- The son sat at John Hafer’s bed- 
scheduled for the term beginning side praying that his father would 
December 5,1966. Wearily he began regain consciousness. Seeing his fa- 
preparing all over again for a court ther’s eyes move, he said, “Dad, 
fight. But, on the night of Novem- you’ve won! IRS has admitted in 
ber I, while getting dressed for a writing that you’re not guiltv of any- 
Lions Club dinner, he collapsed in thing, that you don’t owe anything, 
uncontrollable convulsions. He was Can you hear me. Dad.'*” 
rushed to a Baltimore hospital. Sur- Tears welled in Hafer’s eyes, and 
gery disclosed a malignant brain he reached out to touch his son’s 
tumour. Hafer’s power of speech hand. Soon he lapsed into a coma, 
waned, and he grew weaker by the Five days later, without compre- 

day. Flis son John assembled the bending another word, Hafer died, 

family. “Whatever we do,” he said, 

“we can’t let anyone know just how At IRS headquarters in Washing' 
sick Dad is. If IRS finds out, it will ton, two Reader’s Digest editors re 

drag the case on, and he may never viewed this case in detail with three 

be cleared.” So, as far as IRS knew, senior o^cials of the agency. After 

Hafer was as prepared as ever to every fact had been confirmed, IRS 

meet it in court on Monday, De- was asl{ed to comment on how it all 

cember 5. could have happened. The IRS 

IRS in Washington waited until reply came a month later: "Mr. 

the last possible minute. Then, on Hafer refused to co operate. In our 

Friday afternoon, December 2, opinion, the system of checf{s and 

Deming telephoned Hafer’s son balances ... was not at fault. Rather 

from Philadelphia. “Your dad’s the system was frustrated by Mr 

vindicated!” he said. “Washington Hafer’s attitude . . .; nor indeed can 

just called IRS here. They’re orop- we contemplate manageable means 

ping the case once and fqr all.” to prevent such persons from 
“Get it in writing,” the son said, martyring themselves.” 

Hungarian Rhapsody 

ZsA ZsA Gabor was asked which of the Gabors is the oldest. “Well,” 
replied Zsa Zsa, “she’d never adnfk it—but it’s Mama.” —Eori Wilson 
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by Lyndon Johnson 

Lyndon Johnson became President of the United States on the 
day John Kennedy was shot in Dallas. In reviewing his five 
momentous years in the world’s toughest job, he has produced 
a unique document—a history of our time, written by a man 
who was so recently concerned in its making 


HAVE oflcn recalled that when I 
returned to Washington on that 
tragic night of November 22, 
V 1963, the agenda of national 
problems I found waiting for me 
as a new President was not greatly 
changed from the agenda which 
faced the American people and their 
government a quarter-century ear¬ 
lier when I arrived at the Capitol as 
a new Member of Congress. It 


seemed that each Cabinet officer 
who came to brief me on the 
challenges before us spoke as a voice 
from the past. Those first moments 
in the Presidency did more than any 
other to influence the course of my 
service in that office until I relin¬ 
quished it on January 20 this year. 

As I saw it, there was a strikingly 
clear reason for moving with dis¬ 
patch and energy: to act while the 
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sobering influence of national 
tragedy caused men of all walks of 
life to think of the country’s in¬ 
terests, rather than their own lesser 
ones. 

I recognized that an activist do¬ 
mestic programme involved great 
political risks. Congress had consis¬ 
tently denied to President Kennedy 
many of the domestic programmes 
for which he had spoken so elo¬ 
quently and fervently. I knevy that 
if the effort to break the log-jam 
were undertaken and failed, the 
consequence might be fatal to all 
future hopes of surmounting the 
pattern of opposition and obstinacy 
which had developed. But without 
real hesitation, 1 came to this con¬ 
clusion : if any sense were to come 
of the senseless events which had 
brought me to the Presidency, it 
would come only from my utilizing 
the experience I had gained as a 
legislator to see if the legislative pro¬ 
cess could be made to function as 
the modern era required. 

As a legislator, I had seen, first, 
Franklin Roosevelt, then each of 
his successors—Harry Truman, 
Dwight Eisenhower and John 
Kennedy—undertake to meet the 
needs of their volatile society only 
to have the implacable tug of far 
distant events turn them and the 
people to the tasks of defending 
freedom and pursuing an always 
elusive peace. In the first weeks 
and months of my term, I was con¬ 
stantly thinking of this pattern— 
and praying in my heart that we 

IJ& 
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fnight escape it. But we could not. 

In this article I have set forth mv 
personal observations on some of the 
international problems which have 
demanded so much of my attention 
and energies for five years. I shall 
offer no simple solutions, for there 
are none. But I will describe what I 
believe to be the choices we Ameri¬ 
cans and the world will face, sug¬ 
gesting the goals we shouW be 
striving to attain. 

Limits of Power 

Woodrow Wilson once observed 
that every new President would like 
to write his own record from the 
start, on a blank sheet of paper. He 
cannot. He must begin by writing 
between the lines of what past Presi¬ 
dents have written. Their achieve 
ments, their commitments, their 
initiatives and their mistakes are the 
material with which he must start. 

This ^s nowhere so true as in 
foreign affairs. A President does not 
enter the Oval Office of the White 
House free to create, out of his own 
ideas and notions, a new framework 
of relations with other countries. 

There are tieaties on the statute 
books—which, because a healthy 
world community is built on re¬ 
liance and trust, he must honour. 

There are commitments to other 
nations—political, economic and 
military—which he must satisfy. 

There are world developments—- 
diplomatic, ideological and scienti¬ 
fic—to which he must respond. 

There are realities at home— 
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political and economic—that limit 
or extend his range of choices. 

Finally, there are some universal 
realities. One is the possession of 
nuclear power by at least five 
nations. Another is the race against 
want—the race to escape the Mal¬ 
thusian trap. A third is the existence 
of totalitarian communist power in 
much of the Eurasian land-mass— 
power which continuously threatens 
to disrupt such order as the world 
has managed to achieve. 

All these things are part of the 
conditions that any modern Presi¬ 
dent confront^ when he begins his 
term of office. 

Perhaps the single greatest lesson 
a President learns is that America’s 
power to control events in the world 
is limited. Because we Americans 
have, in our nuclear arsenal, the 
power to destroy the world, some 
have been misled to believe that we 
also have the power to shape the 
world to our wishes—to compel co¬ 
operation and respect. 

The truth is that neither our 
nuclear power nor our great wealth 
can force events into a mould of our 
making. Our nuclear power can 
deter massive aggression. Our re¬ 
sources can help other nations de¬ 
velop their own self-defences. Our 
diplomats, guided by our commit¬ 
ment to order in the relations among 
states, can help to forge agreements 
that reduce the threat of war. 

But our power cannot change 
men who arc determined to satisfy 
old hatreds or new ambitions. It can 


help to limit the scope of a conflict 
that has already begun. But it can¬ 
not prevent conflict from breaking 
out. 

A new President also learns to live 
with the knowledge that American 
power, whatever its limitations, is 
still the most critically important 
element in the preservation of world 
peace. 

But the most important instru¬ 
ment at his command is history 
itself—and particularly America’s 
experience in this century. The past 
is still the most reliable guide we 
have—and it has been well said that 
those who do not understand it may 
be condemned to repeat it. 

Every President comes to live with 
history—to probe why and how 
events occurred as they did. His pur¬ 
pose is not to understand it for its 
own sake, but to turn it forward, as 
if it were a powerful lamp, to search 
the darkness where the future lies. 

Let us examine some of the prin¬ 
cipal events of this century, events 
that have, I believe, lessons in them 
for the future. 

World Without a Frame 

For several hundred years, what 
stability existed in the jungle of 
world affairs was maintained by the 
power of a few nations of Western 
Europe. 

Throughout the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, we Americans remained safe 
in isolation, not realizing that our 
safety was protected by the efforts 
of others. The European nations 

t7t 
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had a system of politics which 
provided a condition of general 
peace. We lived within that system, 
without taking an active part in 
its decisions. We were free to devote 
our energies to developing our 
continent. 

But the system began to crumble 
in 1914. We went to war in 7917 
without fully realizing what was at 
stake. Our slogans rallied the nation 
to fight tyranny and make the world 
safe for democracy. But we were 
really fighting to protect a national 
interest most Americans at the time 
did not understand—our interest in 
the balance of power 

Another event of tremendous pro¬ 
portions occurred at mid-century. 
American and Russian development 
of the nuclear bomb multiplied the 
consequences of any mistake in the 
management of world affairs. 

What was America’s interest in 
this panorama of difficulties.? Noth¬ 
ing less than our capacity to survive 
as a free and open democratic 
society. American democracy, and 
freedom, can be assured only if we 
and our allies and associates achieve 
a system of peace in the world. 

At the end of the war, we sought 
to build such a system in collabora¬ 
tion with the Soviet Union through 
the new United Nations organiza¬ 
tion. We offered the Soviet Union 
aid for reconstruction. And we pro¬ 
posed putting all nuclear technology 
under international control. The 
Baruch Plan for eliminating the 
threat of nuclear destruction waf^ 


surely one of the boldest and most 
far-sighted proposals for consolidat¬ 
ing the peace ever made. The Soviet 
rejection of that plan was one of the 
grimmest turning points in postwar 
history. It started a nuclear-arms 
race which has not yet been brought 
under control. 

The Soviets then embarked on a 
policy of expansion. They paralysed 
the United Nations as a fJeace- 
keeping agency, through the veto. 
And they confronted the West with 
a series of crises—in Persia, Turkey, 
Greece and Berlin—which threat¬ 
ened any possibility of peaceful 
coexistence. 

In response to this, President Tru¬ 
man established between 1947 
1949 the foundations of a foreign 
policy that his three successors, a 
bipartisan majority of the American 
Congress and the American people 
have followed ever since. 

He promulgated the Truman 
Doctrine which, in effect, told the 
Soviet Union : “Thus far, and no 
farther.” He assured Western 
Europe of America’s military and 
economic support, through Nato 
and the Marshall Plan. He sup¬ 
ported the movement towards West¬ 
ern European unity and encouraged 
the re-entry of Germany and Japan 
into the community of peaceful 
nations. He began the task of 
assisting the developing nations to 
achieve real independence and 
growth. He supported the effort to 
build a viable world economic sys¬ 
tem through the World Bank, the 
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International Monetary Fund, the 
General Agreement on TarilTs and 
Trade. 

The Truman Doctrine represents 
the idea of minimal order in the 
world, which could and should 
evolve towards a condition of true 
peace. Carried out with firmness and 
restraint, it has given us a quarter 
of a century without a surrender 
and without a great war. Western 
Europe, for centuries the cockpit of 
war, has enjoyed a period of un¬ 
precedented growth. 

But the tension between the order¬ 
ly system that the Truman Doctrine 
made possible and the threat of com¬ 
munist intervention in the afTairs of 
other states has continued to this 
day. The resolution of this tension 
through agreement will be the most 
critical problem my successors will 
face during the next few years. 

The Indispensable Coalition 

1’he .maintenance of peace re¬ 
quires the continued knitting to¬ 
gether of the three great power 
centres of the Free World: Western 
Europe, Japan and the United 
States. Here are the reservoirs of 
strength and skill on which our 
hopes for order and prosperity de¬ 
pend. 

If these three work together to 
deter aggression, and to promote 
peaceful advance, I believe that 
sooner dr later China and the Soviet 
Union will decide to accept our 
patient offers of peaceful co-opera¬ 
tion, But if we fail to weld our 


present co-operation into a true 
coalition, the future will become 
dangerously uncertain. 

The West’s confrontations with 
Soviet power in Europe and the 
Middle East—beginning with Per¬ 
sia and Berlin in the late 1940s— 
have been tense and dangerous. 
Soviet control of this vast complex 
of men and resources would place 
any possibility of world peace in 
mortal peril. So far, we have treated 
each confrontation with the deter¬ 
mination and care required. 

During my tenure as President, 
wc lived through two such episodes: 
the Middle East crisis of 1967, and 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
1968. 

The Middle East. The Six-Day 
War had its rixits in a local dispute, 
but could not have occurred without 
the provocation 'of massive Soviet 
arms shipments to the United Arab 
Republic, Syria, Algeria and Iraq, 
The crisis was the product of false 
rumours which swept the Middle 
East—rumours- of an impending 
Israeli attack on Syria. 

Knowing that a conflict here 
could easily come to involve the ma¬ 
jor powers, we worked desperately 
in every forum to head off the war. 
But our efforts were overtaken by 
the steady mobilizatiqri: of ^rab 
forces in the hostile ring around 
Israel. The cry went up that Israel 
would be destroyed. In this tense 
atmosphere, the explosion occurred, 

America’s effort, from the first 
day of the war, was not only-to bring 
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hostilities to an end, but to move to 
a condition of peace in the Middle 
East. Our view was, and is, that 
the continued tension between Israel 
and its neighbours has become a 
burden to world peace. The world 
community must insist, at long last, 
'on the right of each nation in this 
area to live in peace—free from 
terrorism and boycotts. And peace 
must be achieved by the will of the 
parties, and on their responsibility. 
Though other nations can help, an 
imposed solution that does not pre¬ 
sent the real views of the nations 
involved will not last. In fact, it 
could exacerbate the situation. 

For a long year and a half, we 
pressed, in the United Nations and 
elsewhere, for a just and even- 
handed peace. We sought justice 
for the Palestinian refugees, secure 
and recognized boundaries, the 
guarantee of maritime rights, the 
limitation of arms, and a new re¬ 
gime for Jerusalem which protected 
the interests in that Holy City. 

As I write these lines, I cannot re¬ 
port success. The hostility and sus¬ 
picion between the parties is still too 
great. So the stalemate continues, as 
does the threat that it will burst into 
renewed violence. 

My successors will have to con¬ 
tinue the struggle for true peace in 
the Middle East. We must try to 
limit the danger which its absence 
poses—by seeking tacit or explicit 
agreement with the Soviet Union 
about shipment of arms to the area, 
new involvement in its disputes, and 
1^6 


the exclusion of nuclear weapons 
from the area. 

Czechoslovakia. In August 1968, 
the Soviet Union and four of its 
allies invaded Czechoslovakia to put 
down a tentative movement of liber¬ 
alization designed to give the Czech 
people some ordinary human free¬ 
doms. Czechoslovakia was not seek¬ 
ing to withdraw from the Warsaw 
Pact, or to achieve neutrality. "This 
was not the first such suppression in 
Eastern Europe. In 1948, in 1953 
and in 1956, the Soviet Union had 
brutally put down movements of 
national freedom in Eastern Europe. 

Each time aggression or repres¬ 
sion occurs, an American President 
must weigh the danger to world 
peace involved in the act, and the 
consequences of responding to it 
with force or other acts of reprisal. 
President Truman and President 
Eisenhower and I were each con¬ 
fronted %vith Soviet acts of brutality 
in Eastern Europe, and each of us 
chose not to intervene and threaten 
the precarious balance of peace. 

On the other hand, we made it 
clear to the Soviets that our will to 
peace and detente by no means in¬ 
cluded a willingness to abandon our 
own interests or to qualify our com¬ 
mitments. There must be no mis¬ 
calculation on their part. They must 
realize the depth of our commit¬ 
ment to the people of Germany and 
to Berlin and to the other members 
of Nato. They must realize, too, that 
while the members of the Nato 
alliance will continue to exercise 
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every restraint in order to avoid 
fictitious claims of provocation, they 
are likewise determined to. increase 
their ability to meet the increased 
threat which has been posed. 

In the face of the Eastern Euro¬ 
pean situation, the Western allies 
must improve their methods of co¬ 
operation and strengthen the com¬ 
bat readiness of their collective 
defences. Closer concert in all our 
alliances should remain the first 
principle of our political strategy. 

Such a development is important 
for many reasons. It would result 
in a more equitable sharing of the 
burdens of responsibility, and thus 
establish a base for American action 
less vulnerable to isolationist attack 
than is the case at the present time. 
(Less than a year before the Czecho¬ 
slovak crisis, many U.S. Senators 
were ready to withdraw the bulk of 
American forces from Europe.) 

With their alliance thus placed on 
a stronger and more enduring basis, 
the North Atlantic allies could re¬ 
new their quest for conciliation 
with the Soviet Union. They could 
also give an unmistakable signal, 
through actions as well as words, 
of their determination to defend 
Western Europe against aggression. 

Partners for Progress 

When President Truman launch¬ 
ed the Marshall Plan, he faced a 
basic policy decision. He could 
have dealt with Europe country 
by country. Or he could have en¬ 
couraged the Western Europeans^o 
lyS 
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co-operate and unify their efforts. 
He chose the latter course because it 
was far more effective, and because 
it was the American people’s desire 
to seek partners in the world, not 
satellites. The United States became 
the great friend of those Western 
Europeans who wanted to see West¬ 
ern Europe united and once again 
a major power in the world. Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower, President 'Ken¬ 
nedy and I followed that lead 
steadily, despite disappointments 
and difficulties. 

There is no other hopeful way for 
Western Europe. The problems of 
defence, of East-West negotiations, 
of dealing with the crises and possi¬ 
bilities in the developing world, arc 
too big for countries of 50 million, 
acting by themselves, to make a 
significant impact. 

I deeply regret that Western 
European unity did not move for¬ 
ward during my term in office. The 
reason, quite simply, was the policy 
of the government in France. 

I have great faith in the underly- 
ing strength of friendship between 
France and the United States. More¬ 
over, I believe that France will one 
day again be a leader in the move¬ 
ment towards Western European 
unity. 

Kut in the 1960s its policy took 
another course. I saw my task as 
acting so that, whatever the differ¬ 
ences were between our two coun¬ 
tries, I did nothing to make them 
greater. 

I was troubled by the withdrawal 
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of France from the integrated ar¬ 
rangements of Nato; but the alliance 
could manage—and did. 

What most troubled me, how¬ 
ever, was that French policy pre¬ 
vented the effective unity of Western 
Europe—when that was the only 
realistic road to the dignity and sta¬ 
ture which the French (Government 
procjaimed as its European objec¬ 
tive. 

And so, when critical issues arose, 
such as the Middle East crisis, West¬ 
ern Europe’s voice was divided. It 
could not organize itself to do what 
it needed to do in Latin \merica 
and in Africa, where major, abiding 
European interests are involved. 
And it virtually withdrew from 
Asia, where more than half of the 
world’s people live, and where 
issues are at stake which will shape 
Europe’s future as well as Asia’s. 

1 remember feeling this European 
impotence acutely in the Congo 
crisis in 1967. With white mercena¬ 
ries pushing back Congolese forces, 
there was a real danger that the 
people of that country would turn in 
reprisal on some 10,000 white Euro¬ 
peans in the Congo. President Mo¬ 
butu needed a few military transport 
aircraft so that he could bring his 
best forces to bear against the mer¬ 
cenaries. It was obviously a task for 
Europeans to undertake. But no 
goverirment in Europe would take 
it on. Nevertheless, the danger to 
human lives and the danger of chaos 
were real and would not wait. So I 
sent three C-130S to the Congo. 


There was a considerable outcry 
in the Senate and in the Press about 
American over-commitment. But 
the job that urgently needed doing 
was done. The situation quietened 
down. The planes came out. 

But It troubles me still that even 
in such a relatively minor matter 
Western Europe could not move. 

As we look ahead I am convinced 
that strengthening the Atlantic Al¬ 
liance and Western European unity 
remains the right policy for Europe 
and for the United States. 

I believe that the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia may help to rein¬ 
vigorate the Alliance, as external 
danger often does. 

It is also possible that rising con¬ 
cern over the American challenge in 
managerial and technological fields 
may propel the people of Western 
Europe towards unity—towards 
creating an entity capable of a 
stronger role in world affairs. 

As for the other great centre of 
Free-World strength, Japan, its re¬ 
vival after the Second World War 
is the miraculous achievement of a 
vital, determined and greatly talent¬ 
ed people. We Americans can also 
take a certain pride in Japan’s suc¬ 
cess. Our occupation was as wise as 
any occupation is likely to be. Our 
assistance was well used. Ouf pro¬ 
tection of Japan through the Mutual 
Security Treaty has permitted that 
CQuntry to concentrate on its own 
development. 

Now it is time for Japan to think 
of its relation to the rest of Asia in 
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terms of even greater responsibility. 

Japan is the world’s third-ranked 
industrial power. There is every 
reason for it to maintain a policy of 
peace and friendship with all. But 
there is every reason why the Japa¬ 
nese people and its political leaders 
should move even further away 
from the habits of mind that grew 
when it was occupied, protected and 
isolated. The key question for to¬ 
day’s Japan is; what obligations to 
others is it prepared to assume, 
particularly in aiding the economic 
growth of South and South-East 
Asia? 

Asia is going to nerd the resources 
and wisdom of Japan, operating 
within the new multilateral institu¬ 
tions that are being built. In the 
Asian Development Bank, Japan 
and the United States took up equal 
proportions of the capital; 20 per 
cent. That is as it should be. 

I am confident that, if Western 
Europe and Japan can accept the 
doctrine of fair shares and partner¬ 
ship, there is little danger that the 
American people will relapse into 
isolationism. 

The Awful Choice 

Vietnam has been the most frus¬ 
trating of all the crises I have faced. 

I do not believe that President Eisen¬ 
hower had any real choice but to 
originate the U.S. commitment. I 
do not believe that President Ken¬ 
nedy could have done otherwise 
than deepen this commitment when 
the ccMnmunist aggressors escalatech 
180 


their campaign to seize the country. 
And—though I demanded and re¬ 
ceived a painstaking analysis of 
every alternative course—I believe 
now, as I did in 1964 and 1965, that 
the United States had no acceptable 
option but to intensify its effort 
when the enemy mounted an all- 
out drive to take South Vietnam 
and unhinge much of Asia. 

The form of aggression in Viet¬ 
nam—infiltration down jungle 
trails—was difficult to understand. 
Although the National Liberation 
Front is a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Hanoi, there was—after decades 
of French colonial rule and a long, 
war against that rule—a genuine 
element of civil war in the south. 

Progress and setbacks were also 
difficult for our people to compre¬ 
hend, because there was no fixed 
front. The nature of guerrilla war 
requires a positive, economic, social 
and political response from the 
government under attack, and so 
the buildingof a post-colonial nation 
in the south—with all its difficulties 
—was interwoven with the military 
conflict. And, finally, guerrilla war 
is by its nature a slow combat of 
attrition, often appearing endless 
and without hope—the way Hanoi 
wished it to appear. 

In the winter and spring of 1965, 
the North Vietnamese began to esca¬ 
late the war—pouring thousands of 
troops down from the north. They 
were clearly moving in for the kill 

Confront^ with this situation, 

I received this assessment from 
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my advisers in mid-July 1965: 

“We must choose among three 
courses of action with respect to 
South Vietnam: 

“i. Cut our losses and withdraw 
under the best conditions that can be 
arranged—almost certainly condi¬ 
tions humiliating the United States 
and very damaging to our future 
effectiveness on the world scene. 

“2. Continue at about the present 
level, with U.S. forces limited to, 
say, 75,000, holding on and playing 
for the breaks, while recognizing 
that our position will probably grow 
weaker. 

“3. Expand substantially the U.S. 
military pressure against the Viet- 
cong in the south and the North 
Vietnamese in the north and at the 
same time launch a vigorous effort 
on the political side to get negotia¬ 
tions started.” 

We made the decision to throw 
the weight of our air power against 
North Vietnam and to bring our 
own forces into the ground battle. 

It was not a decision arrived at on 
a single day. For weeks we searched 
for alternatives—conscious that we 
were for the second time since 1945 
committing American troops to bat¬ 
tle against a communist aggressor. 
During this time, I went twice to 
my retreat at Camp David, and 
there turned the painful choices 
around in my mind, trying to make 
sure the decision was right. 

The last thing I wanted was to 
tkjcome a ^‘wartime” President. 
iPKere was too much to be don^in 
18^ 


my own country, and in helping t 
strengthen our ties to Europe ani 
the developing world. But histor 
determined that I should face th 
awful choice of intervention or rc 
treat in South-East Asia. 

A New Asia 

During the next three years, th 
situation markedly improved. H 
the end of i967,”'the enemy's mail 
forces had been defeated in batil 
after battle. And South Victnan 
had a government freely elected un 
der a new constitution—a situatioi 
far different from those days, aftc 
the assassination of President Diem 
when Saigon’s authority was con 
stantly under challenge. 

Still the enemy retained the powc 
to launch heavy attacks against th( 
m^in cities of South Vietnam—u 
inflict heavy casualties and to creat( 
hundreds of thousands of refugees 
His ass^fcilt during the Tet holiday; 
at the end of January 1968 failed t( 
achieve its objective of inspiring 
a revolt and bringing down the 
government. But it did inspire 
pessimism among many people— 
particularly at home—about the 
prospects for ending the, war on 
acceptable terms. 

At a meeting in Manila n 
October 1966, the 'se,vcn nation 
fighting the war expressed a com 
mon vision of Asia’s future. 

The first requirement of ‘tha 
vision is a secure and well-moni 
tored settlement in Sqpth-East Asia 
Only such a settlement edn justif) 
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the terrible costs incurred by the 
people of Vietnam and Laos—as 
well as those borne by the people of 
the United States and by their allies. 
And the task for the future is to 
make the settlement stick. That 
sliould be a task not merely for the 
United States—not merely for the 
nations which have assumed re¬ 
sponsibility under the Geneva 
Agrtements of 1954 and 1962—but 
for all the governments and peoples 
of Asia and the Pacific. 

Secondly, in Vietnam itself we 
must do all wc can to make repre¬ 
sentative govertiment succeed. Wc 
must help them stay on this course. 
It is one of the miracles of our time 
that the historically fragmented f)eo- 
ple of South Vietnam, in the midst 
of war, created a constitutional gov¬ 
ernment. 

Thirdly, the considerable eco¬ 
nomic and social progress in South- 
East Asia of recent years must 
continue. South Korea, Formosa, 
Thailand, Malaysia and Singapore 
are progressing with high momen¬ 
tum and confidence. Indonesia is 
climbing out of the bankruptcy in 
which Sukarno left it, and is begin¬ 
ning to glimpse the future that its 
remarkable resources make possible. 

In Vietnam, despite the war, 
post-war planning has gone for¬ 
ward. I have not the slightest doubt 
that Soyth Vietnam can become, 
just as South Korea has, an eco¬ 
nomic success story. 

Fourthly, wc must not for a mo¬ 
ment give up the dream and the fact 


of the New Asia. In the days when 
I bore the day-to-day burden of Viet-, 
nam, my greatest comfort, aside 
from the performance of our men 
in the field, was the fact that W[e 
were helping to bring about a new 
spirit of co-operation and confidence 
in Free Asia and the Pacific. 

Moreover, the peoples of Australia 
and New Zealand made a critical 
decision about the time that they put 
their forces into South Vietnam: 
that their fate was now tied to 
Asia’s, I went to Manila and toured 
Asia in the autumn of 1966 to spur 
this new spirit. No one believed in 
it more deeply than my friend, 
Harold Holt, whose death in late 
1967 was a tragic blow to me. The 
task for tomorrow—for Australians, 
New Zealanders and Americans— 
is to carry forward the policies of 
interdependence that Harold Holt 
and those of us who worked with 
him began. 

We cannot withdraw from our 
security commitments to Asia. But 
wc can hope that the new spirit of 
co-operation in Asia will in time per¬ 
mit its people to do more for them¬ 
selves, so that we can do less. If they 
work together, they have the man¬ 
power and capacity largely to assure 
their own security and prosperity, 
with the United States i’emaining 
a supporting partner in the enter¬ 
prise. 

Finally, reconciliation. Reconctlia- 
tion must first, somehow, be carried 
out inside South Vietnam and with¬ 
in Laos if we arc to have peace, f 
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believe the peoples there are ready 
for reconciliation, if Hanoi leaves 
them alone. 

But the spirit of reconciliation 
must cross frontiers that are now 
battle lines, too. In a talk in April 
1965 1 offered the North Vietnamese 
a share in peaceful economic collab¬ 
oration with their neighbours, and 
with us. We look forward to the day 
when our investment in South-East 
Asia will be, not in war, but in aid¬ 
ing its peaceful development. 

Our tasks for the Asia of tomor¬ 
row also include the improvement 
of our relations with Communist 
China. China is a great nation with 
a long sense of identity and impor¬ 
tance. It came late into the modern 
world and under bittei circum¬ 
stances. 

Now it is working its painful 
way through a period in which it 
will ultimately find that the world 
has a place for a China which will 
respect its neighbours as it seeks re¬ 
spect for itself. No American post¬ 
war President—and no recent 
Soviet leader—has had to be told 
that mainland China is a reality. 
Each President has known that 
America’s international institutions 
will be incomplete until the day 
when mainland China takes its 
place in the world community. But 
there must be, on the part of 
China’s leaders, respect for the right 
of China’s neighbours to live in 
peace, and acceptance of the facts of 
life 01^ Formosa. 

Iii sttomary, we went to fight in 
r86 


Vietnam because Asia’s future was 
threatened by aggression. My pro- 
foundest hope is that America’s re¬ 
sistance in Vietnam will discourage 
future aggressors. 

We must realize that if word 
were to go out that the United 
States is abdicating its stabilizing 
role (and playing such a role does 
not mean that misleading slogan, 
“policing the world”), it wdiild 
simply invite aggression. The 
penalty I paid for facing duty in 
Vietnam was a high one, but it was 
nothing compared to the [penalties 
that would have been exacted had 
I not done so. 

Channel of Contact 

In a sane world, the United States 
would never have to take unilateral 
action in a foreign crisis at all. Ideal¬ 
ly, the organization set up to deal 
with international crises—the 
United Nadlons—would take over 
the responsibility of dealing with 
each critical threat to peace, and if 
necessary send a force to the region 
involvea to supervise a settlement. 

But the effectiveness of the U.N. 
has not grown as rapidly as any of us 
wished. In the Security Council the 
Russian veto has remained an ob¬ 
stacle to action in many cases. In the 
General Assembly the great influx 
of new nations—who often seem 
determined to make the U.N. into 
a forum for protest against the dead 
vice of colonialism—has diluted the 
organization’s effectiveness. 

* Some critics of our involvement in 
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Vietnam have repeatedly suggested 
that we take the crisis to the U.N.— 
ignoring the fact that we have done 
so. At the twentieth anniversary of 
the founding of the U.N. in 1965 ,1 
pleaded with its members to deal 
with the issue. Two of America’s 
distinguished ambassadors to the 
U.N, have made the same plea, but 
the U.N. has always refused. 

As a result of the U.N.’s failure to 
cope with problems such as Viet¬ 
nam, many Americans have become 
disenchanted with it, and a few have 
proposed that it be allowed to die, 
I cannot agree. Though it does not 
meet our hopes of maintaining 
world order, its value remains con¬ 
siderable. Its subsidiary organiza¬ 
tions do a great amount of good 
work. As a forum where offended 
nations may talk out their griev¬ 
ances, it has been serviceable on 
many occasions. Perhaps the sensible 
way to look at the U.N.—until it 
docs become more effective on its 
own—is as one more channel of 
contact among nations who are 
separated by competing interests in 
the various regions of the world. 

In any case, I recommend pa¬ 
tience to my successors. Any future 
American leader who let the U.N. 
die would probably soon have to 
open negotiations to re-create it, or 
something very like it. 

Unmistakable Signal 

Tna United States today has a 
nuckgr firepower that works out to 
I the cgSiyalent of about 30,000 tons 
tas 


of TNT for every human being 
alive. The only other nation on 
earth that possesses a similar de¬ 
structive force is the Soviet Union. 
Theirs is somewhat smaller, but the 
average human being would not be 
able to detect the difference in being 
hit by 30,000 tons or 15,000 tons. No 
matter how much our patience is 
strained, no matter how many sus¬ 
picions are aroused and revulsions 
created, we must find a way to live 
in peace with the Soviet Union. 

In my term in office I gave special 
priority to what came to be called 
“bridge-building” between the two 
nations. I had not been in office a 
month when I drafted a letter to 
Chairman Khrushchev proposing 
negotiations to limit armaments. 
And in a speech in New York on 
October 7, 1966, I said that the 
wound running through Europe— 
the Iron Curtain—“must be healed 
peacefully, h must be healed with 
the consent of the Eastern European 
countries and ... of the Soviet 
Union. This will happen only as 
East and West succeed in building a 
surer foundation of mutual trust.” 

I soon lost count of the prophets 
who foretold failure for this effort, 
because of the U.S. commitment in 
Vietnam. In the pauses between 
their forecasts we concluded the 
most remarkable series of U.S.- 
Soviet agreements since the ^ cold 
War began: a treaty outlawing 
nuclear weapons in outer space; a 
treaty establishing consular rela- 
^ons, which was the first bilateral 
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treaty ever negotiated between the 
two nations; a civil air agreement; 
and, most important of all, a* treaty 
to ban the spread of nuclear 
weapons. In addition, it has been 
agreed to try to negotiate a limita¬ 
tion of the two nations’ missile 
armaments. I had intended to an¬ 
nounce a meeting with Soviet lead¬ 
ers to begin these negotiations, when 
their 'tanks rolled into Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Yet in spite of that brutal 
setback, toning down the arms race 
between the two super-powers re¬ 
mains an urgent necessity. 

The main obstacle between our 
two great nations—who have no 
claim whatever of a territorial or 
material nature against each other— 
has been the communist ideology. 
During the 1960s, there were prom¬ 
ising signs that this ideology was 
growing tired and outdated and 
might wither from its own irrele¬ 
vance. Both in Russia and in the 
satellite nations of Eastern Europe, 
a progressive liberalization became 
one of the most hopeful develop¬ 
ments since the end of the Second 
World War. The Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia badly damaged 
these hopes. lam inclined to believe 
that the act was ultimately self¬ 
destructive. Nothing in a half-cen¬ 
tury of communism has so badly 
fragmented and soured its parties 
in the non-communist world. 

To my successors, I recommend 
that the agreements reached so far 
he guardedly built upon. If the 
world can survive another decade 


without permitting regional crises to 
develop into a global catastrophe, I 
believe that changes within the 
Soviet Union will help to lessen the 
tension between it and the rest of 
mankind. But a key element in 
moving that evolution forward is an 
unmistakable signal from the major 
non-communist powers that adven¬ 
turism which threatens the peace 
will not be tolerated. 

“We Have to Live With It” 

Finally, I offer the following 
judgements for such use as my suc¬ 
cessors—and my critics—care to 
make of them. 

Firstly, new ways must be found 
to explain foreign policy to the 
American people and win their 
understanding support. The gap 
between the intelligence informa¬ 
tion that a President deals with 
daily, and the public’s grasp of for¬ 
eign events as reported by the media, 
must somehow be narrowed. 

The point has been made that had 
I been more eloquent on the subject 
of foreign affairs, and shared more 
of Winston Churchill’s qualities as 
a speaker, 1 might have been more 
successful. 

Churchill was unquestionably the 
most eloquent statesman in modern 
history. Yet he was just as cfoqucnf 
as a Member of Parliament in 1937, 
1938 and 1939 as he was as Prime 
Minister in 1940. Neverthelcjss, his 
eloquence was unable to get a hear¬ 
ing until his nation was in mortal 
danger. Indeed, had he been heeded 
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earlier,, and had Britain made a 
stand when Nazi troops moved on 
the Sudetenland, he would prob¬ 
ably have been politically roasted for 
involvement in an obscure, faraway 
place—and for putting credence in 
a ridiculous “domino” theory that 
if the Sudetenland went, then 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, France— 
all of Europe—would not be far 
behind. 

Secondly, there is a stock, popular 
criticism of foreign policy which re¬ 
curs with the regularity of the sea¬ 
sons : “We never have the initiative. 
We always react to our opponents’ 
initiatives. We run from one brush 
fire to another and lack a long-range 
policy to prevent brush fires.” 

Yet the only way to have the initi¬ 
ative in a crisis is to be the cause 
of the crisis, the aggressor. A demo¬ 
cratic nation, dependent on public 
opinion, is in the nature of things 
on the defensive in such situations. 

Moreover, the United States does 
have a long-range policy to prevent 
brush fires. But the trouble with 
long-range policies is that they are 
long range. They take time and 
patience and persistence, in the face 
of inevitable setbacks, to carry 
through. 

Thirdly, though we Americans 
have had aggravating problems, 
contrast them with the Soviet 
Union’s problems in Eastern 
Europe. Our western alliance has 
loosened because of success. But 
theiie has been nothing in it like the 
raging conflict between Russia and» 
igi 


China. Our problems in the devel¬ 
oping countries have been frustrat¬ 
ing. But note the utter collapse of 
what once seemed a growing Chi¬ 
nese prestige among the nations of 
Asia and Africa. Leaders who were 
prepared to be communist clients 
have, one by one, been overthrown 
by their angry peoples: Sukarno, 
Nkrumah, Ben Bella. 

Lastly, when we considdr the 
state of the world eight years ago, 
when John Kennedy and I came into 
office, we gain a better perspective 
on America’s problems in foreign 
policy today. 

Then, the Congo was in flames, 
ready for a communist adventure. 
Cuba had fallen to a communist re¬ 
gime. Communist China—unified 
and aggressive—was challenging 
India’s northern provinces. Laos 
was threatened with a communist 
take-over. Indonesia was slipping 
towards lommunist rule. President 
Eisenhower’s proposed visit to 
Japan had been cancelled, for fear of 
violent demonstrations. A confront¬ 
ation in Berlin was imminent. 

I cite these facts only to suggest 
that every American President has 
faced, and will face, continuing 
challenges to world peace and 
American security. They have strug¬ 
gled, and will struggle, to be wise 
enough and brave enough to bear 
them. “It is,” John Kennedy,said at 
a time when criticism was rising 
against him, “a very dangerous, un¬ 
tidy world. But we have to live 
with it” THB END 







Once there were 
untold thousands of 
them, tall, stately 
birds who swam in the 
ocean as naturally as 
other birds fly in the air. 
But on land they were 
clumsy, endearing 
and vulnerable. With 
frightening swiftness their 
numbers dwindled until 
only a handful of great 
auks remained. Here, 

Allan Eckert tells the 
story of their desperate 
fight for survival 
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F rom a distance, Eldey 
Island seemed unapproach¬ 
able by sea. A dot of rock 
off the south-western coast 
of Iceland, its sheer cliffs rose in 
most places as much as 200 feet 
above the foam-flecked ocean. But 
here and there the stony shore 
sloped gently to the water, affording 
a landing place. One day in late 
May a flock of 80 large sea birds 
swam towards one such cleft and, 
expertly riding the swells, swarmed 
ashore. 

Of the many species which an¬ 
nually nested here, these birds—the 
great auks, or garefowl—were the 
last to reach Eldey and the only ones 
that did not arrive on wing. Stand¬ 
ing upright, a full 30 inches tall, 
they resembled their husky cousins 
of the far Antarctic, the penguins. 
They were the only flightless birds 
of the North Atlantic, but their in¬ 
ability to^y scarcely handicapped 
them, for they could swim on or 
beneath the sea as fast as six strong 
men could row a boat. 

They had reached Eldey after a 
3,000-mile migratory swim, and 
now mating was their most urgent 
concern. Once the flock was ashore, 
individual females led the way up 
the island’s barren slopes to the 
nesting grounds, each followed by 
one or two ardent males. Their 
ritual of courtship, brief but intense, 
involved the female’s acceptance 
and sharing of the male’s gift of a 
fish. Once a couple mated, they re¬ 
mained paired for life. Should one 
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die, the other would neither pursue 
nor accept another bird. 

One young female chose a nesting 
site near the edge of a great cliff. 
She was courted by three young 
males and accepted the boldest of 
the trio. Six times in six days the 
pair accomplished their brief sex act. 
Then, two weeks later, she pro¬ 
duced a single huge egg, about six 



inches long, creamy white and 
splotched with streaks of deep burnt 
umber and cinnamon. This egg was 
the most impoitant ever laid by a 
great auk. 

The Fledgeling 

The infant that hatched from the 
egg was ugly and ill-proportioned. 
His wings were little more than 
bent twigs growing from his sides; 
his head and feet seemed much too 
large for his body, and he was 
clothed in a sparse uniform of 
bristly grey-black fuzz. Unable to 
stand at first, the baby sprawled on 
its stomach, napping briefly in the 
sun and squawking almost con¬ 
tinuously for more food. His parents 
were kept so busy supplying the vast 
amounts he ate that they seldom had 
time to hunt for themselves. As a 
result, they became leaner while the 
chick grew astoundingly. By the 
fifth week he was nearing adult size. 

From the beginning the young 
bird had been drawn to the sea. 
Standing at the edge of the cliff, he 
spent long hours staring at the 
ocean. Now that he was fully 
feathered, his parents led him down 
the sloping rocks to the water’s edge 
for the first time. 

A wave washed up round ^ 
ankles and a wild thrill charged 
through him as he toppled into it. 
Croaking happily, he found him¬ 
self surging up and over swells as if 
he had done this all his life. 

Moments later his parents, swimr 
mtng near by, disappeared. ThcilJbc ^ 
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felt his foot gripped firmly in a 
steel-hard beak and, despite the 
thrashing of his wings, he was 
drawn downwards. A dozen feet 
below the surface he found that the 
water was almost as clear to his eyes 
as the air, and he saw that his father 
had pulled him under. As soon as 
the grip was released, he pumped 
towards his mother. He was swim¬ 
ming! Smoothly, almost effortless¬ 
ly, he glided through the water with 
the skill of a fish. 

During the weeks that followed, 
he spent most of his time at sea. 
Often he and his companions des¬ 
cended well over 200 feet in their 
search for food. They could swim 
under water for nearly half a mile 
and, at a pinch, could remain below 
for as long as eleven minutes. 

But if swimming came instinc¬ 
tively to the young bird, he still had 
much to learn before he became as 
adept as his parents—as he dis¬ 
covered with his first attempts to 
catch a fish. He was cruising with 
his parents perhaps five fathoms be¬ 
neath the surface when they spied a 
school of herring. The young great 
auk plunged unhesitatingly into the 
mass of fish. Thetc were so many 
bunched together he couldn’t pos¬ 
sibly miss—but he did. His beak 
snapped repeatedly on empty water. 

It was some time before he learnt 
ndc to plunge wildly at a school in 
general but to select one individual 
;8|lt as his target and never tn divert 
attention from it. 

y ^ More comite was the tephniqiH; 


of mass herding, when the entire 
flock of great auks went hunting as 
a group. Unlike other birds, they 
did not immediately slash to the^-l 
attack on sighting a school of fish. 

If they did, only the birds at the 
front would make good catches be¬ 
fore the fish dispersed and hid on 
the rocky bottom. Instead, the 
leaders would submerge and wing 
through the twilight world of 100 
feet or more below the surface, on 
the alert for that massive cloud 
which signified a school of fish. 

Upon spying such a shoal, the 
- leaders would surface, fljing a 
grinding call back to the other birds 
and wait for them to catch up. Then' 
the entire raft-^now more thart 100 
birds in all—would submerge a/iJ 
spread out in the shape of a great 
cup, below and around-the fish. 

The young auk participated in his * 
first hum of this kind on a dark, i 
overcast oay. Encountering a school ’ ‘ 
of capelins, the flock slipped under 
water, encircled and cupped it 
without attacking. Then gradually,- 
carefully, the birds headed the fish 
out towards deeper water. 

Other sea birds on near-by islands 
were well aware of the significance 
of the flock’s disappearance under 
water. Immediately die air filled 
with wildly screaming birds, creat¬ 
ing a cacophony audible for miles. 

Meanwhile, tnc great auks tight-^ 
ened their ranks, forcing the fish 
even closer together and causing 
them to fisc steeply to the surface. 

A great fear sprea 4 through the 
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school as the shadows of hundreds 
of birds darkened the water above, 
and in their panic the fish did the 
worst possible thing. 

Voluntarily streaking towards the 
surface, they threw themselves out 
of the water in a frantic attempt to 
skip away More than two acres of 
water erupted as untold millions of 
six-inch capelins broke the surface 

As" the fish leaped, gulls, terns 
and kittiwakcs winged close to the 
water and plucked them out of the 
air Other birds dived into the water 
to catch fish, then emerged Into the 
water arrowed the dovekies and 
puffins, the guillemots, murres and 
razor billed auks, they swim under¬ 
water through the midst of the 
school, snatching and swallowing 
with greedy rapidity 

As instigators of this feast, the 
great auks remained unperturbed bv 
the frenzied activity In and out of 
the sihtry clouds of fish they 
flashed, each time swallowing one, 
two or three The young great auk 
caught seventeen, and was so full 
that the last one’s tail still projected 
from the corner of his beak, despite 
repeated swallowings 

Long, Long Journey 

A TREMENDOUS storm wreaked 
havoc on Eldey’s bird population 
Only 71 great auks, and only 5 of 
the 28 juveniles hatched early in 
junc, survived. 

Then the great schools of fish, so 
numerous in these waters through 
the early summer months, began to 



move away as the freezing bite of 
the North Atlantic intensified. Dis¬ 
turbingly strange marine creatures, 
such as mackerel sharks and whal6$, 
appeared now, swimming near the 
surface where the water was still 
siightl) warmed by a hesitant sun. 
The young great auk had a severe 
fright when the gigantic 6Q-foot 
bulks of two whales surfaced, one 

m 
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on each side of him, and blew out 
a stinking spray. He dived instantly, 
but these behemoths paid no atten¬ 
tion to him. After that encounter 
he paid little attention to them. 

Towards the end of August, 
though, a herd of killer whales 
claimed two male great auks. One 
was the yOung great auk’s father. 

As the cold of the north deepened, 
the great auks spent more and more 
of their time in one large dock, 
looking steadily westward. Then, 
on September 2, they set out on their 
autumn migration. The route 
would lead them to Greenland, 
across Davis Strait to Labrador, 
and from there down the North 
American coast to Cape Hattcras, 
The 3,000-mile trip would last 86 
days. 

An old male of ten years or more 
- the same one who had led the 
birds to Eldcy Island in the spring— 
headed the Hock, and the young 
great auk, who was very impressed 
by him, swam almost on his tail. 
Now and again he would even 
attempt to swim abreast of the old 
bird, but he received only a sharp 
jab from the leader’s beak. The rest 
of the birds formed a great oval¬ 
shaped dock behind them. 

They covered the 600 miles to 
Greenland in 17 days. Here they 
were joined by 49 more great auks. 
The previous spring this group had 
left the main flock to nest in the 
protected fjords along this stretch of 
Greenland coast. They were led by 
a badly scarred, one-eyed female. At 


first she swam close behind the old 
male leader, but as they reached 
Cape Farewell, on Greenland’s 
southern tip, she drew abreast. 
Ahead lay Davis Strait, source of the 
freezing Labrador Current and the 
most hazardous stretch of water in 
the migration. 

Without the bulk of land on the 
north to protect them, the birds now 
swam into their first winter storms 
of consequence. The wind was bit¬ 
terly cold, an icy scythe sweeping 
over the tops of the waves. Streaking 
along almost parallel to the surface 
were stinging snowflakes, the first 
the young great auk had encoun¬ 
tered. In the first three storms, 
which overtook the birds within a 
day of leaving Greenland, seven 
birds were lost. 

When the third storm abated, 
food became the major concern. 
Time after time the old male dived, 
as did others of the flock, but this 
far out in the ocean, fish were scarce. 
For 37 hours after leaving Cape 
Farewell, the swimmers continued 
without pause, without food. 

It was the young great auk who 
finally found a school of migrating 
sardines. There were millions of 
them in an endless silvery, ribbon. 
Churning towards the surface, he 
burst out of the water with a grating 
call of wild excitement. 

The old male and the one-eyed 
female dived instantly to investigate, 
and the remainder of the flock aiat- 
tered and slapped their wings, For 
the first time the young great auk 
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was left in the lead. He uttered a 
sharp screech and continued the 
swim south-westward. Obediently 
the others fell in behind him. The 
young bird’s breast seemed to fill 
with a new strength, and he thrust 
on with powerful strokes. 

Soon the two leaders reappeared 
and then the whole flock dived to 
gorge themselvel on the sardines, 
pnly later did the young great auk^ 


DIGEST 

realize that his mother had been lost 
in one of the storms. As he swam up 
through the flock his eye stopped 
briefly on every bird, but she was 
not there. He resumed his place just 
behind the leaders and a plaintive, 
chattering cry spilt from him. 

The flock continued swimming 
steadily, but after an hour or so the 
one-eyed female dropped back and 
swam beside the young great* auk. 
From time to time her tough old 
wings brushed lightly against his. 
An almost inaudible chirring came 
from deep in her throat, and the 
young bird answered with the same 
lonely note. 

Gradually the female resumed her 
position in front, and the young 
great auk followed her, swimming 
on the other side of the old male. 
He was not driven back. And so the 
birds pushed on, with three leaders 
now. 

Most^^angerous Predator 

Twenty-two days after leaving 
Greenland the flock reached Labra¬ 
dor. Six more storms had roared 
over them and two more of their 
number were lost. But now, after 
one night ashore, they turned 
southward and continued their 
migration along the protected and 
food-filled coastal waters of Canada. 
Then one morning off Nova Scotia 
a great clamour of screeches drifted 
to the three leaders. They spun 
about and saw swimming to inter¬ 
sect them a huge army of great auks. 

The new m)ck contained 4,300 
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birds and was the largest now in 
existence. Yet a decade earlier it had 
numbered 40,000 and even then was 
by no means the largest. Another 
community which had nested on 
the islands of Hamilton Inlet, 
Labrador, was once conservatively 
estimated at 500,000. But in one 
year’s time a great plague had swept 
through it like fire, and less than 
200 birds had survived. 

Leading this new flock was a 
magnificent three-ycar-old male, 
two inches taller than the young 
great auk. When he claimed the 
right to become chief of the two 
flocks together, the three leaders of 
the little flock quickly accepted. He 
raised himself high on the water, 
shrieked stridently and set out 
southward at a good pace. The two 
older birds and the young great auk 
—all three still abreast—fell in a few 
feet behind him, and the merged 
flocks followed. 

With the prevailing winds at their 
backs and the sea running calmer in 
the lee of the land, the flocks now 
made excellent time. Mostly they 
swam about a mile out from shore. 
The big leader did not appear to 
have any fear of boats, and they sel¬ 
dom dived when passing them. 

On the fourteenth day after the 
two Hocks had mergeci, they ap 
proached Cape Sable at Nova 
Scotia’s southernmost tip. Ahead 
were five small boats lying nearly 
motionless on the Hat calm. As the 
birds drew nearer, they could see 
that the boats were pulling apart 


and forming a wide half-circle into 
which they must surely swim if they 
kept to their course. The big leader 
slowed, his nervousness apparent as 
he circled several times. The boats 
were less than 200 yards ahead. 
From the bow of each one jutted a 
three-inch, pipe-like instrument. 

Slower and slower became the 
movement of the huge flock. Then 
the leaders came to a standstill. The 
rear birds were catching up to the 
stalled forcsection, tightening the 
flock into a dense mass. 

Five explosions blasted out from 
the small boats and the air around 
the flock was filled with whizzing 
bits of metal. In the very act of turn¬ 
ing back to the water to dive, the old 
male flopped spasmodically as a 
jagged chunk of shrapnel tore away 
most of his skull. Dozens of other 
birds screeched and thrashed as bits 
of deadly shot sprayed into them. 

There was no time to comfort 
those that were struck. As if it had 
never been, the flock disappeared. 
beneath the surface and sped out to¬ 
wards the open sea in panic-stricken 
haste. Not until they were a quarter- 
mile distant did they resurface to 
replenish their air. Then they dived 
again. When finally they surfaced 
for good, the boats w^re mere 
specks behind them. But for It^g 
hours afterwards there was still a 
desperate haste. 

There were 117 great auks miss¬ 
ing. Another 26, still with the flock, 
were wounded—five of these serious¬ 
ly. Six hours later these five had died 
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and seven others had fallen back to 
form a pitiful little flock of their 
own, limping painfully after the 
main body. By night they were al¬ 
most out of sight and by dawn they 
had disappeared. None was ever 
seen agajn. 

A Season in the Sun 

Steering widely round the in¬ 
creasing numbers of boats in the 
water, rarely resting now, the flock 
pumped steadily southward—down 
the coast of Maine, past Cape Ann 
and Cape Cod, Massachusetts. On 
November 14 they passed Long 
Island, four days later navigated the 
wide mouth of Chesapeake Bay. 
Soon they were sweeping past the 
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point of Cape Hatteras, then south¬ 
west, on the home stretch at last. 

Here they encountered another, 
and final, contingent of great auks, 
numbering just over 700 birds. As 
the two groups mingled, there was 
a general happy chuckling, the 
miseries of the long migration 
wiped away. 

Now the pace slowed and gfoups 
of birds began to separate from the 
flock. Here 200 dropped out, there 
another 100 or 50. By November 26 
all had stopped and taken up winter 
residence somewhere along that 
long stretch of coastline from Cape 
Hatteras to Cape Lookout, and 
from there to Cape Fear. 

They had been reasonably lucky, 
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despite the encounter with the boats. 
With the addition of the new flock, 
there were along this desolate shore¬ 
line a total of 5,002 great auks. The 
fact that these were the final rem¬ 
nants of a population which once 
had blanketed these shores by the 
million was noted with some alarm 
by a handful of bird lovers and 
natijralists who journeyed to North 
Carolina that winter to see them. 
But the birds were unaware of it and 
basically content. 

Winter passed in complacent 
months of feeing and relaxation. 
By the end of February the young 
great auk had grown to be one of 
the three largest birds in the entire 
population. His head towered a full 


34 inches from the ground. He was 
strikingly handsome, his plumage 
tight, thick and lustrous. 

Peril of the Deep 

The return trip up the coast 
began late in March and was largely 
a repetition of the southward migra¬ 
tion, except for when they neared 
the northern tip of Maine’s Dama- 
riscove Island. The big leader sped 
to attack some small fish which were 
inside a crate-like box and found 
himself caught within a lobster 
trap. There was no way out. 

The young great auk became 
leader of the flock soon afterwards. 
It was not a sharply defined transi¬ 
tion. The one-eyed female still 
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swam at his side, but it was clear 
that the decisions were his. 

All the flock was now stirred by 
a strong desire to nest and mate, and 
several times the great auk felt 
drawn to the one-eyed female be¬ 
side him. But there was no response. 
Her mate was long dead, and she 
would never have another. Soon 
realizing this, the great auk pushed 
on with ever-mounting urgency. 

The pull of his own Eldcy Island 
was strong in him and he planned 
to lead all the birds—nearly 5,000 of 
them—back there. But by late May, 
when they rounded C'lape Farewell 
and forged up the b]<'.ik Greenland 
shore, most of the great auks were 
far beyond their own hatching 
places and eager to stop. Already a 
small contingent of 55 had deserted 
the main group at Labrador. Now, 
as they swam into the shelter of 
Danells Fjord on the east coast of 
Greenland, the birds, led by the 
one-eyed female, broke ranks and 
swarmed ashore. Rather than goon 
to Eldey with only a few birds, the 
great auk accepted the decision. 

The site seemed ideal for nesting. 
From a point 80 feet above the sea, 
the rock undulated in wave-like 
swells downward towards the grey 
waters of the fjord. There was only 
one area where the great auks could 
land. On each side of the rocky 
plateau were cliffs, and at the rear 
another, sheltering the area from 
the weather and making it inacces¬ 
sible .to land predators. 

Already little clusters of great** 


auks were everywhere, taking pos¬ 
session of each niche and wall 
crevice, or standing guard over bare 
spots of rcx:k. With a silvery seven- 
inch menhaden gripped crosswise in 
his beak, the great auk scanned the 
ranks of females. Up ahead he spied 
a handsome bird not a great deal 
smaller than himself. He ap¬ 
proached to within three feet, ignor¬ 
ing a smaller, wing-flapping inale. 

For long moments the great auk 
and the female stared at each other, 
motionless as statues. With a 
barely audible rasp, he gave his head 
a short sharp jerk and paused, 
watching the female closely. .She did 
nothing. Then, finally, she relaxed 
a little and dipped her head. 

The rasp in the great auk’s throat 
spilt out in a joyful cry and he tossed 
the fish five feet into the air. She fol¬ 
lowed the arc of its fall and speared 
it neatly. She held it half in, half out 
of her mouth for a full minute, then 
with a bob of her head snapped it in 
two, swallowing half and flipping 
the tail portion back to the great auk 
who promptly downed it. They 
stood for a long while together, 
rubbing their beaks against each 
other’s neck and wings and breast, 
occasionally embracing with their 
narrow wings. Then they mated. 

Six times in six days they mated, 
always at the same hour and in the 
same place. In due course an egg 
was laid. The great auk spent his 
days fishing and waddling back 
with gifts for his mate. 

On the day their little fledgeling 
Conlinueel m page stio 
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shook off its shell, the great auk 
went wild. In his bumbling, shuffl¬ 
ing stride, he virtually ran to the 
edge of a cliff, and recklessly thrust 
himself out. 

Knifing into the water 50 feet 
below, he swam and dived for an 
hour. Then he returned to his 
mate’s side with an eight-inch 
herring and presented it to her. 

The newly hatched bird was a 
female, unspeakably ugly, whose 
mouth never seemed to close. She 
ate all that her parents brought and 
often her little stomach was so dis¬ 
tended that it seemed another speck 
of food must make her burst. 

fortunately the schools of fish 
seemed to enjoy Danells Fjord as 
much as the great auks. There were 
clouds of sardines, herring and 
capelin near shore. Food was never 
a problem, and the weather was 
extremely mild. In such a setting 
the 2,400 birds hatched that season 
all thrived. 

And then one day in June, when 
the fledgelings were about the size 
of small chickens, the boats came. 

Black-and-white Money 

Two THREE-MASTED ships moved 
into the fjord silently with the early 
light of dawn and anchored 100 
yards from the slope leading to the 
nesting site. The birds that could 
sec the ships stared mutely, uneasily, 
but as yet without fear. 

Fortv-seven men in six long boats 
pushed off to land and shortlv, with 
much thumping of oars, tied up an 
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the rocks. Wide planks were laid 
from the gunwales to the shore and 
made fast. Then the hunters shoul¬ 
dered thick, short clubs and paced 
up towards the birds. 

Instinctively the great auk turned 
to his mate and offspring and 
forced them back into the recesses 
of their chink in the cliff. He stood 
with his back to them, resolutcl) 
facing the opening. 

“Eh!” shouted one of the men, 
“what did 1 tell you? I said ihi. 
year the garefowl would come back. 
That’s money standing there, 
black-and-white money.” 

Soon the men had reached the 
uppermost edge of the nesting site. 
Spreading out in a line from cliff 
wall to cliff wall, they began herd¬ 
ing them towards the boats. Now 
and again one of the birds would 
scramble through the line, but the 
majority were forced to move down 
the .slope to the sea. 

Cries of anger and panic cami 
from the great auks as they were 
separated from their offspring. But 
the birds were forced nearer and 
nearer the boats, and the men fell 
on them with clubs. 

Within an hour the small boats 
were filled to capacity, and the men 
chanted in unison through cupped 
hands; “Back-oh! Back-oh!” as 
they returned to their ship. Mean¬ 
while, on the shore the slaughter 
continued, and when the empty 
boats came back, their crews went 
round picking up the carcasses. 

All told, each of the long boats 
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made seven trips. On that single day 
in June at Danells Fjord, more than 
4,800 adult great auks were slain. 

In the Name of Science 

Not until long after dawn did 
the great auk cautiously wobble 
from the chink in the clirf wall. He 
stood for long minutes peering all 
round him. besides himself and his 
mate* only six other adult birds on 
the plateau remained alive. 

Of 2,400 baby great auks that had 
hatched less than two weeks before, 
only three had survived. One was 
the great Ruhr's own hungry little 
offspring. The other two W'eie also 
female thicks that had miraculously 
escaped death and been found by 
their parents an hour after the boats 
sailed away. 

As soon as the remaining birds 
had fed, the great auk led a small 
band of adults out on a search of 
the fjord, pausing frequently to 
stand high in the water and screech 
piercingly. At last, in a pocket of 
water nearly a mile away, a hiddifh 
flock heard the cry and answered it. 

Led by the old female, 77 great 
auks eagerly swam out into the 
fjord—the rest of those who had 
eluded the hunters’ clubs. Thus, 
with the eight on the plateau, 
the flock now numbered 86 adults 
and 3 chicks. 

But the depredations of man were 
not yet ended. One morning another 
ship entered the mouth or Danells 
Fjord. Forearmed by his terrible 
exf^rience of the previous month, 


the great auk pierced the air with a 
shriek, and the birds near by slipped 
into the water. But six adult birds 
remained—parents of the three 
chicks that could not yet swim. 

The ship brought a scientific ex¬ 
pedition sponsored by a museum. 
The men were well aware of the 
scarcity of the birds and they meant 
to kill only two adults and two 
youngsters to replace worn speci¬ 
mens in the museum. But when the 
firing stopped, four adult birds and 
all three chicks lay dead. 

That summer the North Atlantic 
sea birds winging high over the 
bitterly cold Labrador Current saw 
a unique sight—a flock of 82 great 
auks crossing from Greenland to 
Canada in late July. It had never 
happened before at this time of year. 
It would never happen again. 

Spark of Life 

The great auk led his flock back 
to St. Michael’s Bay, Labrador, 
where just two months previously 
a contingent of 55 birds had sepa¬ 
rated from the main body. At tnat 
time, with close to 5,000 birds still 
behind him, this group had seemed 
insignificant. Now,having increased 
to 73 during the mating season, it 
nearly doubled the size of the flock. 

Even so, the odds were stacked 
strongly against the birds’ being 
able to rebuild their numbers* 
Even a storm could snuff out the 
species now. 

And so it nearly was. The entire 
flock of 155 made it safeiy to Cape 

a// 
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Hatteras, but a week later a hurri¬ 
cane blasted the North Carolina 
coast with disastrous results. It was 
only by the merest chance that any 
of the auks survived. 

The great auk was one of the 
lucky ones, though he had been 
blown clean across Pamlico Sound 
on to the mainland. When the hurri¬ 
cane abated he set out swimming to 
return to the islands. The ne\t day 
he was reunited with four great 
auks, among them his old com¬ 
panion, the one-eyed female. For 
four days after that the birds toured 
the banks, calling across the empty 
seashore. At last at Cape Hatteras 
they found two more of their kind. 
One was the great auk’s mate. 

So there were only seven. 

And yet there was still a frail 
hope of survival. For of these seven, 
four were last spring’s fledgelings 
from the small Labrador flock, two 
males and two females. They would 
pair off for breeding, and the great 
auk and his mate would make three 
couples in all. If the spring migra¬ 
tion could be completed safely, there . 
might be three offspring tne first 
year, perhaps three the next, pos¬ 
sibly six the year after that, with 
great good, fortune, their numbers 
might flourish again. 

Last Garefcrwl 

Thf rest of the winter passed in 
casual and peaceful feeding, and 
then in early March the call again 
to return north. There was no 
doubt in the great auk that this tiitle 

ZJ2 


he would not stop until the flock’ 
reached his own Eldey Island. 

It was an important migration- 
important for all the birds to come 
through. Yet never had they made 
this journey without losing a few, 
and it was too much to hope that all 
could survive now. 

In Maine when they went ashore 
for the night, two of the birds were 
shot by professional waterfowl 
hunters. The old one-eyed female 
was grazed by one of their bullets, 
and although she escaped, she was 
weakened. Shortly afterwards she 
fell prey to a huge killer whale. 



Now there were only four left. 
But the two young birds were 
snatched by a whale t<x>. Only the 
great auk and his mate remained 
when at last they reached the secyr- 
ity of Eldey Island. Undaunted, 
these two stately birds—the last of 
their kind—'Waddled ashore. And 
soon arfterwards the female laid an 
egg there. ^ 

Pate has always been fickle, but it 
was seldom more capricious than on 

Cmtimudon^tai^ 





How to buy 
a beautiful fan 


Look for style: 

Rallifan is the best 
looking fan- 
clean modern lines— 
four cool colours; 
blue, green, beige, ivory. 
Choose your 
favourite colour. 


Look for performance: 

Rallifan performs smoothest- 
most silent—full oscillation- 
more breeze. 

Look for 
construction: 

Rallifan is perfectly 
balanced—easy to carry— 
child-proof safety mesh- 
convenient push-button 
controls. 



Look for name: 

Rallifan is most dependable- 
It’s a Rail! product—and it's 
guaranteed for two years. 
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For frM full-colour lltaralur* on Iho 
Rallllans, fill In thia coupon and poat it to 
Ralllfana India Limitad, 
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that third day of June when in the 
early light a sturdy three-master 
anchored in the hazardous waters a 
short distance off Eldcy Island. A 
single boat carried six men and three 
boys ashore. 

The men strode with shouldered 
clubs towards the crowd of birds, 
mostly murres, nesting on the 
islana. Frightened, but not enough 
to leave their eggs, the birds simply 
watched the men approach. Quickly 
the men pushed into their midst, 
and the blunt clubs began to rise and 
fall. Then one of the men paused 
and wiped his brow. Glancing up¬ 
ward, he spied the huge forms of the 
two great auks high above. “Gare- 
fowl!” he screamed. “CJarefowl!” 

Swiftly the men spread out and 


climbed the island, advancing on 
the two birds with their clubs at the 
ready. When the men were 20 feet 
away, the great auk screeched a 
command, and he and the icfnale 
scrambled through the tigHtcfiing 
ring as rapidly as they could^But 
they were on land and their th ve- 
ments were sluggish and awkward. 
The clubs streaked down. And une 
of the men, intent only upon' the 
great auk’s fleeing form, stepped on 
the single large egg and crushed it. 

He had no way of knowing that 
he had just destroyed the last of a 
species. 

Thus it was that on June 3, 1844, 
the penguin-like sea bird knowb as 
the great auk became extinct ffom 
the face of the earth. the end 



miat Was That^ 

From an art-school brochure: “Figure Class I. A studio course workl^ff 
straight from the human figure. Anyone wishing to take advantage v 
the model without instruction may do so.” 

From the Mansfield, Ohio, News-Journal: “The wedding was attc^d^d 
by a group of 40 to 50—all ‘hippies’ as defined by dress, .or attitude, or 
bath.” 

From the Pittsfield, Massachusetts, Berkshire Eagle:^*fTYit accident 
occurred shortly after i p.m. Pickett took his eyes from the road momen¬ 
tarily to look at a trick going in the opposite direction.” 

From the Raleigh, North Carolina, Times: “Miss Y, secretary to Mayor 
'4, was back at her desk in City Hall today after an absence of more than., 
month due to influence.? , ; ; ^ 
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(1) cater— A. to sell. B- grovel. C serve. 
O. patronize. 

(2) segment—A: arc. B’ section. C: dregs. 
D type 

(3) plenary (plee' na ree)—A- full B: 
temporary C: relating to pomp and 
pageantry. D: qualified. 


(11) treatise (tree' tis)—A; editorial. B: 
sketch. C: detailed study. D: synopsis. 

(12) marquee (mah kccO—A; nobleman. 
B: tent. C: pledge. O: jewel. 

(13) composite (com' poz yte; com' poft 
It)—A; Bowing tc^ther, B: soikl. iCt 
granular. D: combined. . 


[4) extrapolate (eks trap' o late)—A: to 
discharge. B add up. C: summarize. 
D; estimate . 

[5) dynasty (dm' as tee)-A: family of 
rulers. B: interim government. C: 
dictatorship. D. military junta. 

6) retaliation—A: ndicule. B: jealousy. 
C: teprisal. D: rebate. 

7) compass—A: top* B: point. C: restric¬ 
tion. D: boundary. 

8) endorae—^A: to belong. B. believe in. 
C: apptove. D: enclose. 

sttirealitm (su ree' al iz'm}—A: sub¬ 
conscious art. B; symbolism. C: im¬ 
pressionism. D: mitutalum. 

10) comjpsfable—At coodidoosl. B: simi- 
bu!* Ci mvQurable. D: unusual., 


(14) gum (goo'too) —A: African antelope* 

B dancer. C: teacher. D: canoe. 

(15) miasma (my ax' ma)—A; mud, B; 
vapour. C: hallucination. D: eye disease. 

(16) semblance—A: meetit^. B: decek* 

C: balance. D: appearance. ^ 


(17) polymorphous (pol ee mpr' > 

A; multiform. B: uncertain. C: soA* 
deadly. ^ * K 


(18) .remedial (re met' dee aB*^A: miiid- 
ful. B; helpful. C: rqieatf^; 0: 
nostic. 

(19) guettilla (gt ril' a>—A; inegfObif^ 
fighter, Bt ape. C: tramp* 0; rioth. 


Oto) btemiial (by 

month* pJmtfwy 
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(1) cater—C: To serve; minister to; fur¬ 
nish food or entertainment; as, to cater 
to servicemen. Old North French 

“to buy.” 

(2) segment—B: Section; division; sepa¬ 
rate part; as, a segment of public opinion. 
Latin segmentum, from secare, “to cut.” 

(3) plenary—A: Full- complete, fullv at¬ 
tended or constituted; as, a plenary 
session of the assembly. Latm plenus. 

(4) extrapolate—D: To estimate; project 
an ununown course or situation by 
assuming a parallel between it and one 
that is Imown; as, to extrapolate next 
year's expenses. Latin rx/ra, “beyond,” 
and poltre^ “to polish.” 

(5) dynasty—A: Family or heredita^ line 
of rulers; as, the Htb&hatg^nasty. Greek 
ifynastbaif “to have power.” 

(6) retaliation—C: Reprisal; return of like 
for like, especially of evil; as, massive 
retaliation, I^tin retaliare. 

(7) compass—D: Boundary; circumfer¬ 
ence; enclosed area; scope; as, the 
expanding compass of man’s knowledge. 
Old French tompasstr^ “to measure.” 

endorse—C: To approve; sanction; 
support; as, to endorse the new regime, 
old Frendi en^sser, “to put on the back.” 

(9) surrealism—A: Art or literature de¬ 
rived from die subconscious mind; 
espressiem in incongruous images; as. 
the smteaUsne of Salvador Dali. Frencli 
snt, “beyond,” and riaHsme. 

(10) - «Hqajpsrehle—B: Similsf; equivalottt; 

c£ conparison; as. ^mpmMt 
ehoioet* lAtte empdtw*, 'to 

togemer.T 

■ ■ 


(11) treatise—C: Detailed study, in writing, 
dealing mote or less systematically with a 
definite subject; as, a treatise on foreign 
policy. Old French traitier^ “to treat.” 

(12) marquee—B: Large tent set up for 
an outdoor party or reception. French 
marqrdse. 

(13) composite—D: Combined; made up 
of separate, distinct parts; as, a composite 
photograph. Latin componere^ “to place 
together.” 

(14) guru—C. Teacher or guide in re¬ 
ligious or intellectual matters; especially, 
Hindu spiritual teacher. Sanskrit gum, 
“venerable.” 

(15) miasma—B: Gaseous vapour; any 
noxious influence or atmosphere; as, a 
miasma of smog. Greek miasma, from 
miainein, “to pollute.” 

(16) semblance—D: Appearance; like¬ 
ness ; as, a semblance of truth. Old French 
sembler, “to be like, seem.” 

(17) polymorphous—A: Multiform; hav¬ 
ing or assuming various shapes. Stages, 
styles; as, a polymorphous personauty. 
Greek ^poly-, “many,” and morpbos, 
“formed.” 

(18) remedial—B; Helpful; affording a 
remedy; corrective; as, remedied reading. 
Latin f»- “again,” and mederi, “to heal.’ 

(19) ffuerrilla —Ki Irregular fights, spe- 
ciamung in ambushes, sumrise raids and 
sabotage behind thk Ones. Spanish 
gferritUi, “little war.” 

(20) biermial—^D: Ocawring every two 
years; lasting or living for two years: 
as, a biennial ^tival. Latin hi-, “two,” and 
atmus, “year,” 
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Say$ Mr. SomanaUi T. Kuckian of Tala Enginaaring A LocomoUva Co. Ltd. 


“Notriilb tike Ihe Godrej M-12 when you have much typing to do. You can truat the 
M-12 wlieep on working. Mine Is over-worked—but always dependable. The perfect 
choice for speed typing, if you ask me... ’* 

Mr. Kuckian is one of the many who ate perfectly satisfied with the Godrej M-12. Would 
you like to know more about It? Send for your/ree copy of 'Facts about Typewriter 
Technology*. Cut out this coupon and mail it today. 
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Heads upto 182.68 metres 
(600 ft}l Whether you live on 
a hill-top Of in a sk^reper, this 
means you get water 24 hours 
a day. So why not install one of 
our powerful booster pumps and 
get a head on your water 
supply probieme? 
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\ Pumps for every parposi 


WATBISUPHY IKCUUSn m. LTQ. 

P.O. Box 684, Bombay 1. - j 

■ P.O. Box 4^, Calcutta 1. ■ P.O. Box 1707, Madras 1. 

■ 2670>74, Ghasmandy Bd., Secunderabad (A.P.) 

■ 4E/13 Jhandewalan Ext, New Delhi 55. 










Let State Bank solve it for you 

% 

The above is not an equation in Algebra nor 
a problem in Physics! It^s a deposit offer where 
Ss your potential Savings 
B = a Bank account with STATE BANK 
I = the Interest we offer you 

Let your money grow in State Bank. For full 
details of services offered contact the nearest 
branch of the STATE BANK OF INDIA 
or of any of Its subsidiaries. 

STATE BANK FOR SERVICE 





Jr Pointsto 
A Ponder 



We act quite often as if we were not 
rich enough to deal seriously with the 
problem of poverty. But poverty is 
actually so cosily—in terms of wasted 
energies and lost skills, of sicknest and 
delinquency and efime—that a sensible 
society would realize that poverty is a 
luxury it can ill afford, and it would 
not tolerate slums for a day. 

—^August Heckscher 

At the age of 65 it occurred to me: it 
there were 15 months in every year, 
I’d be only 52. That’s the trouble with 
us—we number everything. Take 
women, for example. I think women 
deserve to have more than 12 years 
between the ages of 28 and 40. 

—^James Thurber 

Technically and socially, the motor¬ 
car is caught in a fierce tug-of-war 
between freedom and discipline. Emo¬ 
tionally, it is the twentieth-century 
equivalent of a horse. But unlike a 
horse—or a ship—it has to be steered 
along narrow defined routes, in a 
herd of other mechanical steeds, and 
freedom ^becomes a mirages—an 
elusive dream of open road round 
the next corner which vanishes after 
each betid. 

This points to the most important 


lesson wc are going to be forced to 
learn about the motor-car age: we 
shall have to stop looking to motoring 
for emotional satisfactions, and find 
other outlets for the legitimate pleas¬ 
ures of speed, freedom, competition, 
adventure and even danger. 

Drivers must abandon the outlook 
of a Second World War fighter pilot 
and accept the discipline and restraints 
which arc now a matter of course for 
commercial pilots. 

—John Davy in The Observer, loMidon 

“Know how” has increased by leaps 
and bounds. “Know why,” “know 
what,” “know whether or not,” all 
lag. Wc might be wise just to call a 
halt in our search for the power to do 
on a grander and grander scale, the 
things wc do not know whether or not 
we should do at all. 

—Joseph Wood Krutch m Mare Lwet Than One 

Recently, a researcher for a pharma¬ 
ceutical company supplied me with a 
list of various sneezes. The cornmdn 
English sound for a sneeze is atchoo. 
The Chinese hear kah-chee, the French 
atchoum, and the Russians apeki. The 
Indonesians hear kenin, the Japanese^ 
\usk(fn, the Finns atshii, and the 
Czechs hear kepche. —charffc 



THE 

STRIVING 
GOES ON... 



Growing Is a continuous 
process. And Hindustan Motors 
is growing. Has been growing, 
in fact. 

At HM, nriring knows no end. 
Striding to do things on our own. 
Striving to do things betUr, At 
Uttarpara, research laboratories 
work to evolve products suited 
to the countrys needs to carr^ out 
performance impraranents. 

New shops cdme up 
Sophisticated machinery are 
installed, Ncw,techiii(|ues 
«re' applied. 


Take the New Press Shop—the 
latest of its kind in design and 
layout. Or the New Car 
Assembly Line—where the 
co’nveyors have been planned 

and designed entirely by young 
HM engineers. Or the latest, 
the New Engine Plant—the 
most modern semi-automatic 
automobile engine plant in the 
country. 

One common determination 
lies behind all these efforts— 
the determination to streamline 
the manufacturing process. 




and thus contribute to the 
construction of a transportation 
system in the country that 
would provide the optimum 
mobility for men and materials. 

Nothing novel about it, though. 
The foresight and enterprise 
that HM snowed in the forties 
in starting automobile 
manufacture in the country 
still continue. 

And they will. 
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SPEND THE LAZY HAZY 
DAYS OF SUMMER IN DARJEELING 
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How is‘Dettor 

important 
tothesafe^of 
your child ? 



The day your baby is boni. the doctor uses Oettol as a safe, 
sure antiseptic. From then on let your baby grow up with 
Oettol protection. Add Dettoi in his bath water to help keep 
his skin fresh and free from rashes. For extra protection 
wash baby's napkins in water mixed with a little Dettoi. 

Dettoi has so many other daily uses in the family—for cuts 
and abrasions, shaving, gargling and for feminine hygiene. 

Take a bottle of Oettol home today. 
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Tti9 cmtM mtimfitic 

Writs te lex d2t; for FItCff. beoktst* tndtisd, 'Every horn 

needs Oettol Safety’Sad'fModsre Hygiene for Womerr 
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We cool more tluMi 200 mlUtoii 
litres of drinking water a day*.. 
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hospitals. In India and abroad. With the finest, most .dependable range of 
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This mammoth collection of the 
funniest stories, the sharpest 
witticisms, the most hilarious 
articles, to have appeared in 
Reader's Digest during the past 
42 years (For full description 
see pages nO-nj 
of this issue.) 
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CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA 
is one of the most 
original little books ever 
publ^hed, and brings 
you 40 of the most 
amusing news photo¬ 
graphs (quite unstaged 1) 
.^en anywhere. It is ■ 
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HavtMns cooks quickest 
with least trouble 
and greatest safety. 


Because 

It has more space 
for steam pressure. 

Its gasket and 
safety valve last longer. 

Its design Is acddent-prooT. 


A prMturt CMk*r can aava you a lot at 
tima and inonay^bul only tf It III ot raq 

Iraquant rapaira and coaMy raplacamanla. 

Hawlilna la tlio moat troublo'fraa praaaura cookai 
you can buy. Hora ara lha facta' 



1 Moil othar praaaura cookara tiava a ruCbar 
safaly valva Rubber gals aofi, waara out. ataili 
to laak. That'! why lha Hawkma aafaiy valva la 
madi( of a apacial fusible rna/a/alloy for trouble- 
Irea long Ufa 

*2 The ajrposai/ safety valva you find on rr'cat 
other praaaura cookara, can. whan there is 
eicesf prastura. sand a |el of scalding steam 
and food straight up In Hawkins, the sataly 
valve Is vndrr the handle for even greater safety. 


talaly valval 
the handle 



3 With most other praasure 
cookara, lha rubber ring (gasket) 
gals rubbed sideways against the 
nm of the pot avary lima the cooker 
IS opened or closed Soon it needs 
to be changed With the Hawkins 
gasket theta la no twiating or 
turning because thsilid is closed 
Irom undtrnMlh the rim So ll lasts 
longer 


4. In many othar praaauta oobkars 
there Is a danger of lha Kd Rying 
off if It isopanad while tbafa la slifi 
prataura Inalda. The HttWkuta lid 
cannot even bo lorcad open, unfit 
tha praaaura Mia to a partaetb 
aafa faval. Vdeauaa io obiM a 
Hawkina. you havo (e first puab 
tha Hd down Into iba pot. 
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that your .food la cooked tattoraiid more evpnly. 
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Interior decorators have a problem 
when a client insists on selecting some- 
thing m atrocious taste. Washington’s 
Genevieve Hendricks, Lady Bird 
Johnson’s favourite counsellor on fur¬ 
nishings, solves the problem of pre¬ 
serving her integrity, when she is 
overruled, by pinning a note to the 
underside of the disputed chair or sofa, 
stating “I, Genevieve Hendricks, do 
not approve this piece of furniture ’ 

—Time 

Violinist Jascha Heifct/i “I occa 
sionaily play works by contemporary 
composers, and for two reasons. First, 
to discourage the composer from writ 
mg any more. And second, to remind 
myself how much I appreciate Beet¬ 
hoven.” —Life 

When Nikolai Cherkasov, the late 
Russian film star was introduced to 
Paddy Chayefsky, he congratulated 
hun on having written A/ar/y Cher¬ 
kasov described it as ^socialist realism 
—that IS, a modern story looking into 
the future. After the nlm ent^ we 
know that Marty wiU be happy. That’s 
soaalist realism.” 

^Frankly,” Chayefsky replied, 
*'whe4l wroteilffar^ I thought it was 
capitalist ftaiism. After the fUm entkd, 


I knew that / was happy. That’s capi¬ 
talist realism.” —Leonard L^oiu 

Some years ago, singer Dinah Shore 
had a disagreement with the U.S. tax 
people over deductions for business 
expenses. 

The singer was the star of a weekly 
television show then, and one of the 
best dressed women in show business. 
But the tax collector didn’t believe that 
all her gorgeous gowns—some costing 
several thousand dollars—were ’‘work¬ 
ing clothes.” ‘‘But I’d never wear most 
of these at home,” she protested. 
“Why, I can’t even sit down in 
them!” 

So they compromised. The tax man 
went to^ Miss Shore’s home and 
watched a private fashion show. 
Dinah tried on her entire wardrobe, 
and he pointed out the dresses which 
could be considered allowable business 
expense*—the ones she couldn’t sit 
down in. —D. D. 

Ex-heavyweight boxing champion 
Rocky Marciano told a school audi¬ 
ence, ‘‘I’m not much of a public 
speaker, I don’t sing, I don’t dance 
and 1 don’t recite poetry. But, just to 
prove I’m sociable—I’ll anyone in 

the hpuse.” —Sp0ra Aaturtrf 
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lather shaving cream 
with |iexachlorophene 

Anti-intection Hexachlorophane la th» ntw 
Godrej Shaving Cream makes shaving so safe. 

Its lavish lather makes shaving such a pleasure 
Try Godrej Shaving Creartt.Todayl 


New Godrej Shaving Cream 
lathers welt, shaves well 
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The noticeable shirtings 
with a noticeable appearance 
with a noticeable value 
for noticeable men. 

Like you. 
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The one tummer drink 
which quenches thirriy 
removes fatigue, 
prevents heatstroke. ^ 
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Here is a dramatic eyewitness account of 
the world's first nuclear chain reaction 


Bv Herbert Anderson, 
as told to J. D. Ratcliff 


O F THE EVENTS that ha VC 

changed man’s destiny—the 
invention of the stone axe, 
the discovery of fire, the drift into 
the Industrial Revolution—few can 
be pinpointed in time. But one, pos¬ 
sibly the greatest of all, can be timed 
to the minute. At 3.36 p.m. on De¬ 
cember 2, 1942, the world entered 
the Atomic Age, And I was one of 
40-odd witnesses. 

The setting was hardly auspi¬ 
cious : a bleak; draughty, dimly lit 
squash court under the abandoned 
and crumblirig stadium at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago’s athletic field. 
There, vyithin a pile of uranium and 


graphite bricks the size of a small 
house, neutrons were being born at 
the rate of thousands of millions 
each second and hurled out at veloci¬ 
ties of 18,000 miles a second. Every 
one that hit the heart of another 
uranium atom shattered that atc»n 
to produce two neutrons. Thus, 
every few minutes, the silent, violent 
storm was doubling itself in his¬ 
tory’s first nuclear chain, rcactioh. 

We were too awed to speak. The 
silence was broken only by the Re¬ 
caro rattle of counters keeping track 
of neutron production. All our ad¬ 
vance reasoning indicated that wt; 
were safe. Yet we were pdshinji 
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into territory never before explored. 
There was at least a chance that the 
pile would get out of control; that 
we would be destroyed and a large, 
thickly settled portion of Chicago 
would be converted into a radio¬ 
active wasteland. 

Science sometimes moves at a 
plodding pace. But with atomic fis¬ 
sion, events had moved at breakneck 
speed. Only four years before, at 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Chem¬ 
istry in Berlin, nuclear chemist Otto 
Hahn and his young assistant, Fritz 
Strassmann, had bombarded ura¬ 
nium with neutrons from an ex¬ 
ternal source. Afterwards, chemical 
analysis showed that something 
extraordii^ary had happened. Bari¬ 
um and other substances not there 
before had appeared as from 
nowhere and were mixed with the 
uranium! But if the two experi¬ 
menters thought that they had split 
the heavy uranium into barium and 
other lighter elements,, they weren’t 
prepared to say so. 

lUddle Solved. Interpretation 
fell to Lise Meitner, who be¬ 
cause of her Jewish blood had fied 
from Hitler’s Germany to Sweden. 
There, during the Christmas holi¬ 
days of 193$, she and her nephew, 
Otto Frisch, discussed Hahn’s data. 
Possibly, their two brilliant minds 
concluded, thete findings weren’t so 
mysterious after all. Their friend 
Niels Bohr, the great Danish physi¬ 
cist, had visualized the nucleus of 
aft atom as a liquid drop. If bom- 
bar^iftent added an extra neutron tn n 

30 
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the nucleus, it might become un¬ 
stable, elongate and divide. The 
electric repulsion between the two 
new droplets would be enormous. 
Within days, Frisch was putting 
these ideas to experimental test. 

When each heavy uranium atom 
split into lighter atoms, there was a 
fantastic release of power—200 mil 
lion electron volts! By itself this was 
not enough to tickle a mosquitd, but 
if multiplied by millions of millions 
it meant a power yield in quantities 
undreamed of before. The world 
might no longer have to depend on 
the fossil fuels alone—coal, chI, 
natural gas—and face an energy 
famine when they were gone. 

Still, big questions remained if 
power was to be coaxed from the 
atom. Could you smash an atom 
with one neutron and get a yield of 
two neutrons that would go on to 
smash again and produce four, 
eight, and^o on ? That would be a 
chain reaction. Moving slowly, such 
a reaction would produce heat 
which could be converted into 
power. If the reaction proceeded fast 
enough, you would have a monster 
of a Ixjmb. 

Dreadful Weapon. A fear Vas 
with all of us. The German pioneer^ 
had certainly foreseen the possi¬ 
bilities of such a bomb. If the Nazis 
got it first, other countries would be 
at their mercy. This was therefore a 
race we had to win. We had to find 
out if a chain reaction was possible. 

Most of the work on **The Metal¬ 
lurgical Project” (our code name) 
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would be concentrated at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. Arthur Holly 
Compton, of that institution, would 
head it, and refugee scientist Enrico 
Fermi would be charged with build¬ 
ing CP-i—Chicago Pile No. 1. 
Fermi had arrived in the United 
States from Italy in January 1939. 

As we startea work on CP-i, we 
had no blueprint, only question 
marks. We knew that natural urani¬ 
um spontaneously emits a few neu¬ 
trons. But they travel too fast to 
cause fission—like a fast-moving 
golf ball that skims over a cup, 
whereas a sloU^-moving one would 
drop in. We had somehow to slow 
down these neutrons. 

Graphite seemed to offer the best 
available means of putting a brake 
on them. Perhaps some sort of lattice 
could be arranged—bits of uranium 
surrounded by graphite? Then neu¬ 
trons from one bit of uranium 
would pass through the graphite, 
slow down, strike into atomi in 
another bit of uranium and cause 
fission ? 

There were catches in the process. 
Any impurities in the graphite 
would act as neutron sponges and 
put out any atomic Bre. And there 
was no graphite as pure as we 
needed, anywhere—^and we’d want 
it in loo-ton.li^s. The problem with 
uranium—which we’d also want by 
the ton-^was much the same. 

Industry and universities threw 
themselves with admirable energy 
into making the absolutely pure 
stuff, altho^h we couldn’t tell. 


them why it was so urgent. By the 
spring of 1^2, droplets of uranium 
metal, uranium oxide and graphite 
began to arrive. Pile building began 
(we were to build 30 experimental 
piles to provide basic data before 
beginning work on the big one). 

The work crews—mainly gradu¬ 
ate students—had one of the world’s 
dirtier jobs. Hands and faces became 
smeared with greasy graphite. 
Heavy graphite bricks were slip¬ 
pery, and our fingers were inevitably 
caught between them. 

Big ChaUenge. On November 7, 
Fermi indicated that we were 
ready. Enough graphite, uranium 
metal and uranium oxide had been 
accumulated for the big pile. Work 
was shared out. Walter Zinn was in 
charge of the day shift. They would 
plane and shape the 40,000 graphite 
blocks—some of these were drilled 
to contain slugs of uranium metal 
or uranium oxide. I headed the 
night shift. We would lay the slip¬ 
pery bricks in exact patterns just as 
fast as they could be produced. 

Preliminary calculations indicated 
that the most effective shape for our 
pile would be a sphere 24 feet in 
diameter. The most active uranium 
we had—the metal—would be in 
the centre, with the lcssriw:tivc oxi^ 
further out. The great sphere b(%an 
to grow: a layer of graphite, men. 
a layer of graphite bricks containing 
uranium, and so on. 

For safety controls, we relied prin^ 
cipally on three wpoden rods^^^ch/ 
with strips of cadmh^ metal 
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on, running through the pile. Cad¬ 
mium, the Mst of neutron sponges, 
would dam^n any atomic confla¬ 
gration. One rod would be con¬ 
trolled electrically. A second, the 
“zip” rod, had to be pulled out of 
the pile by rope; release the rope and 
it would slip in. The third was for 
fine control, and would be hand- 
operated to achieve the level of neu¬ 
tron activity wanted. Any one of the 
three rods would quench the atomic 
fire—unless something unforeseen 
happened. 

Final Precaution. Three men 
would be stationed on top of the 
scaffolding surrounding the pile—a 
“suicide squad.” They would have 
great flasks of cadmium solution to 
quench a runaway reaction. “If 
things get away from us,” Fermi 
told them, “break the flasks. But 
watch me, and don’t do it until I 
drop dead. If you do it before. I’ll 
use a sledge-hammer on you!” 

By the time my shift took over on 
December i, we were at the forty- 
eighth layer, and Fermi had calcu¬ 
lated that layer 51 would complete 
the job. He read what was on my 
mind. There would be the greatest 
temptation to pull out the control 
rods and be the first in the world to 
observe a ch^in reaction. “When 
you have finished layer 51,” he 
directed, “lock those rods in place. 
Everyone be here at eight tomorrow 
morning.” 

; ‘Corning dawned <fhHl and grey, 
a dust-6f mpw on the ground 
0 fncral Eisenhower h^d Isiuiichca 


his North African campaign. The 
battle for Guadalcanal was in its final 
victorious phases. Work was already 
under way on super-secret atomic- 
bomb plants, on the faith that a 
chain reaction was possible. If our 
reactor worked, then, it had the 
potential not only for death, but for 
ending a nightmarish war and 
saving millions of lives. , 

By eight, we had all filed in and 
taken our places. I was at a control 
panel to record instrument readings. 
Zinn was to pull out the zip rod. 
George Weil manned the ali- 
important hand rod. The suicide 
squad was at the ready. Observers 
stood on a small balcony whi<^e 
spectators had formerly 
squash games. The great sho^l|^i» 
about to begin. <!.. 

Rising Tension. At 9.45, Ec^i 
ordered the electrically controBcd 
rod to 1 ^ pulled out. There Was 
a slight whirring of motors,'and 
the clicking of counters coUl^. be 
heard. Neutron activity was rji^g. 
Fermi’s mild grey eyes were" on 
the pen as it moved upwards'on 
a piece of graph paper before level¬ 
ling off. Hardly aware of the 
presence of others, he manipulated 
a slide rule. Everything was g4>ing 
according to plan. 

At ten, he ordered Zinn tt> pull 
out the zip rod. There was anxrther 
increase in neutron prodtiction-^but 
again nothing massive. 

At 10.37, Fermi directed Weil: 
“Pull die hand rod out'to* 13 
The counter began fo roar. Amdous 
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faces looked at the pen sweeping up¬ 
wards. Fermi indicated that it 
would level off at a certain point, 
and it did. From time to time he 
ordered Weil to pull the rod out 
another few inches. Each time there 
was an upsurge of neutron activity, 
and our tepsion rose proportionately 
—to an almost unbearable pitch. • 
T^icn the spell was broken. “Let’s 
go to lunch,” said Fermi. It was 
like Wellington suggesting a lunch 
break at the Battle of Waterloo. All 
rods went hack in, and counters fell 
silent, except f^r an occasional feeble 
click, Even at rest the pile produced 
100,000 peutrons a second. 

.At two, we began again, 
n^oyijhg more rapidly. At three, 
banters had to be recalibrated 
V^sfewed down to dampen the rattle 
&d give meaning to their sounds. 

- ^pp^r, the pen was going off the 
•§r2l^ paper. At 3.19, Fermi ordered 
the hand rod to be withdrawn 
axu^ljber foot. He glanced at the 
graphs consulted his slide rule, then 
i-Uffi^ to Compton, standing beside 
him: “The next foot should do it,” 
h^ said. At 3.36, the hand rod was 
withdrawn a final foot. And, min¬ 
utes later, he spoke a^in: “This 
time it won’t level off. The curve is 
exponential”—the activity would 
go on doublmg and redoubling. 
;For 17 agonizing minutes the 
atomic '^orm raged, growing in¬ 
creasingly violet. The pile was 


heating up. The first chain reaction^ 
was under way. In ominous silence 
mankind was entering a new age. 
Fission, we knew, would create new 
radioactive elements—and with the 
greatest rapidity. Our pile could be 
safe one moment and deadly shortly 
afterwards. Understandably, worry 
was written on many faces. Eyes 
were on radiation meters, which 
showed that we were rapidly ap¬ 
proaching danger levels. 

At 3.53 Fermi turned to Zinn. 
“Zip in,” he said. As the rod slipped 
into the pile, activity diminished 
rapidly. The great drama was com¬ 
ing to an end. We had made a safe 
journey into the unknown. 

If the world is depressed by the fact 
that two atomic bombs were drop¬ 
ped 32 months later, it might take 
heart from the enormous benefits 
that have accrued from fission. 
Much of medical science has been 
revolutionized, and the pace of 
other research quickened. Britain is 
already deriving ten per cent of her 
electric power from the atom, and 
today tnc U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission is spending more on 
peaceful atomic pursuits than on 
weaponry. 

On that bitter, blustery wint« af^ 
ternoon a quarter of a century ago, 
history was changed. Possibly k 
for, the worse. Hopefully, 
prove it y?as for the better. r ^ / 


Wb aab axjl fiigidves, end the thtngt we didn’t do yesterday art die 
hloodhiMinds. ' t 



Free 

Yourself From 
Tension 


Simple suggestiqias 
for easing the pressures • 
of everyday living 

By Dr. George Stevenson 

Former president of the World Federation 
of Mental Health 


E verybody experiences tensions. 
Anxiety and tension are es¬ 
sential functions of living, 
just as hunger and thirst are. They 
are our self-protective reactions 
when we are confronted by threats 
to our safety, well-being, happiness 
or self-esteem. 

So, while an occasional bout of 
anxiety and tension may be unpleas¬ 
ant, it is quite normal and need not 
be a cause for concern. The time to 
become watchful is when emotional 
upsets come frequently, shake us 
severely and fail to wear off. 


on with people, and are people 
having trouble getting on with you ? 

• Do the small ple^asurcs of "life 
fail to satisfy you? 

• Are you unable to stop think¬ 
ing of yoiir anxieties? 

• Do you fear people or situ^jtJpJns 
that nevir used to bother you? 

• Are you suspicious of peOj^e,' 
mistrustful of your friends? 

• Do you feel inadequate^ suffer 
the tortures of sclf-douW? ^ i 

If your answer to most these 
Questions is yes, it does not^. mean 
aisaster. But it does indicate the 

^ mm mm « . 1 \^m’ 


How do you recognize when thitf need 'to* deal with the si^dph. 
is happening? Perhaps your answers Here are certain pracdcal, jpmittve 


to these questions will give you 
some indication. 

* Do minor problems and small 
disappointments throw you imp 
conmsion? 


actions you can talce for youi^f. 

. Talk It Out. When something 
worries you, don't l^tle it up. Con¬ 
fide your worry to some level-head^ 
person you can trust-^your husband 


Do ybu find it dii^cult to get or wife, father or 




ooimsmto iw ««>b wtsutim/'emw to h** irmt toob faBHWi,*' 
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friend, your clergyman, your family 
doctor, a teacher. Talking things out 
helps to relieve the strain, helps you 
to see your worry in a clearer light, 
often helps you to see what you can 
do about it. 

Escape for a While. Sometimes 
it helps to escape from a painful 
problem fora while: to lose yourself 
in a.ftlm or a book or a game, or a 
brief trip for a change of scene. 
Making yourself “stand there and 
suffer” is a form of self-punishment, 
not a way -to solve a problem. But be 
prepared to pome bac\ and deal 
with your difficulty when you are 
more composed, in better condition 
emotionally and intellectually. 

W<nh Off Your Anger. If you 
find yourself using anger as^ gen¬ 
eral pattern of behaviour, remember 
that anger will generally leave you 
feeling foolish and sorry in the end. 
If you feeblike lashing out at some¬ 
one, try holding oft until tomorrow. 
In the meantime, throw yourself 
into* some physical activity like 
gardening or carpentry, or tennis or 
a long walk. Working the anger out 
of your system'will leave you much 
better prepared to handle your prob¬ 
lem intelligently. 

Giv0 In OccaiimiaHy. If you 
find yourself ^tting into frequent 
quarrels with people, and feeling 
oostinate and denant, remember 
that that’s the wav frustrated chil¬ 
dren behave. Stana your ground on 
what you believe is right—but do it 
caln^y, and make afbwance br the 
fact'tn^ you could turn out to be 


wrong. And even if you are <bad 
right, it’s easier on your system to 
give in once in a while. If you do 
this, you’ll usually find that others 
will yield, top. 

Do Something fbr Othera. If 

you worry about yourself all the 
time, try doing something for some¬ 
body else. This will take the steam 
out of your worries and give you a 
warm feeling of having done well. 

Take One Thing at a Time. To 
people under tension, an ordinary 
work load looks so great that it’s 
painful to tackle any part of it. 
When that happens, pitch into a few 
of the most urgent, tasks, one at a 
time, temporarily setting aside the 
rest. Once you dispose of the first 
matters, the others will go much 
more easily. 

Shun the Superman Urge. Some 
people get into a state of anxiety be¬ 
cause they think they are not acmev- 
ing as much as they should; they try 
for perfection in everything. This 
ideal is an invitation to failure. De¬ 
cide which things you do well, then 
put your major effort into these. 
They arc likely to bethe things that 
give you most satisfaction. Give 
other things the best of your ability, 
but don’t take yourself to task if you 
can’t achieve perfection In them. 

Go Easy With Criticlim. Some 
people expect too much of odierst 
then feel let down, disappointed, 
frustrated, when another person 
does not measure up. The **other 
person” may be a wife, a husband 
or a child whom we are trying 
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into a preconceived pattern—per- 
haps even trying to rc'make to suit 
ourselves. Remember, each person 
has the right to develop as an indi¬ 
vidual. People who feel let down bv 
the shortcomings (real or imaginca) 
of their relatives are really let down 
about themselves. Instead of being 
critical of another person’s beha¬ 
viour, search out his good points and 
help him to develop them. This will 
give you both satisfaction, and help 
you gain perspective on yourself. 

Make Yourself “Available.*’ 
Many of us have the feeling that we 
are being left out, slighted, neglec¬ 
ted. Often we just imagine this. 
Instead of shrinking away and 
withdrawing, it healthier—and 
more practical—to make overtures 
yourself. There is a middle ground 
between withdrawal and pushing. 
Try it. 

Plan Your Recreation. Many 
people find it hard to take time off. 
For such people, a set schedule of 
hours for recreation will help. It is 
desirable for almost everyone to 
have a hobby that absorbs him in off 
hours—one into which he can throw 
himself completely and with pleas¬ 
ure, forgetting all about his work. 

Often emotional* difficulties arise 
out of practical problems: financial 
difficulties^ troupe at work, prob¬ 
lems of children and parents, man* 
tal trouble. But, just as oitogi, a 


person’s long-standing habits and 
attitudes may produce the conflict. 
These interacting forces outside and 
within him tend to build up, each 
making the other worse. In such 
cases we may need more help than 
we can give ourselves. 

If an emotional disturbance be¬ 
comes too distressing, it should be 
dealt with as an illness requiring 
professional treatment, just as one 
deals with a cold when it becomes 
severe. Go to your family doctor. 
He may recommend visiting a 
psychiatrist, or treatment at a clinic. 

The quest for peace of mind—or 
for good mental health, which is an¬ 
other name for it—is universal. Yet 
few of us are blessed with all the in¬ 
ternal qualities and external circum¬ 
stances that automatically assure it. 
We have to work to achieve it. TtJis 
means striving for a better under- 
standin^l of ourselves and others. It 
means working out our problems by 
ourselves when we can, and seeking 
assistance when we need it. 

Fundamental to good emotional 
health is a basic philosophy of faith • 
faith in the ability of ourselves and 
others to improve and growj faith in 
the desire and capacity of human 
beings to work out problems co¬ 
operatively; faith in spiritual and 
moral values, and in the essential 
decency of mankind*'This faith will 
carry us through stresses that might 
otherwise shatter us. 


Exhilaration is that feeliog yw get just after a gre|t idea hits yoa«^and 
just before jwu realiae what’s wr%g with it, 
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’owered by industry, this resource-poor 

lation is sweeping to startling peaks of prosperity. 

3ut with the new affluence come new problems 


< ^HE Italians idolize Urana 
f Prix drivers, artists, novcl- 
ists, Him directors and occa- 
>ionally Sardinian banditi. To this 
:olourtul collection they have lately 
added a less likely hero: the indus¬ 
trialist. He has earned national 
popularity because he and his kind 
are transforming Italy, 

The industrialists have produced 
an econcmiic expansion that Italians 
call U Miracolo or, simply, 11 Boom. 
h has laced the countryside with 
crowded autostrade, studded vil¬ 
lages with television antennas. More 
fundamentally, it is converting Italy 
from a peasant society that served an 
elite info a consumer society that 
caters to the mass of the country’s 
54 milHqn people. 

. The most admimd and envied 
industrialist b Giovanni Agneili> 


head ot auto-maxing riai, wiuvu 
has done more than any other 
Italian Hrm to shape the country's 
new affluence. 

At 49, “Gianni” Agnelli (pro¬ 
nounced Johnny An-ye//-ce) is prob¬ 
ably Italy's richest man and heaviest 
taxpayer. He is also an articulate 
social critic with a healthy appetite 
for life. 

His wife, a Neapolitan princess, 
is a renowned beauty and an ener¬ 
getic volunteer social worker as well 
as a society leader. 

The Agnellb travel among their 
palaces and various other retreats in 
their own jet, helicopter and yachts. 
They socialize with the Henry 
Fords, Jackie and Aristotle Onassts» 
the Rainiers and Grace, and assorted 
Rothschilds—when the head of the 
household b not busy talking Fbt 
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business with de Gaulle or Alexei 
Kosygin. 

Fiat-—Fabbrica Italiana Auto- 
mobili Torino—is more than a com¬ 
pany; it IS a city-state. Most of its 
157,000 employees work in 22 plants 
around Turin. Their pay cheques 

S rt 40 per cent of the city’s 1*2 
n population. Fiat has com¬ 
pany housing, company resorts and 
entertainment, company ciinics*and 
sports teams—but few company 
strikes. There have been work stop¬ 
pages on only 34 days in the past six 
years. 

Fiat also controls a newspaper. 
La Stampu, which far outsells the 
Communist daily UUnith among 
Turin’s workers. Like Agnelli, the 
paper is undo^atic, progressive 
and slightly left-of-centre on most 
issues. 

All-Time Record. Last year 
Fiat had sales of $2,100 million. It 
turned out 1-75 million cars as well 
as turbines, jet-fighter planes, 
trucks, diesel engines and farm 
equipment. Fiat is one of the few 
really big, privately owned Italian 
companies that do well in an un¬ 
usual mixed economy where 20 to 
25 per (xnt of industry is held by 
government-controlled corporations. 

Almost alone among European 
car makers. Fiat has adopted De¬ 
troit’s successful technique of ex¬ 
panding its model Unes as its 
market grows more afiBuent. Today, 
Fiat vies with Volkswagen for first 
plate among the Inggest car com- 
pipiea outside the United Sum, 


Even in Germany, home of the 
Volkswagen, one in every 18 cars is 
a Fiat. 

Last autumn, Fiat leaped farther 
across national borders—and ad¬ 
vanced the cause of European inte¬ 
gration—by buying into France’s 
Citroen. fAgnelli personally ne¬ 
gotiated the deal with France’s 
tyre-making Michelin family, which 
controls Citroen.) 

Though the French Government 
limited Fiat to a 15 per cent holding 
in the firm, Fiat will have a larger 
participation in Citroen through a 
complex holding-company arrange¬ 
ment. Agnelli is now a major policy 
maker in a combine with total sales 
of $3,000 million and annual pro¬ 
duction of more than two million 
cars. 

To further increase Fiat’s inter¬ 
national reach, the company has a 
constructjion subsidiary, Impresit, 
active in many parts of the world. 
It has recently joined with several 
partners in a $4o-million syndicate 
that will invest in Asian inaustries. 

Agnelli is also looking to Eastern 
Europe, where the car market is 
underdeveloped and potentially 
great. Tito’s Yugoslavia builds Fiats 
under a licensing arrangement, and 
Poland recently signed a similar 
agreement. Russia has hired Fiat to 
help it construct and run a $800* 
rniilion plant at Togliattigrad on the 
Volga. 

*Tt if hard for Italian communists 
to complain about Agnellt,” says a 
Roman economist. **Alter if Flat 
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is good for Russia, why shouldn't it 
be good for Italy?’* 

If Agnelli is not exactly typical of | 
Italy’s industrialists, he is certainly' 
foremost among them. Italian busi- 
ncssmen have a certain flair. In the | 
boardroom as on the opera stage,! 
Italy is a nation of soloists; commit¬ 
tee rule is rare, and share ownership 
has not yet diminished the powers 
of owners and operators. 

Their accomplishments are all 
the more remarkable because the 
country is poor in resources, save 
for the ingenuity, inventiveness 
and indivi^alism of its mana¬ 
gers. 

Italy also has very little coal or 
iron, for example. When, in 1947, 
some Italian leaders requested a 
World Bank loan to build a steel 
industry, the bankers rather snidcly 
advised them to stick to growing 
tomatoes. 

But industrialist Oscar Sinigag- 
lia, then head of the state-owned 
Finsider steel complex, went on 
to locate his mills at ports, where 
ships bring in raw materials from 
the cheapest foreign sellers. Finsider 
is now one of Europe’s biggest steel 
producers, and last year Italy’s out¬ 
put rose from 17*4 million tons to 
187 million, seventh highest in the 
world. 

In other fields, Olivetti’s business 
machines are known the world over. 
Pirelli has hecomt the Continent’s 
^ggest caUe manufacturer, French, 
Dutch and Oeiman appliance Arms 
have ten unate to compete with 
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lower-priced Italian refrigerators 
and washing-machines. Italian con¬ 
struction-combines outbid competi¬ 
tors for huge jobs in Africa, Latin 
America and Asia. Says a Milan- 
based builder, ’‘Being a bit of an 
underdeveloped country yourself, 
helps you work in otner under¬ 
developed regions.” 

Powered by industry, Italy^s eco^ 
nomic expansion has ten the fastest 
in Europe and second in the world 
only to Japan’s. In-te P^^t three 
years, proauction of goods ind ser¬ 
vices has risen an average five per, 
cent a year, to $72,000 million in, 
1968. 

Few countries have a stronger 
trading position in world mark^V 
and the Italian lira ranks with te 
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German mark as one of the world's 


soundest currencies. 

Though the country's export suc¬ 
cess is partly due to the relatively 
low wages of its workers, prosperity 
has spread fairly widely among the 
people. Per-capita income has dou¬ 
bled in a decade to $1,340 a year. In 
a country where even ice cubes were 
scarce a decade ago, 65 per cent of 
the families now have refrigerators. 
About 40 per cent own washing 
machines, and 60 per cent cook with 
gas or electricity. 

Concrete Evidence. The sign of 
the new prosperity—and the great¬ 
est single force behind it—is the in¬ 
creasing automobilization of Italy. 
As in the United States after the 
First World War and in Germany 
after the Second World War, the 
mass marketing of cars has \:rcated 
new factories, jobs and pay-cheques 
in Italy by generating demand for 
steel, rubber, glass, brass and 
petrol. 

There was only one car for 
every 150 Italians before the Second 
World War, now there is one for 
seven—compared with one for five 
in West Germany and one for two 
in the United States. In all, over 
eight million cars jam the country’s 
plazas. 

The auto-borne prosperity leads to 
economic and social mobility as well 
as physical mobility. Sicilians and 
Calal^ians who used to dream of 
enfiigirattng to America can now Bnd 
jgbs|m their own country. Last year 
06iO(X> of them permanently lef^ 
¥0 
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their farms for the northern manu¬ 
facturing cities such as Milan and 
Turin, where many work in Fiat’s 
plants. 

There remain, nevertheless, 
shocking gaps in Italy’s prosperity. 
Unemployment among the coun¬ 
try’s 2o-million-member labour 
force hovers at 3-3 per cent, which 
is high by Western European stan¬ 
dards. It would be higher still, but 
1*5 million Italians have migrated 
to work in other European coun¬ 
tries. 

In southern Italy, where many 
of the 19 million inhabitants live in 
poverty and illiteracy, per-capita in¬ 
come is only $736. “Africa begins 
at Naples,*’ goes an Italian saying 
about the South’s leading city. 

Italians arc discovering, too, that 
change brings pain along with pro¬ 
gress. They complain aTOut traffic 
jams, polluted air and a shortage 
of serviced. Schools, hospitals and 
roads are all insufficient to handle 
demands. But affiuence has shown 
them that they need not accept the 
status quo, and they are demanding 
basic social and political changes. 
Last November, as workers de¬ 
manded higher pensions with a 
violent one-day general strike, 
Italy’s twenty-fifth government 
since 1945 resigned. The twenty- 
sixth seems broadly based enough to 
appease all factions in the centre- 
left coalition‘~Premier Mariano 
Rumor has 26 ministers and 56 
undersecretaries-—but it is shaky. 
Some of Italy’s problems arc ffie 
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pains of growth. Students rightly, 
and riotously, protest in the streets 
against crammed classrooms and 
inadequately prepared professors. 
The universities were adequate 
when only a small upper-class 
elite could afford a higher educa¬ 
tion, b\it nearly 500,000 young 
Italians are now enrolled, and over¬ 
crowding is becoming explosive. 

Some priests oppose their bishops 
on the issue of contraception, 
partly because the newly urban¬ 
ized faithful can scarcely afford 
the large families that were an 
asset on the farm. As more and 
more women take jobs, they increas¬ 
ingly demand equal rignts with 
men, 

Agnelli has a keen understanding 
of the social dissent. Time is run¬ 
ning out, he believes, for Italy’s old 


ways of doing things. He agrees 
with many other political observers 
that the centre-left government co¬ 
alition must prove within the next 
four years, before the elections of 
1973, that it can meet the demands 
for expansion of schools, housing 
and hospitals, and for reforms in the 
bureaucracy, the courts and other 
institutions. 

If the government fails to meet 
the needs, he fears that voters may 
turn to the extreme left or right. 
Italian industry has had a renais¬ 
sance because competition has 
forced it to look outward and adopt 
imaginative methods—and Agnelli 
believes that there is a lesson here 
for the government. Industry has 
finally given Italy a modern econ¬ 
omy. Now the job is to make the 
state and society fully modern too.. 


Wish Fulfiltnent 

“Oh, Tve got the greatest job in the world,” my daughter announced as 
she came home from her first day at her first job. “It’s what I’ve always 
wanted.” 

After coming down from her cloud, she explained, “I’m in the mort¬ 
gage department. And you know where all the forms say ‘Do Not Write 
in This Box’? Well, I do.” -e. e. l. 


Eggcellent Timing 

The Most Reverend Geoffrey Francis Fisher, retired Archbishop of 
Canterbury, maintains a healthy scepticism toward acts of excessive piety. 

“This scepticism,” he explains, “goes back to the days when, as a young 
theologian, I lived in the boarding house where the landlady always used 
to ung, “Nearer, My God, to Thee” while cooking our breakfast. One day 
I asked her, “You like that hymn very much, don’t you?” 

“It’s not so much that 1 like it,” she repli^, “but I know that by the 
end of the third verse the eggs are soft-boiled and by the fifth verse they are 
hard 1 ” — Agtnce Pmitienn* 4* Pr*ttit 



Whatever your income, the household budget 
hides many emotional pitfalls 


The Hidden Dangers 
of the Family Budget 


By Norman Lobsenz and Clark Blackburn 


4 LBERT and Della M. could not 
stop arguing about curtain 
X Jk. materials. The only ones she 
found that she liked cost $1,900. 
Her husband, who earned not 
quite $10,000 a year, felt this was 
much too expensive, but she refused 
to settle for less. 

Another couple, the Allens, have 
both worked full time during their 
two years of marriage. Since nis in¬ 
come was enough to support them, 
they agreed in the beginning that 


Thu article it an excerpt from Houf to 
Stay M»riedt A Candid Approach to Sex, 
Money and Emotions in Marriage. The book 
is bued on the experiences 335 voluntary 
agencies of die Family Service Association of 
America. Clark Blacklnirn is general director 
of FSAA: Norman Lobsenx^ is the audioir 
of in^y articles about marrit^. 
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Mrs. Allen should put all her salary 
into the hank for crises or luxuries. 
Recently, when the couple had 
emergency expenses, he asked her 
to witht^aw some of her savings. 
She refused on the ground that it is 
“her” money, and told her husband 
to borrow what they needed from a 
lending company. 

Mr. L. earns only enough to pro¬ 
vide his family with the necessities. 
Yet he often buys his wife extrava¬ 
gant gifts. He is now deep fn debt. 
A somewhat rigid person, he can’t 
understand why his wife doesn't 
appreciate the presents—although 
she has told him over and over 
dgain that she does Aot want 
“things'* and would rather he 
showed some affection foi^ her. 
These stories illostrafe some of 

■T rAiKuranMn jiMsUnQir4»AiMMA ' 





THE HIDDEN DANGERS OF THE FAMILY BUDGET 


the basic emotional patterns in> 
volved in family money problems. 
To Albert and Della M., the stale¬ 
mate argument over curtains is a 
symbol of a basic inability to resolve 
diflFcrences between themselves. To 
Mrs. Allen, money is a way of dis¬ 
playing her own “independence.” 
To Mr. L., money is a way of sub¬ 
stituting material gifts for the love 
he is unable to express any other 
way. In short, family finances are a 
socially and emotionally acceptable 
area on which to displace other ten¬ 
sions that may be too threatening or 
too disruptive to face directly. 

The handling of finances is, in 
fact, one of the major emotional 
battlegrounds of marriage. Yet few 
couples find themselves in difficulty 
because of inadequate income or 
unusual financial need. Most are in 
trouble for two other reasons: im¬ 
mature or unrealistic attitudes about 
money; or the emotional use of 
money, either as a weapon, or as 
compensation for inadequacies. 

Mutual 'Agreement. Every 
couple should have some kind of 
plan for handling finances. This 
might well be a more or less stan¬ 
dard budget. But far more impor¬ 
tant than the budget itself is the 
attitude towards it. Particularly im¬ 
portant is the need for husband and 
wife to share goals and values in 
marriage, for even when income is 
adequate, disagreements about pat¬ 
terns of spenmng and saving can 
produce conflicts. 

In one .typicalinstance, a husband 


spent extravagant amounts on elec¬ 
tronic equipment for his ham radio 
station—a hobby in which his wife 
could not have Men less interested. 
Another husband spent a great deal 
of money racing model cars. Be¬ 
cause of his constant outlay for 
equipment there were times when 
his wife had enough money to buy 
only the cheapest food—and then 
the husband complained bitterly of 
bad meals! 

An increasing number of young 
married couples overspend for “in¬ 
stant gratification”—the satisfaction 
of all their desires for luxuries at 
once, as if there were no tomorrow. 
Other young couples are status¬ 
conscious. Still others need the ego- 
bolstering of owning expensive 
cameras, stereo record players, elab¬ 
orate tape-recording set-ups, colour 
television. Overspending to shore 
up the ego is not a monopoly of 
younger couples. We are all familiar 
with the “big spender” who always 
picks up the bill, or buys the most 
expensive clothes, or is constantly 
trading in his car for a more expen¬ 
sive model, even when he cannot 
afford it. This exhibitionist is 
gratifying his need not only to im¬ 
press other people but also to re¬ 
assure himself that Ik is indeed 
important and successful. 

In one marriage where money 
was used by both partners as a boost , 
to the ego, the wife needed tq sur-, 
round herself with expensive thiagSi 
while the husband needed to prove / 
his worth by providing them, to J 
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her. They never argued about 
money. They simply went on spend¬ 
ing it in a totally unrealistic way. 
Not only were they anxiety-ridden 
about being in debt: they were 
failing to give each other any real 
emotional understanding and sup¬ 
port. The marriage eventually 
foundered. 

DilTereiit Reaction. Conversely, 
there are families who “over-save,” 
often to compensate for past 
deprivations. One troubled wife 
complained that she never had 
enough money for food because her 
husband was always putting it in 
the bank, buying property or invest¬ 
ing in savings bonds. On the other 
hand, there are husbands who get 
spaghetti five nights a week because 
their wives are trying to save money 
out of the household funds. 

This kind of spending or saving 
seldom satisfies the emotional need 
at its root. The scars of earlier depri¬ 
vation remain, the drive to compen¬ 
sate goes on, the pattern continues. 
Such families neea two things: help 
in understanding the basis for their 
money habits; and help in making 
and sticking to a realistic budget. 

In other cases, money can b^ome 
a weapon in a battle for family dom¬ 
inance—a device for punishment or 
reward. In one instance, a wife and 
husband quarrelled because he sup¬ 
posedly flirted with another woman 
at a party. Next day the wife felt 
impetied to go out and buy nearly 
fijdibp worth elothes. Or, an 
extravagant wife who keeps her* 


husband in financial straits may go 
on year after year “proving” to her 
own satisfaction his inadequacy. 

Men, on the other hand, are more 
likely to use money to express the 
need for domination. Occasionally, 
a man may withhold money in re¬ 
taliation for a woman’s withholding 
of sex. In extreme instances, a hus¬ 
band may keep a wife in total 
ignorance of their financial"situa-^ 
tion, simply giving her a small 
household allowance and expecting 
her to stay firmly within it. Some 
men withhold even this allowance 
when they quarrel with their wives. 

Another source of conflict is the 
question of which marital partner 
is to handle the family’s finances. 
Traditionally, this is the husband’s 
role. But sometimes the wife is 
better at planning expenditures and 
paying bills. Yet the decision about 
who will keep the family accounts 
is not always made on the basis of 
competence or willingness. Back¬ 
ground, and the association between 
money and masculinity, make it 
hard for a man to yield his 
authority. 

In one case where a couple was 
heavily in debt the husband told the 
counsellor that though he had no 
idea where his money went, his wife 
could account for every cent she 
spent. The counsellor suggested that 
tne wife handle the family finances. 
Two months later the husband ad¬ 
mitted that, although the change¬ 
over had hurt his pride, his wife 
was a better manager. suppose as 
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long as I earn the money/’ he said, 
“I don’t have to handle every cent 
of it the way my dad did,” 

Most problems of money in mar¬ 
riage can be dealt with, if both hus¬ 
band and wife will recognize that 
the difficulties are often not ques¬ 
tions of dollars and cents but of at¬ 
titudes and emotions. Here are some 
common-sense approaches; 

• ^'igures don’t lie. Either you 
have money or you haven’t. So be as 
realistic as possible in making finan¬ 
cial decisions and in actual spend¬ 
ing. Try to set up a specific but 
flexible spending pattern that en¬ 
compasses the needs and wants of 
both spouses. 

• Set long-term goals as well as 
short-term ones. It’s all very well to 
plan for purchases such as a car or 


a refrigerator, but there should also 
be planning for the children’s 
education and for building a pen¬ 
sion fund. 

• “His” and “Hers” may be fine 
on bathroom towels, but it doesn’t 
work on money. All income should 
be considered “ours.” 

• The money-handling responsi¬ 
bility should be given to the spouse 
who by training or temperament is 
best fitted for it. 

• Since husband and wife bring 
differing attitudes about money to a 
marriage, they should discuss their 
ideas openly. It is important for 
both to be aware of what money 
represents psychically to each. All 
the budgets in the world can’t com¬ 
pensate for ignorance of these 
hidden meanings of money. 


Short Ansivers 

In response to an undergraduate proposal to permit a student to house 
a woman in his room (with her permission and his room-mates’) “for not 
more than a few days,” the administration said : 

“We use a simple word which has gone out of fashion in this age of 
meaningful dialogue; No.” —c. w. 

From the question-and-answer column in a medical journal: 

Q. Can you tell me the precise chemical formula, mode of preparation, 
and f^armaccutical properties of dihydroethylhexamethaline tetrachlo¬ 
ride? 

A. No. -M.E. 

A WOULD-BE novelist submitted a manuscript to the publishing firm of 
Alfied A. Knopf, attaching this note: “Please tell nac as soon as possibk 
if you think my brainchild is Knopfable. ” 

naek came the refrfy .• “Kno.” —Benn*« Ctrf 



Anatomy of a Burglar 

Meet Annaiitl, suave sophisticate 
with the light-fingered touch 


By Nicholas Pileggi 


B y careful planning, Armand 
makes between $125,000 and 
$250,000 a year. He does it 
through no more than six or seven 
burglaries. In a craft where practi- 
tioners are ranked largely according 
to how crudely or elegantly they 
enter the place they intend to 
burgle, 34-ycar-old Armand is one 
of the Hite —the pickmen, who 
pick locks rather than kick in 
doors, drill out lock cylinders or 
jemmy windows. 

A soft-spoken man with healthy 
good looks, Armand works alone, 
is not married, has no close friends. 
He owns a cabin cruiser, two cars— 
a Ferrari and a Jaguar—-and collects 
fine paintings. He lives in New 
York, in an ex^nsive, five-room 
apartment behind a metal door fit¬ 
ted with a specially designed Swiss 
bolt lock. (He altered it himself to 
make it piAproof.) 

T6rc^lK>ut the winter Amnand 


follows his prospective victims on the 
rounds of their resorts. Wherever he 
is, he practises lock-picking every 
day, using the latest “burglar-proof" 
locks, which he buys from manu¬ 
facturers all over the world. 

He was apprenticed at 13 to his 
father, a stern master burglar. His 
instruction included the memoriz¬ 
ing of th& service manuals and 
diagrams orlocks and safe mechan¬ 
isms from all the major lock com¬ 
panies. 

As a youngster, Armand spent 
hours dismantling and re-assembl¬ 
ing locks under the watchful eye of 
his father. He was also instructed in 
the appraisal of precious stones and 
metals. By 17, Armand was an 
accomplished pickman. 

Once the craft is mastered, a 
pickman can open almost any key- 
operated lock oy the delicate ma¬ 
nipulation of a pick and an L-shaped 
tension bar. Inserting ^ into 
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a keyhole, Armand releases each of the security personnel, the person'- 
the lock's tumbler pins in turn, then alities of those on duty and on 
hcJds them up with the tension bar. standby. He knows that millic»i> 
It takes nimble and sensitive aires' suites get security checks 
fingers. every three hours. 

Potential victims would be “You must have patience,” Ar- 
shocked by Armand’s intimate mand says, “and discipline. Once, 

knowledge of their day-to-day life, in Palm Beach, Florida, I had 

He reads newspaper society col- finished upstairs and was checking 

umos, financial news, property the study when 1 saw a beautiful 

pages and auction announcements. Parker shotgun. Shotguns are my 

At the resorts, he often chats with passion, and this Parker was price- 

wealthy people; he knows their less—a collector's item. 1 had about 

habits ano their jewellers. Much of 45,000 dollars in cash and jewellery 
his information comes from listen- in my pocket, but the thing I really 
ing to gossip and talking to door- wanted was that gun. I knew, 

men, maintenance men, maids and though, that if 1 took it, it would 


deliverymen, whose suspicions he 
allays with tactful questioning, 
subterfuge and cash. 

He maintains as many contacts as 
possible among his potential victims, 
to whom he is the ne’er-do-well 
heir of a European exporting family. 
Armand accepts invitations to 
parties in the hope of gaining access 
to private homes. 

Once inside, his eye . misses 
nothing. If there are valuable 
paintings, or stocks and bonds kept 
in a safe—all items that Armand 
will not touch—^hc passes the in¬ 
formation on to other burglars for 
either, a flat fee or a percentage of 
the take. Out of seven or eight bur¬ 
glary possibilities, a pro will choose 
only one. 

Ahnand's familiarity with secur¬ 
ity in resort hotels is extraordinary. 
He Iqtdwsthe closcd-circuit^camera 
locatibns.. He knoWs the routes of 


mean trouble. So I left without it. 
That’s what I mean by discipline.*’ 

By dealing with fences he tnows^ 
who have oisposed of stolen goods 
for him before, Armand claims to 
get 30 per cent value on jewellery 
that he “breaks down” right away 
—that is, he removes the jewels 
from their settings. This way the 
stones, usually unidentifiable when 
loose, can easily be mixed with 
legitimate stones. He also makes 
money from gold and platinum set¬ 
tings when they are melted down. 

Only once has Armand been ar¬ 
rested for burglary. “I had picked 
my way into the hotel suite of an old. 
couple supposed to^ have' lots of 
jewellery. As soon as I got in, 1 went 
to the rathroom and Bushed the 
pick down the toilet. Get caught 
with that pick and you^re iU 
trouble. Then I went through the 
bedroom. J found some casn^ 
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the jewellery wasn’t worth much. ][ 
knew it was a waste of time. So 
I left everything and walked out. 

“A little way down the hall, two 
hotel detectives grabbed me. I was 
arrested for bursary, but there was 
no evidence. Case dismissed! ” 

It all sounds so simple. Yet for 
burglars—even the best of them—it 
is never really easy money or a good 
life. Armand, for example, admits 
that the police do know him. (The 
man is real; his name is not.) Pick- 
men like him are always nervous, 
says a police inspector. “They work 
under tremendous tension. They 
might look smooth and talk calmly, 


but you’ll find that noise disturbs 
them. They live carefully regulated 
lives, and the slightest thing will 
unnerve them. If they’re on a job 
and a pick-resistant lock takes them 
too long, they’ll just give up and 
hurry off. They are suspicious and 
superstitious. 

“Even when they’re married, 
you’ll find that they have no real 
life. They have a tendency to move 
around a lot. They stay away from 
their neighbours. Their driving 
licences are false. They use the 
names of men in prison. And when 
they’re finally caught, they are worn 
out inside. They’re hollow.’’ 


Travellers' Tales 

A SIGHTSEER who had )usi completed his inspection of a huge historic 
mill wheel, turned to a new arrival and said, “Quite a wheel, isn’t it.^”' 

"Yes,” said the newcomer. “It must have been quite a wagon, too, 
when they had all four of them.” —c. m. b 

One of my neighbours, who had travelled very little, was visiting a 
large city. One night his host took him to a hill overlooking the city so 
that he could view the panorama of lights below. After the visitor had 
looked his fill, he turned to his friend and commented, “ILooks as if every¬ 
body is at horn?.” —o. J. c. 


Split Levels 

“What is your opinion on the subject of hell and heaven?” someone 
asked Jean Gateau. 

, Cocteau replied with a smile, “Excuse me for not answering. J have 
fl^ends in both places.” —)F* o* 
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Humour in Uniform 



Early in 1940, the Commanding Offi- did what?” A long moment of silence 
cer of a gunboat returning from night followed; then a soldier stepped from 
patrol decided to follow a dredger behind the curtain and hurried out. 
through the.^eachcrous sandbanks off Almost immediately the soldiers 
England’s Norfolk coast. from his line melted into the other 

He was furious, therefore, when half four lines. —Thomas Walker 

an hour later both ships suddenly went 

aground. As the captain stood on the To prevent us landing without oUf 
bridge he saw a figure clad in oilskins wheels down, our aircraft were fitted 
emerge from the dredger’s wheel- with alarms which sounded when the 
house. throttles closed and the undercarriage 

“I’ve come ’ere for sand, mate,” he was retracted, 
shouted across to the gunboat. “What Flying with a new pupil just above 
arc you here for — Wjlliam Sherrat thick cloud, I decided to descend 

through it and began to close the 
When I was given my first squad to throttles. As I did so, the warning 
drill, it was a proud moment. As I horn sounded, 
began shouting orders, my two front “Look out!’’ came the startled voice 
teeth—which were false—flew out of of my pupil. “Somebody’s trying to 
my mouth and landed at the feet of pass us.’’ —Flt. Lieut, d. s. Grboory 

the sergeant major. 

“La^ie,” he commented drily, At the monthly “Hail and FarewcU” 
’’your bite is much worse than your get-together at an officers’ mess in Da 
.bark.” —A. P. Diack Nang, a departing adviser—accepting 

the gift given him—sf^lce of the 

In South-east Asia a tent was being year's challenging assignments and of 

used as a chapel, and five lines of sot- the many fine officers and close friends 

diers1ia4 formed for the five chaplains he was about to leave, 
who were hearing confessions. From Soberly he continued, ‘T leave Vie^ 
behind one curtain came the incredu- nam with mixed emotions-^joy and 
lou§ y<»ce of a chaplain asking, ”You happine8s/’-44$u«NAi«nvCc«.awi L, .Asiii* 
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In PREPAKATiON for the inspection of 
our Red Cross Detachment by a local 
VIP, Nurse Jones decided to dye her 
hair red. Unfortunately, as the General 
began his tour, a cloud burst and 
Nurse Jones's face and neck rapidly 
became streaked with reddish-brown 
rivulets. 

At this disaster, our Commandant 
improvised valiantly: “Wc always 
use one member as a practice casualty. 
Today Nurse Jones represents an air-1 
raid victim suffering from 
wounds and ...” * 

“Shock, perhaps'^” offered the 
General, catching the victim’s glassy 
stare. * —Mrs. M Brereton 

The elderly Commanding Officer, 
adjusting his hearing aid, listened 
with increasing impatience as the 
young airman, up before him on a 
minor charge, mumbled an involved 
series of excuses. Finally the C.O. 
switched off his aid, waved the airman 
to the door, and shouted, “Go away! 
You’re wasting my battery*” 

—Mrs. H. Pkatfielu 

During our initial training as officer 
cadets, the RSM in charge asked us 
how we would erect a 35-foot flagpole 
Mobile cranes, ropes, jeeps were all 
suggested but the instructor was un- 
ii^ressed. “You are about to become 
officers," he commented. “All you 
need to say is one simple order: 
‘Sergeant, get that flagpole up.’ ” 

—L. Woods 

When askeo how he remained so 
disgustingly cheerful every Monday 
morning, our chief gunner’s mate re¬ 
ified, /Monday blues are all in your 
1 start my week on F^riday, work 
50 * ^ 


oife day, spend an evening at the club, 
take a two-day pass in the middle of 
the week, and return to work on Mon^ 
day with the week half gone.” 

— y , c. G 

An army recruit—destined for his first 
training camp—was waiting at a Lon 
don station. Bending forward to light 
a cigarette, he accidentally set fire to 



his long hair. A regular army officer 
standing close by helped to smother 
the blaze, then asked the boy, who was 
now sporting a ragged crew-cut, if he 
was hurt. “Rifleman Smythc, sir,” the 
lad reported, standing stiffly to atten¬ 
tion. “No injury to person, sir.” 

“Remarkable!” said the officer. 
“Now w^ can get instant soldiers 
simply by igniting them.” — W, J. c. 

Following a long tour of duty aboard 
an aircraft carrier, my husband was 
readjusting to home life. He offered 
to help put things away after a shop¬ 
ping expedition, so I showed him 
where I stacked the jars of baby food 
in neat rows along the edge of a shelf. 
He looked at them in horror. 

“You can’t stack those jars lik^ that, 
They’ll all fall over every tifltc , . .” 
His voice trailed away and he said 
sheepishly, “I can’t get used to level 
ground. I was going: to say they'll 
2il fall ovtf every time me mlp 
raU».” 



The lives of six thousand handicapped 
citizens have been transformed by a remarkable 
rehabilitation centre in Germany 


I Never Knew I Could 
Do So Much 


By Walter Ross 

I T LOOKS like any ordinary busi¬ 
ness ofHce. A man is talking 
on the telephone, a woman is 
working an adding machine, others 
are typing. The decor is modern, 
the equipment is of the latest de¬ 
sign. But the boy at the mail desk 
nods and twitches: he is a spastic. 
On the floor alongside the book¬ 
keeper’s desk lie a pair of crutches. 
The man who is telephoning lets 
one arm hang limply: it is 
paralysed. 

The “employees” are actually 
students and their “office” is a 
classroom in a most unusual school, 
the Bcrufsfdrdcrungswcrk (Occupa¬ 
tional Rehabilitation and Training 
Centred of Heidelberg. Here handi¬ 
capped men and women between 
the ages of 30 and 5$ arc trained 
to bttome mechanical enmneers, 
machine operators or draughtsmen 


and to perform any of 30 industrial, 
technical or clerical jobs. 

The eleven-year-old Centre is run 
by a non-profit-making foundation. 
Students’ fees are paid by Federal 
Social Security and other social 
agencies. By far the largest rehabili¬ 
tation centre in Europe, it teaches 
skills that were previously taught 
only in factories and offices where 
the disabled were not employed. 

It puts into practice the credo of 
its dynamic 48-year-old director, 
Werner Boll (himself handicapped 
by partial blindness). 

“A man with a disability is 
not necessarily a disabled^ man. 
We regard him as a challenge 
to medicine, to psychology, to 
industry, to education-~and to 
himself. And the Centre puts all 
these forces to work for mm. E>t- 
perience shows us that more thait 
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75 per cent of the handicapped can 
be retrained for skilled jobs.” 

At the present rate of over 800 
graduates a year, the Centre has, 
since 1958, converted more than 
6,000 handicapped miners, agricul¬ 
tural workers, butchers, machine- 
tool operators—even invalids who 
had never been able to work at all 
—into computer programmers, busi¬ 
ness administrators, electronics en¬ 
gineers, draughtsmen, toolmakcfts. 
Take the case of Wilhelm Weidner, 
a former landscape gardener who 
was forced into hospital with rheu¬ 
matism contracted during the war. 
Doctors told him that even if he 
walked again, a relapse could occur 
at any moment. 

Hearing about the Centre, he ap¬ 
plied and was given entrance tests. 
Of several courses open to him, he 
chose training as an architectural 
technician. Weidner is today con¬ 
struction works manager for the 
Staatliche Hochbauamt (state con¬ 
struction office) in Ulm. 

Maria Haas of Oberuhldingen 
on Lake Constance, was a children’s 
nurse until a car accident incapaci¬ 
tated her at the age of 26. Aptitude 
tests at the Centre revealed an out¬ 
standing talent for technical 
draughtsmanship. After a year of 
training and medical treatment at 
Heidelberg, she passed the examina¬ 
tion for construction draughtsmen. 

Maria’s excellent adaptation and 
final results convinced Heidelberg’s 
maningement that the Centre should 
also;,|)e open for women. She is now 1 


May 

working in the office of a surveyor, 
near her home town, earning as 
much as she did in the nursing pro¬ 
fession. 

Stories like these can be multi¬ 
plied by the hundred in a random 
sampling of the Centre’s graduates. 
The Heidelberg system combines 
the latest medical, psychological and 
aptitude testing with the fnost 
modern teaching and vocational 
methods, and it directs students’ 
aptitudes and training towards the 
most tempting openings in the job 
market. 

Gateway to Success. This is 
what it did for 31-ycar-old Rudolf 
Harler. Stricken by bone tubercu¬ 
losis at the age of two, Harler was 
paralysed in the legs and spent the 
next 26 years in hospitals and sana- 
toriums. Since he was too ill to 
study, he was even thrust for some 
time among a group of mentally 
retarded children. 

In 1964, while he was a patient in 
an Augsburg hospital, a nurse told 
him about Heidelberg. The local' 
labour exchange gave him a prelim¬ 
inary screening te.st and help^ him 
write a letter of application, 

Harler still remembers the-warm 
welcome he got when he-arrived at 
the Centre in his wheelchair for 
further testing. The head of the 
dormitory led him to a beautifully 
furnishea room on the seventh fioor 
of a new building. It was the first 
time in his life that he had had ,^ 
room of his oWR* ^ 

Lkter that day, he was showfi 
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round the Centre. In the brand- 
new, stone-and-eiass building 
where the invaiids are trained, he 
saw the IBM room filled with the 
latest computers, the machine-tool 
department, the typing room full of 
electric typewriters. By a new tech¬ 
nique, Harler was told, students 
learn to type in only 16 hours spread 
over 8 weeks—^about one-fifth the 
time required by older methods. 
Subjects like mathematics and Ger¬ 
man would be taught through rapid 
programmed instruction. The most 
up-to-date methods of adult training 
were being applied in every field. 

The following four days were 
filled with tests—psychological, 
physical, aptitude—in order to assess 
his “yield capacity.” As one staff 
doctor explained, “Invalids are 
usually told to take it easy, Wff chal- 
lenge them, to see how well and to 
what extent their bodies can per¬ 
form.” 

Aiming High. There were con¬ 
sultations with counsellors. One 
asked Harler what he would like 
.jto do. .He replied, “To be an 
offi<« employee,” blushing at the 
thought that an uneducated cripple 
could aspire so high. But he threw 
himself into his work and, although 
his opentnjg marks were discourag- 
inglv !c^, took eittra courses, and 
worKed mmewhat harder than 
maita, of Hi& fellow students. 

Ho effortJ^ld off. A year later he 
MOiec) hte foal examlnationt with 

received d|p^ 
Ho immedhttely offer^ 


a responsible position by theHeklel^ 
berg labour exchange. Two days 
later he married his former nurse 
from Augsburg. 

At the end of the first month 
Harler got his pay cheque, the first 
money ^ had ever earn^ in his 
life. It was a fantastic breakthrough 
for him. He was now a taxpayer and 
head of a family. “Without Heidel¬ 
berg rd still be in hospital,” he 
said recently. 

Organizing Pair. The Heidel¬ 
berg Centre is the brainchild of 
Werner Boll and Dr. Adalbert 
Scifriz, former president of the 
state lalx>ur exchange of Baden- 
Wurttemberg. During the Second 
World War, Boll suffered severe 
head wounds, losing the sight of one 
eye and retaining only 30 per cent 
vision in the other. Eventually Im 
went to work for the HeidelWg 
labour exchange, trying to find jdbs 
for the unemployed. There were 
few job openings in Germany in 
1946, and what jobs there were went 
to the able-bodied—not to the two 
million invalids. 

Finally in 1956 a labour shortage 
in Germany prompted the l^jour? 
exchange administration, to finance 
special three-month courses to train 
the unemployed. Se^-iz permined 
Boil to recruit one handicapped pen* 
son for every two non-band^ppen^ 
in the Heidelberg trainii^ pro^ 
gramme. >. 

Kesults ‘were speclaci^f^f 
dUaHed people/ 
nut-perfbrmed ffie other 
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was the Hrst chance they had to 
improve themselves,” Boll recalled. 

At the same time, Boll and a 
group of professional counsellors 
made a study of the potential of 500 
unemployed invalids. The study 
showed that if the 500 were tramed 
up to their abilities, they could 
master almost any job. 

Backed by this research and the 
experience of training the handi¬ 
capped, Seifriz and Boll set out to 
organize a totally new kind of re- 
liabilitation institution—one that 
would tram invalids for skilled jobs 
in just a year. They started by rais¬ 
ing money from the ^latc Insurance, 
from religious institutions, and from 
employers who were suffering from 
a shortage of skilled help A handi¬ 
capped person, they argued, contri¬ 
buted little, if anything, to the 
national economy. If he could be 
trained to do a useful job, he would 
add to needed production, and be¬ 
come a taxpayer to boot. 

The point struck home, and in 
1957 Boll began scouring the 
lal^ur market to pinpoint the skills 
m short supply He learned that the 
post-war technological revolution, 
with its emphasis on automation 
and electronics, created many jobs 
m which the handicapped could 
often do better work than the non* 
handioapped> 

l^abour*eitchange staff members 
visited hospitals to persuade invalids 
diey^need tm aptnd ffte rest id their 

ft mi iff Bm 


and Sei&iz arranged a screening 
pr^ramme to select trainees. 
•Tests were given by doctors, pro¬ 
fessional counsellors and psycholo¬ 
gists at some 200 labour exchanges 
all over Germany, and 250 uncm 
ployed handicapped men were 
accepted to become the Centre’s first 
class For instructors, professional 
teachers were recruited on a part 
time basis from technical colleges 
and local industry The staff also 
included doctors, physiotherapists, 
psychologists and social workers 
Fine Results. That first tramu 
group vindicated Scifriz and Boll 
in everything they had fought foi 
All finished their courses, ill passed 
the final examinations (the same 
written and oral examinations thii 
normal apprentices have to pass to 
qualify for skilled jobs), and all 
found employment. 

Since tnat dazzling demonstra 
tion, Seffriz and Boll have been 
enlarging the Centre until today it 
occupies 14 buildings on two 
campuses^ in Wieblin^en and Pfaf 
fengrund on the outskirts of Heidel 
berg The Bcrufsfordcrungswcrk 
now has a staff of 100 instructors, 
including five men on temporary 
loan from large companies and 20 
who are partially hShdicapped 
Between 50 and 70 applications arc 
neccivcd each week, and new classes 
start at intervals of about two weeks 
H othera graduate. Hiem is an 18 
month waiMwlist all openings 
tlie xtfsm df coutkmcs 
.bo Of >too 
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mvalids who ent<s:r, three drop out has recently voted to depahd^ tir^h-^ 
because o| illness or family prob- ing to give univcrsity-^veli cfc^WS 

lems; Of tliorestj 98*8 per cent pass in economics, construction, engi!'’ 

their cxaininations and get jobs, ncering, technical progt:amihh^ ^ 

Many of those previously employed and other professions. Six - nciijr 

earn more than they did before buildings arc under construction in 

they were incapacitated. Wieblingen, and will provide space 

In economic terms, Heidelberg for an additional 430 advanced 
has been almost incredibly profit- students. 

able to the country. Balancing the There are plans to offer foreigm 
booRs on the 4,000 invalids trained language instruction eventually to 

between January i960 and Decern- trainees from other Common Mar- 

ber 1966, the Centre estimates that ket countries. Werner Boll has 

the total cost for room, board, medi- visited numerous countries to see 

cal treatments and education has how rehabilitation could be ap- 

been 32 cniHioo Deutsche Marks plied, and specialists from all over 

(about 60 million Rupees). On this the world flock to Heidelberg to 

investment, the community will learn training methods, 

profit nearly DM2,000 million in As a direct result of the Heidel- 
pension savings, added production, berg experience, the new concept.ln-, 
and'^tax payments. And 4,000 in- German Social Security is 
valids have been transformed into habilitation before pension/’ But 
self-supporting, self-respecting citi- perhaps the value of the new ap- 
zens—^an inestimable benefit in proach is best summed up by a , 
human terms. severely crippled trainee; **l neverv 

The Centre’s board of directors ■ knew I could do so much}” 


Handivriting on the fVall 

Scrawled on the wooden fence around a skyscraper construction site;. 
“The good-looking guy laying bricks on the sixth floor is single and his 
name iS'’frank.” 


‘ Chalked on the pavement in front of the ^{-glass Lever House fn N<£!i^" 
York: “In Case of Emergency, fll*'cak Glass and Pull Lever Down/- ‘ / 




—u. w. 


A oiRL who. must have been overburdened with Wet 
ciialked up xbhi rign-ln^ a launderette; "Never marry :a man with, fivediil- 


• c if' WSl 



Architect of 
Tomorrow’s 
World 

By Christopher Lucas 


His daring, futuristic 
designs are blazing an 
unprecedented trail across 
the twentieth century 

K enzo Tange of Japan is a 
giant of our time. A master 
■ builder who has designed 
some of the most beautiful and 
revolutionary buildings on earth. 
Tange ranks with the architectural 
greats like Le Corbusier, Gropius 
and Saarinen. Says Walter Gropius, 
“His role in the modern world can 
hardly be over-estimated.” 

At 55, Tange has already carried 
out an astonishing 35 major civic 
works, The whole world is his 
drawing board. Among his Japanese 
buildings are the soaring St. Maria 
Cathedral, the Yamanashi radio, 
press and television centre, which 
looks like a futuristic missile pad, 
and a monumental gymnasium 
built for the 1964 Olympics. His 
biggest current project at home 

ecnmMSB noK WMwy luusnm or uimo 




concerns Osaka’s Expo 70, for 
which he designed the master plan. 
He is also architect for one group 
of buildings in the exhibition’s 
centre. 

At the same time, the elegant, 
soft-spoken Tange is planning an 
arts-and-sports complex for New 
York, a university complex in For¬ 
mosa and an airport in the Persian 
Gulf. Xt Skopje, Yugoslavia, which 
was destroyed by earthquake in 
[963, he has planned a new city, 
modern in the extreme, but with a 
monumental City Gate and City 
Wall to remind citizens of their 
proud, medieval past. 

Hopscotching between projects, 


Kenzo Tange circles the earth at 
least five times a year. He keeps his 
office in his pocket: a ballpoint pen 
and folded scraps of paper. He is 
prodigiously dynamic, inventive and 
hard-working. He’s also adventu^ 
ous. He respects the symmetry, bal¬ 
ance, cool spaces and delicate bam¬ 
boo tracery of traditional Japanese 
architecture. But what he likes best 
is concrete—unadorned, brutal and 
the rougher the better—which his 
own remarkable flair turns into 
inspired poetry. It is breathtakingly 

Designed for the 1^4 Tokyo Olympics, 
Toyogi National Gymnasium is the world’s 
biggest suspension building 
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Behtni tht aUat 0/Si, Mma Cathedral 
m Tokyo, glowf a (ro^ ^ 

55 


modern, yefunmistakably Japarrese. 

Tange scathingly deplores the 
smog-ridden ugliness that charactei- 
izes so much of oUr century. But he 
IS an optimist. 

“Order is not something we aic 
given,” he says. “It is something we 
must create. We must anticipate 
people’s needs ” He is convinced 
that our turbulent present oflers an 
opportunity for constructive change 
unmatched in history. 

“It is the modern architect’s dut) 
to solve the conflicts between pro 
gress and the ordinary citizen,” he 
says. “But it’s a waste of time look 
ing into the past. New answers have 
to be found for new questions.” 

Accordingly, Tange tests cvcr\ * 
technical innovation, whether con 
Crete shells or cantilever roofs. Ik 
reads intensively, and eveiy week 
he holds a two-way “conversation” 
with a computer. And, all the while, 
he woiftcs about vou and me. 

“Will people rccqgnize the en 
trance he asks himself. “Does the 
city hall lobby look forbidding? 
Will It scare people away? Where 
can I park? How far need wc 
walk?” 

Tange tackles the big problems of 
today m a fittingly big way. His 
$50,000 million master plan for 
Tokyo, for instance, would place 
a whole new metropolis on man¬ 
made platforms in the sea. Appalled 
by urban filth and overcrowding, 
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Tange offers fresh air, high-speed 
motorway links and sweeping, 
tent-shaped blocks of flats to house 
five million people. He has ar¬ 
ranged things so that children walk 
to school without ever crossing a 
lane of traffic. 

Although financially sound, his 
over-all plan for the world’s biggest 
city is so ambitious and original that 
it has been gathering dust on minis¬ 
try shelves for more than eight 
years. “I don’t really care,” says 
Tange. “At least I made them 
think.” 

Personally modest, Tange allows 
himself no professirnal reticence. 
With equal tenacity and patience, 
he has flayed both public and private 
apathy, and often imposed his own 
high standards on the rich and the 
powerful. “He is the world’s cham¬ 
pion listener,” says a close friend. 
“I have seen him sit at an Expo 70 
conference table for 14 hours at a 
stretch. They argued, implored, 
even insulted him, but Tange just 
smiled like a secretive gnome. And, 
as usual, he won the day.” 

Tange has little use for tradition. 
“A millstone round our necks,” he 
says. “Our job is to smash it to 
pieces, then put it together again 
in a new way.” 

In a land where tradition is a way 
of life, these arc fighting words. But 
then Tange has always been a way¬ 
ward, unconventional genius. Born 
on September 4, <913, the son of a 
modestly well-off bank manager, the 
yodng man was expected—like his 
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two brothers and thltc sisters—to 
be a model student. He Wasn’t. In¬ 
stead oi a slide rule, Tange bought 
himself a iSo'centimetre-Iong tele¬ 
scope, ignored his homework, and 
spent his evenings among the stars. 
“I wanted, more than anything, to 
become an astronomer,” he r^Sfem- 
bers. “I found magic in the 
galaxies.” 

Exasperated, his father packed 
Kenzo off to school in Hiroshima, 
where he finally passed out, third- 
lowest in his class. At his third 
attempt he gained a place at the 
Imperial University in Tokyo. 
Without a clear-cut purpose, he en¬ 
rolled in architecture—“It seemed 
half-way between the arts and 
science”—and merrily skipped lec¬ 
tures. 

Despite his slipshod ways, Tange 
won the university’s top architec¬ 
ture prize. The stuff of genius was 
there. A^ soon after graduation, he 
began work in the Tokyo office of 
Kunio Maekawa, Japan’s greatest 
architect. Faced with practical prob¬ 
lems, Tange, no\y 25, was electrified 
into action. He decided he would 
rival his teacher, and began working 
like a dynamo. “He was absolutely 
bursting with ideas,” says Mae¬ 
kawa. 

Tange scored his first internation¬ 
al triumph in 1949: barely 36, he 
won first prize for our century’s 
touchiest memorial^ Hiroshima’s 
Peace Museum. The long, narrow, 
ohe-storey structafe^ built sut metres 
Off the ^ound oa stilts, gave the 
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first inkling oi the new style with 
which Tange was to impress the 
world. Tange now began producing 
designs—city halls, stadiums, print¬ 
ing works—with a speed and 
brilliance which astounded archi¬ 
tects everywhere. That pace has 
never faltered. Shuttling between 
Tokyo* University, where he is 
professor of urban design, and his 
mid-town office, Tange still puts in 
.1 14-hour working day. 

Lionized by Press and television, 
Tange has become a national hero— 
the Japanese call him "dai sensei” 
(“great teacher”). He has been 
showered with awards and prizes 
—yet Tange still talks with a 
prophet’s urgency, as if tomorrow 
may be too late. He is playing with 
ideas for loo-storey skyscrapers 
which bend like storm-whipped 
bamboo, whole cities covered with 
transparent plastic domes and a 
fully furnished apartment “cap¬ 
sule” which can be fitted into a 
building like a coin into a slot 
machine. 

Tange keeps no regular office 
hours (“I can work in planes, trains, 
standing, sitting or drinking”), 
never worries (“I have a great 


’ facility for forgetting bad news”)^ 
yet gets a painful twinge when a 
building is completed. “It*s like 
giving away your favourite daugh^ 
ter,” ne says. 

Tange’s five-room office is stark, 
crowded and untidy. His staff mem¬ 
bers are young (average age 30) 
and generally earn less than $150 a 
month. But they don’t complain. 
They are disciples rather than em¬ 
ployees. In his quiet, earnest speech, 
Tange cajoles, exhorts, corrects. 
There are frequent brainstorming 
sessions, and sometimes young tem¬ 
pers flare. Tange doesn’t mind. He 
chinks it’s good for ideas. 

By any yardstick, Tange has been 
in the right place at the right time. 
He began his meteoric career in a 
war-devastated country which has 
been expanding explosively for two 
decades. Unparalleled opportunity 
was there—and still is. Japan will 
spend a fantastic $1,750,000 million 
on construction over the next 30 
years. 

But Tange is no simple oppor¬ 
tunist. When asked which of his 
buildings he likes best, he invari¬ 
ably replies, “My next one.” He 
is that much a perfectionist. 


Family Shorthand 

“We have a f^rase in our family,” relates Florence Eldridge, wife of 
aetpr Frcdric March, “that we use when anyone becomes too long-winded. 
It started when our daughter was about nine years old and went to see a 
film with school friends. At dinner chat evening she recounted the entire 
plot, frame by frames As our eyes became glassy, her scvcn-year^ld br<Hhct 
spoke op: tell us the details!’ ” —Murray, FtmOjt tintt 



THE YEAR 
OF THE MOON 

Unbelievably, that first lunar landing 
is close at hand—and here is a preview 


By Ira Wolfert 


I t’s been in the making since 
1961, in 20,000 industrial plants 
and 200 U.S. universities and 
colleges. More than 400,000 men 
have worked for it, prcwucing over 
2,500 significant technological ad¬ 
vances. They have developed com¬ 
puters, new alloys, non-flammable 
fabrics, new food-treatment meth¬ 
ods, miniaturized electronic sys¬ 
tems, lubricants, paints—all able to 
do things never done before. Now, 
eight years and 24,000 million 
dollars later, unbelievably, it’s here 
—the year of the moon. 

Everything the spacemen need, 
from the water-cooled underwear 
they will wear on the moon to their 
stupendous375fmiliion-dollarmoon- 
ship, is on a schedule that only 
catastrophe can slow. The counts 
down begins after a final test flight 
this month, when a Lunar Module 
(Lj^ will manocnvte, to within 


50,000 feet of the moon’s surface. If 
all goes well, July will see two men 
land on the moon. 

Explorers of the earth’s oceans en¬ 
countering an unknown coast have 
traditionally anchored, put a small 
boat over the side and sent a land¬ 
ing party ashore. The astronauts are 
varying the technique only by using 
braking rockets to swing into their 
anchorage, which will be an orbit 
70 miles out, and an LM as their 
small boat. At this point, though, 
all resemblance to the past ends. 

For one thing, each space explorer 
will have to step ashore wearing 
what amounts to his own individual 
environment—complete with com¬ 
munication system and atmosphere 
control to cope with the 243-aegrec 
heat of the lunar day and the 279- 
beloW'Zcro cold of the night. 

Even though they have learned to 
be quite nithble in ^eir spaceship^ 
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the astronauts will now have to 
learn to manipulate their bodies in 
a drastically different environment. 
The source of the problem, explains 
Thomas Paine, administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA), is the fact 
that the moon’s gravity is only one- 
sixth’that of the earth. Thus, a i8o- 
poiyid astronaut will weigh only 30 
pounds on the moon. 

This novel change in relationship 
between man’s weight and his mass 
has not been duplicated on earth, 
but at the Manned Spacecraft Centre 
in Houston, Texas, experimenting 
astronauts came close enough to 
discover that it’s an unexpectedly 
bewildering experience. If an astro¬ 
naut were to try it, jumping would 
be marvellous on the moon. But at 
one-sixth gravity, there will be less 
traction than on earth to help him 
turn. He will have to make more 
effort to stop. 

All this must be done in the 
clumsy pressure suit. In view of 
these problems, flight planners have 
substantially reduced the amount of 
scientific work to be done by the first 
men on the moon. Yet they’re going 
to do quite enough to astound the 
hundreds of millions of people on 
earth who will be watching them 
on television. 

Here’s a preview of the forth¬ 
coming performance, as given me 
by Lieutenant-General Samuel Phil¬ 
lips, programme director of the 
Apollo Project: The midsummer 
moon is early in the morning of its 


tvyo-wcek day. The sun is lovv on 
the horizon, throwing long shadows 
over the moon’s rugged terrain as 
the two astronauts in the LM leave 
the Apollo spacecraft. These shad¬ 
ows will help them to avoid ob¬ 
stacles on their landing site, which 
will be along the moon’s equator, 
between the Sea of Tranquillity and 
the Sea of Storms. 

They manoeuvre the craft into 
full view of the lone astronaut 
remaining on the mother ship so 
that he can inspect the landing gear, 
radar and other equipment. 

Then they’re off to the moon, 
using their descent engine as a brake 
to manoeuvre them into the descent 
orbit. When they have coasted down 
to 49,500 feet above the lunar sur¬ 
face—above a flat, featureless plain 
—they turn on the descent engine 
again and rotate the LM so that its 
exhaust blast is directed downwards. 
Slowly, on a roaring cushion of 
opposing forces, they bump to a 
soundless landing. (As there is no 
atmosphere to carry a sound wave, 
nothing disturbs the stillness.) 

First Things First. For a while 
nothing happens. The astronauts re¬ 
main inside the LM^and check it 
over. If the landing has caused any 
damage, they want as much time as 
possible to repair it~sincc the LM 
can support life for only 34 hours OH 
the moon’s surface. 

Satisfied that their craft is in good 
order, the two men begin photo¬ 
graphing everything they can 
through the windows. Then they 
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don their back packs and micro 
mctcoroid garment (for preelection 
against the high'Cnergy space dust 
called micrometeoroids), pressurize 
their space suits, depressurize the 
cabin and open the hatch. 

A television camera starts oper¬ 
ating. Now, if reception is adequate, 
the world can watch as the first man 
on the moon climbs down and gives 
himself a first lesson in how to oper¬ 
ate the human body on the m(^n. 
When both his feet are on the lunar 
surface, he stands still for a mo¬ 
ment, then begins to twist and turn. 

He takes a long-handled scoop 
and a bag from the equipment on 
his back. Without moving a step, 
he fills the bag with loose rocks and 
soil—“contingency samples,” col¬ 
lected to make sure that the men 
will bring back something besides 
photographs if they have to leave 
hastily. He hands it to the astronaut 
who has remained inside the LM 
in communication with the mother 
ship and Mission Control in Hous¬ 
ton. He takes more pictures and, 
finally, begins to walk. 

He next deploys a joint U.S.- 
Swiss experiment, which looks like 
a roll-up projection screen on a 
sharp-pointed pole. The astronauts 
will stab it into the moon, face it to 
the sun and pull down the screen- 
made of specially treated aluminium 
foil which can absorb particles of 
solar gases borne through space on 
the solar wind. Back on earth, 
sciendsts will heat the screen to re- 
lea^ the particles and thus learm 


more about our life-sustaining sun. 

About an hour and 15 minutes 
after he stepped on the moon, the 
first astronaut is joined by his com¬ 
panion. Together they inspect the 
exterior of the LM. Then one photo¬ 
graphs their footprints, the rocket- 
exhaust scars, the LM in relation to 
the surrounding terrain, while the 
other fills a box with 30 pounds of 
moon samples. They are not‘ al¬ 
lowed to wander more than 300 feet 
from their Craft in any direction. 

Staying Power. The astronauts 
and their colleagues on earth must 
decide whether to call it a day at the 
end of two hours or to extend the 
exploration to a three-hour period. 
This will depend on how the astro¬ 
nauts feel and how much life-sup- 
port energy they are using up. 

If they decide to stay, the astro¬ 
nauts will deploy a 170-pound 
science package (weighing, of 
course, ofcly 28 pounds on the 
moon), containing an instrument 
resembling an ice-cube tray with 
100 compartments. It is an array 
of 100 precise reflectors which can 
withstand the rigours of the moon’s 
temperature changes and still re¬ 
flect light with almost no distortion. 

Scientists in different parts of the 
world will be able to hit it with laser 
beams; the reflections will provide 
them with measurements that will 
give more accurate information 
than is available on the rate at which 
the continents are drifting apart, the 
radius of the moon, the fluctuations- 
in the earth’s orbit and how much 
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our f^anet wobbles on its axis. 

There is also a seismometer to 
measure moon quakes, and the 
cftect the earth’s pull has on the 
structure .of the moon. The astro¬ 
nauts will now collect another 30 
pounds of carefully selected ex¬ 
amples of lunar soil, and, it is hoped, 
a core sample obtained by punching 
a hollow tube into the ground. 

Whcfn the three hours are up, the 
astronauts will return to the LM, 
close the door, repressurize their 
cabin and depressurize their space 
suits. If they did not have a good 
night’s sleep before they explored 
the moon, the astronauts will sleep 
now, and then begin the journey 
back to their mother ship. 

Their orders are to stick to this 
script under all circumstances, Gen¬ 
eral Phillips told me. He had to 
make it orders, because astronauts 
are more-than-willing workers. 
They regard anything they are 
asked to do “if possible” as an 
obligation. The prayers of the 
whole world are that the script will 
go off as written. 

Larger Tlian Life. It is difHcult 
for the layman to grasp the size of 
the moonships. You have to latch 
on to little facts to understand how 
big they arc. Colonel Frank Bor¬ 
man, commander of Apollo 8, told 
me that the Saturn V rockets pro¬ 
pelling Apollo shots consume 15 
tons of fuel a second at blast-off. 


The five twin pumps that feed the 
propellant to the engines arc to¬ 
gether about the size of an office 
desk; yet each is more powerful 
than the entire engine room of the 
greatest transatlantic liner. An 
Apollo spaceship has 91 engines and 
some 6«i million parts. 

I asked Wernher von Braun, di¬ 
rector of the Marshall Space Flight 
Centre, how the designers ever got 
the moonship to work as flawlessly 
at is has so far. “It’s a matter of 
making every possible human effort 
to avoid a failure in a part,” he said, 
“and then taking steps to avoid the 
effects of a failure if one should de¬ 
velop anyway.” 

Every one of the spaceship’s com¬ 
ponents has been assessed with this 
question in mind: Would its failure 
cost a mission? If it would, it is 
provided with a supporting com¬ 
ponent that will go to work the 
instant the first one doesn’t. The 
engineers call this “redundancy,” 
and in some critical cases treble 
redundancy has been provided. 

Of all the parts in Apollo 8, only 
five—all non-critical—failed during 
the entire flight. That is a demon¬ 
strated reliability of 99*9999 per 
cent. Every time an Apollo makes a 
successful flight, we know that 
more than 400,000 people in 20,000 
factories did things right. Incredible 
—but then what isn’t incredible in 
this, the year of the moon? 


^ Notice displayed outside a London church: “Come in and have your 
taith lifted.” —-Cntfflti by Rkhard Freenuuii (Hutchinioo, l.<^don) 





A soaring temperature is your body's way 
of signalling for help. Here's what the signal 
can mean, and how best to respond to it 

What You Shouh 
Know About Fevei 

Bv Theodore Irwin 

J UST what is fever? Simply dc- degrexts by* the late afternoon oi 
fined, it’s a sfate in which your early evening. Also, it is likely to be 
body temperature has risen ab- a little higher after meals, 
normally. It’s mainly a symptom, an Beyond this, individuals vary in 
early-warning signal that all is not their natural, customary tempera- 
well with you. In an adult, it may ture. At one prominent American 
reflect anything from an infection to medical school, a professor staged a 
some bizarre parasitic disease. revealing experiment. Using 276 

Is 98*6 degrees Fahrenheit the health]^ students as subjects he took 
normal temperature? Not always, their oral temperature at 8 a.m. One 
“Normal” temperature differs student registered 99*4 degrees, an 
slightly in various parts of the body, other 96*6—with the median of the 
When a thermometer is placed un- group at 98-1. The classic 98-6 was 
der the tongue, the red line at oS-fi shown by only 19 of the 276 stu 
degrees is generally regarded as dents* 

normal for most people. What about children? Since the 

Today, however, doctors tend to heat-regulating system in infants 
consider a range between 97 and 99 and young children has not been 
degrees, orally, a “normal” zone, fully developed, they tend to run 
One reason is that body temperature alarmingly high tempetaturcs, even 
has its ups and downs during any if only a slight infection is present. 
24-hour ^riod. Babies, in particular, are likely to 

It is lowest (97 degrees or less) maintain higher averages than 
from 2 to 5 a.m.; when you’re adults. A child ihay run up a f^ver 
sleeping. It jumps to perhaps 99-5 of J05 degrees £0^4^ bad 

66 yosntKMsu fimii AUSMOAk unptcJix. AmWAtKiy 
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be terribly ill; yet his father would 
probably be in serious trouble. 

What does a high temperature 
signify? Essentially, it means that 
you are producing heat faster than 
you are losing it. Your body’s heat¬ 
ing, system is not unlike that of your 
home. When your food (fuel) is 
burned, the generated heat is sent 
through your blood vessels (pipes). 
Layers of fat under the skin (insula¬ 
tion) serve to cut down heat loss. 
You constantly produce and throw 
o(T heat. When produetjon and loss 
arc equal, temperature is normal. 
With fever, your body’s “thermc'- 
stat” has evidently been pushed too 
high. 

How is body temperature con* 
trolled? Through that^thermostat, 
a complex mechanism governed 
mainly by the involuntary part of 
I he nervous system. The tempera- 
turc-rcgulnting cells arc believed to 
be centred in the hvpothalamus, a 
thumb-sixe area of nerve tissue 
situated on the floor of the brain, 
behind and above the bridge of the 
nose. 

What sets off a fever? Dr. 

David Gocke, assistant professor of 
medicine at Columbia University’s 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
explains it this way: “Fever is a 
sign that tissue or an organ has 
been damaged. The body responds 
with an inflammatory reaction. In' 
an infection, for instance, the body 
tries to ge?t rid of the damaged tissue. 
Whife 3*lopd cells (leucocytes) 
filtifate the area and devour the 


damaged tissue so that it can bt 
carried out. In the process, the white 
cells themselves break down attd 
often die, releasing pyrogens (heat- 
producing substances), which circu¬ 
late to the brain and there prod the 
thermostat into action. Bcily tem¬ 
perature rises, and fever results.” 

While an infection is the most 
common cause, a variety of other 
factors may cause temperature to 
shoot up. Fever may be associated 
with an illness, such as gout or cir¬ 
rhosis of the liver, which has no 
obvious infection. An injury or burn 
can send-bits of damaged cells into' 
the bloodstream, to be carried to the 
thermostat. Certain drugs produce 
a similar heating-up. 

How does fever affect the 
body? When fever takes over, you 
may gel fits of shaking; your teeth 
may chatter. Your skin is pale and 
slightly blue, and you feel cold. 
.Shivering generates more internal 
heat and boosts the temperature 
even more. Generally, with high 
fever comes loss of appetite, nausea, 
weakness, and sometimes a stomach 
upset. 

As the temperature rises, your 
thermostat issues emergency signals 
to all vital organs. In the battle to 
cool your body, blood vessels in the 
skin dilate, making your face red. 
Your heart has to heat faster, and. 
the blood must flow more rapidly, 
to flush 6ut damaged body cells and; 
make room for healthy new cells. 
Snoncr or later the chill subside$; in^ 
side warmth reaches the skin* and 
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you sweat—a cooling-oflf process 
that drops your temperature. 

Is a Ugh temperature always 
dangerous? Not always. Nor is it 
necessarily true that the higher the 
fever the graver the illness. How¬ 
ever, a high temperature should 
never be taken lightly. Only a doc¬ 
tor is qualified to judge its serious¬ 
ness. 

A consistent temperature above 
loo degrees can be regarded as signi¬ 
ficant. Consequences may depend 
on the fever’s persistence as well as 
on the individual’s age. At tempera- 
'tures above 103 degrees, various 
degrees of temporary mental de¬ 
rangement may appear, ranging 
from impaired judgement to com¬ 
plete confusion, restlessness and 
delirium. In adults, a temperature 
of io6*6 lasting for a few hours 
would probably cause brain damage 
and could be fatal. 

Few patients survive a tempera¬ 
ture over 109. Luckily, before it 
reaches that level, your body ordi¬ 
narily brings life-saving emergency 
mechanisms into play, to take com¬ 
mand and produce sweating to cool 
you off. 

Can a fever ever be beneficial? 

This question is still unresolved. 
Clearly a fever does boost circula¬ 
tion. It prods your body to produce 
more wnite cells to attack fcictcria, 
and to create antibodies to kill 
germs. Also, since the fevers diat ac- 
cotppahy various diseases act differ-^ 
the bchavibur.6f your th«» 
^^it^ter can be of help, to 


your doctor in diagnosing and 
charting the course of an illness. 
The fact that you can work up a 
fever could be a good sign—that 
your body is sound enough to battle 
infection. 

How should temperature be 
taken? Use a clinical thermometer. 
Before each use, clean it in alco¬ 
hol, rinse it in cool water, and«shakc 
it down so that the mercury drops 
below 95 degrees. An oral thermo¬ 
meter should be held under the 
tongue, with mouth shut, for a 
minimum of three minutes. 

Proper care must be used in tak¬ 
ing mouth temperatures. The read¬ 
ing may be off if the patient drinks 
hot or cold beverages—or smokes— 
just before ^he thermometer is in¬ 
serted. And if he breathes through 
his mouth instead of his nose when 
his oral temperature is being taken, 
the readjpg is meaningless. 

What can be done to reduce a 
fever? Most doctors agree that 
the following measures arc usually 
helpful: ' 

• Keep the body’s water balance 
high. Since you lose a lot of water 
in sweating and in vaporization 
from your air passages, drink plenty 
pf fluids. 

• Get plenty of rest and noprish- 
menr. Rather than “starve a fever,” 
as some believe, doctors may recom¬ 
mend a high-protein, high-vitamin 
diet. High temperature qdtckly 
burns up reserves of proteins,.fat * 
and carbe^vdrates. HencC, it is 
generally advisable to increase the 
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"fyitake of solid food so that your 

oodv is not weakened further. 

/ * 

• For mild fever, aspirin or 
paracetamol tablets generallyhclp to 
bring down the temperature. Adults 
can take a couple of five-grain 
tablets every four hours, but aspirin 
can bean irritant and should never 
be taken on an empty stomach. 

• Use light bed covers and keep 
your+iedroom comfortably cool and 
humid. “Sweating it out” by bun¬ 
dling up under blankets in an over¬ 
heated room is considered unwise. 


After all, your body is striving to get 
rid of heat, not trying to conserve it. 
Tepid sponging may help when the 
fever climbs to over 103 degrees. 

• Let your doctor examine you 
and diagnose what’s wrong. 

In any event, don’t let a fever 
scare you out of your wits—and 
thereby Ixiost ynur temperature 
higher. In your doctor’s hands, the 
revealing symptom called “fever” 
can usually be brought under con¬ 
trol, and any underlying cause can 
be safeiv treated. 


FV// Szi'oof) 

. 0 (JK TKAiN had made one of ihosc brief siding stops while pa.ssing 
through the British Columbia wilderness. The passengers w'atchcd fas¬ 
cinated from the observation car as a lumberjack set about felling a huge 
lir tree on the righr-of-way. Anticipating the sight of this giant crashing 
to earth, we were all disappointed when the workman, after completing 
.the deep undercut, broke off for lunch. 

.Sharing our disappointment, a railway official watching with us 
excused himself and left the carriage. He went over and spoke with the 
lumberjack who grinned, grabbed a big power-saw and downed the great 
' tree with a mighty swoosh and thump. 

•Then, as the dust settled and we raised our hands in applause, the 
workman turned. With the slow dignity of a maestro he made a low bow 
accompanied with a grand sweep of his cap. 

—Wilf Bl.iir, Bnti&h Columbia, Cannd.*! 


Woman's Way 

The Lord Mayor of London once told how the statue of a Greek goddess 
impressed upon him the glorious inconsistency of women. 

“The 2,000-year-old statue shows a goddess driving her chariot,” he 
said. “While her hand is outstretched to the right, the chariot is turning 
to the left.” — Dr. P. Sankaran, Bomb.’iy 




By Edmund Love 


A heart-warming account of one ^neinorable day 
in a small boy's life 50 years ago 


( X NE OF THE most important 
1 decisions of my life faced 
^ me on my sixth birthday— 
whether to see the CS&M railroad 
wreck or to watch the West Side 
School burn down. Perhaps this is 
why, among all the incidents that 
made up my boyhood in the small 
American town of Flushing, my 
birthday in 1918 is the first day that 
I can really remember from begin¬ 
ning to end. 

From the time I was four years 


old, the CS&M railroad was the 
greatest single thing in my life. The 
railroad, olficiallv known as the 
Cincinnati, Saginaw & Mackinaw, 
never came within 300 miles of Cin- 
cinatti and it stopped 200 miles short 
of the straits of Mackinac. But it did 
get to Saginaw, connecting that 
thriving metropolis with the great 
Canadian railroad, the Grand 
Trunk. And it went through 
Flushing. 

By the time I was six, I could read 
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all the engine gauges and 1 knew 
what each valve wheel was for. On 
Saturdays, I was sometimes allowed 
to sit on the fireman's box in an 
engine and, when the brakeman 
signalled, I reached up and pulled 
the bell rope. 

It was mv custom to rush out of 

j 

our house each morning, dash to the 
depot half a mile away, rush over to 
the lelegraphcr’s desk and Iwk 
through the train passage book to 
see what engines had goi>e through 
town during the night. When any¬ 
one had forgotten to put down an 
engine number, as one sometimes 
did on the rrtidnight Flyer, I repri¬ 
manded him. This didn’t happen 
often after my first year of going to 
the depot, I can tell you. 

My favourite person at the depot 
was Percy Benjamin, a little man 
with large owlish eyes and a shiny 
bald head. His official title was 
night-shift telegraph operator but, 
to me, Percy u/as the railroad. He 
patiently answered my questions 
and saw to it that all the engine 
drivers knew who I was. On those 
mornings when he had gone home 
before I got to the depot, he would 
leave me a note: “They had to use 
No. 2292 on the southbound Flyer.” 
Or, “Extra South No. 2263-2278 was 
a circus train.” 

By the time I had finished check¬ 
ing the operation of the railroad, 
engineer John Reardon would be 
rumbling across the Main Street 
crossing in No. 2248, and I would 
talk to him while he oiled his 


engine. He seemed to like me be¬ 
cause I never failed to enquire about 
the health of No. 2248. Reardon 
never allowed any other engineer 
to touch his engine. He had cur¬ 
tains on the windows of his cab, and 
he had carefully painted the win¬ 
dow sashes Chinese red. He spent 
the entire stop-over in Saginaw each 
afternoon polishing his engine. 

As No. 2248 chugged slowly up 
the steep grade out f)f town, I would 
run along the tracks after it, scram¬ 
ble up the blufi and settle into my 
desk at the West Side School just as 
the last bell stopped ringing. 

The best thing about the school 
was its location. From most of the 
windows 1 could look up the tracks 
for a mile or more and keep an eye 
on things. During the morning 
session, the only train through 
Flushing was the northbound local 
freight. 1 knew No. 2315 almost as 
well as Burt Emans, the engineer, 
did, so I never bothered to ^ any¬ 
thing more than look out of the 
window at it. The afternoon extras 
were the trains that played hell with 
my schooling. Sometimes two or 
three would go by in an afternoon, 
and they were always pulled by 
engines that I knew little about. 

Cunning Ruse. The West Side 
School was a primitive building 
with no indoor sanitary facilities. 
To get a drink, a pupil raised his 
hand with one finger extended and 
then went to the ancient pump in 
the front yard. If a pupil had to go 
to the lavatory he held up two 
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Angers and dashed out of the back 
door, where two outhouses perched 
on the bank overlooking the tracks. 

The minute I heard a strange 
whistle I had my hand in the air 
with two Angers up. At the teacher’s 
nod, I would race out. Usually, I 
would arrive at the siding just as the 
train came pufAng to a halt. I would 
And out all I could about the new 
engine, then run back along the 
sleepers, up the bank and into 
school. 

Medical Aid. One of the teach¬ 
ers got so worried about my trips to 
the outhouse that she told my 
mother my kidneys ought to be 
checked. My mother took me to see 
our family doctor. When I was 
alone with him, I had to tell the 
truth. He sat down in his chair and 
laughed. Then he wrote a note for 
me to take to school. 

It said simply that I should be 
allowed to drink as much water as 
I wanted and that I should be 
allowed to go to the lavatory as 
often as I wanted, until further 
notice. This was an unexpected 
boon because it meant that I could 
go and watch trains on either one 
or two Angers. 

The winter of 1918 was one of the 
bitterest in Michigan’s history. On 
January ii, with ten feet of snow on 
the ground, came the worst blizzard 
of all, lasting two days. Roads were 
blocked, telephone wires were down 
and, for the Arst time, the railroad 
suspended operation. 

I was over on the Cherry Street 


May 

hill to help build a new sledge-run 
when I heard a train whistle—the 
Arst in two days. I headed for the 
depot. Percy Benjamin was looking 
sombrely out of the window. Two 
engines pushing a snowplough came 
towards us very slowly, then 
stopped opposite. 

The engines stood there in the 
dark, steam and smoke swirling 
around them. Two men clipibed 
cautiously down the icy steps and 
entered the station agent’s ofAce 
with a great stomping of feet. They 
asked Percy alx)ut the cut north of 
town. (When the railroad construc¬ 
tion men dig through a hill, the 
excavation is known as a cut, and 
the cut north of Flushing, behind 
Henry Chatters’s barn, was the 
deepest on the whole CS&M.) 

“Snow’s drifted 20 feet or more,” 
Percy said. 

The driver whistled and shook his 
head. “We’ll never get through 
there w^h this outAt,” he said. 

They turned up their lanterns and 
walked out into the darkness. The 
bright headlight on the front of the 
plough Bashed on, and the train 
chugged slowly out of the station. 

Reversing Tracks. That night I 
heard an unfamiliar whistle and ran 
back to«the depot. Percy told me 
that there would be no more trains 
that night. The snowplough hadn’t 
been able to get through the cut and 
had gone back to Durand to pick 
up an extra engine. They would try 
again in the morning. 

Early the next morning, as I was 
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still rubbing sleep out of my eyes, 
1 was brought to attention by the 
sound of a train whistle. This was 
not a remote one; the train was right 
in town. What was more, it was 
moving fast, getting up speed for 
the run up the hill out of town. My 
first reaction was one of rage that 
the CS&M had sneaked a snow¬ 
plough" through town in the night 
after ][fcrcy Benjamin had promised 
me that it wasn’t coming until 
morning. 

I didn’t know that the whistle was 
the snowplough's engine. The en¬ 
gines pushing the plough had come 
through tov^^n earlier only to be stop¬ 
ped again at the cut. Even with three 
engines the plough had stalled, but 
it had pushed well into the drift this 
time and might make it with one 
more cdort. The engines backed 
into town, got a good start, and 
rushed headlong for Henry Chat¬ 
ters’s crossing at close to 50 miles 
an hour. 

Outside our kitchen door, 1 lis¬ 
tened to the roar of the locomotives, 
then set about my morning chore of 
bringing in firewood. I grabbed an 
armful from the woodpile and went 
angrily back into the house. I was in 
the kitchen for perhaps two min¬ 
utes. When I came out again there 
was no noise at all. In that short 
space of time, Flushing’s only train 
crash had occurred. 

The snowplough was made of 
wood. When it hit the drift, instead 
of knifing through it, the plough 
crumpled into kindling. The engine 


behind it kept right on going and 
slammed into the drift, which was 
packed solid now, like a wall of ice: 
The second engine climbed up on 
top of the first engine, hung there 
for a moment, then toppled over. 
The third went straight up in the 
air and stayed there, its cowcatcher 
pointing to heaven. 

Henry Chatters ran out to see 
what had happened. He phoned my 
Grandfather Love, then village 
president, and told him about the 
accident. Some of the men were 
injured, .so Grandfather told Addic 
Ikidgcr, the telephone operator, to 
start calling doctors. While this was 
going on, I, all unawares, was 
carrying wood into the house. 

Unique Event. My second chore 
was to fill a pail of water from Mrs. 
Niles’s pump on the corner. With 
an empty pail, and a kettle of hot 
water to thaw the pump, I plodded 
along the pavement. Before 1 
reached the pump I knew some¬ 
thing was happening. Lights began 
to go on in all the houses and the 
doctor’s car went roaring by. I hur¬ 
ried back just in time to see my 
father running to the barn where 
our car was kept. I ran after him 
and asked where he was going. 

“Over to get Grandfatber’s 
sleigh. There’s been a train c/ash.** 
A train crash? A TRAIN 
CRASH 1 !! 

“I want to see it! ’’ I yelled^. 

“No place for little boys,” he 
shouted back as the car i^lewed inta 
the street and disappeared. I think 
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I hated my father at that moment. 

When 1 finally stormed into the 
kitchen there ensued a long dia¬ 
logue, during which I let my mother 
know that 1 wanted to go to the 
accident. “Why?” I shouted. “Why 
can’t I go to the train crash on my 
birthday?” 

My mother was considering this 
when the telephone rang. I knew 
from the way she talked that my 
father was on the other end of.the 
line. I heard her say that it was my 
birthday, I was mad about the rail¬ 
road, there might never be another 
train crash in Flushing... 

When she finished, she told me 
that Joe Gage, who ran the barber’s 
shop, was taking groceries to Chat¬ 
ters’s farm in Grandfather Love’s 
sleigh. He would pick me up. Then 
she dressed me for a morning out of 
doors in below-freezing weather. 
She put so many sweaters on that I 
could hardly move and finished by 
wrapping a scarf around my face as 
though I were a mummy. Finally, 
she hung a folded blanket over my 
arm. 

Next came the instructions. I was 
to go to the corner of Main and 
Maple streets by the Flint River 
bridge, and stand there. Joe Gage 
would load the sleigh at the grocery 
store and then drive past the corner. 

I wasn’t to move because Joe might 
miss me. 

About a quarter to nine, I arrived, 
at the corner. From where I stood I 
^o^id sec everything in the street, 
'inchiding Grandfather’s hbrse and 
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sleigh in front of the grocery, store. 
I even saw Joe Gage put a load of 
groceries into the sleigh and go back 
inside. Fifteen minutes later, when 
I heard the school bell in the dis¬ 
tance, I felt triumphant. If there was 
anything our teacher didn’t like it 
was absence, and here I was going 
to the train crash and she couldn’t 
do anything about it! 

I was still gloating when tfie fire 
whistle started to blow. As we 
learned later, Art Phillips, the jani¬ 
tor, had come back into the school 
from ringing the bell to find the 
whole basement in flames. Explod¬ 
ing coal gas had blown the furnace 
door open, and flames quickly kin¬ 
dled the tinder-diy ceiling. 

When the whistle blew, Joe Gage, 
who was also the fire chief, ran to 
the fire station, which was round the 
corner from where I stood. A car, 
skidding through the snow, stopped 
briefly to^ick up the two-wheel hose 
cart and sped away. A second car 
took the ladder wagon and other 
volunteers. I could sec all this 
simply by sidling round the corner 
away from the Main Street. And 
that’s where the trouble began. 

Hard Choic«. While I was round 
the corner, Joe Gage disappeared. I 
was pretty sure he had gone to the 
fire, but I hadn’t seen him and I 
couldn’t be too certain. I stood on 
the corner in bewilderment. 

The West Side Schopl fire was the 
one fire 1 wanted to see above all 
others. But there was that train 
crash. If I went to the fire, it might 
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not be a very big one. I might get 
there after it was out and all the 
firemen would be gone—including 
Joe Gage. He would come to the 
corner, find I wasn’t there, and go 
to the crash without me. I decided to 
stay where I was. 

Loag Vigil. I stood on the corner 
all day—in the cold, in the middle 
of a town that was deserted, 
holding the blanket. I can’t describe 
the agony I went through. 

Twice I weakened. At about 
10,30, watching a column of dense 
black smoke rising in the air, 1 
started across the bridge, deter¬ 
mined to see the fire, just as I 
reached the west end of the bridge, 

I heard the whistle of the salvage 
train, so I changed direction and 
headed for the depot. 

I was halfway there, when I heard 
sleigh bells. Grandfather’s sleigh 
was crossing the bridge towards 
town. Thinking it was joe Gage, I 
hurried back to the corner and 
waited. Nothing happened. Actu¬ 
ally, it was my cousin Durward re¬ 
turning the horse to the livery stable. 

Shortly after eleven o’clock, 1 
heard the salvage train come into 
town to deposit the first wrecked 
engine on tne siding by the depot. 
Walking half frontwards and half 
backwards, I went across the bridge 
again and was almost at the depbt 
when I saw Father’s car cross the 
bridge, i hesitated just long enough 

Ko ONB can consider himself truly 
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so that 1 missed him wl^n he went 
tearing back, after picking up more 
fire hose. I had learned my lesson. 
I would stand on that corner until 
someone came for me. 

At 12.15 second engine was 
hauled in. At one o’clock people 
started to come back from the fire. 
At two o’clock the salvage train 
brought the third engine, hitched 
all three twisted hulks together and 
pulled them off to the junk heap. 
Cars came with the ladder-wagon 
and hose cart, and the fire station 
was locked up. At a quarter to three 
an engine came pushing a rotary 
plough. It waded right through the 
famous drift behind Chatters’s barn 
with no trouble at all. 

At twenty past three, Grandfather 
Love walked across the bridge and 
ended my vigil. He heard my story, 
then took me into Darby’s for a 
sandwich and a piece of pie. 

Little Comforts. We drove to 
Chatters’s farm, but there was noth¬ 
ing left of the train wreck, not a 
scrap of kindling or a snowdrift. 
Nor was there anything to see at the 
school except broken windows, 
charred wood and a river of ice 
coming out the doors. 

There wasn’t much anyone could 
do to console me for a long time. 
My mother had a party for me.with 
hot dogs and whipped-cfcam cakc~ 
my two favourite dishes—but it was 
the saddest birthday I ever had. 
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Twenty years ago the alliance linking 15 countries 
of the free world was forged. Here an American 
expert calls for urgent action to strengthen 
Europe’s major shield against the communist threat 

By Hanson Baldwin 

Fotvner Military Editor of the Neu/ Yor^ Times 


^ I ""iHE NORTH Atlantic Treaty 

I Organization, now 20 years 
M old, is in drastic need of new 
vitality. 

Nato is no longer a part of Euro¬ 
pean life as it was when it was 
formed. There is no heroic Eisen¬ 
hower image to personify the 
alliance; there is more apathy than 
excitement, as much questioning of 
its policies as support for them. To 
many Europeans, the alliance seems 
dated and of little relevance to 
contemporary history. The French 
withdrew in March 1966, though 
Fratice still participates in th^ Nato 
^ir defehce system, maintalris 
76 , 


militarj^liaison with principal Nato 
commands and occasionally partici¬ 
pates in small naval manoeuvres in 
the Mediterranean. 

But despite premature reports of 
its demise, the alliance today is not 
dead. In some ways the enforced 
move from France strengthened it. 

The political headquarters and 
Shape — Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Powers, Europe—have been 
re-established in Casteaux, Belgium, 
with more sophisticated communi¬ 
cation systems and evaluation and 
operations centres than they had 
in France. There is better machin¬ 
ery for cri^s consnitatbn,; data 
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collection and presentation, and 
command and control than ever 
before. 

Nevertheless, Nato is still far too 
much form and too little substance. 
If, as John Foster Dulles once said, 
fear is the cement of alliances, then 
the cement of Nato is crumbling. 
European nationalism rather than 
integration is the trend today, and 
Nat®’s internal problems are those 
endemic to a peacetime alliance of 
15 sovereign states, each with its 
own parochial interests, each con¬ 
centrated more upon maintenance 
of a booming economy than upon 
defence against “unthinkable” 
threats. 

Balance of Power. This is in the 
interests of the Soviet Union. The 
break-up of Nato is an objective of 
communism. As former U.S. Secre¬ 
tary of Defence Robert McNamara 
once pointed out; “Western Eu¬ 
rope represents, after the United 
States, the greatest aggregation of 
economic, political and ideological 
strength in the world. The six 
Common Market nations, plus the 
United Kingdom, by themselves, 
have a total population, military 
manpower pool and gross national 
product well in excess of that of 
the Soviet Union.” Thus Western 
Europe is a rich prize. And its 
defence is of vital interest to the 
United States as well as to Europe. 

Soviet capabilities—the commu¬ 
nist order of battle and their reserves 
—arc far greater today than in 
Nato^s cany years^. Then, the 


United States enjoyed an over¬ 
whelming nuclear superiority and 
qualitative and quantitative advan¬ 
tage in delivery vehicles. Today, 
Russia has achieved parity with the 
United States in numbers of inter¬ 
continental ballistic missiles. She 
has 700 to 900 land-based medium- 
range ballistic missiles targeted 
against Europe. 

The West has no counterpart and 
no elective defence. Russia has 
several hundred medium bombers, 
usable against Europe, or, with air 
refuelling, against more distant 
targets, and thousands of light 
bombers and fighter-bombers. 
Nato military estimates indicate 
that the Warsaw Pact countries 
outnumber the Allies in available 
fighters and fighter bombers by 
about two to one. 

About 95 Soviet divisions are sta¬ 
tioned west of the Ural Mountains, 
including five or six in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, two in Poland, four in Hun¬ 
gary and 22 in East Germany, 
(kmeral Lyman Lemnitzer, Su¬ 
preme Commander, Allied Powers, 
Europe, describes the present Soviet 
deployment in Central Europe as 
“the largest and most readily usable 
combat force fielded by the Kremlin . 
since the Second World War.” Nato 
commanders insist thatt the Warsaw 
Pact powers are “vastly su|:terioP^ to 
the Allies in readiness and capability . 
for conventional war. , > 

Yet since December 1967, wh«Jit: r 
Nato approved a strategic,' . 

keyed to an improved 
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per cent below war 
strength; three are miss¬ 
ing one brigade, or 
about one-third of their 
ride strength;many have 
relatively little artillery, 
and combat support and 
supply units are lacking. 
German tactical air 
power, built around the 
aged F-104, is just .now 
beginning to be mod¬ 
ernized. 

But the threat of an 
attack across the North 
German Plain is not the 
only ground peril point 

Nato Warsaw Pact IHI along the 3,600-mile 

. perimeter of the Nato 
conventional warfare, its ground alliance. The Turks face seven to 
and tactical air forces in Europe eight Russian divisions across the 
have actually been weakened—not Caucasus and a major and growing 
strengthened. Russian fleet in the Black Sea. Some 

The U.S. Seventh Army in Ger- Nato experts believe that the Bul- 
many, once a Nato and global garian army, modernized and mo- 
showpiece, has lost considerable bile with ^o to 12 divisions, could 
combat effectiveness since the Viet- quickly overrun the indefensible 
nam war. Most of the rest of the Greek positions in Thrace, and 
Nato divisions and tactical air with only slightly more difficulty 
forces are much less effective than conquer European Turkey. Thus 
the Seventh Army units. Constant Nato’s forces for conventional war 
personnel turnover, inability to re- are outclassed, not alone in numbers 
cruit enough, lopg-tcrm profession- but in training, logistics, experience, 
als, equipment obsolescence and equipment and overall comoat effec- 
shortages, inexperience and under- tiveness. 

strengths are the rule. The threat of Soviet divisions in 

On Nato’s vital central front in the heart of Europe is increased by 
Germany there are theoretically what many of Nato’s military 
some 24 Nato divisions. But most, commanders consider a more dan- 
are divisions in name only. All gerous challenge-<Tthe advance of 
West Otrinan divisions are 15 to 20 communism in the Mediterranean 
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basin. The establishment o£ a Soviet 
Mediterranean fleet, and a formid¬ 
able Russian presence in the Arab 
states is altering the entire picture 
in the Mediterranean. There is not 
much doubt that Nato is being 
outflanked to the south, but the 
principal threat—one hard to meet 
by military means—is political, 
psychological and economic. 

A y^ell-informed European warn¬ 
ed recently that most of the coun¬ 
tries around the Mediterranean 
basin would be socialist within a 
decade or so. This gloomy prophecy 
emphasizes the new and increasing¬ 
ly severe ndiiure of Nato’s second 
great external challenge—the Rus 
sian attempt to make the Mediter¬ 
ranean basin a Red mare nostrum. 

One of the basic dilemmas of 
Nato has always been the devel¬ 
opment of a credible deterrent to 
Soviet attack. European belief in the 
value of the nuclear deterrent—the 
utilization of U.S. nuclear weapons 
immediately against any large-scale 
Soviet attack on the West—was 
shakjen when Russia acquired a 
major stockpile of atomic weapons 
and the means to deliver them. 

Under the Kennedy administra¬ 
tion, a new strategic concept envis¬ 
aged America’s initial respemse to 
limited Soviet aggression in Europe 
—such as pinching off a piece of the 
West German frontier, or “rectifi- 
catiofv” of the borders of northern 
Norway—with ctmventional weap¬ 
ons only. This was to be followed, if 
the Russians persisted, by gradual 


escalation—first by larger conven¬ 
tional forces, then with tactical or 
small nuclear weapons, with the 
great U.S. strategic weapons tar¬ 
geted against Russia itself as the 
final deterrent. 

But some Europeans believed that 
the shift to a so-called “flexible de¬ 
fence” represented a further weak¬ 
ening of will in Washingten, and 
the adoption of this strategy con¬ 
tributed to the French decision to 
withdraw from integrated military 
activities in Nato. De Gaulle felt 
that a small but virtually invulner¬ 
able French nuclear force would 
provide a sure national deterrent for 
France, iU place of an uncertain 
Nato (U.S.) deterrent. 

Joint Activity. Some in Ger¬ 
many, a nation forbidden by treaty 
from development of nuclear wea¬ 
pons but probably capable of pro¬ 
ducing them within a year, agreed 
with dc Gaulle. To neutralize this 
school of thought and to give Nato 
nations a greater sense of sharing 
in nuclear judgements, two Nato 
nuclear cemmittees were formed to 
plan the disposition and utilization 
of the more than 7,000 U.S, tactical 
nuclear weapons now in Western 
Europe. At the same time the non- 
proliferation treaty, sponsored by 
the United States and^ Russia, was 
offered to Europe and the wdrld. 

But the basic problem of die 
strategic concept of flexiNc response 
remains. For to make it effective^ . 
better and stronger conventlomil 
forces than those now in exi^oc^ 
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Fla^ of the Nato aUies fly at*the new headquaHers in Belgium 


arc required, and they will cost 
considerably more money. 

This has been the basic Nato 
dilemma of recent yeais, worsened 
by the unwillingness or inability of 
the rich nations to face the internal 
political problems that more money 
for defence would mean, and the 
unwillingness or inability of the 
poorer members of Nato to face 
the economic problems that such a 
shift implied. 

These problems, never resolved, 
have made it impossible to build up 
a conventional defence of really 
major strength. At the same time, 
the continuing attempt to do so 
fosters friction within the alliance 
and invites invidious comparisons 
between the inadequate efforts of 
rich and strong nations like West 
Germany, and defence pre^rammes 


of poorer nations like Greece and 
Turkey. 

A 

Today, Nato strategy against 
Soviet aggression boils down to 
plans to fight as far forward as pos¬ 
sible, as long as possible, with con¬ 
ventional weapons only (“which 
will be very damn short, indeed,” 
one officer said); then to use tactical 
nuclear weapons to supplement con¬ 
ventional firepower (an unpopular 
policy since most of the damage 
done would be to allied targets, 
allied cities and West European 
nationals), and finally to invoke 
against the Russian heartland the 
strategic weapons of the United 
States. 

“The real deterrent to Moscow 
today,” one official said, “is uncer¬ 
tainty. The Soviet general staff sim¬ 
ply cannot tell the Kremlin what 
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would happen if they used force 
against the West.” If Russia were 
convinced of the capability and the 
will of the United States to utilize 
nuclear weapons in the defence of 
Nato, the Nato strategic concept 
would be more credible all round. 

Nato is a political alliance of 
peoples of approximately common 
culture and heritage; it still has 
political and psychological, as well 
as military utility. But it is time 
to emphasize political, psychological 
and economic co-operation in West¬ 
ern Europe, If Nato is to fit the 
future, it must adapt to change. 

Pulling Together. It needs better 
forces—fewer but at full strength, 
combat ready, and finely equipped 
and better disposed. The total force 
level goals of Nato today, in terms 
of ground divisions in particular 
and tactical air forces to a lesser 
extent, arc unrealistic; they simply 
will not be achieved or maintained 
except as under-strength paper 
units. The attempt to achieve the 
unachievable simply produces a 
sense of futility and causes Nato 
to lose face. One or two good U.S. 
divisions arc enough to make the 
fundamental point that the United 
States will not tolerate Soviet ag¬ 
gression against Western Eurofie, 

In the Mediterranean, the Sixth 
Fleet needs, not more ships, but new 
ones, new aircraft, adequate spare 
parts, ^ modern ammunition and 


n ment, more technicians and 
improved anti-submarine 
warfare capabilities. 

The substitution of quality for 
quantity will not solve Nato’s 
problems unless two other condi¬ 
tions arc fulfilled. Reduction of con¬ 
ventional ground forces in Europe 
without an increase in numbers and 
improvement in quality of U.S. 
strategic forces could be disastrous. 
Ultimately, the fate of Europe and 
the United States depends upon 
America’s nuclear capability and its 
efficacy as a deterrent. A superiority 
in missiles, bombers, Polaris sul> 
marines and strategic nuclear wcap 
ons is the indispensable ingredient 
of any Nato deterrent strategy and 
of any hope of arms limitation. 

The second requirement, if 
Nato is to continue to have a mean¬ 
ingful future role, is the political 
and psychological rejuvenation of 
the alliance. It needs a dynamic 
leadership, which is lacking today. 
Nato is no stronger than the in¬ 
dividual members of the alliance, 
and some of these are showing signs 
of strain and disaffection. 

Behind the tanks and the planes 
and the ships and the men in uni¬ 
form lies the will of the individual 
members of the alliance to defend 
themselves. This is ,,^hc ultimate 
deterrent. If Nato does nor have, 
this, it docs not, as one high-ranking 
officer put it, deserve sceurky. 


An optimist is a man who waits in his car with the engine running 
while his wife goes shoppng. —Aam 

St 



The 

Healing Touch 
of Atleiition 


One of life's most rewarding 
roles is to share the pains and 
problems of others 


By Donald Smith 


N ot long ago, I found myself 
with a group of psychia¬ 
trists, psychologists and 
clergymen discussing a fundamen¬ 
tal question: what single factor in 
a counsellor is most important in 
helping troubled people? Is it 
insight? Experience? Training? 
Technique? 

When the discussion was over, 
one answer had emerged with start¬ 
ling clarity. The person most likely 
to get results is the one who has 
mastered the iit of paying attention 
—really paying attention. 

The reason is plain. Each of us 
haa. woven into the fabric of his 
being a yearning for attention. Ab- 
Knce of it is a mental pain few can 
endure. The tearful cnild tugging 


at his mother’s skirts, the rebellious 
teenager, the philandering husband, 
the nagging wife, the rioter in the 
streets—all to some extent are voic¬ 
ing the same despairing cry: Pay 
attentidn to met 

Recently a couple brought their 
shaggy-haired 14-year-old son to our 
out-patient clinic at the American 
Foundation of Religion and Psychi¬ 
atry.* A runaway, he had eventually 
come home, but things were no 
better. “We give him everything,’’ 
his mother said distractedly. “We 
don’t know what’s the matter with 
him.” 

Once our therapist had won the 
boy’s confidence, it did not take 

• Sec “Wlien ReUfkMi Joinc Hcndc with 
Ptychiatty/' AeadM'c Pigect, May 1967. 
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THE HEAUNG TOUCH OF ATTENTION 


long to find out what was wrong. 
“My parents don’t care about me. 
We never do anything together. 
My father never looks at me when 
I try to talk to him. My mother’s 
always nagging me about my hair, 
but she never listens.” 

We said to these parents, “You 
must legrn to pay attention to this 
child. To *pay’ means to part with 
something of value—in this case, 
time, and preoccupation with your 
own interests. When you fail to do 
this, you are rejecting your child.” 

Rejection hurts. Attention heals. 

* It is as simplj^ as that. 

What can the average person do 
to increase his skill in this sensitive 
and often neglected art.? I believe 
that there are four things: 

I. Learn to listen deeply. The art 
of paying attention involves stretch¬ 
ing out your mind and heart and 
focusing on the other person with 
all the intensity and awareness that 
you can command. 

1 remember a young couple who 
came to us for counselling because 
of a pattern that seemed to repeat it¬ 
self in their social life. They would 
meet another couple and strike up 
a friendship. At first all would go 
well. But as time went on, the wife 
would begin to lose enthusiasm, 
find fault, withdraw. The husband, 
feeling that his wife was being un¬ 
reasonable and unfriendly, would 
react widi hostility and anger. Their 
marriage was endangered. 

It was only when we urged the 
husband to pay deep attention to 


his wife, to stretch out his mind and 
imagination in listening to her, that 
he understood the real motivation 
for her behaviour. It was fear that 
he might find their friends more at¬ 
tractive than he found her. Once 
the husband was able to grasp this, 
the solution was obvious: more 
understanding, more demonstrative 
affection, more reassurance. But 
without deep listening such aware¬ 
ness would have been impossible. 

2. Teach your ego to hold its 
breath. All of us are self-centred 
much of the time. Each of us is an 
actor trying to impress an audience, 
to take the centre of the stage. But 
if you want to pay close attention 
to another human being, you must 
train your own attention-hungry 
ego to stop striving for the spotlight 
and let it fail on the other person. 

We have a name for people who 
fail consistently to do this; we call 
them bores. On the other hand, 
there are people whose self-efface¬ 
ment is almost heroic. Just the other 
day I read of a young man in a 
mental hospital whose depression 
was so deep that he had withdrawn 
from reality altogether. He never 
spoke. Therapy seemed no help. 
Nothing coula get through the bar¬ 
riers he had erected between hun-- 
self and the outside vt^^ld. 

Something about this young man 
touched and intrigued a chaplain 
who worked in the hoftpital as a 
part-time volunteer, and he deter-. 
mined to make contact. Day ufter 
day he kept trying. Sometimes; 
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would read aloud from books or 
newspapers. Sometimes he would 
ask the patient questions, or tell 
him stories. The response was 
always the same: silence. 

Months later, sitting with the 
young man in a seat facing the win¬ 
dow, the chaplain started discussing 
the scene outside: the summer sky, 
the leaves blowing in the wind, 
a squirrel running through the 
branches of a tree. All at once a 
halting, husky voice spoke in a 
hesitant whisper, “I . . . had a pet 
squirrel once.” At last the barriers 
had been breached—because one 
{>erson was able to make his own 
ego hold its breath long enough for 
a lost, tormented soul to feel the 
healing touch of attention. 

A well-balanced person is much 
more likely to have this capacity for 
self-effacement than an insecure 
one. This means that before you 
can learn to pay deep attention to 
another person, you must first pay 
attention to yourself, unravel your 
own emotional tangles. This, sure¬ 
ly, is what the Bible means by its 
commandment to “love thy neigh¬ 
bour as thyself.” It is saying that we 
can’t love our neighbour unless we 
are at peace with ourselves. Few of 
us can achieve total selflessness. But 
each of us can try, and the closer 
we come, the more we will be able 
to pay healing attention to those 
who need it, 

j. Praciise patitncc. Paying close 
atc^pn: ts not a matter of offering 
sn^p jiidgem^ts. Often it. requires 


Waiting, listening, standing by. a 
person until he works out his own 
salvation. 

Not long ago, at the Foundation, 
an artist came to us for help. He was 
intelligent and talented, but very 
lonely, very “closed in.” His paint¬ 
ings reflected this: small, precise, 
rigidly controlled. Our therapist 
worked with this man for several 
months, mostly listening as the 
painter described his unhappy life. 

Then one day the artist said, “It 
seems to me that the same pattern 
runs through my whole life, my 
painting, my relationships with 
people, everything. Tm afraid to 
open up, commit myself. I’m begin¬ 
ning to think that it’s because I felt 
so rejected as a child. My trouble is 
that I’m terrified of being rejected 
again.” 

The therapist had known this for 
some time. But it took weeks of pa¬ 
tient, sjgnpathctic attention before 
the truly helpful realization could 
come from within the man himself. 

Be concerned. There’s no use 
paying attention—or pretending to 
pay attention—to a person unless 
you honestly care about him, unless 
you are willing to share his pains 
and problems. We professional 
counsellors must maintain an air of 
detachment and impersonality. But 
we must also care, and the troubled 
perspn must sense that we care. 
Otherwise nothing can be accom¬ 
plished. 

Capacity to project coftcern lici 
at the hearf of all deep and lasting 
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THE HEALING TOUCH OF ATTENTION 


human relationships. And the 
marvellous thing about it is that 
once the unhappy person feels that 
somebody cares aTOut him, he is 
often able to begin caring more 
about others. Love liberates love : 
it’s as direct and miraculous as that. 

Attention can take as many forms 
as there, are human needs. It can 
even be enforcement of discipline 
where* discipline is lacking. Years 
ago when Anne Sullivan, Helen 
Keller’s teacher, first met her pupil, 
she found a six-year-old who was 
blind, deaf, and as uncontrollable 
as a wild aipmal. The child tyran¬ 
nized her family; if she did not get 
her own way, she would pinch, kick 
or bite. 

Anne Sullivan dealt with the 
problem in the only possible way. 


Every time the little girl^pinchcd 
her, she gave her a slap. Cruelty? 
No. Attention? Yes; attendee 
backed by affection, motivated by 
concern. Later, when Helen Kcllor 
wrote her memoirs, the slaps were 
forgotten as she recalled tnat day 
when she met her beloved teacher 
for the first time; 

“I felt approaching footsteps. I 
stretched out my hand, as I sup¬ 
posed, to my mother. Someone took 
it, and I was caught up and held 
close in the arms of her who had 
come to reveal all things to me, 
and, more than all things else, to 
love me.” 

The golden coin of attention*-^ 
learn to pay it graciously and glad¬ 
ly, and the dividends will come 
pouring back to you. 


Quick Return 

Sydney stockbrokers, riding high on the Australian mineral boom, tell 
of a client who phoned at the busiest time of day. “Can’t speak to you 
for long,” said the broker. “We’re in turmoil.” 

“Buy me a thousand,” said the client eagerly. -~Sun 4 ay TeUgraph, Sydney 


Bed-Ridden ^ 

A MAID employed at a motel was pushing a folding bed across a bosy 
street ior delivery to the motel’s annexe, mlf-way across, the bed came 
unfolded; the traffic lights changed and she panicked. When cars started 
comity towards her, she leaped on to the bed and stayed there whiles th(^ 
zoomra past on both sides. Finally, a motorcycle policeman . 

looktdt^kjfnadeaU-titenandcametoherrescue. — 











Disturbed by falling standards in university education; 
a concerned American observer gives... 


The Case for the 
Rebellious Stude 


By John Fischer 


HE REVOLTS which boiicd up 

I at scores of universities last 

JL year have a good deal more 
justification than one might gather 
from Press accounts. Some com¬ 
mentators have put the blame on a 
handful of romantic New Leftists, 
playing at revolution; or on clumsy, 
indecisive academic administrators; 
or on the malaise over Vietnam; or 
on the vague epidemic of student' 
unrest which seems to be sweeping 
the world. 

All these elements are in the caul¬ 
dron, certainly, but they are not the 
main ingredients. They could not 
produce such widespread discH'der 
unless a considerable number of 
ordinary, usually well-behaved un- 
dergraciuates felt a deep sense of 
grievance. And with good reason. 

Indeed, what is happening at 
untva'sities today is hot just a pass^ 
ing commotion which can be put 
down by firmer discipline. Neither 


is it a revolution. Instead, I believe^ 
it is the beginning of a couhiet* 
revolutton—hy arts undergraduate 
students in particular, against h 
quiet, almost unremarkea revolu^ 
tion which has changed the whole 
structure of university education 
within the last two decades. The 
main beneficiaries of that rev<^utictfl, 
were the faculty. The victims wcie 
the arts undergraduates. 

During the uproar at New York*s 
Columbia University—and else¬ 
where—the demonstrators were al¬ 
most never students of engineering,. 
medicine, law and the physical' 
sciences. The ones who barricaded 
ofBces and burned the professors* 
manuscripts were, ty{»cally, arts 
undergraduates. Th^ is no eo- , 
incidence. ; 1 

Some youngsters come to a nni* " 
versity with their life-plans 
laid out. Others (o^n the 
cst) come to university not yel 
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sure what to do with their lives. 
They want to make an appraisal of 
their own capacities, and of the 
dauntingly complex world beyond 
the college gates. They don’t want 
rofessional training—not yet, any- 
ow. They are after what used to be 
called a “liberal education,” and as 
recently as 20 years ago, they might 
have found it in most good univer¬ 
sities. Today their chances are close 
to zero. 

For, as Irving Kristol pointed out 
in Fortune last May, “In the over¬ 
whelming majority of universities, 
liberal education is extinct.” It was 
destroyed by the academic revolu¬ 
tion. Many professors and adminis¬ 
trators don’t yet seem to realize that 
it is gone. In their official oratory, at 
least, they implv that their institu¬ 
tions still proviae it in copious, life- 
enhancing draughts. 

The first-year student who is 
drawn to the university because he 
takes this rhetoric seriously quickly 
discovers that it simply is not true. 
Hence his accusations of hypocrisy, 
his disillusionment, and his impulse 
to throw bricks through classroom 
windows. He feels cheated. 

What killed liberal education? 
The best account is set forth by 
Christopher Jencks and David Ries- 
man in their recent book. The 
Academic Retfolutidn, 

The revolution that they describe 
originated, roughly, at the end of 
the Secemd World War, when 
the dti^Oand for additional univer¬ 
sity ..l^aces began to grow with , 

. A K* i 

$0 . 


explosive speed. The only people 
who could meet this demand— 
the university teachers—suddenly 
found themselves in a highly 
strategic position. As sole purveyors 
of a scarce and precious commodity 
they used this new-found power to 
enhance their own wealth, prestige 
and authority and seize a big share 
of power from university trustees 
and presidents. • 

With such leverage, the profes- 
soriat soon began to reshape the 
university to suit its own desires, 
rather than those of the students or 
their parents. For one thing, teach¬ 
ers t(^ay are doing less and less 
teaching. The routine problems of 
mass higher education have fallen 
by default to graduate students. 

Narrow Outlook. The typical 
professor couldn’t care less about the 
interests of undergraduates. The 
questions they ask—^What is the 
good life? ilThe nature of justice^ 
What arc the remedies for the evils 
of society?—he considers a bore and 
an embarrassment. Few professors 
today claim to have answers to such 
large questions; each pursues in¬ 
stead his own narrow speciality— 
econometrics, sav, or minor British 
poets of the eignteenth century. 

Thus, students who expect “a 
visible relationship between know¬ 
ledge and action, between questions 
asked in the classroom and their 
lives outside it,” get instead 
“pedantry and alienated erudition.” 

It seems to me these grievances 
, afe the underlying reason for the 
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$tudcnt rebeilioni. When unejer- 
graduatesdemaod^student power,’* 
they are really pleading for a partial 
reversal of the academic revolution 
which made liberal education ex¬ 
tinct. 

What do undergraduates mean by 
“student power”? Specifically, they 
want a voice in what is taught, so 
that at least some courses will be 
relevant to their lives and interests, 
rather than to the graduate schools 
and the research projects of the pro¬ 
fessors. They also want better teach¬ 
ing, and hope to get it by setting up 
some kind of procedure for rewara- 
tng good teachers and penalizing 
bad ones. 

Outmoded Code. Rebellious 
students have another set of com¬ 
plaints which are often the pretext 
for uprisings and even more fre¬ 
quently make headlines. They are 
ctmeerned with the housekeeping 
of the university: its rules about 
living quarters, food, women, 
drink, marijuana and the like. 
These rules date back to an earlier 
era when students were regarded as 
children who were entrusted to the 
university for their moral upbring¬ 
ing. To this end, parents insisted 
that the college serve as a relentless 
chaperon. Now the administration 
is ah'aid to repeal its housekeeping 
rules, lest parents and legislators 
(who hold the purse strings) suspect 

Nones in the Imperial Hotel, 
tq depart today for, 

4 ^ve tomorrow.” ’ % 


that Ac university l^cotne'i 
hotbed of sin. But it knbw^ it 
can’t enforce them, and uSuaHy 
makes only a perfunctory pretence 
of doing so. 

A sensible solution, as some of the 
more venturesome academic admin¬ 
istrators are beginning to resize, is, 
to hand over to the students a major 
share of this responsibility. When 
given the chance, student organiza¬ 
tions usually handle these matters 
pretty well. 

Of course, serious law violations, 
such as drug peddling, should be 
handled by police. And insurrec¬ 
tionary outrages, such is sacking 
college offices and burning maliu-; 
scripts, obviously have to be put 
down swiftly and decisively by 
whatever police action may be 
necessary. Outrages may, become a 
little less likely, however, if students 
are given a measure of control; it 
might alsdkbe the quickest way^to 
teach adult responsibility. 

Moreover, if the administj^ation 
and faculty could get rid of most of 
their present housekeeping func¬ 
tions, they should jhen have more 
time to work on their big problem: 
how to restructure Ae university to 
make it once more a centre of liberal 
education, rather than g mere train¬ 
ing ground for professional special¬ 
ists. Until they solve that one, they 
will have no peace. ■ . . 

Tokyo; ,“)FUght No,. ,a,Vkhedulcd. 
been postponed wil|. 






This compassionate conservation programme has 
found ingenious new ways of saving many seemingly 
doomed species of birds and animals 


From the Brink 
of Extinction 

By Jean George 



A RAINY wind was slamming cliff, the last Aleutian geese on 
mountainous seas against earth took off into the gale, leaving 
L the tiny island of Buldir, their goslings cheeping in the grass, 
most inaccessible of Alaska’s Aleu- Quickly, carefully, the scientists 
tian chain, as biologist Robert Jones caught i6 and, put them into carry- 
and five colleagues crept up towards ing cagy. Soon the birds were on 
the rim of a cliff. Their mission was their way to th? United Sutes. 
to capture goslings of the almost- That w»s in 1963. Today those 
extinct Aleutian Canada goose. 16 goslings have multiplied to 60 
Killed off by blue foxes first intro- Aleutian panada geese-—a major 
duced to the Aleutians by fur traders triumfdi for one of the most exciting 
in 1838, on^-akuidant gec^ programme# iii the history of con- 
wcrc on ^ ^endang^red spedcs” serfa^h, the U.S. Government’s 
list of Amefic^^ wildlife. How hewBft<W^fid Wddlifcflescarch 
Jones and his^asdsl^ts wd^ f^fograiilme. For die first time, the 

to save them fibm ijic the ti c^^lccting uhd^ one 

passenger pigeon, the Merriam elh, .. /omeverything known in the hie^ 
the heath non and ot^ species specialize fidd of failing and re- 
'^wjychhayebec(^.di]i^ci leasing wildcrcatorcs* 

iurn of the century.. The pen-raised Aleutian geese» for 

' As the men gained thc.fim the example, have all the cl^acteristics 

-. MMtAi wgtmm' 



and propensities of wild birds; and 
next spring, the first 24 geese will 
be released on Aleutian islands 
where the blue-fox population is 
now controlled. 

Will they increase and prosper? 
The Programme staff has nigh ex¬ 
pectations, based on similar recent 
experiments including one to save 
the nenc goose, the state bird of 
Hawaii. Every year between i960 
and 1965, small Hocks of captive 
raised nenc were loosed on the 
Hanks of Hawaii's Mauna Loa. By 
the end of that period, the flock 
numbered 270,.^and is still in¬ 
creasing. 

The End^gercd Wildlife Re- 
scanclfPro^imttne 0^ came 
into beidg m ahtuu of 19^, 
a^. tte itittult of jwa tjl study and 

^ government 


biologists. There are 206 endan¬ 
gered bird and mammal species in 
North America, and long ago the . 
need for a central location devoted,, 
to their preservation became evident 
to Ray Erickson, who directs the ; 
programme. 

Today, at the Patuxent Wild'^ 
life Rcseafch Centre near Laurel, ' 
Maryland, 15 miles frcMii Wash¬ 
ington, whooping cranes ,w^lk 
grassy enclosures jnuch like their, 4 
native habitat, Aleutian gee$e 
lonely ponds, and Andean conde^s ^ 
stand hump-Ucked in diffdike ^ 

ters built to simul^-theiiri^:;ldgh:^" 
mountain eyries. ; ^ 

The staff, in addition to biologis^. 
Erickson, his assistant, .Gkn 
and a group of experienccd'animd " 
handlers, is made up of etologists, a ^ 
veterinarian, a physiolQgist*and .. 
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animal nutritionist. Ail are psychol¬ 
ogists who constantly seek to dis¬ 
cover the effects, of grasses, winds, 
space and parent images on the 
psyches of wild animals. Under¬ 
standing the environmental ele¬ 
ments that keep their charges wild 
in captivity has become the special 
ingredient in this most recent and 
intelligent effort to save vanishing 
species. 

Pioneer Venture. The Pro- 
ramme may also be said to have 
ad its roots in an attempt made 
by Stoklcy Ligon, naturalist and 
author, to save the masked bobwhite 
quail. One previous attempt to sal¬ 
vage the species by raising birds in 
cages had failed. Then, in 1930, 
after a 13-year hunt over hundreds 
of miles of desert in America’s 
South-west and Mexico, Ligon fin¬ 
ally managed to trap 25 masked 
quail from what he believed to be 
the last group on earth. 

During his long search, he had 
learned every grass, cactus, bush and 
tree in the birds’ native environ¬ 
ment; and, convinced that they 
needed not only food and water but 
the familiar environment of the 
desert to thrive, Ligon enclosed 
them, along with desert grasses, in 
game-farm ar^as rather than in 
barren cages. His calves began to 
reproduce their kinef. 

After initial success, the project 
ran; into difficulties—partly because 
a of sufficient funtb to look 
quail properly.. As a opnse- 
qqpn^, it, Was terminated, hjt f 

: 


portion of the surviving stock was 
turned over to James and Seymour 
Levy of Tucson, Ariztma. 

Later, in 19^, at the request 
of Senator Karl Mundt of South 
Dakota, the brothers shipped back 
four adult pairs of quail from 
Tucson to Patuxent, where ^ey 
bred successfully. 

Of the initial brood of five chicks, 
two drowned in a shallow dish of 
water. Then the reniaining three 
suddenly refused to cat. Research of 
animal behaviourists such as Kon¬ 
rad Lorenz and Nikolaas Tinber¬ 
gen had shown that “numbers” are 
a stimulation to many creatures. 
Therefore, since masked bobwhites 
live in coveys, the three chicks were 
put in with other young quail. Im¬ 
mediately they began to perk up 
and feed. 

Finally, Patuxent is reserving a 
promising habitat for masked bob- 
white in%the desert of Arizona’s 
Altar Valley, the former territory of 
the birds in the United States; and 
next year the 1969 hatch of the Pa¬ 
tuxent quail may be turned loose 
there. 

Saving the masked bobwhites was 
a pioneering enterprise, but it was 
the plight of the fast-^appearing 
whooping crane that was directly 
responsiUe for bringing the En¬ 
dangered Wildlife Research Pro¬ 
gramme into existence. In the 
mid-1950s, opinion amKmg conserva¬ 
tionists was sharply divided between 
those who belicveti that propagation 
in captivity was ne^ssary in t^der 
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How many more tomorrows are you Don’t you wait. One phone caU to a ' 
going to wait for the trip you've been Pan Am Travel Agent, or Pan AimciS^ \ 
putting off? And off. And off. rect, wllldoitall, , i 

Give yourself no more tomorrows. Don’t put It off a 
Put yourself on p Pan Am* Jet today, minute longer. We can 
Heading for places you’ve been dream- have yo.ur head in 
'ng about for years. Too many years, the clouds the day alter 

Think. New York, London, Paris or you make up your 
P'O. Or even places you can’t pro- mind. Like maybe , 

bounce. The/re all there. Wilting. tomorrow. 

FhiiAmiiMjBsstliegoiiiggreat 9^ 
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to save the bird from extinction and 
others who felt that the species 
would survive by itself with greater 
protection in its own habitat. 

For years Erickson had agreed 
with both, in principle, but he be¬ 
lieved that careful experiments with 
one or more closely related types of 
crane might develop safe techniques 
of egg collecting, hatching, rearing 
and* breeding of the whooping 
cranes themselves. In this way, a 
well-staffed research facility could 
obtain information necessary for a 
successful effort, while the magni¬ 
ficent, five-f»ot-tall birds, with their 
red and black cap and voices like 
locomotive whistles, would not be 
exposed to the risks of preliminary 
experiments. As Erickson says, 
“Any mistake with an endangered 
species could be fatal; it could wipe 
out the line.” 

Survival Scheme. Therefore, 
before bringing in the rare individ¬ 
uals of a vanishing species, Erickson 
recommended collecting for study a 
number of specimens from a closely 
related but more common “guinea- 
pig” species—sandhill cranes. 

This plan won the approval of his 
professional colleagues and, in 1965, 
Senator Mundt, long a champion of 
the whoopers, obtained a R25o,ooo 
appropriation from the U.S. Con¬ 
gress to expand efforts in regard to 
endangered AtnericaA wildlife spe¬ 
cies. 

By the time the appropriation was 
granted) howjcver, ^kk^n and his 
colleagues ^ere well into a study of 


captive sandhills. They were 
liar with one theory about breediri^, 
cranes in pens—that, upon emerg¬ 
ing from the egg, a craneling con¬ 
siders Itself to be whatever kind of 
animal it sees in its first few hours of 
life (a psychological process known, 
as “imprinting”). The sandhills, 
popping out of their mechanically 
• incubated eggs, first saw men. 
Thereafter they might have thought 
of themselves as people and refused 
to mate with other sandhills. 

Because of this possibility, the 
Programme scientists made careful 
preparations. In April 1967, the first 
wild-whooper eggs were flown from* 
the great bird’s Canadian nesting 
grounds to Patuxent. Of the sut 
four-inch-long, brownish-buff eggs 
collected, five survived the ffi^t. 
Hatched out, they were carried Irotn 
the Patuxent incubator to the rejtr- 
ing pens by formless ghosts—men 
shrouded in white. In the pens the 
young birds were introduced to 
wooden cut-outs of their parents. 
These bdwed and nodded to themi ‘ 
manipulated by strings,, aftd 
cranelings stared at me puppets, 
cheeping softly. 

This crisis over, the long-legged 
cranclings immediately caiAe up 
with another, Whoopers raise twd,. 
young at a time, ahd it had been 
noted that each parent in the wild 
takes a hatchling and rai^s it ap^ ’’ 
from the other;,/if they aren't 
rated, the young may" kill 
other, " ; 
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prdjlem-^-oiily one egg was taken 
from each whooper nest. This did 
not seem to impair the survival 
rate among the young wild cranes 
because the 39 older birds returned 
to their Texas wintering grounds in 
the autumn with nine young, as 
compared to five the year before. 

Another ten eggs were brought 
back to Patuxent in the spring of 
1968, and there are at present 11 sur¬ 
viving pen-raised whooping cralies 
there. 

The Programme effort to save 
dwindling birds and animals is two¬ 
fold. First, an attempt is made to 
save the species in the field by im¬ 
proving its habitat or environment. 
Sometimes it is simply a matter of 
protection. When, for instance, the 
territory of the diminutive, two-foot- 
high Key deer was declared a no¬ 
hunting refuge in 1949, the herd 
grew from 30 to the present 400. 

Sometimes a change of habitat is 
required. One of the most successful 
re-introduction programmes has 
been that of the trumpeter swan. 
Offspring of the last 30 pairs in 


Yellowstone National Park have, in 
the past 34 years, been transplanted 
to Oregon, Wyoming, Nevada and 
South Dakota, and are successfully 
reproducing. 

Pen-raising at Patuxent is a last 
resort; it is done only if a species 
cannot be saved in the wild. Thus, 
while I watched the “guinea-pigs” 
for the last 40 California condors— 
huge, much more common Andean 
condors—a Programme biologist 
was out in Los Padres National 
Forfist studying the California con¬ 
dor in the hope that it could be 
saved on its home grounds. But so 
precarious is the existence of this 
bird that propagation know-how is 
being accumulated for use if it 
proves necessary. 

Legislation for the protection of 
wild creatures often evokes the ques¬ 
tion: with all the problems this 
world faces, who cares about some 
birds singing in a tree ? The answer 
is millions of people who look with 
concern as species after species, each 
a part of the miracle of life on earth, 
is threatened with extinction. 


Points of View 

At Mlu. de Lespinasse's salon, where the witty regularly gathered in 
die eighteenth century, a guest offered this riddle; “What is the difference 
between a woman and a mirrorP” 

No one found the answer. “The mirror,” he explained, “reffects with¬ 
out tsdking, while a woman tidks without reffecting.” 

Annoyed a woman i:ctorted, “Do you know the difference, sir, between 
a'ndrrhf and a man? The mirror ianolishcd f’* — 
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Good 
Clean Fun 
in Finland 

By Red Smith 

Boiled, beaten and baked 
to a turn, a numbed 
participant describes the 
j’oys of the sauna 



T he sauna* is a Finnish bath, 
and a great deal more It is a 
sacred rite, a form of human 
sacrifice in which the victim is 
boiled like a missionary, then baked, 
then beaten with sticks until he flees 
into the icy sea, then lathered and 
honed and kneaded and pummelled 
by the high priestess of this purga¬ 
torial pit. 

Nothing relaxes a Finn like this 
ritual of fire worship, water worship 
and soap worship. It is an anaent 
folk custom dating from forgotten 
times, and it explains why Finland 
produces so many great marathon 
runners. Anybody who can survive 
a sauna can ru|i 42 kilometres bare¬ 
foot over broken beer bottles. 

“A foreigner,'* ^ays a pamphlet 
on the subject, ‘ Vho leaves Finland 

* rhyiaei wllJi 


without the intimate acquaintance 
of a sauna cannot boast vof having 
come to grips with the Finnish mem 
tality. Through it the creature of 
civilization is enabled to get in touch 
with the primal forces of nature*— 
earth, fire and water.” 

Curious about primal forces, three - 
foreigners accompanied Kai Kns* 
kiraics, their Finnish host, to a 
sauna on the outskirts of Helsinki 
There we stripped and bowed 
cordially to the Lady of the Bath, 
an old girl wearing spectacles and 
a long rubber apron, busy Soapng 
and scrubbing the tract ^ masqplmc 
meat on her pine-board table. 

Then wc entered the smoke room, 
a murky, low-ceihnged cubicle rec* 
ognizable by anybody who ever retuf 
Dante. Several other lost soids ah 
tired in sweat sat on benched, faces 


noK **vi*«t or woitr,' ^ ^ UW 

lojt; 
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buried in their hands. The room 
was heated—an understatement, as 
ever was—by a sort of Dutch oven 
in which cobblestones are cooked 
over a fire of birch logs. A thermo¬ 
meter registered only 55 degrees 
centigrade, and Kai, giving a 
snort of disapproval, scooped water 
on to the hot stones to get up a head 
of steam. 

The smoke room is the sii^ple, 
ancient type of sauna, part of the 
humblest Finnish home. There are 
900,000 of them in Finland, one for 
every six people. “The air gives off 
a slight but exhilarating aroma of 
smoke,” says the pamphlet. “The 
effect of the open fireplace feels 
strong to sensitive people.” 

Three sensitive people stood it as 
long as any smoked ham could have 
done. Then we oozed out of the cell 
like melted tallow, and Kai led the 
way to another room, providing 
heat without the smoke. There the 
thermometer outraged him. It regis¬ 
tered only 80 degrees, not even 
warm enough to l^il an egg. The 
sauna proprietor agreed that this 
was ridiculous. 

“This is no sauna,” he said, and 
did something with the fireplace. In 
two or three minutes the thcr- 
mtxneter raced up to 104 degrees. 
Missionaries are fricasseed at 100. 

Bundles of leafy birch branches 
were provided so that the bathers 
could neat themselves. Kai splashed 
watier around to cod the wooden 
and benches, but it evaporated 
ii)n^tly^ Even with the insulatidl 


of a folded, Turkish towel, the 
seats were like hot plates. 

Relaxing Finnish-style, everybody 
sat rocking from cheek to cheek to 
avoid being fried outright. At the 
same time, they laid about with the 
birch, flogging themselves like fla¬ 
gellants. After that came a refresh¬ 
ing dip in the sea outside. 

The Gulf of Finland is colder 
than an Eskimo spinster, Afl feel¬ 
ing, however, had been left behind 
in the stewpot. The instant a fellow 
hit the water he turned numb; he 
suffered no more than a corpse. 

Cleanliness was next on the 
schedule, and the Lady of the Bath 
provided it. She starts with a sham¬ 
poo, then works on the subject in 
sections—just as one eats a lobster, 
cleaning up one claw, laying it 
aside, and picking up another. Her 
powerful fingers probe deep, finding 
muscles the doctors have never 
charted, she is skilful, efficient and 
thorough. She scrapes the hull with 
a rough wet towel. The combination 
of massage and scouring process is 
genuinely relaxing, easing muscles, 
untying knotted nerves. 

That’s all there is to a sauna, ex¬ 
cept for one technicality: as soon as 
you’ve finished, you do it all over 
again—the heat and the swim. In 
the winter, when the sea drops two 
degrees in temperature and free:^^ 
over, you can’t swim. You go out¬ 
doors and roll in the snow instead. 

When it’s all over, you get a 
dif^oma testifying that you are alive 
and clean. This is partly true. 













Pride of Paris—a adyyear-old locust tree 


of Paris 

Guarded with proprietary 
zeal by lier citizens, they 
are the city's crownings 
glory from early 
spring till late autumn 


By W. L. White 


I N Paris, where an aura of his¬ 
tory cloaks almost every corner, 
it is somewhat surprising that 
the oldest living thing in the city’s 
streets and squares is virtually un¬ 
known. This obscure patriarch can 
be found next to the church of 
Saint-Julien-le-Pauvre, on the left 
bank not far from Notre-Dame. It 
is a 285-year-old locust tree. Dig¬ 
nified but fragile, it may well have 
been a sapling wiien Louis XIV was 
planting treei along his newly- 
created boulevards. Since then it has 
remained, a mute witness to the 
turbulent life of the capital. 

When Bonaparte crowned him^ 
self !: £mperor of France in Notre- 
w tree was already niote 
a antary old. After Waterioo, 


Tsar Alexander’s Cossacks may 
have bivouacked in its shade. And 
surely its flat leaves trembled when, 
in 194Q, Paris resounded with the 
hecl-clicKs of Hitler’s soldiers on 
their way to the Champs-Elysecs. 
Four years later, its broad crown 
stirred to the deep clangour of bells 
as a tall, slim French general knelt 
at the high altar of Notre-Dame. 

It cannot bC long now before the 
old tree itself sinks into ther dust of 
the past. But life flutters in it yet. 
By some miracle those gnarled 
branches burst into bud, and even 
flower each spring. 

Indeed, it gets better care today 
than Louis jQV got 01^ his golden 
deathbed. Ita p^t core,, hollow 
with age, to with 






Horse chestnuts in bloom aUmg the Cours^la-Reine 


medicated cement, changed every get them, the nursery must plant 
few years to refresh the medicines, each year 9,000 saplings of 35 
In a dry summer, gardeners bathe kinds. 

its feet in water before its leaves Variety not only avoids monot- 
can droop. ony, but reduces the possibility ojf 

You might think such lavish care pestilence denuding all the trees of 
a reflection of the city’s poverty in Paris at one time and ensures noiOJSi 
tree-decked parks—only ten square greenery for the city-dwellers—^froins 
feet per inhabitant, as compared to early spring until late autumn. Iftse 
90 in London, 250 in Vienna, 500 in most common variety is the plane 
Washington. But these statistics are tree, followed by the horse chest-' 
deceptive. For Paris scorns to herd nut and the elm, sophor^ lintfeib 
all her trees into one place. Instead locust, maple, ash ana hickory. 
she strews them generously along of the trees arc native to Paris* ; . 
her streets and boulevards. Occasionally an exbfic type difr 

A special department, part of the plays unexpected properties. 15 !^ 
Voiric jparisienne, looks after the so-called ‘Uree of heaven,” 
trees. A vast nursery on the banks erf originally imported from Chi^^h^ 
the Seine near Ach^res supplies the cause it is decorative and paitictt^ 
4,00Q‘ tre^s needed aimtially to fc-^ larly sturdy. But now it also sh6lt«« 
place imaged or d^ To a colony of large and beautiihxj 
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Japanese night moths, whose soft 
tebwn wihgi are striped with vivid 
lilac. ' 

These insects were brought to 
France a century ago to replace the 
dyiftg silkworms of the once- 
BoUrishing silk industry. The moths 
instinctively found their way to the 
only trees in the city like those from 
their native land, and to this day 
their descendants amaze and de¬ 
light Parisians. 

A tree must be at least six years 
old before it can be moved from the 
Achcres nursery into Paris; also, 
only trees of uniform shape and size 
are acceptable, so the plantation has 
about 50,000 under cultivation. A 
few die from bruises inflicted by 
mechanical cultivators; others are 


reje<;ted because they are dwarfed or 
crooked. Still more die during the 


three transplantings necessary to 
grow a strong root-crown. By the 
time a tree is ready to be trans¬ 


ported to a Paris boulevard, its root 
system has been reduced to a com¬ 
pact ball and all branches below a 
height of about nine feet have been 
trimmed so that they will not knock 
o(f the hats of pedestrians. 

The tree coming to the city needs 
its own supply of earth. Why not 
the soil of Paris ? Because Paris Aar 


no soil. Take for example the rue 
Saint^Jacques, originally a Roman 
road leading from the provincial 
capital of Orl<^ns to the island of 
the Parisii on the Seine. That old 
tt^eston^ road; rutted by the 
of Roman chariots; lies 


-eight feet below the present rue* 
Saint-Jacques—buried under layers 
of rubble left by other civilizations. 
Not even a radish would grow in 
this desert of crumbled stpne and 
pulverized history. So, for each 
sapling, two cartloads of fragrant 
loam must be fetched from outside 
Paris. 

The hole has to be filled with 
earth several months before the tree 
is planted in order to allow the soil 
to settle naturally. If it is pressed 
down it loses some of its oxygen, 
and if it is not allowed to settle it 
does not provide a firm enough base' 
for the tree. Parisians sometirrtes 
find this waiting juried intolerable. 
The Voirie Parisienne regularly re¬ 
ceives indignant complaints about 
trees that have been removed ami 
not replaced. 

Skilled Task. Time has taught 
the Voirie when to plant which tree. 
A saphlSg is usually transplanted 
in early winter, so that it has time 
to settle in its new position be¬ 
fore spring makes its sap rise. The 
pavement must be at least 13 feet 
wide, so that branches will not 
push through windows. Cherry, 
plum and apple trees are banned 
for, however lovely their blossoms, 
the Voirie fears that children vvill 
tear them to shreds for their-fruit. 

For a while the chestnut caused 
many headaches. Lovely in the 
spring, yes. But a chestnut, drop¬ 
ping froin 50 feet'above, can pick up 
enough speed to dent a cair/It can 
also find its .way under the feet of 
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Future splendour: newly-transplanted saplings in front of the Grand Palais 


unsuspecting pedestrians, causing 
sudden falls and sprained ankles. 
The Voirie solved the problem ad¬ 
mirably by developing a variety of 
chestnut that produces double 
' flowers but no nuts. 

To examine, trim and remove its 


trees, the Voirie recruits sturdy 
young woodsmen, mostly from the 
forest regions of the Morvan and 
Brittany. They must pass a stiff 
practical and oral test before being 
hired, and have other qualities as 


well. 


“A good woodcutter,” declares 
the newest textbook on city tree- 
planting, “must not be too old. 
He must have a supple body, stire 
judgement, an experienced eye, a lol 


of good will, and be exempt from 
vertigo. He must also be of perfect 
sobriety :^a woodcutter who drinks 
is a danger to the public.” The Voi- 
rie boasts some veterans who have 
devoted 30 years of their lives to 
looking after the trees of Paris. 

Despite the unnatural conditions 
in which the trees grow, their 
average life span ranges from 50 
years for limes to 90 years for elms, 
and the mortality rate is only about 
1*7 percent. At least twice a year the 
chief woodcutters inspect each tree 
for signs of decay. If a tree is in 
serious danger of toppling over, 
they cut it down. 

tn‘ a crowded city, ihi$ is a com- 
plicated business. The has to 
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THE TREES OF PARIS 


be dismantled branch by branch 
and each piece lowered carefully by 
rope. Then the trunk is gradually 
cut down to a six-foot stump, which 
is then hauled out of the ground 
by machine. 

What makes the job even more 
difficult are the angry Parisians who 
suspect that their precious tree is 
being hacked down on the whim of 
some •ignorant official. The patient 
woodcutters are showered with cries 
of “murderers” and “butchers” by 
well-meaning people who are ob¬ 
livious to the fact that the work is 
being done for their own safety. 

Angry Citizens. When a large, 
healthy-looking tree on the Boule- 
•vard Beaumarchais was being cut 
down, the district supervisor of the 
Voirie received a spate of furious 
phone calls. It was only when the 
tree was down that the protesters 
fell silent. 

The core poured out as a pile 
of dust, leaving the 15-inch trunk a 
rim barely an inch thick. “No one 
ever rang to apologize,” says the 
supervisor, and adds philosophical¬ 
ly, “but, after all, that’s what I’m 
paid for.” 

Paris owes her first street trees to 
a foreign queen, Marie de Mcdicis, 
wife of Henry IV, who in i6i6 
ordered four rows of elms to be 
planted along the banks of the Seine 
on what became known as the 
Cours-Ia-Reine, where aristocrats 
went for a morning canter. But the 
repi origin of the tree-lined boule¬ 
vard comes from the fact that Paris 


outgrows its walls every few 
centuries. 

It was Louis XIV who in x 6 yQ 
had the idea of knocking down the 
walls which his predecessor, Charles 
V, had begun to build late in the 
fourteenth century, and converting 
their site into a tree-bordered 
thoroughfare nearly 40 yards wide. 
This width was possible only be¬ 
cause of the thickness of the old 
bulwarks—hence the new name 
“boulevards.” 

But the glory of the Paris boule¬ 
vards was vastly extended under 
Napoleon III by his city planner, 
Baron Georges Haussmann. His 
wide, straight, asphalt-paved ave¬ 
nues bordered with cool green trees 
aroused admiration and envy the 
world over. 

A book published in London in 

1869 declared: “Paris exhibits the 
noblest and most praiseworthy at¬ 
tempts yet seen to render an origin¬ 
ally close and dirty city healthy and 
pleasant for man.” 

Today the Voirie Parisienne faces 
a new challenge. The last walls of 
Paris—those begun in 1840, which 
girded the city during the war$ of 

1870 and 1914—have now dii^p- 

peared, and the boulevards bmlt 
the military zone that surround^ 
them are to be adorned .with . 

trees. , J''I 

In its task, the Voirie has a 
midable adversary. For in modern 
Paris the great enemy of the tree ik : 
the car. Along streets which hav^ 
multiple lanes of trees, the spaces 

trs 
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THE TREES OF PARIS 


between, once planted with grass, 
have now been invaded for parking, 
which means that trees are often 
wounded by clumsy drivers. Such 
lacerations sometimes prove fatal: a 
ring of consecutive injuries round a 
trunk cuts off the flow of sap and 
kills the tree. And more than 50 
times a year cars out of control slam 
headlong into trees, inflicting dam¬ 
age that the drivers must make 
good. Even if the trees are not hit 
directly, the constant parking forces 
down the soil around them if it is 
unprotected by pavement or grills, 
squeezing out life-giving oxygen. 


The average Parisian, however, 
still feels that the tree in front of his 
house belongs to him. One result is 
that sometimes in summer officials 
of the Voirie Parisienne get angry 
phone calls: “Monsieur, you know 
it’s a hot day—and you should know 
without being told that the leaves of 
the tree in front of my house are 
drooping. Why has no one come to 
water my tree?” 

The Voirie welcomes these calls. 
For so long as the people of Paris 
arc prepared to fight angrily for 
their trees, the crowning glory of 
Paris will remain. 


Fe<i Up 

A MAN telephoned his wife to warn her he was bringing the boss home 
to dinner. At 8 p.m. he arrived, alone. “Well?” asked his wife, all dressed 
up, “what about your boss?” 

“I’m sorry —I lied,” the husband explained, “but for once I felt like 
having a good dinner.” —j: S, 


Policy Matters 

An executive with a boat, a big house, lots of insurance and three 
children at university put it this way: “For my family to go on living in 
the way they are living now, I can’t just die. I’ve got to die accidentally,” 

—Neil Morgao ^ 

My weakness is insurance policies, and fitting them all into the family 
budget is quite a problem. A few months ago, I told my wife about die 
agent’s latest idea for increasing our insurance, and she blew her top. I 
hastened to explain that the policies were designed to take care of her and ,, 
the children in case I died. “Yes, I know,” she sighed. “But yrhat will we 
do if ytMl live?” *-L««ard Deim 
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Now you can see the fruits of their painstaking researches in this big, new, 
handsomely printed, sturdily bound, hilarious, side-splitting, rib-tickling, 
uproarious, witty (and even quite funny) volume; • 
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TREAT YOURSELF TO 
THIS OUTSTANDING 
ANTHOLOGY OF WIT 
AND HUMOUR—AT A 

SAVING or 2<i - 
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Uif'K If 701 - . 

rof: IT PROMPTLY! 

For every funny story, shaft of wit 
or "quotable quote" published in 
any monthly issue of Reader s 
Digest, hundreds are rejected. 
Only the best appear in the maga¬ 
zine, and the talent of Digest 
Editors for picking the best is 
universally recognized: Digest 
humour is the most noted and 
quoted in newspapers and maga¬ 
zines, and on radio and television, 
all over the world. 

Now, from the beat of the best 
humour published In tTie Digest 
during the past 42 yeart^from 















an«cflotm and humorous artietasT- 
tha vary funniaat, tha moat talUnig 
•and tha most tallabla hava baan 
coilactad for you In this Qlant vol- 
uma. FUN fr LAUGHTER is a whola 
library of laughtar that has no 
rival on any markat. To. think of 
missing it is certainly no laughing 
matter! 

fi Giggle of lumorists 

The humour in this volume is not only the 
l)est that has appeared in the Digest, but 
also includes the best to have come from 
the world’s greatest humorists: the rapid- 
fire wisecracking of Bob Hope, the warm 
rcparteeofJimmy(“Schnozzlc’*) Durante, 
the ribbing qf Robert Benchley, the zany 
clowning-of Grouchb Xfarjc, the spicy wh 
of Ogden Nash, the wicked epigrams of 
Oscar Wilde dpd G. B. Shaw. 


If you ever have to face an audience—in 
clubroom, classroom, in public or at 
parties—this volume is a godsend. It will 
provide you with just the right story for 
every occasion—anecdotes that will help 
you to make your point, tales that will set 
off explosions of laughter. And finding the 
right story is easy: FUN &. laughter is 
carefully indexed—it is a genuine 
encyclopedia of humour! 



FUN & LAUGHTF.R holds SO Ri^nv stoncs 
and jokes that it will keep you in laughter 
for years to come. Here are ttilea to share 
with friends,^with business eoit<^ues; 
stories to liven Up a party, to mend a 
quarrel t>r. to spice a conversation; puns 
and punch-lines to suit every audience 
and sttuation.fiere is a voluhle that makes 
the happiest'of gifts—etth^f to give or to 
rceeivdt^ , 


laopIeT tttlSItSiV 

UiHpliter it always in fa^Nohi^ imt a good MeoMMit k 
popular avaiywhaia, Whathsr yjpaF.aM a buainallainiHi or 
a atudiWtt. a houaawifaor a earailr.fiilf.tvour popolaitty 
wilt soar whan you briehisn eonvataatitint with a story 
fropi FUN ft kAUGHTER.. 

AM ehopsihgah apt ona iif|wver e^kObianu|h{»votimia 
fitkb. laughtar In avwythiM ■M #afybcrtiti';^a yca^ 
aM tha old, country k>iK «nd/jmy aiiotta^ taxaMtt, 
poljtieisns, tha govP^nthmV doctors fMvnatfah^, 
families, bachelors,. ad pO th M. sportm^at #i«s and 
actors, akecutivea aM. aacretarlea^ |iW«fc||i»n sMf 
aarvicaWomen—and aft tbs'' fnd^MHiafbfe m vniU- 
ibaaning piilars of society—ride on its .roi^about of 
mifthi Bead FUN h LAUGHTER and your ekrtpany wilt 
naVSr be dull. > 

Phna fat the PItamlly 

FUN Er LAUGHTER wlllbeertiovad by every member of 
your family, and for a very long time to come. Its humour 
IS timeless in its appeal. This is a volume that is ideal to 
reed during a short break, and that »s worth keeping as a 
permanent reference to humour of every typt--ond as 
a source of stories for every occasion. Long, long laughy 
come from more than 80 full-length eitictiw written by 
Damon Runyon. Stephen Leacock, Pierre Oantooe, 
Robert Benchley, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Art BuohWSM, 
Corey Fmd and other great humorists. 


LAUGH ALOUH*^ 

OR MONET REFUNOEO! 


You nead this volume to brighten your Iffa aiirf tha. 
Ihree of othera. To make euro of your dopy^ sfivtply 
complete the reedy-addreeead PrMiaga PfldO '^ 
Order Card that you will find in thtemagazlna, ahit- 
post the Card today- It will bring you FUN N 
LAUGHTER at a spaciai discount of 20% off tha 


publiahad prica of Rs.52.50—rt /a yours for opA^ 
R$.42.00 (plus Ra.3.00 to cover packing app. 
postaga) I 

FUN b LAUGHTER will ba sont to you by 
This moans that you will naad to pay tho Fast:. 
Offfea bafora you can taka dallvary* If notantiridY 
aatisfiad with It, raturn it lit tha carton pro«Mbd 
within tan days, and your monay will bar aftin da d .' 


when you 
order* a copy 
of FUN ^ 
LAUGHTER 
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If you are a 
pace setter m style — 
come to us— 
you ve met your match 
in the Laibhai Group 
We also think ahead like you 
rt was this initiative that 
made us Introduce many of the 
latest techniques in textiles 
Burstmo with K^aas we are always changing 
'bng ourselves to newer 
modei You speirthe mood- 
we’ll catch on to it 
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The emotional scars of breast-cancer surgery 

fade quickly when love, honesty and simple reassurance 

tell the patient she is 


Still a Woman 


By Walter Ross 


O NE lovely May morning in 
1967, Mrs. Jacqueline Reiler, 
age 38, put her hand on her 
left breast and felt a small lump. 
“This is it! ” she thought, and burst 
into tears. 

When she told her husband that 
night, she said, “Let's go to a law¬ 
yer and get a divorce. If it’s what I 
think, and 1 can’t be a whole 
woman, 1 don’t want to be your 
wife.” 

John Reiler looked at his dark¬ 
haired wife solemnly. “I couldn’t 
get that lucky,” he said, a deadpan 
expression on his face. The tension 
broke. They laughed. And the next 
day Mrs. Reiler* went to see her 
doctor instead of her lawyer. 

Every woman who finas a breast 
lump is suddenly gripped by terror. 
Her first thought is of cancer, and 
of death. She thinks of leaving her 


JMWK k iiot. See 


Sijo. ’'fv* Cancer, 
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children without a mother, her hus¬ 
band without a wife. Coupled with 
this terror is the fear of loss of 
attractiveness. To many a woman, 
breasts are the very essence of 
femininity. To lose a breast means 
not only to be disfigured, she thinks, 
but to be unsexed. “If I live,** 
a woman asks herself, “will any¬ 
body want me ? Will I be a 
woman.?” 

Fortunately, these fears are hrge*. 
ly irrational. For one thing, only 
about one breast lump in ten turns 
out to be cancer. And even if the 
lump is cancer, if it has not spread, 
or metastasi;z:ed as the process is 
called, the survival rate is over jSb 
per cent, five years later. 

As it turned out, hjhrs. R^^ler*f 
lump was malignant, and her sui^ 
geon decided on the operadon 
physicians believe givies the 
chance of a cure:^ a radical 
tomy. This means temoiaj of ^ 
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aflected breast, together with the 
lymph nodes surrounding it and 
some muscle tissue. 

But before and after a mastectO' 
my, a ^ood part of a woman*s well¬ 
being IS not only in the surgeon’s 
hands, but in his heart, his words, 
even his tone of voice. Most sur¬ 
geons are vitally aware of this, of 
course. 

Listen to Dr. George Rose- 
mond, chief of surgery at Tenn^lc 
University Hospital in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: “When a woman 
telephones about a breast lump, I 
know how anxious she is; so 1 try 
to see her immediately. And I tell 
her the truth.” 

Like many surgeons, he prefers 
to see both husband and wife 
before the operation. “If the hus¬ 
band comes along, it shows he’s 
really involved and will support her 
later when things get more difficult. 
And it gives us a chance to answer 
his questions—and doubts.” 

Often a doctor can tell simply 
by examination that a lump is not 
malignant. If he is uncertain, he 
will ask for a biopsy—a tissue 
sample from the suspicious lump 
that is examined for cancer under 
a microscope by a pathologist. 
It is the point pf no return: Should 
the biopsy show malignancy, the 
operation will proceed while she is 
still under the anaesthetic. 

Before the operation, many 
wi»nen develop anxiety symptoms 
omnia, r^id pulse» hmt^hea, 
ttmares. These feelings ate paxt 


of a woman’s psychological defenc 
mechanism, an attempt to cope witi] 
and survive three sudden and te^ 
rible threats: cancer, surgery, aij 
the shattering of her idea of 
and what she is. 

Shock Barrier. So it is natural 
—although everything has been cji 
plained to her—that a woman will^ 
often refuse to recognize what has 
happened when she comes out of 
the anaesthetic. The position of her 
arm, the pressure bandage around 
her chest, the fact that she is getting 
intravenous fluids—all are clues that 
she has had something more serious 
than a biopsy. 

But she may just not want to 
know anything about it. Hospital 
personnel are taught to respect this 
attempt at evasion. Even the sur¬ 
geon may not bring up the subject 
for a few days. 

Sooner or later, though, the pa¬ 
tient will^realize that she has had 
a breast removed. She will almost 
certainly plunge into the deepest 
depression. 

She feels guilt (“I’m being pun¬ 
ished”), resentment (“Why me.?”) 
and self-depreciation (“Who would 
want me now?”). She m^y feel 
so disfigured that she refuses to 
face family or friends, thinking that 
only professionals can stand the 
sight of her. 

Expressing thei^ emotions is part 
of a normal reaction. It’s the pa- 
tient who is, and reason- 

aWe and brave that doctors worry 
abcut They know sh^ i» 
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STILL A 

probably suppressing explosive feel* 
ings that may one day break loose 
with damaging force. 

Some hospitals and surgeons are 
beginning to recognize that the psy¬ 
chic trauma connected with breast 
surgery is as devastating as the di¬ 
sease itself, and often more difficult 
to recover from. And they are pro¬ 
viding help. At Temple University, 
tha> help usually begins the next day 
—in the form of a visit from some¬ 
one like Mrs. Harold Seefeld, a 
tall, grey-haired American Cancer 
Society volunteer. ‘^Only a woman 
like Mrs. Seefeld, who has had suc¬ 
cessful breast-cancer surgery, can 
really communicate with a woman 
who has just had a mastectomy,” 
says Dr. Rosemond. 

‘‘I had a wonderful surgeon,” 
Mrs. Seefeld says, “but there was 
nobody to tal\ to. The woman who 
came in to fit me with a plastic 
breast form said, ‘Ho, ho, ho, you’ll 
be able to wear anything you wore 
before.’ 

“I knew she was lying, and it 
only made me feel worse. But now 
I can go in and talk to a woman 
I’ve never seen before in a way no 
mother can, no sister can, no friend 
can. And she can talk to me. It 
takes one to know one. 

“I always wear a knitted dress, so 
they can see I don’t have to hide my 
figur^. They look at me and think, 

‘1 can look like that.’ 

‘*The thing that we all worry 
about is I ‘WUl my husband want 
me?' Actually, it’s a strange thing, 


WOMAN 

I can’t explain it, butmost huSbaathi 
are more ardent after the bperatiott 
than before. Perhaps they $uddcnl^ 
think, ‘I might have lost her.* ” ; 

Jacqueline Reiler confirms this. 
“My husband became so considerate 
and gentle I was sure that the sur¬ 
geon must have told him I didn’t 
nave long to live,” she says. “But 
it wasn’t the case at all. He just 
changed.” 

Some husbands are too consider¬ 
ate. “He treats me like a soft-boiled 
egg—^never gives me those bear 
hugs any more,” one woman re¬ 
ported. Such overly solicitous men 
make their wives feel unwanted. 
“Don’t pity her. Give her tenckr 
loving care, but be a little tough 
about it,” advises one surgeon. 

After-^ect. Serious surgery puts 
a strain on family relationships. 
But, says Dr. Cushman Haageiv 
sen, a recently retired surgeon, 
“I have seen hundreds of cases of 
breast cancer cured by means of, 
mastectomy—some women even, 
had both breasts removed—and I 
have yet to see a woman’s life des¬ 
troyed by this cure. 

“I know of countless happy mar¬ 
riages in which love has never 
wavered on either side. I have alsp 
sceTi divorces after syrgery. But the 
divorces were not, In* my of^ionV ' 
caused by surgery. Proof of this is ' 
that these women often femarry,: 
quite happily.” ; 

Clothing Dccomcs something of 
problem after the opcradbnrj^^nt^, 
get the idea,’* says Mrs. 
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everyone is looking at you. They’re 
not, of course, but you buy clothes 
that cover everything. Now I- can 
even wear bikinis.” 

Every woman who has had a mas¬ 
tectomy should get a permanent 
breast form fitted as soon as her doc¬ 
tor tells her she is ready to wear one. 
The permanent form is made of a 
sturdy plastic, filled with a licjuid 
which weighs the same as breast tis¬ 
sue. The purpose is to make the 
wearer feel perfectly balanced. 

Many women are so grateful for 
the moral support and advice they 
get from Mrs. Secfeld that they 
want to help other women. She is 
strict about whom she will train: 
The women must have time, trans¬ 
port, and pride in their appearance. 
Dr. Rosemond also insists that they 


have a five-year cure behind them. 
He explains; “If a patient asks 
when you had your operation and 
you can say, ‘Five years ago,’ she 
gains confidence.” 

There is one other prerequisite. 
You might call it heart. “It requires 
sensitivity to do this work,” says 
Rosemond. “You’re sending some¬ 
one in to help a woman who’s at the 
most vulnerable point in her life. A 
wrong word can do great harm.” 

Mrs. Seefeld usually secs patients 
only once in the hospital, but she al¬ 
ways leaves a card with her tele¬ 
phone number on it. “Ring me any 
time you have to talk with some¬ 
one,” she says. And she adds, 
“When we get across to a woman 
the idea that ‘you are not alone,’ 
she’s halfway to recovery.” 


Burning-Bush Tekgrapii 

Harold Howe, former U.S. Commissioner of Education, addressing an 
audio-visual association: “In one of the most famous and fateful inci¬ 
dents in the Bible, the Lord summoned Moses to the top of Mount Sinai. 
There he appeared to Moses in the form of a fiery cloud, and there—to the 
appropriate accompaniment of thunder and lightning—he presented 
Moses with the Ten Commandments. That, so far as I know, is the 
earliest recorded use of audio-visual techniques for mass education.” 


Two-fVay Stretch 

The president of a new African state, anxious to remove all traces of 
British rule from his country, decreed that from the beginning of the year 
all traffic would drive on thq right-hand side of the road. 

. yj^dvised that such a drastic change would raise many problems, he 
; V:^^lBed his decide, stating that for the first six months i it vyould apply 
lorries, buses dnd heavy traffic — f: A. Cittipbeli 




Take a closer look at this 
rugged all-cotton suiting I 


Sdvgn Staff Tussore suiting by DCM is this year's 
fashion forecast for smart men. Because it is sjUcone 
treated, wash 'n' wear pure cotton whh a wrhtkieilf# 
drape and impeccable fall. Seven Stars offers you a 
galaxy of masculine colours, checks and woven 
designs. The suiting that singles you out for attention. 
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Open Sesame—Please 



days, you need to be a genie 


" KEEP having this nightmare. 

Tm on an island with nothing 
- to cat but tinned corned meat. ] 
turn the key, and the litde metal 
strip starts getting narrower . . . ] 
turn it slower . . . and slower . . . 
and it gets narrower . . . and nar¬ 
rower . . . and—snap! This isn’t 
so bad as nightmares go. The only 
trouble is, the same tl^g happens 
when I’m awake. 

With sardines it works the other 
way. As you roll up the lid, it keeps 
getting bi^er and bi^r until it 
swallows tM key. Fortunately, sar> 
dines are small and slippery, so you 
can get most of them out anyway. 

To a layman, the philosophy of 
packaging is a fuystery. Light bulbs 


and eggs are enclosed in some of the 
flimsiest cardboard modern science 
can produce. On the other hand, a 
steel chisel comes protected by 
shatterproof plastic. The plastic- 
bubble'on-caraboard design is pc^U’ 
lar for this sort of purchase. WIku 
you want to open one, don’t waste 
your time on the plastic—ypu can’t 
dent it. Try to hack or away 
the cardboard from the back^ And 
don’t throw away any of those 
curled'Up scraps; dicy Contain the 
instructions and the guarantee. 

The greatest friend the'packa^g 
industry has is the $j)orting instin<^ 
of the consumer. It you can’t im¬ 
prove a product, make it harder to 
0et at. If this sounds like an 

ray 
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exaggeration, have you tried un- khack for raising false hopes in their 
wrapping a new shirt lately? Or a customers, Reaay-sliccd cheese, for 
lampshade? O.K., then. instancc—this sounds great. Own 

Take something as simple as a the package and slap together half 
bag. I’m talking about the big ones a dozen sandwiches in a couple of 
that hold things like dog food and minutes. it’s true that they do 
fertilizer. They are fastened across slice the cheese, just as they say., 
the top with some braided strings. But what they don^t tell you is that 
under which is a note saying that after they slic^ it,'v they send it 
if you pull the red string or the through a lamifiating mill where it 
green string, the whole top will is pressed back tc^cthcr like ply- 
open like magic. If you believe wood. 

that, you will believe anything. They also put out cheese wrapped 

Or take aspirins. Sometimes they in ordinary tinfoil. Don’t let this 
come in an economy bottle. This has fool you—nothing is ever quite as 
a top that comes off easily enough, simple as it sounds. After it’s 
but then you find a layer of cotton- wrapped, they send it through a 
wool that has been tamped in like special crinkling machine which 
the wadding in a shotgun shell. Get- permanently blends the cheese with 
ting it out requires special equip- the wrapper, 
ment, and my experience has been The cereal and washing-powder 
that when you need aspirin, it’s no people favour the thumbnail open¬ 
time to fool around with tweezers, ing. At the top of the packet is a 
Toilet paper presents a special semi-circle with simulated perfora- 
problcm. These days the manufac- tions ro^nd the edge. Underneath 
turer carefully camouflages the they have printed a little joke: 
place where the paper comes to an “Press thumbnail here.” Unless you 
end, or begins, depending on which have the thumbnail of a Fu Man¬ 
way you look at it. If you can’t find chu, all you’re going to do is cave in 
that place, slide a nail file under the the side of the box. 
outside layer and tear across. If you Where is it going* to end? The 
are lucky, you will now be able to time may come when our cities 
unroll the paper as desired. Unfor- with their tall buildings will be 
tunatelv, 'I find more and more empty. Our fur-clad descendants 
these days that the second layer is will be crouched over fires, gnawing 
glued to the tjiird, and the third to on roots and bones, while the fruits 
the fourth, aftd so on. of our civilization lie all about them 

Food processors have a special —only a thumbnail away. 

SmiE peo^eare altyays grumHing that roses have thorns»lamdiankfol 
')that thorns have roses. —Alpbotue Karr 
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whiter teeth 

in Just 12 d^ys! 


Powe^ul 
new formula in 



gives whiter, 
healthier teeth 
in just 12 days 


Pepsodent has been improved 
three ways. New formula, 
rtew flavour, new pack. □ 

The new formula, evolved 
after years of research now 
contains Irium plus LD3. 

These powerful ingredients 
remove the dull coahng on teeth, give them 
a bright, natural shine. □ Their strong action 
also fights tooth rfecay by dislodging food 
particles containing harmful bacteria. The 
fsst->action, abundant foam gets at every 
creyic* In between your teeth. □ You'll enjoy 
tha^Mw sttbngi mlntier*than>ever flavour 
loo. Maw Pepsodent today. In 12 days it 
tsM do wondara for you. 
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THIT HEAVr PETROL BILL; 


m a new set of MIGO SPIRK PUBS 
and see the difference. 



Why in your patrol ImII going up and upP Why In tha powar of 
your angina raducadP Why do you hava nterthng trouMa no 
oftanP Why han your angina a tandanoy to lot you down, parti- 
cularly wMla ovartakingP 

These can be due to various reasons: one of them may be that you continue to 
use spark plugs after covering the distance recommended by MICO i.e. 
15000 Km ^ (10,000 miles} for cars and 7500 Km (5000 miles) for two 
wheelers ( 

The sparkplug is one of the cheapest spare parts for your vehicle; it costs 
only Rs. 3o9S each 0 Other requirements of your vehicle are more expensive, 
for example, the changing of lubricating oili changing the battery, etc # Yet 
it IS an established practice with you to change the lubricating oil of your 
vehicle after covering the prescribed distance 0 in the case of spark plugs, it 
is far cheaper for you to make a habit of changing them after covering the 
recommended distance i.e. 15QQP Km .(10,000 miles) for cars and 7500 Km 
(SMO mites) for two wheelers 

hMiyy pwtpol taWI Fit m ndw swt of MICO Spoi4c Plugs 
inan youi* yoMolo moiw ooonomloolly. 

MICO Spark Plugs are used as original equipment in almost all vehicles 
manufactured in India. They are manufactured under licence from BOSCH, 
Germany, pioneers in the manufacture of spark plugs. 


MICO 


BOSCH 


HOTOB IHDUmtES CO, ITD.. BANGALORE. 
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The 

Intention Gap 
in the Negro 
Revolution 


There is a chasm between man's good 
intentions and his willingness to see that 
they are carried out 

By Loudon Wainwright 


I N THE wake of the death of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, there arc 
uncomfortable questions that 
white Americans might well be 
asking themselves. What is the or¬ 
dinary white man’s real hope for the 
elevation of the Negro? How much 
IS he prepared to surret^der or to 
give, how much is he willing to 
involve himself? In short, what can 
he do? 

Perhaps these questions have less 
to do with the national conscience 
than with the white American’s 
ability to acknowledge reality. For 
there is a revolution in progress; its 
outconte—the realization of Negro 
aspirations for the power of full citi- 
zenship—is inevitaW, and the only 


choices remaining to white or black 
have to do with methods. 

Many Americans, outraged at 
assassination, ashamed of exploita¬ 
tion and inequality of rights and 
opportunity, frightened deeply by 
rioting and arson, still cling to tlu 
wishful and ludicrous notion that 
the whole thing can be solved with- 
out much cost, in money afid^ip^ 
volvcment, to them. Somehow, wfcy 
hope, the passage of civil-rights 
bills, the expressions of sympathy 
and increasing appropriation m 
money will accomplish the chahg:^ 
and leave society ruffled but intaec 
—equal, but with the white side <J| 
the equation largely unchanged. 

The extraordinary gap between 
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these good intentions and the actual 
willingness to see that they are car¬ 
ried out is reflected in a recent poll 
conducted by Louis Harris. Among 
those whites questioned, a small 
majority agreed that cities should be 
given enough money to rehabilitate 
slums. Yet a substantial majority of 
the same group voted against the 
idea that they should pay higher 
taxes to support the rebuilding. 

By a two-to-one majority, thby 
disagreed with the opinion of the 
President’s Riot Commission that 
the 1967 riots were not organized. 
And, in another majority that seems 
astonishingly vengefuL they flatly 
opposed the commission statement 
that people arrested during the riots . 
should have got fairer trials. 

Another Harris study, reveals 
truly disturbing trends in the feel¬ 
ings of Negro Americans. In a 
period of two years, the sampling 
finds, the Negro’s sense of aliena¬ 
tion from society has risen sharply. 
The fact that most of these same 
alienated people also believe that 
there has been an increase in racial 
progress in the past few years sug¬ 
gests that the progress must be 
lacking some awfully important, 
possibly crucial, ingredients. 

Surely one of these must involve 
a new readiness to take positive, per- 
softal steps in pursuit of the revolu¬ 
tion. The general notion that whites 
should be willing to go into the 


ghetto communities and work there 
for the improvement of thow places 
and their people needs much more 
emphasis. Too few are encouraged 
to venture beyond tKe comfort of 
their own de facto segregation, like 
the young white teeners who con¬ 
duct “street academics” in abandon¬ 
ed buildings for Harlem drop-outs. 

The presence of the white man, 
not as a merchant or an enforcer 
but as a routine and continuous 
source of understanding “what it 
is like to live as I live” and an 
assurance of the desire to see that 
way of life utterly changed, must go 
a long way to obliterate alienation. 

Since the death of Dr. King, 
many Negroes have acted to prevent 
an upsurge of violence, and there is 
evidence to support the hope that u 
dreadful murder has finally shown 
great numbers of people how close 
the United States nas come to total 
racial bittc%ness and breakdown. 

In Newark, New Jersey, the 
new emphasis among Negroes is 
being placed on a -determined 
drive to elect candidates to poli¬ 
tical oflice, which is the sort of 
non-violent racism that a ghetto- 
ridden democracy must be prepared 
to accept. Such reliance on the 
vote is far better than riots, bjjt I 
wonder how far America-has come 
—in conscience aAd in un^rstand- 
ing—to the time when whites and 
blacks will be truly united. 


God had to give a woman wrinkles, He might at least hav^ put them 
^ the soles of her feet, — Ninon de Lendo* 
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Bharat Earihc Movers Ltd., a Public Sector undertaking, was 
started in 1965 to manufacture heavy earthmoving equipment. 

In collaboration with M/s Komatsu Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Japan, 
the factory is producing bulldozers in 250 H.P., 165 H.P. and 
90 H.P., range. Front End Shovels have also been visualised. 
Another collaboration is with M/s Westinghouse Airbrake Company 
of U.S.A. Motorised Scrapers 15/20 cyds capacity. Conventional 
Rear Dumpers 35 Ton and Motorgraders, 120 H.P.. are undsr 
manufacture with this collaboration. 

The factory started with the production of Raiicoaches which was 
inherited from M/s Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd., in 1965. $o fa; 
4,000 raiicoaches have been produced. The productipn of heavy 
earthrnoving machines and. raiicoaches by this factory has i‘esutled 
in considerable saving of foreign exchange. 

A well organised Commercial Division with an All India nel^ork 
handies the marketing, after-sales-service and supply of sppre 
partS| ^onal Offices are at Deihi, Calcutta and Bbmbay. thp 
Headquarters are at Bangalore. All out efforts are being. madp fb. 
achieve indigenisation in equipment and spare parts. 



M/tr BNARAT lARTH MOVERS LTO. Umhim ? 

ZORAL OFFICES AT: Padtm 1 Ground Floor, No 4$ Poddar ' 

Road, Bdmbay-26415A, Lord SInha Road, Cafcutta4d 
• ASO KailaaN Colony, Now Daltli 4S* 


Looking for Dopertdablllty In 
Electrloal Equipment P 


Kirloskar Electric«with moct than twenty yeare of manufacturing experience,offer a 
wide range of products for the generatiooi distribution and utilisation of electric power. 

Besides being one of the largest manufacturers of electric motors in the country, 
Klrloskar Electric are also pioneers in the manufacture of alternators, welding 
generators, D, C. machines, transformers, and control equipment. 

The company manufactures a variety of special motors, geared motors, verldrive 
. motors, vertical hollow shaft motors, crane duty motors etc.. 

In addition, Kirloskar Electric can manufacture and supply motors to match specific 
. drives. 


KIRLOSKAR ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 

PO.BOX NO. 1017. iANaA(.OfiC.3. <NOiA 

OdlribiitoM PARRY A CO. LTD. 

P O Sm No 12, Madro* I P O B« No.208. Calcutia I 

PO. Boa No MW. Samba, I IN P O. So. No 172. Now Dalhi I 
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Unforgettable 
Barney Ross 


By The Reverend Frederic Gehring 



H e came limping into my tent 
on Guadalcanal one day 
late in 1942, his dark eyes 
glazed by combat fatigue. I was 
used to rough-looking Marines, but 
this one was especially grim. He 
was old for a Marine; his thick 
black hair was flecked with grey. 
His skin was yellowed, and his nose 
was splashed across his face. 

“You’re the Catholic chaplain, 
aren’t you?” he asked with a 
crodced smile. “I’m Corporal Ross. 
I belong in the hospital tent, but 1 
had to get out of there for a while. 


The Revbebno Prbbrkic Gbhbino. C.M., 
was tbe4!atboIk to tb« U.S. Naval 

on Cuadal^ntal in the Second World 
Wai add was fKwMayty known as the **Padre 
of Qti^lcanaJ.^’ 1^ \JJ$. Naval chap* 

rawydd a m^dtsktiaT diation. 


Mind if I keep you company.^” 
“Glad to have you,’* 1 said. 
“Make yourself comfortable.’’ 

He wrapped several of my blan¬ 
kets around him and lay on my cot. 
Soon he was shaking violently, 
“I’ve got to get ybu back to the 
hospital,’’ I told him. “You’re hav¬ 
ing a bad attack of malaria fevCr.” 

“No, no, Padre f’’ he protested^ 
“1 don’t want the docs to see me 
when I get these chills. 1 want to 
stay with my outfit.’’ 

Such was my meeting with Bar¬ 
ney Ross, the most co^rageous and 
generous man I ever kfiS^^w. Bdiuey’s 
whole life was a fight against 
He fought his way out of the Ch*^^ 
cago slums to bei^e the World* 4 s 
li^t-weight and thci^ welter-weigj^ 
champion in boxing. Now he 
fighting against thejapanese in^ono < 
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of the grimmest struggles of the That Christmas Eve, several hun-, 
war. dred men of all faiths knelt in the 


Only a week before I'met him, 
Barney and four other Marines had 
run into a large Japanese patrol 
along the Matanikau River. In a 
fierce fire fight, the other four 
Marines were seriously injured. 
They found refuge in a shell hole, 
where Barney, although eventually 
wounded himself, proceeded tojiold 
off the enemy force alone, two of 
his wounded companions loading 
while he fired. .When reinforce¬ 
ments finally rescued them, the 
Marines had been in their hole for 
13 hours. Around them lay 22 
enemy dead. Two of the Marines 
had aied, and the other two had to 
undergo amputations. Barney had 
shrapnel in his leg and side, and 
was shaking with fever. 

Firm Beliefs. For all his fighting 
heart, Barney was a gentle, devout 
man. His Orthodox Jewish faith 
was the rock that sustained him and 
enabled him to overcome calamities 
that would have crushed other men. 
One night he showed me some re¬ 
ligious books and told me that he 
tried to read them when lulls 


mud outside a tent containing a 
makeshift altar. In the darkness we 
could hear the crackle of gunfire as 
the Japanese tried to infiltrate the 
Marine perimeter. While I mur¬ 
mured the ancient Latin ritual, Bar¬ 
ney played carols on the organ. 
“Silent Night” never sounded more 
hauntingly beautiful than it did that 
starlit nignt. 

Life was a fight for Barney from 
the beginning. Born Barnet Rasof- 
sky, he was one of six children of 
immigrant Russian parents. When 
he was 14, his father, a Talmudic 
scholar reduced to running a little 
grocery store in Chicago’s ghetto, 
was killed by two gun-happy hold¬ 
up men, ana his mother suffered a 
nervous breakdown. The younger 
children were sent to an orphanage; 
Barney |nd an older brother were 
placed with a cousin. 

Neglected, Barney dropped out 
of school, began running errands 
for A 1 Capone and other Hg-timc 
mobsters. Inevitably he became in¬ 
volved in the street fights of the 
slums. 


in the fighting permitted. 

Long before the word “ecumen¬ 
ism” was talked about, Barney was 
br^tising trbe religious brother- 
nood. Shortly before Christmas, I 
mentioned to Barney that I didn’t 
hjave anyone to play the organ , for 
^ mass. pky tht piano a 

J(h^lJ;®athcr,” he iniim ‘T think T 
handle an organ.’’ 


Although scrawny and under¬ 
nourished, he was tough and 
quick, and it wasn’t long before he 
found himself boxing as an ama¬ 
teur. He fought hundreds of ama¬ 
teur contests, pawning the medals 
and wristwatches he ^on to help 
support hb seatti^ed; family^, Final¬ 
ly, he tnirncdprofdslohah 
A flashy, speedy t^xer, Barney 
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FOR 1HE FIRST TIME IN »IDIA 

A HAR DVE SlfOMiy CREATB) FOR MEN.. 

TRU - TONE 

by the worlds biggest makers of hair dye! 

Why let grey hair make you look older than you are? Now it’s so easy to 
make hair young again. With TRU-TONE—the hair dye made to inter¬ 
national standards. Millions of men all over the world are using it. You can 
use it too, so easily, right at home. And, the effect is so natural, nobody 

will even know. 

Remember, TRU-TONE is the result of 
exacting research and tests on alt types 
of hair, all over ihe world I 














MY MOST UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER 


rose steadily to the top. Swarming 
all over opponents, firing volleys of 
punches with machine-gun rapid¬ 
ity, he beat a long string of top 
fighters until, in June 1933, he took 
the light-weight championship from 
Tony Canzoneri. “Winning the 
title was almost an anticlimax,” he 
told me later. “My big thrill came 
.a few weeks before the fight. That 
was when I was able to take the 
three younger kids out of the 
orphanage and reunite them with 
Mum.” 

After years of hardship and the 
cruel punishn^nt of the prizi ring, 
the skinny kid from the slums was 
on top of the world. For the first 
time in his life he was making a 
great deal of money, and he spent 
it freely. He gave generously to 
charities, helped old friends from 
the ghetto, tipped recklessly. Before 
long he became known as the 
softest touch in sports. He placed 
bets on horses and usually lost. 

Still, he was fighting and win¬ 
ning, and the money kept rolling 
in. Barney’s fierce courage always 
seemed to help him out in the close 
fights. During the sixth round of 
his third mat<m with McLarnin, he 
broke his left thumb. Despite agon¬ 
izing pain, Barney kept punching 
for nine more rounds—and won. 

Barney’s greatest disHay of cour¬ 
age in l^hc ring came in his last fight, 
on the night of May 31, 193S. He 
faced “Hammering Henry” Arm- 
strtmg^ whcf had won tlij: fca^ct- 
weiglit and light-weighi fitles /and 


was challenging for the welter¬ 
weight crown. At the age of 28, and 
after nine years as a professional, 
Barney was nearing the end of the 
line. His nimble legs had lost some 
of their bounce, and in the stxdi 
round his arms suddenly seemed 
leaden. With Armstrong stepping 
up his perpetual-motion pummel- 
ing, Barney reeled almost defence* 
lessly, round after round. 

At the end of the eleventh, referee 
Arthur Donovan went to Rosses 
corner. “I’m sorry, champ. I’ve got 
to stop it,” he said. 

“No, no,” Barney begged. “Let 
me finish.” 

Fit Champion. Barney stayed on 
his feet to the end of the fight. 
Sportswriters estimated that he 
absorbed over 1,000 Armstrong 
punches. “Why didn’t you quit 
when the ref wanted to call a halt?” 
they asked him. “You might have 
been killed.” 

“A champ’s got the right Co 
choose the way he goes out,” Barney 
mumbled through puffed lips. 

Barney earned over half a million^ 
dollars in his ring career, yet he had 
almost nothing when finish^^ 
His loans to firiends;, his charitilHi 
and the gambling on horse races ate 
it up. For a while he ran a popular 
cocktail lounge in Chicago, but he 
allowed creent to too many 
corners and lent money to too many 
friends who were down on thelf' 
luck CO hold on to any money. 

When the Japanese attacked 
Harbour, Barney was 31^ over 
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for military service; and he had. a 
new bride—a lovely dancer named 
Cathy Howlelt. Nevertheless, he 
badgered high officials in Washing- 
t(»i into granting him special per¬ 
mission to enlist in the Marines and 
get into combat duty. 

His Guadalcanal ordeal made 
him a front-page personality all over 
again. It earned him the Silver Star, 
parades and a visit to the White 
House, where President Roosevelt 
told him, “It’s an honour to know 
you.’* It also brought him the bitter 
harvest of drug addiction: he was 
in such torture when he was evacu¬ 
ated from Guadalcanal to Efate that 
well-meaning medical orderlies 
gave him extra shots of morphine 


May 

—a kindness that eventually made 
him tragically dependent on the 
painkiller. 

On my return from the Pacific, I 
visited Barney in Los Angeles, 
where he and Cathy had settled 
after his discharge, and was shock¬ 
ed at his appearance. He was puffy 
and hollow-eyed. Cathy told me 
she’d been trying to get him to go to 
a Navy hospital, but he wouldn’t. 
He was so ashamed of his addiction 
that he couldn’t bear to tell anyone 
about it. 

To keep his secret, he took a job 
with a new York advertising agency 
and contrived excuses to keep 
Cathy out in the West. When she 
threatened to divorce him, he was 
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too desperate and confused to act. 

My work for the Vincentian Mis¬ 
sions kept me shuttling between 
Philadelphia and New York during 
this period, and I saw Barney often. 
It was obvious that he was not well, 
but I didn’t know enough about 
drug addiction to realize that his 
war ailments had been compounded 
by something more sinister. 

In November 1946, Barney picked 
up a newspaper in his office and 
read that Cathy Ross had been 
granted a provisional divorce. A 
few hours later, the stunning news 
came over thiS radio that Barney 
had turned himself in as a drug: 
addict and asked for voluntary 
commitment to the government 


narcotics centre in Lexington, Ken¬ 
tucky. He telephoned me lhat 
night. “You’ve heard the news?”. 
he asked sadly. “I guess you must 
be ashamed of your old organ 
player.’’ 

“I’m only ashamed that I didn’t 
realize what your trouble was,” I 
answered. “But, believe me, you’re 
going to lick this thing.” 

“I’ve got to,” he said. “It’s the 
only way I can get Cathy back.” 

I visited Barney at Lexington a 
month later. He was gaunt and 
pale, but the Ross smile was as big 
as the moon. Next to his bed were 
the same religious books he had 
shown me in the Pacific. Around 
his neck were the two emblems he 
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wore night and day—his silver 
Hebrew mezuzah and a Catholic 
medal I had given him on one of his 
worst nights on Guadalcanal. 

After four months at Lexington, 
the doctors told him that he had 
won his greatest battle, and dis¬ 
charged him. He returned to his ad¬ 
vertising job. Within two years, he 
and Cathy were remarried. Film¬ 
makers bought his life story, andjic 
used that money and earnings from 
refereeing fights to repay debts he 
had incurred while on drugs. His 
malaria returned periodically, and 
he suffered from headaches and his 
old leg wound, but lie grimly re¬ 
sisted a return to dope. In fact, he 
became a great crusader against it. 

Public Testimony. In speeches 
before civic and service organiza¬ 
tions, and government committees, 
he gave his painfully won advice 
on how to fight addiction. But his 
greatest satisfaction came from cases 
where he was personally able to save 
a “hooked” youngster. 

I particularly remember one 
Bronx boy named Charlie, because 
Barney took me along to sec him. 
'The boy tearfully insisted that he 
“wpuld ao “anything” to rid himself 
of the habit. I , expected Barney to 
react with sympathy. Instead he tore 
into the youngster with a rhcrciless 
tonguc-lashingi 

“Why were you so hard on the 
boiy?“ I asked him later. 


“Once you become an addict you 
become a con man,” Barney ex¬ 
plained. “The addict can give you 
all kinds of tearful excuses and glib 
promises. Only an ex-addict under¬ 
stands this, and he’s the one person 
the addict can’t fool,” 

Barney’s successful efforts with 
Charlie and others convinced him 
that the ex-addict was the most 
valuable resource that could be tised 
to combat dope. He proposed that 
rehabilitation centres be set up that 
would be staffed and run entirely 
by former addicts—a seemingly 
radical suggestion then, but one 
which is now meeting with growing 
success. 

In the spring of 1966, Barney was 
confronted by the first foe he 
couldn’t beat. Doctors found he had 
cancer of the throat. He decided to 
return to Chicago, where he could 
see his family and friends, more 
often, Tho'e, as the end approached, 
the doctor ordered an ambulance to 
take Barney from his flat to a hos¬ 
pital. Barney’s boyhood friend, Ira 
Colitz, now a prominent Chicago 
businessman, went with him. Bar¬ 
ney dozed briefly in the ambulance. 
Suddenly, he awoke and asked, 
“What round was I knocked out 
in? Gosh, Sam will feel awful. He 
never wanted to manage a loser.” 

“You weren’t knocked out,” his 
friend said gently. “Arid you 
never were a loser.” 


‘ . ' f CoMPtTFSRS spare men from making a lot of unnecessary conjectures. 
^So do bikinis. — Jpurtud du DUnanthf , Franc* 
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The author of '‘Inside . 
Europe” returns to the 
Russian capital and finds 
it industrious and creative 
on the surface- yet with an 
unchanging feai- beneath 


W ITH its cdntradictions, 
challenges, defiances and 
loaded secrecies, Moscow 
is still the central bastion of the 
Other World, the supreme epitome 
of Soviet power. Recently, I spent a 
few weeks there, my fifth visit in 20 
years. Once more I felt the durabil¬ 
ity, vitality and sheer inhuman 
drive and ruthlessness of the Soviet 
Union, as focused in its capital city. 

Moscow is a double capital—cap¬ 
ital of the Soviet Union as a whole 
and of its principal constituent re¬ 
public, the Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic. Situated at the 
junction of the Moskva River and 


Inside Moscow, Cold Citadel 





the Moscow Canal leading to the 
Volga, the city is built in large, con¬ 
centric rings around the Kremlin. It 
looks dull, flat and ash-coloured ex¬ 
cept for a handful of ornate white 
skyscrapers and the marvellous cen¬ 
trepiece of the Kremlin, with Red 
Square, which contains Lenin’s 
tomb and, beside it, St. Basil’s 
Cathedral (seemingly made of pep¬ 
permint sticks, striped turnips and 
brightly painted onions). A circular 
highway almost 70 miles long de¬ 
fines the city limits about ten miles 
from the Kremlin and beyond is a 
“forest belt?’Moscow plants 400,000 
trees a year and, Soviet statistics tell 



us sc^rly, has 400 park# Jiitd 
gardens, as well as a<5 million 
bushes. 

My last trip to Moscow had 
in 1956, and I was eager to see 
changes had occurred. 1 fouhd, |pr 
one thing, a notable improvenaent in 
the standard of living. Citizens a)ee 
better dressed, more consumer goods 
are available in the shops (but not 
enough), and more money is being 
spent. Queues for foodstuffs ano 
other basic articles have virtually 
disappeared. 

1 noted one odd sidelight regard- 
ing money: several shops run by 
the government deal only in /oreigrt 
currency. They will not look at a 
rouble. The reasem is that the gov¬ 
ernment wants dollars, sterun^; 
French francs and $0 on, in ottkn* tiQ 
amass foreign exchange with 
to purchase imports ranging broth 
raw materials to elaborate electfonie 
devices. 

I found, secondly, a speetacuku 
advance in housing. The drived^ 
Moscow from the airport is stardk^ 
to a visitor returning after 
away, because the boulevtti^^^V^ 
solidly lined today with larj^(^ 
housing developn&nts in wfoj^ 
virtual^ open country in 
The whole city l^ems 
with building; gaunt yellow 
are visible almost everywheh|l| 
even on the periphery 
Square. Effort is made 
relatively pleasant living 
For example, mon new 
blocks have their efttrsQ^ 
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back, so that tenants will have a 
minimum of tragic noise. More> 
over, the streets are broad, and 
buil^ngs must stand at least 25 feet 
distant from them. 

But there is a dark side. Most of 
the new apartment buildings are 
crudely built, and sag and crack 
after a year or two. Door handles 
pull off; hinges break. And in spite 
of all the progress, 40 per cent of 
Moscow’s citizens still live in “com¬ 
munal*’ flats—that is, they share 
kitchen and toilet facilities with 
other families. 

Cramped Living. The shortage 
of space in this city of 6-5 mil¬ 
lion is so acute that three, four or 
even more members of a family may 
be stu 0 ed into two tiny rooms. Mar¬ 
riages are compromised by lack of 
privacy; divorce is sometimes made 
impossible because the divorced 
person cannot And a new place to 
live. Sometimes a blanket is hung 
between the beds of couples just 
.divorced. 

I found, too, a large increase in 
traflic. Moscow has entered the 
motor<ar age. It doesn’t have 
traffle jams or serious parking prob¬ 
lems yet, but there are about 
300,000 cars in the city, and the hiss 
and gurgle of traflic outside one’s 
hotel can k<ep a person awake at 
night. We drove out to Zagorsk, 45 
mites away, to see its celebratira 
monastery, and our Russian-made 
Volga car had to thr^d its way tn 
^d out of solid finer of lorries^ 
endi^kngdii of the routes Moceom, 

iiS 


passenger-car traflic will soon in 
crease substantially, following re 
cent Russian agreements with Piai 
of Italy and Renault of France foi 
the production of some 800,000 can 
a year. A considerable number oi 
these will be assigned to the capital 
Moscow is an astonishingly clean 
city, and has no smog. This is be 
cause the authorities have trans¬ 
ferred or modernized some of the 
most insalubrious factories. The 
city’s gas is piped in from the 
Ukraine and the Caucasus, or from 
Saratov, a city 450 miles away on 
the Volga. During winter the snow, 
which may be heavy, is removed 
from the streets by no fewer than 
1,500 lorries and other vehicles, to¬ 
gether with thousands of street 
cleanen wielding tousled brooms. 
.Muscovites seem to have a pas¬ 
sion for covering things up to keep 
them clean; parked cars are often 
protected by a large cover, like a 
raincoat, and on Soviet aircraft most 
passengers encase their luggage in 
removable fabric jackets. 

This is a silent city. Drivers are 
forbidden to use horns except in an 
emergency, and such familiar 
sounm as police .sirens are un¬ 
known. Airports are simated so that 
no aircraft past over the city, and 
cbtldren do not yell in the streets. 
Hw ^lence it tthuig^, almost eerie, 
because dut is viery much a city of 
crowds, where tit^ yrould normal- 
|v liimvami yrcmfeo— 

mort, Muate; squat^hlypuUulate 
along the streets. As V. ]SC; 1 mtdbett 




The sheer, intricate poaeamer ie 
Nature's own marvel of enpineerinp 
and communication. The allphtoat 
tension on any of the silken threads 
within the complex network tells the 
spider at once the prey Is hrapped. 

Switehinp techniques fn telecommuni¬ 
cation are far mors complex. A 
simple 10-line exchange hat to select 
from 40 possible Intireonnectiont... 
with a 10,000-lfne oxeftange, tills works 
out to a faptastie 00 mlfilonf One 
Oxchaage fauittstisly directing and 
connecting ca^ «>- round • the »clock, 

round-tho^yeprl Tho Sl^ism grows in 
complexity and. wltii mo pragrasslvo 
losmatioh of Trunin ON* 

the network odoumss Otaggkrmg 


ITI manuhwtures a wide rang# ^ 
dependable, sophisticated tstecom* 
munlcation equipment equipment tiiat 
links people and plaomi. that trmiseend* 
time and distance. Equipment deal-' 
gned to meet the growing communi- 
cation needs of today and tomorrow. 

INDIAN numi^K ' 

INDWtTDHeUMinD, 

SANeAI4Ml#*l«. 
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imiDE MOSCOW, COLD CITADEL OF COMMUNISM 


wrote not long ago, 'There seems 
to be no such person as a Russian 
alone.” 

On a homely level, the streets are 
fascinating, from the beds of red 
tulips in the Kremlin gardens to 
the lines of small pre-revolutionary 
wooden homes on the outskirts. 
There are Vending machines every¬ 
where, discharging l^vass (a thin, 
sour beer) and a carbonated fluid 
called simply “water,” flavoured 
with syrup. Old men with gnarled, 
shaven heads gaze endlessly at 
copies of Pravda spread out under 
upright glass Barnes at street cor¬ 
ners, and crowds of restless young 
people line up at refreshment stands 
for lollipops, beer and hot dogs. Ice¬ 
cream is on sale almost everywhere. 

Roughly one-third of the people 
get about by tube, the rest by buses, 
taxis and private cars. There are 
generally no conductors on the 
buses; the passenger operates on the 
honour system, and deposits his coin 
in a box at the rear of the bus. Taxis 
arc statd-owned, and can be ordered 
from phone booths placed along the 
streets exclusively for that purpose. 

. Strangely, children are not much 
seen on the streets of Moscow; they 
go to state-supported kinderprtens 
or school; an^ during their holi¬ 
days, to ’^pioneer” camps. Outside 
school hpurr they play in the dvor, 
a back yi^d or g^roem The duors of 
old Moscow are haunts of the 
gvandparents as well, who act as 
guardians while parents are at work. 
A Incidentally^ often has a 


more important and better-paying 
jd> than her husband, but this does 
not seem to incite jealousy or resent¬ 
ment. I met one woman— an im- 
ortant government ofHcial—whose 
usband is a lathe operator. 

Alcohol is still a problem*—one 
which has recently become more 
acute. For a long time, authorities 
hoped that alcoholism would gradu¬ 
ally disappear. Who, in a “perfect,” 
classless society, would want to re¬ 
lieve tensions or blot out problems 
with alcohol ? A 25 per cent rise in 
the sale of vodka (a government 
monopoly) was recorded a year or 
so ago, after introduction of the five- 
day week. (Presumably, many 
workers found nothing much to do 
in their increased leisure time.) The 
city maintains “drunk tanks” to 
which citizens who are obviously 
intoxicated are taken by the police. 
There the citizen receives a “cufc>** 
and is released the next morning, 
having had to pay a substantial fee. 

Rigid DifctpUne. Juvenile delin¬ 
quency appears to be a lesser prd^- 
lem than in many other large citks 
—for what I gatner arc two main 
reasons. First, school is taken very 
seriously, home work is ardM* 
ous, and there is no time for loiter 
ing. Second, youngstjiw may 
the Comsomols (comli^unist yoi^ 
organizations), which have 8^,od0 
members in Moscow, The Comsd>!; 
mpls act as a kind of votimtaly; 
militia after school hours, helpf|| 
to police the streets. 

Moscow has comparatti^.^^li^ 
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crime) though 1 have noticed friends 
carefully removing the blades of 
their windscreen wipers and putting 
them inside the parked car before 
locking up. Less than one-tenth of 
one per cent of the municipal bud¬ 
get, 1 heard, goes to the local police. 
Security is, for a normal person, 
complete; anyone can wander 
around anywhere at night in safety. 

Show of Might. We arrived just 
in time for the May Day celebra¬ 
tions. This is one of the formidable 
sights of the world. My wife and I 
had to go through seven police 
inspections in a quarter of a mile to 
reach our places in the grandstand. 
The ceremony began at lo a.m., on 
the dot. The day was brisk and 
sunny, with a clean wind that made 
the banners Hap and snap. 

After a speech by the Soviet min¬ 
ister of defence, Marshal Grechko, 
the parade began, led hy various 
generals. Most were so fat that it 
seemed impossible they could march 
so briskly. Thereafter, about 30 
different elements of the Soviet 
military establishment marched 
past. At the end came the weapons- 
carriers bearing their giant silver 
rockets, like f^t pencils. 

Then came unending civilian del¬ 
egations. The parade was still going 
full blast at 4 p.m. Even so, the 
crowds remained enormous. What 
the show inten^d to demonstrate 
was> as always, Soviet power—to 


mve citizens psycholi^cai confi¬ 
dence in the armed might of their 
officers, troops and weapons. 

Almost invariably, the first ques¬ 
tion asked of a person returning 
from Moscow is, “Were you fol¬ 
lowed?” It is difficult to be categor¬ 
ical on this point. Russia is a 
notoriously complicated country; 
there is a No to every Yes, and a 
Yes to every No. Suitcases are prac¬ 
tically never opened or looked at on 
arrival at a frontier, but my mail 
was certainly opened—very clum¬ 
sily, too. 

It is still difficult for foreigners to 
make real contact with Russian citi¬ 
zens, not because they arc unfriend¬ 
ly but because the government does 
its best to keep contact with outsiders 
to a minimum. Most Muscovites 
still seem frightened of being seen 
too often with foreigners. 

Moscow is still, it should be re- 
memberAi, the capital of a closed 
society. An atavistic fear of the 
secret police, of concentration 
camps and forced labour in Siberia 
is still balefully alive in the heart of 
almost every citizen. 

Exciting Moscow may be—in¬ 
dustrious, creative, durable, packed 
with power^but it is still a kind of 
automaton amon^ cities, regulated 
to the uttermost mch. What domi¬ 
nates it in the last analysis is fear, 
and its principal hallmark continues 
to be lack of freedom. 


t ^ Tkx item of a happ]^ niirriage is to treat every perfonnaiice as a 
premia. 0. 






Americas 

Greatest 

Earthquake 

It was one of the 
most cataclysmic events 
in history, when vast 
portions of the land tossed 
like storm-swept seas 

Bv Blake Claek 
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D ecember 15,1811, had been a 
peaceful day for the 800 in* 
tvbitants of the frontier 
Mississippi River tovsrn of New 
Madrid, Missouri. Although the air 
was sultry, fishemien went out on 
the river, hunters and trappers into 
the forests. Except for members of 
the French ccxnmunity, who were 
dancing, evo’yofie went to bed 
early, as usual. 

At two o'clock in the morning, 
the inhabitants were roused from 
their sleep by a violent, thunderous 
shock. Houses rocked, tables and 
chain jumped, chimneys crashed 
Terrified p^ple fkd from their coh 
laping homes, to Md them¬ 
selves reelij^ famd that 



waved like the ocean and threw 
them to the ground, making them 
seasick. Shocks came every few 
minutes. 

Half an hour after the first awful 
thunder, there was an ear-shattering 
concussion. Black clouds of sulphur¬ 
ous vapour shut out the bright new 
moon and wrapped the earth in total 
darkness. 

The sulphur smell. Hashes of 
lightning, and falling pieces of 
coal spewed up from chasms yawn> 
mg at their feet, made matw think 
the world was ending in nre and 
brimstone. One hysterical woman 
ran until her strength gave out, 
then died of exhaustion. 

More shocks occurred after 


daybreak, and people saw as well 
as felt the incredibly rolling land. 
Houses, people and trees were lifted 
and let down as the long, low swells 
passed beneath them. 

Entire forests bowed and fell in 
order, “like battalions of soldiers 
grounding niles at the word of 
command,” as one observer re¬ 
ported. At a crest of a few feet, the 
dry waves burst open with a 
raucous roar, shooting out 6* to 
40'foot geysers of sana, water and 
black bituminous shale. 

Where the waves brokci great fis¬ 
sures gaped. Merchant A. 
lard had stored a boatba^ 
castings in his basement „ 
ground opened under th^ouseand 
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swallowed cellar and contents, 
which were never seen again. 

From its centre in New Madrid, 
the eruption vibrated north and 
south along the Mississippi Valley. 
It terrified Indians far up in the 
north woods of Canada, frightenod 
the residents of Washington, drove 
people from their homes in Leba- 
non, Ohio. Not a family slept in 
Cincinatti. Chimneys fell in many 
places in Tennessee, Kentucky and 
Missouri; bricks were knocked 
loose in Georgia and South Caro¬ 
lina; bells rang, clocks stopped and 
houses shuddered in Virginia; beds 
and chairs clattered in Indiana and 
mild tremors were felt in Boston. 

Great Upheaval. The Missis¬ 
sippi was never so violent. It boiled, 
foamed and roared. Thickened with 
mud and silt thrown up from its 
bed, it churned and roiled and tore 
at its banks. 

About 3 a.m. a phenomenon 
occurred which lives in legend in 
the American South as ‘*the time 
the Mississippi flowed backwards.'* 
The tremendous force originating 
from pressures deep underground 
exploded through the river bed in 
one mammoth bank-to-bank up¬ 
heaval, hurling back a mountainous 
wall of water. Giant waves raced 
upstream. 

Firmin La Roche, master of a fleet 
of three flat-boats, was taking furs 
from St. Louis to New Oneahs. 
Said La Rochi^ was so great a 
iSi^ve that 1 have never seen one like 
if; et sea. It carried us back norths 

fS4 
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more than a mile." The torrent 
overflowed the banks, covered tops 
of trees 30 feet above normal water 
level and flooded the countryside for 
miles on each side. Nobody on the 
boat expected to survive. Then the 
monster wave subsided. Boats that 
had been borne far up small creeks 
and across fields were left stranded 
there. La Roche found one of his 
other craft; a third and all aj^ard 
her, were lost. 

A Captain Sarpy of St. Louis hadj 
tied up at a large island in the broad 
waterway that night. Looking 
around, ne found that river pirates 
occupied part of the island and were 
presumably waiting for darkness in 
order to rob him. Sarpy quietly 
dropped downstream. 

In the night came the earth¬ 
quake. Next morning the island 
was gone, completely destroyed 
along with the pirates. 

Desigimr*s Dream. Anchored 
that night just down the Ohio River 
from Louisville was the New Or¬ 
leans, a beautiful paddle-steamer, 
and the first steamboat to venture 
on western waters. The builder- 
owner was Nicholas Roosevelt, 
great-uncle of Theodore, and busi¬ 
ness associate of Robert Fulton, 
who designed the vessel. Until then, 
commerce along the river had been 
by flat-boat. The entrepreneur’s 
aim was to prove the superiority of 
steam over ^bow grease as a source 
of power on the I^ssissippi. 

when the quake struck at about 
3.30 Koosevelt saw his dream 
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of steam conquest of the river dis¬ 
appearing. The handsome ship 
shuddered as if she had gone 
aground. Passengers and crew ran 
on deck to see the river tumultuous 
with waves and hear the splash of 
its banks toppling into the raging 
stream. 

But on the steamboat went. Dur¬ 
ing the next few days, down the 
Ohio and then down the Mississippi, 
the captain expected many times^ to 
lose not only his ship but the lives of 
all aboard. Where the river banks 
caved in, trees three feet in diameter 
were torn loose and hurled loo 
yards into the stream. Crews of 
many flat-boats perished when their 
boats were dragged into vortices 
created by these sinking iandmasses. 

Navigating was a nightmare. The 
pilot of the New Orleans often did 
not know where he was. Familiar 
landmarks were gone; river bends 
straightened out. Where there once 
was calm, water spoutings three to 
four inches in diameter shot towards 
the sky. But aided by the extra 
power of steam and the control it 
gave, the New Orleans changed 
speed, dodged hazards and kept 
afloat. Her arrival in New Madrid 
and her journey bn to Natchez were 
hailed as a near miracle. Roosevelt 
could not have chosen a better time 
to prove his point. 

Shocks continued to come almost 
daiiy^ month after month. On 
January 23, a tremor occurred as 
vibleiht as the first. TIwjii on Hcb^ 
tuqry y came a third. ^ 

> 5<5 


In the first 13-week period, 
1,874 fluakes took place, eight of 
them of the highest intensity. 
They came in groups, a primary 
followed by smaller subsidiaries. 
With one marked exception, they 
occurred at approximately the times 
of the new or full moon. In 
the New Madrid region, no one 
dared stay indoors. The terrified 
people shivered through two ^in¬ 
ters in the fields, in sheds and tents 
of bark like those of the Indians, 
so light as not to be dangerous if 
shaken down. 

Fearsome Cracks. Observing 
that the fissures—some several hun¬ 
dred feet long—which opened dur¬ 
ing the tremors usually ran in the 
same direction, the people cut down 
the tallest trees, felling them at right 
angles to this line. During shocks, 
they flung themselves on the tree 
trunks. Many thus escaped being 
buried ali«e when chasms opened 
beneath them, Others were not so 
fortunate. 

In some places on the Missis¬ 
sippi, the entire river seemed to 
be swallowed up for several min- 
ubs into deep, awesome chasms. 
Boats and crews were completely 
engulfed, never to reappear. 

The last shock of the series came 
in March 1822, ten years after the 
first. When it was all over, 30 to 50 
thousand square miles of land had 
undergone topographical changes, 
most of which are visible today. One 
stretch of land 15 miles long and 5 
to 8 miles wide was raised 25 to 20 
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AMERICANS GREATEST EARTHQUAKE 


feet, Gec^ogisls call it the Tipton- 
ville Dome. The Mississippi now 
flowed over much of New Madrid, 
and survivors built another town 
on the relocated river bank. 

The most remarkable feature of 
the entire disturbance was the for¬ 
mation of Reelfoot Lake, on the 
Tennessee side of the Mississippi. 
Now a joy for naturalists and sports- 
me/i, the lake appeared during the 
quake when a swampy area fed by 
creeks suddenly sank, and an adja¬ 
cent area to the south thrust up¬ 
wards, cutting off the streams’ 
outlet. Thcr riling tide created in 
time a body of water lo miles long, 
3 miles wide and 5 to 20 feet 
deep. 

Its name comes frc»n an Indian 
legend of a handsome young 
Chickasaw chief, called, because of 
a deformity, Reelfoot. According to 
tribal lore, Reelfoot loved a beauti¬ 
ful Choctaw princess, whose father 
scorned her suitor because of his 
clubfoot. Ignoring warnings from 
the Great Spirit, Reelfoot and his 
braves kidnapped the princess. 

In the midst of the wedding fes¬ 
tivities, the Great Spirit stamped his 
foot, and the earth shook. Ooeying 
this directive, the Father of Waters 


reversed his course, fkxxhng the 
area where the Great Spirit luid 
stamped. Reelfoot, his bride and his 
tribe were left on the bottom of the 
new lake which the Mississippi had 
formed. 

Less poetic seismologists attribute 
the cause of the convulsions to the 
abrupt shiftmg of enormous lock 
masses along faults miles below the 
earth’s surface. The movements, 
triggered perhaps by mysterious 
pressures related to cooling of the 
earth’s interior, caused the cataclys¬ 
mic readjustments above. Studying 
early accounts and observable effects 
on the land, seismologists rate this 
series of earthquakes as the highest 
scientihcally measurable degree. It 
was, says Carl vcm Hake, acting 
chief of the National Earthquake 
Information Centre, one of the 
greatest quakes of known history. 

Will the tremors come again? 
Earth’s pulse-takers claim that no 
earthquake ever dies. Seismologi$t$ 
offer no guarantee to those Uvw 
along the Mississippi Valley 
that the Great Spint will not again 
rouse the subterranean powers and , 
the Father of Waters to repeat or 
even exceed the vidence of Ameri¬ 
ca’s greatest earthquake. 


Tub Thumping ^ 

Shoatly after Norman McGowan became Winst<m Churchill’s * 
hejwas suj^ised to hear his new master dcclaiaung knidly whik taking 
his bath. **Do you want me?” M<<jowan called. ^ ^ 

**No, thank you,* Norman,” replied Winston, ”I was addres^bl^ the 
House of Coinmons.’’ ^ * 

Wik cf Sir Wmtton, #dacd Ad«o) « 
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The tndlen farmer is fast converting to mechanised farming to 
increase the cjountry's food production. To-day, tractors are doing the 
work of ploughing, sowing and reaping at speed, covering many more 
acres in a slhgie day. And it is ABMEL batteries that provide the 
power and give Indians farming a tremendous boost. 

Advanced techniques ih manufacture, latest machinery and equip* 
ment, modern quality control and the combined technical know-how 
of an International organisation make ABMEL the leading manufac¬ 
turers of storage batteries^ 
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An inside glimpse of a vital and delicate organ—^which 
deserves a lot better care than it generally ^ets 



'V Y KNOW dozens o£ people 
V like John. He is 47, success- 
.JL fui, happily married. John’s 
heart and stomach have already told 
their stories in this magazine.* 
Now it’s my turn. 

I am Jonn’s right lung, and 1 
claim the privilege of speaking since 
I am slightly larger than my partner 
in the left side of his chest. I have 
three lobes—sections-^whilc the left 
has only two, John would be sur¬ 
prised if he couk) s^ me. He thinks 
of me a kind of hollow, pink 
bladder hanging in his chest, Tm 

ittQ* iWj '*1 m Jrtai’t 
f9«8. 


not like that at all. 1 am not hol¬ 
low—if you cut through me> I 
would look something like a rubbef 
bath sponge. And I am not pink. I 
was when John was a baby. Now a 
quarter of a million cigarettes pins 
thousands of millions of breaths 
dirty city air later, I am a slate-grey 
with a mottling of black. 

There are three separate, sealed; 
compartments in JohaV chest f 
for me, one for the left luilg, 
for his heart. I hang loosely 
compartment, filling it comple%i^|f 
and I weigh a little over a pouno;^ 

1 have no muscles and heiif^Iay 
a passive role in breathing.' 
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is a slight vacuum in my compart' 
mcnt—so when John’s chest ex¬ 
pands, 1 expand. When John ex¬ 
hales, I collapse. It is simply a recoil 
mechanism. Should John puncture 
' his chest wall in an accident and 
my vacuum is broken, I’ll hang 
loosely, doing no work, until heal¬ 
ing takes place and the vacuum is 
re-established. 

Basic Pattern. Take a look at 
my architecture. John’s windpipe 
divides at its lower end into two 
bronchial tubes—one for me, one 
for my partner. Then branching 
begins in me—like an upside-down 
tree. First the larger bronchi, then 
the bronchioles, one-hundredth of 
an inch in diameter. These are 
simply air passages. My real work 
is done in my alveoli—grape-like 
bunches of minute air sacs. I have 
some 250 million of these sacs. 
Flattened out, they would probably 
cover half a tennis court. 

Each alveolus is covered with a 
cobweb of capillaries. Blood is 
pumped by the heart into one end of 
a capillary. Red cells pass through 
single-file—passage taking about a 
second—and a remarkable thing 
takes place. Through the gossamer 
memOTane of the capillary wall, the 
cells diffuse their cargo of carbon 
dioxide into my alveoli. At the same 
time, my cells pick up oxygen going 
the t^er way. It’s a Kind Se gaseous 
swop shop—blue blood flowing in 
at Ofie end of the capillary, emerg- 
iflg refreshed and red at the other. 
tr Jolm’s more important bpdy 
Kb 
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organs—^notably the heart—are un¬ 
der automatic control. Most of the 
time this is true of me, too, though 
I am under voluntary control as 
well. As a child, John had temper 
tantrums and would sometimes hold 
his breath until he turned a faint 
shade of blue. His mother worried— 
unnecessarily. Long before he got 
into any real trouble, automatic 
respiration would take over. 

My automatic breathing control 
is in the medulla oblongata—the 
bulge where the spinal cord joins 
the brain. It’s an amazingly sensi¬ 
tive chemical detector. Labouring 
muscles burn oxygen rapidly and 
pour out waste carbon dioxide. As 
It accumulates, the blood becomes 
slightly acid. The respiratory control 
centre detects this instantly—and 
orders me to work faster. Let the 
levels rise high enough—as when 
John docs heavy 'exercise—and it 
orders ^deeper breathing as well— 
one’s “second wind.’’ 

Sitting up, John needs about 
sixteen quarts of air a minute; 
walking requires 24; running, 50. 
Lying quietly in bed, John requires 
only about eight quarts of air 
a minute. To take this in, he 
breathes about 16 times a minute 
—a pint of air each time. (This only 
partially inflates me. I can hold 
eight times as much.) Even $0, not 
all of that one-pint breath reaches 
me; one-tlmd of it shuffles aim¬ 
lessly in and out of the windpipe 
and other air passages, 

1 like my air just about as moist 
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and warm as that in a tropical 
swamp. Producing this very special 
air in the space dt a few inctic.> is 
quite a feat. The same tear glands 
that bathe John’s eyes, plus other 
moisture>secreting glanas in his 
nose and throat, produce as much 
as a pint of fluid a day to humidify 
my air. Surface blood vessels along 
the same route—wide open on cold 
daysf closed on warm days—take 
care of the heating job. 

There is an almost endless list of 
things that can cause me trouble. 
Each day, John breathes in a variety 
of bacteria aifd viruses. Lysozyme 
in the nose and throat, a powerful 
microbe slayer, destroys most of 
these. And those that slip into my 
dark, warm, moist passages—a 
microbial happy hunting ground— 
I can usually handle. Phagocytes 
patrol my passages and wrap them¬ 
selves round invaders and eat them. 

Dirty air, of course, is my biggest 
challenge. Other organs lead shel¬ 
tered, protected lives, but for all 
practical purposes I am outside 
John’s body—exposed to environ¬ 
mental hazards and contaminants. I 
am really quite delicate, and it’s a 
wonder I am able to survive at all, 
having to (kal with such things as 
sulphur dioxide, benzopyrene, lead, 
nitrogen dioxide. Since some of 
them actually melt nylcm stockings, 
you caii^gucss what they do to me. 

My auiKrleaning process—such as 
it is—Ix^gins with nairs in the nose, 
which trap large dust particles. 
Sdeky mucus in nose, throat and 


bronchial passages acts as fly-^paper 
to trap finer particles. But the r^ 
cleaning job falls to the cilia. These 
are microscopic hairs—tens of mil*- 
lions of them—along my air path 
sages. They wave back and forth, 
like wheat in the wind, about ti 
times a second. Their upward thrust 
sweeps mucus to the throat, where 
it can be swallowed. 

Inner Da^ers. If John could 
watch my cilia under a microscope, 
he’d see that if cigarette smoke or 
contaminated air is blown on them, 
the wind-in-the-wheatfield action 
stops. A temporary paralysis sets in. 
Let this irritation continue long 
enough, and the cilia wither and 
die, never to be replaced. 

After 30 years of smoking, John 
has lost most of his cilia, and 
mucus-secreting membranes in his 
air passages have thickened to three 
times normal size. John doesn’t 
know it, but he is in actual danger 
of drowning^ If enough mucus 
drops down mto my air sacs, it hal^ 
breathing just as effectively as a 
lungful of water. One thing saves 
John from this; his noisy, ineffi¬ 
cient smoker’s cemgh, which has 
replaced the quiet efficiency of the 
cilia. John might remember that it*s 
the only cleaning method left to me 
—and be cautious about faking^ 
cough-sUppressing drugs. 

Much or the time, John is asking 
me to breathe real garbage. 

the particles clog my siii$)l^t, 
passages, and some actually seal m 
tissues. The fra^e wafhr 
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alvedi lose elasticity. They don’t 
collapse the way they should when 
I exhale. (Thus it is possible to 
breathe in but not out.) Carbon 
dioxide is trapped in them, and they 
can no longer contribute oxygen to 
the blood or extract waste carbon 
dioxide. The result is emphysema— 
a fearsome trial in which each 
breath represents a fight for survival. 

Although John doesn’t know it, 
this has already happened to a Tew 
million of my alveoli. Since John 
has about eight times the lung 
capacity he needs for desk work, he 
still has plenty of reserve. But lately 
he has noticed that even a small 
amount of exertion brings on breath¬ 
lessness. I’m warning him. 

Life Savers. John should heed 
the saying, “If you are aware that 
you have lungs, you arc already in 
trouble,” and take better care of 
me. This means giving me better 
air to breathe. The big thing, of 
course, would be to give up 
smoking. Short of this, there are 
other things he can do. There is a 
small, reasonably priced machine 
which circulates room air through 
a thin bed of activated carbon— 
the stuff used in gas masks—and 
cleanses this aif of chemicals deadly 
to my tissues. One in John’s bed¬ 
room would jgivc me some eight 
hours of protection, and another in 
his would provide eight more. 


A little more exercise and more 
sensible eating would i^ c^der. 
Any general body exercise—climb¬ 
ing stairs, walking, jogging, sports 
—forces me to breathe more deeply, 
which is all to the good. And there 
are exercises for me alone. Ordi¬ 
narily, the best breathing is deep 
breathing—more air at a slower 
pace. John could practise abdominal 
breathing, the way babies and opera 
singers do it: not by inflating the 
manly chest, but by dropping the 
diaphragm down'. Then air is suck¬ 
ed into even my deepest alveoli. 

John could also give me a house¬ 
cleaning a few times each day. He 
thinks that with a normal exhala¬ 
tion I’m empty. By no means. Let 
him blow out all the air he can via 
his mouth. Then if he will purse his 
lips, he can do cjuite a lot more 
blowing. If he does this while 
smoking, he will see something that 
should Aake him pause: smoke 
trailing out through nis pursed lips 
that would normally be left in me 
to stagnate. 

It all adds up to this: most of my 
neighbouring organs can absorb an 
enormous amount of abuse without 
complaint. 1 can’t. Nature hasn’t 
equipped me with all the defences I 
really need in today’s world. That’s 
why a variety of lung diseases have 
reached epidemic proportions. 

John, take heed! 


= , The pAiNmK said of art lovers; “When a person |»ys 3,000 
, jfecs for a painting, it’s because he likes it. When he pays 3oo,opofrahe^v 
like h/*', > ; 
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The Nine lives of EDIHE 
RICKENBACKER 

Eddie Rickenbacker has led a crowded and 
tnulti'*faceted life* He first entered the limelight 
as a racing driver* As his country’s top flying 
ace, and recipient of America’s highest military 
honour, he became a legend in the First World 
War* Later, he designed and manufactured 
motor-cars, managed a speedway, built an 
airline, and—at the climax of his career—endured 
one of the most dramatic survival epics of the 
Second World War when his plane went down 
in the Pacific* Here, told by the man who lived 
it, is a story so incredible it could only be true* 

T he moment had come to 
J^rcpare the plane for 
ditchins. Our estimated 
time of arrival at Canton 
Island, ^ tiny dot in the South Paci¬ 
fic, was 9.30 a.m. But it was now 
well past one o'clock and we still 
had not spotted the eight-by-four- 
mile strip ol huid. It was obvious 
to all that we were in grave danger. 
All attempts to determine our cor¬ 
rect position had failed, and we had 
' only n small ainnunt of f^ left. 

• we were to tenSained a 
' mystery until it occurred to our 
navigsto that his itistnimenti were 
IhaccuratCt Originally, we hsKl set 
out ih^a di£brent plane, but when 
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we started to take ofiF from Hawaii 
we had blown a tyre and gone into 
a violent ground loop. This shake- 
up had damaged his octant. 

There were eight of us aboard: 
five crewmen, myself, my aide, 
Colonel Hans Adamson, and a 
young sergeant, Alexander Kac2- 
marczyk, who had just been dis¬ 
charged from a hospital in Hawaii 
and hitching a ride back to his 
unit in Australia. (“Just call me 
Alex, sir,*’ he had said when we 
were introduced. “Nobody can pro¬ 
nounce my last name.”) 

Now AleJi^’ and I hurried back 
to the tail of the plane and began 
throwing overboard everything we 
could to lighten the craft. Out went 
several mailbags, the cots and blan¬ 
kets we had used that night, a rain¬ 
coat I had purchased two weeks 
earlier in London, and a beautiful 
suitcase given to me at Christmas by 
the employees of Eastern Air Lines, 
of which I was president. 

We kept back only a small hoard 
of rations and several vacuum 
Basks filled with coffee and water. 
These we placed in the compart¬ 
ment beneath the exit hatch that we 
planned to use once we were safely 
down. 

A few months after the attack on 
Pearl Harbour, I had been asked 
to undertake confidential missions, 
similar to thiseme, for U.S. Secretary 
of Waf Henry Stimson, inspecting 
air bases in the United States and 
GteAt Britain ^nd reporting back to 


Washington. This trip to the 
had an additional purpose: 
carrying a super-secret, unwritten 
message from Stimson to General 
Douglas MacArthur, 

Hence, our itinerary had been 
laid out from Hawaii to Canton, to 
the Fijis, to Australia, and then 
north to Port Moresby, New 
Guinea, the general’s headquarters. 
This was a circuitous route, but a 
straight line between Hawaii and 
New Guinea ran through territory 
controlled by the Japanese. 

I felt the nose go down asthe pilot 
put the plane into a long glide. Time 
was running out. I stuffed a map in 
my shirt and, on a sudden hunch, 
grabbed a 6o-foot rope and wrapped 
it around my waist. The pilot and 
co-pilot were strapped into their 
seats. The rest of us braced ourselves 
with parachutes against the impact. 
Through a porthole I could iec that 
a heavy swell was running. Thfen 
one of the engines fluttered and 

‘‘Hold on! ” I shouted. “Here if 
comes 1” 

We hit with a crash louder thati 
thunder, - but the plane stdpp^< 
quickly and remained afloat. CNir 
pilot had brought it down perfectly^ 
A quick check proved I 
right. But some of the others w<e^ 
less fortunate. The jdijl of 
had whipped Colonel Adaiilsidij$^ 
head forward, straining his 
and back. And Sergeant Janfe^ 
nolds, the slender raffio o^a^^ 
pounding out gn SOS’ to tnfe, 


nws “MonMuMn. av AOvoMooMnn,'* <{) 1967 bt mwABS ▼. mbsbkbaokb^ 
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had been thrown against the radio 
panel. Blood was streaming from a 
cut on his nose. 

As passengers, Adamson and I 
were the first ones out. While the 
others pushed from below, I pulled 
myself up through the hatch and 
clambered on to a wing. Sea-water 
was just barely sloshing over it. 
Quickly, the rest followed. 

The plane was equipped with 
three life-rafts. Two were described 
as “five-man” and were stored in 
compartments on either side of the 
craft. They had been automatically 
released. The third, a two-man raft, 
was brought up through the hatch 
with us and inflated by hand. 

The swells were fully 12 feet high, 
and the plane was wallowing, but 
all of us managed to get into the 
rafts. The smaller one capsized 
once, but the two men in it man¬ 
aged to get it right-side up again. 
A strong breeze was blowing, and 
it pushed all three rafts away from 
the plane. Though low in the sea, it 
was still floating. 

“Who’s got the water?” some¬ 
body shouted. 

I looked in our raft. There were 
no vacuum flasks. And there 
weren’t any on the other rafts either. 
Nor were thei^e any rations. We had 
piled our supplies carefully beneath 
the escape hiitch, and then in the 
confusion of the crash we had gone 
off and left them there. 

“Let’s go back and get them,*’ 
aoitieone said; 

■ ^iBut we d^decl against it. IJc 


plane had been up for three minutes 
and might sink at any moment. 

It was another mistake. She stayed 
afloat for almost three minutes 
more. Then, slowly, the tail swung 
up and went under. 

I looked at my watch. It was 2.36 
p.m., Honolulu time, October 21, 
1942. We were adrift on the Pacific 
without food or water. Worse, Rey¬ 
nolds’ last-minute distress signals 
had gone unanswered. No one 
knew where we were. 

What Chance of Rescue? 

Our raft was half full of water, 
so I started to bail at once, using my 
faithful old grey hat. My wife had 
threatened a dozen times to throw it 
away; well, it certainly proved itself 
in those first few minutes. 

Then we set about making our¬ 
selves as comfortable as possible. It 
was not easy. Whoever determined 
the dim^sions of the so-called five- 
man raft had midgets in mind. Its 
inside measurements were six feet 
nine inches by two feet four inches. 
Adamson, in agony from his back 
strain, lay lengthwise. 

I was at one end, sitting crosswise 
on the bottom, my knees hanging 
over the doughnut-like roll that kept 
us afloat. Tne third man aboard, 
Private JcAn Bartck, sat cater-cor- 
nered, his head towards Adamson, 
his feet behind my back. The other 
five-man raft worked oUt a similar 
arrangement. 

But in the ihiird* Uthich carried 
Lieutenant John l)c Angelis, the 
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navigator, and Alex, there was an 
impossible situation. The only posi¬ 
tion they could manage comfortably 
was to face each other with each 
man’s legs over the other’s shoul¬ 
ders. Making matters worse, Alex 
had swallowed a lot of sea-water 
when their raft capsized, and was 
now retching. 

As we drincd from the spot where 
the plane had gone down, I noticed 
dark shadows in the water. Then 
an ominous triangular fin broke the 
surface. Sharks—^long, ugly, evil-, 
looking monsters. I hoped they 
hadn’t come jbr dinner. 

It was going to be important for 
us to stay together, so I unwrapped 
the line from my waist, and we tied 
a length to each raft. Captain 
William Cherry, our pilot, an ami¬ 
able Texan who sported a goatee 
beard and usually wore high-heeled 
cowboy boots, occupied the lead 
position. In his raft were also the 
co-pilot. Lieutenant James Whit¬ 
taker, and the radio-man, Reynolds. 
Our raft came next, about 20 feet 
astern, and then Alex and De An- 
gelis another 20 feet away. 

Once settled, we began to assess 
our situation, ^ch ra^ had a small 
amount of survival equipment such 
as bailing buckets, knives and com¬ 
passes. In addition, Reynolds turned 
up two fishing lines complete with 
hooks. But there was no bait. We 
also uncovered a Very pistol and 18 
Hares. 

As for food, we Were not totally 
empty-handed. Captain Cherry had 


salvaged four small oranges. W« de¬ 
cided to hoard them, and they were 
put away. There was iwt a drop 
of water, and I warned everyone 
against the most obvious hazard. 
“Salt water will kill you,’* I said. 

As night came on, a mist settled 
on the sea, and though we were 
practically straddling the Equator, it 
was miserably cold. The ocean was 
still rough, and the water splashed 
on us constantly. Even in my busi¬ 
ness suit and a leather jacket, 1 was 
colder than I’d ever wen. We all 
welcomed the light of dawn. 

Breakfast time. Cherry brought 
out his four oranges. After several 
minutes’ discussion, it was decided 
that we would stretch them over a 
period of eight days, eating one 
every 48 hours. I was honoured with 
the duty of dividing the first ai]^ 
taking custody of the others. 

We had pulled our rafts together> 
and seven hungry pairs of eyes were 
on me as I sliced the orange into, 
eight equal parts. Everyone, except 
Cherry and me, ate seeds, pulp, skm 
and all. We saved our peel to Use as 
bait—but the fish paid no attention.- 

Where were we? Evc^one hacl a. 
different idea. Captain Cherry ai^ 

I believed that a strong tail wind 
had taken us past Canton and diat 
we had come down not|h and,wf^ji^ i 
of the island. I pulled out my map. 


V, 

Should we send up Hares? . 


it our theory was correct, the neami|f 
land was the Gilbert Archipelage^rji 
some 400 miles away and Japani^^^ 
held, ■ 
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consensus was to take the chance, 
firing them at specified intervals 
during the night. This at least gave 
us something to look forward to. 
But the long day passed slowly. The 
sun blazed down on us, and we fell 
into a stupor. Only at nightfall did 
our interest revive. 

To our disappointment, the fir.st 
flare was a dud, and the second was 
little better. But the third burst into 
a brilliant red ball of flame. Sus¬ 
pended from its parachute, it hung 
over us for what seemed an eternity 
—perhaps 90 seconds. It illuminat- 
our entire world—^raft, men and 
sea—.iwjth an eerie, eye-hurting 
light. Suifcely any ship or plane 
would have sc-^en it. 

When it went v.-:)ut, leaving us in a 
night that was blaciker than before, 
we could not help hopiJpg that keen 
eyes had spotted the flar^e and that 
rescue was on the way. Ou^r spirits 
were higher, our conversatic^n was 
enthusiastic, even gay. But al^ the 
night wore on and no plane was 
heard, our spirits dropped again. 

The prospect that we might bc' 
weeks, or longer, adrift on the ocean 
had to 6e faced. And with that came 
the inevitable realization that some 
of us might die. 

A Lucky Accident 

More th^n anyone else in those 
three rafts, more than all of them 
combined, 1 had faced death before. 
As a racing driver in the early 19QOS, 
aiu|:a$ a tighter pilot in France dtir- 
the First World War, I came to 

0 ^ 


know it well. Indeed, my whole lih 
had been filled with exciting anc 
hazardous adventures. 

Childhood ended for me in igo^ 
when I was 13. My father, an immi 
grant from Switzerland, was a fore 
man with a construction company 
in Columbus, Ohio. He was killec 
when a swinging timber fracturet 
his skull as he was operating a pilt 
driver. 

There 'were seven children in ou 
family, all but two younger than I 
I had to help support them, so I Icf 
school at 13, never to return. Lyin| 
to evade the child-labour law 
(which required me to be 14), I go 
a job on the night shift at thi 
Federal Glass factory in Columbus 
I worked from 6 p.m. until 6 a.m. 
Monday to Saturday. My pay, whicl 
1 turned over to Mother at the en< 
of the week, was $3.50—mor 
money than I had ever seen at on 
time^fore. But I saw no future ii 
it and one night I just left. 

My next job wasn’t much better 
and 1 soon left that, too. And so i 
went, through a succession of shorl 
lived occupations, Anally ending on 
day when a load of heavy timber 
:*^ell on me at the Pennsylvania Rai] 
r«^2ad machine shop where I wa 
of^ aerating a lathe. For weeks aftei 
wfiirds, nursing bruises and a badl 
lac«rfrated leg, I couldn’t work and 
wa: sn’tpaid. 

\(ct that accident turned out to b 
onc^a* of the most fortunate exper 
cac^ps of , my life. During my er 
forc^ id^ess, I had time to mink 
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and the result was a crystallized 
idea of what I wanted to do. 

Only a short time earlier, I had 
been taken for a ride in a brand-new 
Ford saloon, the first one in Colum¬ 
bus. I had seen horseless carriages on 
the streets before, but nothing like 
that turtle-back roadster, sleek, 
shiny and built for speed. The ride, 
at well over ten miles an hour, was 
a thrill that has remained vivid. 

That’s what I wanted to do, I 
decided. I wanted to become a part 
of the motor industry. 

As soon as my injuries healed, I 
got a job at a local garage, which 
until recently had been a bicycle- 
repair ^op. There I learned about 
cars and drove them at an age when 
most boys could only dream about 
it. After six months, however, I 
realized that repairing cars and 
charging batteries did not satisfy my 
ambitions. I ivanted to build cars, 
even design them. 

About two streets from the garage 
was the firm of Frayer-Miller. They 
made cars—turning out one a 
month—and I began going down 
there every Sunday morning to hang 
around and watch. One Sunday, Lee 
Frayer, one of the partners, called 
me over, asked my name and in¬ 
quired why I came by so often. 

**I want to help you build cars,” 
I Mid. “Can I have a job?” 

He shook his head. “I’m sorry, 
kid.'There isn’t anything you can 

. ‘ It so happened that’ I had con- 
<.v^ded that very morning that thete 


u/as something I could do for him. 
I had neyer seen a dirtier shop. I 
could clean it up. 

“Mr. Frayer,” I said, “I’ve got a 
job to do here. I hope you’ll like 
it. I’ll be here first thing in the 
morning.” 

And I was, at seven sharp. I found 
a broom and started to work. By the 
time Frayer came in, I had finished 
about a third of the floor. One side 
of the place looked like a pigsty. 
The other was spotless. 

“You sure meant it, didn’t you.^” 
he said. “Yes, sir, I did,” I 
replied. “Have you any objections?” 

He grinned. “No, you keep right 
on going. You’ve got your job.” 

Racing Days 

In the ensuing months, I got a 
complete course in motor mechanics. 
No sooner did I become adept at 
one operation than I was moved to 
another. €very phase of car manu¬ 
facture was impressed on my mind. 

Frayer was also building three 
entries for the $10,000 Vanderbilt 
Cup Race to be ruti in 1906, and 
when the time came he asked me 
to be his riding mechanic. In those 
days, two men rode in each 
machine, one to drive, the other to 
keep an eye on the oil pressure, and 
also on the tyres, which were then 
the weakest and most dangerous 
-part of a car. The average motorist 
was lucky if he got 2»Odo miles out 
of a tyre; in a race, too miles was 
the mtodmtim. 

Prayer’s car overheated, and we 
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didn't even finish a preliminary run¬ 
off; but a love of racing had been 
instilled in my blood. The s^rt was 
just beginning to be popular then 
and, drawn to the dirt tracks of 
fairs all over the American Midwest, 
I began competing in a stock model 
which 1 stripped down and fittol 
with bugket seats. 

Slowly I worked my way up to 
the big time, driving at the Indian¬ 
apolis Speedway in 1911 and 1912 
(I didn’t win) and in other major 
races around the country. One of my 
first important victories was a 30a- 
mile event in^J9i3. 

By 1915, I had saved $25,000. I 
decided to strike out on my own. I 
bought four Maxwell racing-cars 
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and, with my own erew, 
them from the abound up. I. 
wrote a little book of rules and regu-, 
lations. 1 had always taken pte- 
cautions, such as testing the curves 
on a track until I knew the highest 
speed I could safely attain. Now I 
tried to spell out in advance every 
phase of every man’s as^gnment. 

Pit-stop procedure was rehearsed 
just like a play. Everyone had a spe¬ 
cific job. Mine was to stop the car in 
the exact spot, then check the right' 
rear tyre, which takes the greatest 
beating in a track race. If it needed 
changing, I pushed a jack under the 
car and rai^ it in one motmn. I 
gave the wing nut, which held the 
wheel in place, a spin, removed it. 
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took the wheel off, rqilaced it, re> 
pkced the nut, spun it once and 
jumped into the car, confident that 
all tyres had been changed, if neces¬ 
sary, and petrol and oil added. 

Our four-man crew could perform 
this entire operation in 30-odd sec- 
• onds—and in that time a race could 
be won or lost. Once, in a 300-mile 
event, I battled back and forth with 
another competitor until the 225- 
mile mark. Then we both made pit 
stops. He took 62 seconds; I was out 
in 33. First prize was |io,ooo, and I 
won it by 30 seconds. 

The tracks..in those days were 
something to see. A piece of road, 
thrown up by a passing car, once 
knocked my mechanic unconscious, 
and I finished the race steering with 
one hand, pumping up the oil pres¬ 
sure with the other. For long races, 
we bound ourselves like mummies 
against the incessant vibration. I 
would take a 20-foot length of 
burlap and wrap it so tightly from 
hips to armpits that I could hardly 
breathe. At the end of the race it 
would be loose. 

1 had my share of accidents, and 
I saw other men killed. But an 
angel’s wings were always hovering 
over me. In one race my car went on 
the track and did a complete flip. 
When we came down, I bounced 
out of the seat—we did not use 
safety belts—and landed on the 
roadway, bruised but alive. 

In Cdumbus, my home gro^d, 

I was a full lap ahead of my 
nearest rival when I skidded out 


on a curve and hit the fence. 1 
kept right on going, scattering 
posts and planks in every dUreo* 
tion. One of them punctured the 
radiator and came through die 
dashboard towards my me^ank's 
stomach. Just as it touched him, the 
car stopped. Another few inches and 
it would have cut him in two. 

Despite the danger, racing was 
fun and its rewards were great in 
both recognition and money. At the 
beginning, I had been advised to 
hire a press agent, but an older and 
wiser friend snorted. “All you have 
to do is win,’’ he said. “They’ll print 
your name.’’ He was correct. Sports- 
writers called me the Speedy Swiss, 
the Baron, the Big Teuton, aiid 
many a newspaper carried laigc 
black headlines stretching across 
the entire front page, which read; 
“Rickenbacker Wins.’^ In 1916, wC 
won 7 of the 13 major races we 
entered, and 1 earned |6o,ooo. 

And then late that year a new 
machine entered my life. I was on 
the West Coast for a race and hap* 
pened to be out driving one day 
when 1 saw an aeroplane parked on 
a grass field near a small hangar. 

I had never had the opportuni^ to 
examine a plane. On the spur of the 
moment, I pulled over. 

A young man about age came 
out of the hangar. Apparently he 
recognized me from my pictures ip 
the papers, for he stuck out his hand 
and said, “Hi, Eddie. Tm ha|fpy to 
meet you.” 

His name was Olenn Mardn a^d» 

W 
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he had been one of the early students 
of the Wright brothers. Now he had 
secured a contract from the navy to 
build a two-seater bomber; the bi¬ 
plane before us. 

As we looked it over, Martin 
asked, “Would you like to take a 
ride?” “Sure,” I said, and up we 
went. 1 have always had a fear of 
heights, and even looking down 
from a skyscraper makes me dizzy. 
But 1 felt no such sensation aloft. 
It was like my first ride in that sporty 
Ford many years earlier. For with 
this first aeroplane flight, a new 
avenue of my life opened before me. 

The Last Orange 

The sea was glassy, and our rafts 
floated listlessly on its gently undu¬ 
lating surface. The sun beat down. 
We couldn’t escape it. It burned the 
'men’s skin red, blistered them and 
left them raw and bleeding. Again 
and again. I’d fill my hat with water 
and pull it over my head, down to 
my ears. But even with that protec¬ 
tion, I felt the burning rays of the 
sun. To those like Reynolds, who 
had chosen to strip to his shorts on 
leaving the plane, the day was tor¬ 
ture. 

We divided the second cH*ange on 
the fourth morning, and again 
Cherry and I tried to catch fish 
with pieces of orange peel. They 
were right there, sleeK and luscious- 
looking, but they had no interest in 
change peel. 

' Oft the fifth day, wt decided that 
» Would he better to cat the thljd 


orange. The decision was made 
primarily for the benefit of those 
who were sick. Alex was the worst 
off. He had not fully recovered 
from his ailments when he boarded 
the plane (he had had an appendec¬ 
tomy in Hawaii, and was suffering 
from jaundice as well). 

He cried out piteously for water. 
I did not learn for another couple of 
days that at night he was drinking 
sea water; De Angelis awakened to 
find him leaning over the edge, 
gulping it down. No wonder the Iwy 
cried out;salt water has been known 
to drive men mad with thirst. 

We ate the last orange on the sixth 
day. Much of the juice had evapo¬ 
rated, and it was beginning to rot. 
It would have been pointless to keep 
it any longer. Still, eating it was a 
mistake. That last wrinkled orange 
had been a symbol, something to 
look forward to. Now there was 
nothing 4 

Almost immediately, some of the 
men began suffering pangs of hun¬ 
ger so strong that they could not 
be controlled. They began to talk 
about food and drink. Each man 
had his own peculiar desires. Cap¬ 
tain Cherry wanted chocolate ice¬ 
cream. Reynolds mused out loud 
about soft drinks. 

Suddenly there was a familiar 
taste in my mouth! When I was 
first forking, my daily lunch had 
consisted solely of a chocolate milk 
shake with an egg in it. I hadn’t 
had one for 25 years, but now I 
wanted one so badly that I could 
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literaily taste it. I felt the cold, thick, 
sweet sensation in my mouth. My 
tongue moved involuntarily, and I 
sw3lowed. There was nothing 
there. 

A Gift From Heaven 

Tve always been fully conscious 
of the existence of a Great Power 
above. I learned to pray at my 
mother’s knee, and I have n^ver 
gone to sleep at night without first 
kneeling to give thanks. But my 
religion had always been personal 
and 1 had not worshipped formally 
since childhood. Now, for the 
first time in all thosi_ years, I real¬ 
ized that I should share my faith 
with others. 

I suggested that we pull the rafts 
together and have a prayer meeting. 
Bartek had brought a small New 
Testament with him, and he read a 
passage from it, then passed it on. 

Wc held these meetings twice a 
day, morning and evening, and each 
concluded with a prayer uttered by 
one of us. There were some cynics 
and unbelievers among us. Not after 
the eighth day, however. For on 
that day a small miracle occurred. 

Cherry read the service that aftcr- 
notm, and wc ^nished with a prayer 
for deliverance and a hymn of 
p^se. Uteref'was some tdk, but 
It tapered off in the oppressive heat. 

hat pulled'&wn over my 
eye* km> out some of die glare> 
l^dp^ed m, Somd^vland^ OQ 

dm' kmr m btt 
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they said not a Peedng out 
from under the hal brim, I could" 
see the expression* on their faces. 
They were staring at that gull. It 
meant food. 

I began moving my hand up to 
the hat. Slowly, slowly. I felt that I 
was shaking all over. It must hav^ 
been my imagination, thodgh, for 
the bird remained. My hand was up * 
to the level of the hat brim. The 
temptation was great to make a sud-, 
den grab, but I couldn’t take thCj 
chance—I didn’t know exactly 
where the bird was. I brought my 
open hand closer and closer to where 
I felt the bird must be, and then I 
closed my fingers. The bird’s legs 
were in my grasp. t 

It took about one second to wring 
the gull’s neck, and not much long¬ 
er to defcather it. Then wc cut it 
into eight equal pieces. The ray. 
meat was dark, sinewy, tough, fish^-* 
—and (Jblicious. Wc chewed it 
slowly, bones and all. 

That was only the first cour^. I 
had held back the intestines to^Ulc^ 
for bait. Cherry weighted his lin^ 
with a ring and dropped a hook , 
overboard. Something hit the bait 
immediately. It was a maci^er'elf 
about 12 ipches long. I threw my 
line out and landed ^ sm^I sea bass. 
Theo I set to work to carve^ the ^ 
mackerel. It, too, was 
much so thanW 
secured b 
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spirits rose. Even the sickest indi* 
vidualS) Alejt and Hans, ate their 
portions and seemed to improve. All 
because of one little euil hundreds 
of miles from land. 

And there was not one of us who 
was not aware that our gull had 
appeared just after we had finished 
our prayer service. Some may call it 
a coincidence. 1 call it a gift from 
heaven. 

The Enemy Met 

When the United States entered 
the First World War in April 1917, 
I was determined to serve as an avi¬ 
ator. I was over the age limit for 
pilot training, and 1 lacked the 
necessary university degree. But, by 
entering the Army as a staff driver, 
I managed to reach Pans imme¬ 
diately; and once there I ran into 
friends who cut through red tape 
and g|pt me into dying school 
through the back door. 

In March 1918, as a pilot and ist 
lieutenant, I was assigned to the 
94th Aero Pursuit Squadron. This 
was one of the first all-American 
squadrons, and the first of them to 
go into action on the Western Front. 
Among our pilots was Majm* Raoul 
Lufbery) the American Ace of Aces, 
who had been dying for France and 
had ty enemy aircraft to his credit. 
1 dew with him every chance I got, 
although we had 0 go up unarmed, 
since we had not yet received our 
gum and ammunitron. 

very first tufbery 
taugit ine« vital including 


the use of a kind eotkm^nk 
manoeuvre near the lines. Flying 
this manner, turning his headihythr 
mically from side to side, he could 
sweep the sky with his eyes, check* 
ing everything above and below, to 
right and left. 

1 tried the same trick and bc' 
came airsick. Then the plane began 
to rock violently as blast after Indst 
of “Archie,” as German anti-air¬ 
craft fire was then called, exploded 
around me. This experience scared 
the nausea out of me and spared 
me the humiliation of vomiting. 

Thereafter I went up as often as 
I could, and practised the corkscrew 
until the nausea hit me. I tried to be 
sick over the side, but didn*t always 
make it. Many times when 1 landed, 

1 was embarrassed by the condition 
of the cockpit. Finally, the wonder¬ 
ful day came when there was no 
nausea. 1 was never airsick again. 

At last our equipment arrived^ 
guns, ammunition, instruments and 
spare parts. Now jJl we needed was 
an insignia. Major John Buffer, 
our commanding officer, suggested 
Uncle Sam’s stovepipe hat vwth tlu; 
stars and stripes for a hatband. Then 
another man mentioned the old' 
custom of throwing a hat into the 
ring as an invitation to Ami, 
thus was born one of the war’s mdlt 
famous military symbols, 
in-the-Rtng of toe ^th Aero Purmw ^ 
Squathon. „ 

On April 14 a small group 
took oil in Nku^f^ bn 
true ctimhae mis^^ 
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there were no casualties, and I my¬ 
self engaged in no combat; but the 
94th Squadron succeeded in bring¬ 
ing down two German planes. 

I was still very new at this busi¬ 
ness. Once, during the next few 
days, I trusted my judgement instead 
of my compass and wound up fly¬ 
ing in the wrong direction. Another 
time, I jumped a French Spad by 
mistake and had to put my little ship 
through some tricky manoeuvres in 
order to avoid being shot down by 
him. But I was learning, and this 
was the cornerstone of my later suc¬ 
cess. Many a pilot went to his death 
before he gained the e^perlence that 
could have kept him alive. 

For several days in mid-April we 
were grounded by ram, but then 
came a double blessing. The sky 
cleared, and I was ordered to go on 
a mission with Captain James Nor¬ 
man Hall, a great flier and one of 
the finest men I have ever known. 
Later he was to write Mutiny on the 
Bounty with Charles Nordhoff. 

We took off, and after some pre¬ 
liminary skirmishing Hall headed 
towards Pont-^-Mousson. I fol¬ 
lowed. From the German lines came 
a single plane) a new Pfalz. Hall 
was climbing into the sun, with me 
close behino, and the German was 
totally unaware of us. Soon we had 
a thousand feet of altitude on him, 
and we were two to one., 

His only hope would be to put his 
^plane into a dive. The Vmz, a 
sturdy ship, could outdive a Hieu« 
^po^ any day. If I bad been tha^ 


German pilot and had Seen two 
Nicuports coming, I would have put 
my nose down and headed for home. 
I decided to get in position to cut off 
such a retreat. I knew that Hall 
would attack when he was ready. 

As I came out of the sun to get 
into position, the German saw me. 
He pulled up his nose and started 
climbing. Jimmy came into range 
and let go a burst of bullets. .The 
German at once put his Pfalz into a 
dive, just what I was waiting for. I 
was on his tail in an instant, my 
sights trained on the back of his 
seat. I pressed both triggers. 

Every fourth shell was a tracer, 
and I could see two streaks of fire 
pouring into the Pfalz’s tail assem¬ 
bly. I held the triggers down and 
pulled back on the stick slightly, 
lifting the nose of the plane. It was 
like raising a garden hose. The 
stream of bullets climbed up the 
fuselage and into the pilot’s seat. 
The plane swerved. It was no longer 
being flown. I pulled out of the dive 
and watched it fall and crash. 1 had 
brought down my first enemy aero¬ 
plane. 

Ace of Acei 

That was April 29. I got four 
more in May. The French awarded 
me fhe Croix de guerre. But then 
pj(>blems with my ears knocked 
ixie out of action for much of June, 
July and August, and these months 
reduced no victories. Finally, I 
an opetadon lor mastdtlldi. 
Beptemoer turned ouf 10 be ^ 
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big month. For one thing, 1 was 
promoted to captain and made 
commander of the squadron. I 
accounted for seven enemy planes, 
bringing my total to 12, and the 94th 
led all other squadrons in victories. 

Not every mission ended success¬ 
fully, of course. Even the seemingly 
indestructible Raoul Lufbery had 
been shot down and killed. Jimmy 
Hall was gone also. He crashed^ be¬ 
hind German lines—suffering only 
a broken ankle, fortunately—-and 
was taken prisoner. 

Earlier in the summer, before we 
had received our Spads, 1 also had a 
narrow escape when 1 encountered 
the little Nieuport’s deadliest flaw. 
Trying to elude my attackers, I 
came out of a steep dive, and the 
entire spread of linen over my right 
upper wing tore off. Immediately, I 
went into an almost uncontrollable 
tailspin, whistling downwards. 
Only by luck did I nappen to hit on 
the one move in a hundred that 
would bring me out of it. I opened 
up the throttle, and the extra speed 
lifted the nose of the plane. Limp¬ 
ing along, I nursed the crippled 
craft back to the base, talking to her 
all the way. 

During October, the fortunes of 
war shined for good. From above 
we could sec the German forces re¬ 
treating, sometimes in complete dis¬ 
organization, and all along the lines 
»the ieeling grew that the conflict 
was coming to an end. 

That znon^, 1-riiot down 14 more 
ciiemy.aij:cfa&^ chalking iip my 


and 26th victories on October 30.1 
held undisputed claim to the title 
of “American Ace of Aces.*^ 

The final victory for the 94th 
Squadron came soon afterwards, 
on November 10. Altogether we had 
downed 69 Boche planes—more 
than any other American unit. 

On the night of the loth, a group 
of us were discussing the next day’s 
mission when the phone rang.* An 
almost hysterical voice shouted the 
news in my ear: at ii a.m. the fol¬ 
lowing day, the war would end. 
The armistice had been agreed to. 

The next morning, without an¬ 
nouncing mv plans to anyone, I took 
off and hedge-hopped towards the 
front. Near Verdun, flying over no¬ 
man’s-land, I was at less than 500 
feet. Below I could sec both Ger¬ 
mans and Americans crouching in 
their trenches, peering over with 
every intention of killing any man 
who revelled himself on the other 
side. 

I glanced at my watch. It was 11 
a.m., the iith hour of the iith day 
of the nth month. I was the only 
audience for one of the greatest 
shows ever presented. On both sides 
of no-man’s-land, the trenches erupt¬ 
ed. Men threw their helmets in the 
air, discarded their guns, waved 
their hands. ' 

Then all up and down the 
firont, the two groups, Germans 
and Americans, Mgan edging to¬ 
wards each other~-hcsitantly at first, 
then mom quickly, nhtil suddenly 
grey uniforms mixed with brown. I 
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could see them hugging each other, 
dancing, jumping. 

I flew up to the French sector. 
There it was even more incredible. 
After four years of slaughter and 
hatred, they were not only hugging 
each other, but kissing each other on 
both cheeks as well. Star shells, 
rockets and flares began to go up, 
and I turned my ship towards the 
ground. The war was over. 

<*Raiii! Rain!” 

After eight days of scorching 
calm, with not a drop of fresh water, 
it began to look like rain. We laid 
elaborate plans to retrieve all we 


could. To catch it, we would soak 
it up in our clothes and wring them 
out into the two bailing buckets. 

Night fell, and I dozed off. 
Suddenly, I woke with a bang. 
Strong gusts of wind were churning 
up the ocean. The rafts were bob¬ 
bing up and down, jerking against 
the lines that held us together. The 
moon and stars were obscured, and 
the sky was pitch-black, illuminated 
only by flashes of lightning. I could 
smell the rain. We removed the 
clothes that we intended to use— 
Adamson even took off his shorts. 

An hour went by, then another 
and another. Scattered drops of rain 
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fell. I leaned my head back, opened 
my mouth and let the cool, sweet 
water land on my face, my lips, my 
tongue. 

5 ut we were being merely 
brushed by an edge of the squall. 
We received only a few drops. Off 
in the distance I saw a heavier black¬ 
ness, spitting lightning. 

“The store’s over there!” I 
shouted. “Let’s go to it.” 

Among us we had three alumi¬ 
nium paddles. Awkwardly, we put 
them to work. We were all shout¬ 
ing, “Over here! Rain! This way! 
Rain! Rain!” 

Rain fell, not in drops, but in 



sheets. It was a wonderful feeling. 
The pure water washed away the 
encrusted salt and bathed oUr sores 
and wounds. We luxuriated in it for 
only a moment. It was necessary to 
start collecting at once. 

First, we had to clean both the 
wringing cloths and the buckets. 
Getting all the salt out required 
several soakings. The wind howled, 
the waves threw Us up and down, 
the lightning and thunder were all 
around us, but we kept working. 

Suddenly, a strong jerk twisted 
our raft round. I looked back just 
in time to sec Captain Cherry^s faft, 
tip over completely. My ifnmediafe 
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fear was for Reynolds, the weakest 
of the three, but the next flash of 
lightning showed three heads by the 
capsized raft. The men were hold¬ 
ing on to the hand-lines. Bartek and 
I pulled the raft towards us. Deter¬ 
mined individuals who won’t give 
up can do anything, and Cherry, 
Whittaker and Reynolds proved it 
that wild night by helping us right 
the raft, then getting one another 
back aboard. 

We had lost precious time—and 
one of the two buckets besides—but 
we set to work again earnestly. 
Wringing out the clothes broke the 
skin on my burned and blistered 
hands, and they started bleeding in a 
dozen places. Yet I hardly noticed; 


May 

the goal was to fill the bucket. When 
the squall left us and the wind and 
rain were shut off as though by a 
switch, we had accumulated about 
three pints. We had all managed, 
also, to drink a small amount of 
water by wringing the wet garments 
into our mouths. 

But we were still in a terrible 
state of dehydration. We pulled the 
rafts together and held a council. 
What should we do with the water 
we had? The decision was to por¬ 
tion it out on the most conserva¬ 
tive basis. After much discussion we 
arrived at the figure of half an 
ounce a man per day. We all wanted 
our first allotment immediately, and 
I poured out each ration. It was the 
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sweetest'tasting water in the world. 

But things quickly became bleak 
again. We entered another dry pe¬ 
riod, and sharks carried away our 
lines before we could catch any fish. 

There had not been enough food 
and drink to keep Alex’s condition 
from growing worse. For his bene¬ 
fit we voted to increase the ration 
to two ounces a day, then three. 

I suggested that he and Bartek 
change positions, in the hope that 
he would rest better in our bigger 
raft. Transferring his semi-conscious 
body was not jsasy. That night, 
when the cold came on and his 
shivering started, I cuddled him 
against me as a mother would a 
child trying to give him some 
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of the waAnth from my own body. 

We pasted two nights that way, 
but before the third came on he 
asked to be put back in his own raft. 
Later, in the darkness, 1 heard a 
long sigh and then silence. Our lit¬ 
tle sergeant was suffering no more. 

The presence of death was so 
strong that the other men awak¬ 
ened, too. Somehow they all knew 
that Alex was dead. We waited until 
It was light, and then consigned his 
body to the sea. 

The 19th Day 

In the days that followed, every¬ 
one’s spirits drooped lower and 
lower. Having experienced the mir¬ 
acle of the seagull, the men all 
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expected another and, wken it was 
not forthcoming, they bbcame dis¬ 
couraged and despondent. 

If anyone was starred to go after 
Alex, I felt that it would Hans 
Adamson, my closest and dearest 
friend of all those in the rafts. The 
ain of his wrenched Back was with 
im constantly. 

His salt-water sores were the worst 
of all. A fair-skinned Dane, he ^ad 
not become tanned and hardened 
to the sun. His whole body was a 
mass of red pulp. Paralysis was 
spreading. Though we didn’t 
know it, he was developing lobar 
pneumonia; other seilous ailments 
were brought on by starvation. 

One night, I was aw.^kened by a 
strange movement of tlie raft. It had 
shifted weight. Hans was not press¬ 
ing against me. I jerked up with a 
start. He was gone. Then I saw 
something in the water, and my 
hand whipped out towards it. It was 
Adamson’s head, I had him by the 
shoulder. He was almost a dead 
weight, and it was all I could do to 
hang on to him. 

1 called to Cher^ and Whittaker, 
and together we finally hauled the 
sick man back on board. Nothing 
was said that night. With daylight, 
he seemed to return to his senses. 
He realized that he had let himself 
become disconsolate. He was sorry. 
In a brave, pathetic gesture, he 
f pulled back his burned Ups in what 
was tueant to be a smile, and stuck 
out hlii red, throHiing hand for liie 
to shake,. ^ 


My response was one of the most 
difficult actions I have ever taken. 
It was doubly difficult because I 
really didn’t know how much longer 
Hans had to live. He might die with 
this as his last memory of me. But I 
steeled myself. I had to get through 
to him somehow. 

“I don’t shake hands with your 
kind,” I said, deliberately making 
my voice cold and harsh. “You’ve 
got to prove yourself first.” 

He pulled back his hand and said 
nothing more. I knew that he was 
thinking, analysing himself, deter¬ 
mining whether to live or die. And 
I believe tfiat it was at this point 
that he renewed his will to live. 

I kept at the others, too. I couldn’t 
permit them to think of death. To 
some I spoke with encouragement, 
as softly and gently as a mother. But 
others I rode unmercifully. 

One of^e men screamed back 
at me, “Kickenbacker, you’re the 
meanest, most cantankerous so-and- 
so that ever lived! ” 

I smiled to myself. If he could 
snarl at me, he could snarl at death. 

I learned later that several of the 
boys swore an oath that they would 
continue living just for the pleasure 
of burying me at sea. I wish I’d 
known it at the time. 1 would have 
been pleased. 

Day by’ day we drifted in a west¬ 
erly direction. Cherry and I believed 
that l^e were north and west of the 
sea and: fenei. meant we 
ivert jybe'Wrbang dh’^tkjn 

htf rescue, Wd to paddle, but 
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we simply didn’t have strength. 

One night several squblls passed 
over us, and we worked until dawn 
laying out our clothes and squeezing 
them into the one bailing bucket. 
In his raft, Cherry used a compart¬ 
ment of his Mae West as a reservoir. 
He trapped about as much as I, and 
so we went back to water rations 
of two ounces a day. 

Sharks were sticking with us,^and 
one night when a school of mack¬ 
erel came swimming by, the sharks 
went wild feeding on the smaller 
fish. The mackerel tried to escape, 
leaping into the air One fell into 
Cherry’s raft, another into mine. We 
feasted on them for the next two 
days. Tiny young salmon, like fresh¬ 
water minnows, also gathered 
around the rafts, their noses against 
the sides. With perfect timing and a 
little luck, those of us who were still 
in good shape—Cherry, Whittaker, 
De Angelis and I—could catch 
them. We shared them with the 
others. They were cool and moist. 

Nineteen days. Afternoon. Rough 
sea. 

1 happened to be looking over at 
Cherry’s raft when I saw him freeze 
in an attitude of alertness, head 
cocked, looking towards the south¬ 
eastern horizon. 

‘*A plane! ” he cried. “A plane! ” 

1 heard it, too. I strained my eyes 
in its direction but saw only a black 
squ^l about five miles away. Then^ 
out of the squall, came the aircraft, 
flying* bw and fast It was a single- 
engbe sea-plane heading away from* 


us. It could have been either Ameri¬ 
can or Japanese, but we didn’t think 
of that. Our flares were all gone, so 
we started shouting and waving. I 
held Bartek round the knees so that 
he could stand up. He waved his 
arms and shouted until he fell down 
exhausted. 

Our throats were sore from 
screaming. But the plane flew on 
and disappeared. The pilot had not 
seen us. 

Failure—And Success 

For years one of my aspirations 
had been to design my own saloon 
car. When I returned from France 
early in 1919, I set about realizing 
this dream. With financial backing, 
1 began working on the Ricken- 
backer Supersport and two other 
models. All three, when introduced 
in 1922, were the handsomest cars of 
that day. Low-slung, high-speed, 
and inco?jx)rating the latest me¬ 
chanical improvements, they had 
built-in sex appeal. 

For the first time in 31 years, m) 
life began to look stable, and with 
this encouragement Cupid struck. 
The young lady was Adelaide 
Durant, whom I had met in Califor¬ 
nia before the war. Our friendship 
blossomed into lasting love, and our 
marriage, blessed with two boys, 
David and William, has been a 
happy one from its beginning to the 
present. 

Prosperous at first, the Ricken- 
backer Motor Company soon en¬ 
countered difficulties. In 1924, we 
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introduced the first passkger car 
equipped with four-whc«l Drakes, 
but the public was not t ready to 
accept them. This, couplqj with a 
recession in 1925, drove the com¬ 
pany into bankruptcy. 

So there I was, 35 years old, un¬ 
employed, and 1250,000 in debt. 
Several friends suggested that I de¬ 
clare personal bankruptcy, but I did 
winot consider it for a moment. I owed 
the money, and I vowed to pay it 
back. Eventually 1 did —every bit. 

In 1927, with the assistance of a 
friend in banking, I was enabled to 
assume control of the Indianapolis 
Speedway, and for the next 14 years 
I controlled its operations and the 
annual 500-mile race, 1 also went to 
work for General Motors to help 
market a new car of theirs, and it 
was through this connexion, oddly 
enough, that I returned to aviation. 

Several years earlier, General 
Motors had acquired Eastern Air 
Lines, and late in 1934 I was put in 
charge of it. The line was no asset. 
In fact, that year it operated at a 
considerable deficit. But it had 
potential. It served the entire U.S. 
East Coast, and 1 believed that some 
day there would be extensive travel 
between New York and Florida 
by air. 

I ran the airline for three years; 
then, in 1938, I was offered an 
opportunity to buv it. The money 
jfaised by pumic subscription, 
anti I took to trie road to help sell 
the^sjfock^ in April X93$, I b^ame 
plTeaiitot and general manager, * 


The company had many prob¬ 
lems, and 1 knew I was not genng 
to solve them from a desk in New 
York. So I personally worked for 
the airline, travelling at night and 
working in the various stations by 
day. I changed tyres in the hangars, 
ana loaded baggage aboard planes. 
I checked passengers in at the coun¬ 
ter, and called hotels for accommo¬ 
dation when^the weather cancelled 
our flights. 

In 1934, before I took over. East¬ 
ern carried 53,000 customers and 
suffered a loss of nearly $700,000. 
Six years later, we flew 368,000 pas¬ 
sengers, and the company turned 
in a profit of 11,500,000, 

The Atlanta Crash 

On Fxbruarv 26, 1941, Eastern 
Air Lines’ Flight 21 left New York 
at 7.10 p.m. for Washington, Atlan¬ 
ta, Birmingham, New Orleans, I 
was en route to Birmingham to ad¬ 
dress a luncheon of the city’s avia¬ 
tion committee on the following 
day. The plane, a DC-3, had a little 
private room behind the cockpit. I 
settled there with some paper work. 

It was a smooth and even flight, 
but the Atlanta control tower re¬ 
ported a low ceiling and told us to 
make an instrument approach. Sud¬ 
denly, as wc were coming down, I 
felt the left wing scrape th^ tree- 
tops. Either the grounq had given 
us the wrong altitude, at we had 
misundefstocm the mstrt^ons. Wc 
were 1,000 f<*t too ' 

I jumped from my seat an 4 started 
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towards the tail. Everythir i seemed 
to go at once. One wing i Ipped off 
as it hooked into the trees, me plane 
veered to the right and w^t up on 
its nose. The lights went out, and 1 
bounced down so hard on the arm 
of a scat that my left hip was com¬ 
pletely smashed. The plane kept 
somersaulting, then broke in the 
middle. When the tearing noises 
stopped, I found myself right where 
the break occurred—wedged in 
“ tight amid the wreckage, lying on 
the dead body of the flight steward. 

My left elbow was shattered, the 
nerve crushed. Several ribs were 
broken, and two jagged ends had 
thrust through the jflesh. My pelvis 
and my left knee were broken; a 
nerve in my left hip was severed. 

1 was soaking wet with blood mixed 
with high-octane fuel from the rup¬ 
tured tanks. However, there had 
been no explosion and no Are. 

Of the i6 people on board, n were 
still alive, and I began to hear talk¬ 
ing around me in the dark. Some, 
like myself, were seriously injured 
and unable to move, others only 
shaken and dazed. Rain was falling; 
it was cold and wet. 

A man's voice said, ''Let's start a 
bonflre and get warm." 

"No/" Fear wrenched the word 
out of me. "You’ll set off the petrol, 
X>on'/ a makh V* 

There was silence for a moment. 
•"Whp is that?*' somebody asked. 

“Rickenbaefeer," I said "Don't 
light 4 fust sit tight. Sk^me- 
%oay vml < 5 ottwi and get us." 
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1 was in agonv. In a frenzy, I tried 
to wrench my head loose from the 
wreckage. A jagged piece of metal 
ripped my eyelid, and my eyebktl 
popped out of its socket and fell 
down on my cheek. 

In the grey light of early dawn, at 
about 7 a.m., a search party finally 
reached us. It took them an hour to 
cut and pry loose the twisted metal 
that held me. Passengers who could 
walk were then guided to 9 road; 
the rest of us were carried out on 
stretchers. 

When they wheeled me in to 
hospital, an intern took one look 
and said, "He’s more dead than 
alive. Let’s take care of the live ones 
first.’’ That’s how bad I was. 

I held on for three days. My eye 
was successfully repaired, and I was 
skilfully patched up and encased in 
plaster from chin to toenails. But 
then I begai^ to die. I felt the pres¬ 
ence of dcatn, and 1 knew that 1 was 
going. 

You may have heard that dying 
is unpleasant, but don't believe 
it. Dying is the sweetest, ten- 
derest, most sensuous sensation I 
have ever experienced. Death comes 
disguised as a sympathetic friend. 
All was serene and calm. How won¬ 
derful it would be simply to float 
out of this world. It is easy to die. 
You have to fight to live. 

And that is what I did. I recog¬ 
nized that wonderful, mellow sen- , 
sation for what it was—tlcath—and 
I fought it ! literally ftHight death 
*lti my mind, pushing awsiy the 
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THE NINE LIVES OF EDDIE RIC^ENBACKER 


sVveet blandishments and welcom¬ 
ing back the pain. The next ten days 
were a continuous fight and again 
and again I would feel myself start 
to slip away. Each time I rallied and 
fought back, until I had turned the 
corner towards recovery It was a 
long pull, but at last, four months 
and two days after the crash, I was 
released from the hospital. 

I +iave sometimes thought that I 
have been spared so many times 
from death for a definite purpose— 
perhaps to serve my country So it 
was almost with a sense of gratitude 
that I received a call from Wash¬ 
ington early in 1942 By then I had 
fully recovered from the crash, al¬ 
though I will always walk with a 
slight limp 

It was General “Hap” Arnold, 
commander of the Air Force The 
United States was at war, and he 
had a ]ob for me. A few months 
later, I was off on my fateful trip 
across the Pacific. 

Taxi Ride 

That sea-plane had to have come 
from somewhere. We chatted about 
It all night long “Where there’s one 
plane, there must be more,” I said. 

Two more planes of the same type 
appeared the next day. They also 
did not sec us. And the following 
m^rnifig four more flew over. Down 
want our spirits. We were so diffi¬ 
cult to spot. Our little rafts were just 
specks against the ocean, almost in- 
cfistinguishable from the white-caps. 

The afternoon passed and all the 


next dayl No more planes. Perhaps 
we had drifted through a string of 
islands without knowing it, and 
were oulof patrol range again. 

Cherry^ came up with what I 
thought was a wild idea. He wanted 
to take the small raft and padHTc off 
alone. I believed it would be most 
unwise Three rafts bunched to¬ 
gether were easier to see than one. 
And how would he know which* 
way to go? But he was determined. 
All I could do was wish him luck. 
De Angelis gave him the small raft, 
and he padoled away. 

Then Whittaker and De Angchs 
wanted to go. Again I disapproved. 
Poor Reynolds was lying uncon¬ 
scious in the raft with them, and I 
didn’t think it was fair to him. But 
they went. 

By nightfall both rafts were out 
of sight. I was alone with Adam¬ 
son and Bartek. Neither of them 
was in any condition to know what 
was going on. 1 had to hold their 
heads up to pour their allotments 
of water down their throats. 

It was a long night. The next day, 
Friday, November 13, was a scoren- 
er. Twenty-four days on the open 
sea. I kept a constant look-out, but 
the three of us—two unconscious 
men and I—seemed to be alone in 
the world. Not even a seagull was 
in the sky. 

Then, late that afternoon) ^ felt 
Bartek pulling at my shirt, khad 
dozed off; he had awakened. 
“Listen, Captain—planes I” ^ 

The two of them, Adamson ani 
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Bartek were too weak toistancl up 
themselves, or to steady! me if I 
tried it. So 1 remained siting and 
swept my old hat back jpd forth 
over my head. 

T he^ planes, flying low, passed 
over us and kept going. I didn’t 
know if my companions could stand 
.another night. 

Half an hour later, I heard the 
’’planes again. They were coming dbt 
„of the sun, headed directly for us. 
We screamed at them hysterically, 
and 1 waved and waved. 

• This time, the pilot saw us. I saw 
him sec us. He smiird and waved 
back. It was a navy sea-plane. 

The first plane made a full circle 
around the raft, then set off after the 
other. About 45 minutes later, they 
came back. One remained over¬ 
head, circling. 

Finally, as darkness approached, 
it came down, landing on the 
choppy sea, I paddled the raft to it 
and grabbed a pontoon. 

“There’s a torpedo boat coming,’’ 
the pilot said. “But I’m afraid to 
show a light. There may be Japs 
around. I suggest we taxi into the 
base,’* Jtt was about 40 miles. 

“L<t*s go,” I said. 

“All the rest have been found,’’ 
he continued. We were the last. We 
were near the Ellice Islands, a full 
500 miles south-west of Canton. 

The cockpit could hold only one 
*olE ul^ dnd Adamsop was the sick¬ 
est, so they htMSCed Bartek and me 
[.QA td the wings and tied us oiiit 
^pfie^ ^wc taxied over the ocean, 


“Thank God,’’ I kept aaying, and 
“God bless the navy!’’ The long 
ordeal was ended. 

Reinforcement in Faith 

All seven of us survived the har¬ 
rowing experience. My own rc-« 
covery was swift. From 180 pounds 
I had gone down to 126; but I drank 
fruit juice by the gallon, ate every¬ 
thing in sight, and put 20 pounds 
back on in two weeks. 

One result of our ordeal was that 
it helped to get survival equipment 
redesigned. Life rafts were made 
wider and longer, carried sails and 
such emergency supplies as concen¬ 
trated food, vitamins, first-aid kit, 
fishing tackle and appropriate bait. 
They were also fitted with radios, 
andchcmical distillers capable of con¬ 
verting sea-water into fresh water. 

But of all the changes brought 
about by those 24 days on the Paci¬ 
fic, one of the greatest was in me. I 
had always been quietly religious, 
although some of my friends did 
not realize it. After our deliverance, 
which I attributed directly to the 
providence of the Lord above, I no 
longer had any hesitancy about ex¬ 
pressing my true feelings. 

One columnist wrote: “Ricken- 
backcr has become an evangelist 
without knowing it. There is an 
unworldly gleam in his eyes a.n^ a 
quaver in his voice these days.” 

He was wrong in only one re¬ 
spect i / \new. From the time of the 
Pacific ordedl, pny faith has been an 
active part of my life. ^ tHS »nd 










